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Report  on  Schools  inspected  in  the  Counties  of  Bedfordy  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon,  by  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  M.A.^  Her  Majesty^ s 
Inspector  of  Schools) 

Eixig's  College,  London;  6th  February,  1844.'  « 

My  Lords^ 

Your  Lordships,  in  June,  1842,  having  directed  me  to 
inspect  the  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  that 
have  been  aided  by  public  grants  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cam- 
bridge^ and  Huntingdon,  and  having  instructed  me  at  the  same 
time  to  communicate  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  the  object  of  my  tour, 
with  a  view  to  my  extending  my  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  district,  I  waited  on  the  bishop,  and  was  furnished^ 
through  his  lordship's  kindness,  with  a  letter  to  the  rural  deans  of 
the  diocese  of  Ely ;  which  letter,  sanctioning  the  objects  of  my 
visit,  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  clergy  of  the  several 
parishes,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  most  readily  opened  their 
schools  to  my  inspection,  and  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to 
facilitate  the  objects  of  my  tour. 

I  must  acknowledge,  with  respectful  gratitude,  the  obligations 
I  am  under  to  the  clergy  visited,  not  simply  on  account  of  the 
hospitality  with  which  I  was  rec»?ived,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
kindness  with  which  they  listened  to  any  suggestions  which  I  had 
to  offer  in  reference  to  ihe  schools  inspected,  and  the  anxious 
desire  shown  to  make  my  visits  protitable. 

My  inquiries  did  not  embrace  Sundny-schools,  and  were  directed 
towards  ascertaining  the  number  and  quality  of  daily  schools  in 
existence  in  the  several  parishes  open  to  the  poor,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church. 

The  main  results  of  my  inquiries  I  have  now  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit to  your  Lordships,  premising  that,  as,  in  consequence  of  several 
interruptions,  the  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  inspection  ex- 
tended over  somewhat  more  than  19  months,  the  observations  noted 
must  be  understood  as  representing  the  state  of  things  in  the 
several  parishes  at  the  time  that  they  were  respectively  visited  by 
me.  Happily  year  by  year  the  exertions  of  tlie  Archidiaconal 
Boards,  the  administration  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  together 
with  the   zeal  and   liberality  of  individuals   contribute  towards 
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bringing  about  an  improved  state  of  things,  and  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies that  have  beei^  recorded  bens  will  in  future  reports  be 
noticed  no  more. 

The  county  of  Bedford  contains  123  parishes  ;  of  these  for 
educati9nal  purposes,  the  five  parishes  in  the  town  of 
Bedford  (as  all  partaking  in  the  benefits  of  this  tlarpui* 
Charity)  may  be  classed  together ;  of  the  remaining  118 
parishes,  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  schools  were 
inspected,  was 41 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  i^y  ipspeption  would  not  be  acceptable,  was  .       3 

The  number  of  parishes  in  wnich  schools  existed,  bat 
which  from  the  absence  of  the  children  at  the  time  q\ 
my  visit,  or  from  other  causes  were  not  inspected,  was  •       0 

The  number  of  parishes  id  which  no  schools,  or  only 
schools  of  the  very  humblest  class,  were  in  existence^  waM    65 

Total      ,     .     .     118 

The  county  of  Cambridge  contains  164  parishes,  from  which 
nuipber,  deducting  the  14  parish^  of  the  borough  of 
Cambridge,  which  for  educational  purposes,  as  being 
united  under  a  common  board,  will  most  conveniently  be 
classed  together,  we  have  150:  of  these  the  number  of 
parishes  in  which  schools  were  inspected  was     .      .     .     f  5 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  I  liad  reason  to  believe 
that  my  inspection  would  not  be  acceptable,  was     •  8 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  daily  schools  e&isted,  but 
which  frdm  the  absence  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  or  from  other  causes  were  not  inspected,  was     .     10 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  no  daily  schools,  or  only 
schools  of  the  very  humblest  class,  were  in  existence 
was • •     57 

Total      •     .     .     150 

The  county  of  Huntingdon  contains  104  parishes ;  of  these 
the  four  parishes  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon  for  educa- 
tional purposes  may  be  classed  together,  and  the  three 
parishes  in  Sawtry  may  be  classed  as  one ;  of  the  re- 
maining 97,  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  schools 
were  inspected,  was    •     .      .     • 40 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  my  inspection  would  not  be  acceptable^  ^as     •     .       5 

The  numoer  of  parishes  in  which  daily  schools  existed, 
but  were  not  inspected  fr(Hn  absence  of  children  or  other 
causes,  was 3 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  no  daily  schools,  or  only 
schools  of  the  very  humblest  class,  were  in  existence,  was    49 

Total      ...     91 
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This  deficiency  in  the  itieati^  fbr  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
these  counties  will  be  still  more  apparent^  fvl^n  }t  is  ^4^d  th^t  of 
the  41  rural  parishes  in  which  aaily  schools  were  inspected  in 
Bedfordshire,  the  number  in  which  any  reasonable  measure  of 
intelligent  and  really  valuable  instruction  was  cpmmunica(^» 
cannot^  in  my  judgment,  be  rated  higher  than  84»  and  that  doii- 
sequentiy  the  number  of  parishes  practically  without  daily  schools 
of  value  for  the  poor  must  be  raised  to  82  :  an4  that  sirpilarly  in 
Cambridgeshire,  the  number  of  rural  parishes  in  Which  daily 
schools  Were  inspected,  that  seemed  to  me  of  value>  Cannot  be 
rated  higher  than  49  ;  while  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  no 
such  schools  of  worth  are  in  existence  for  th^  poor^  rises  to  63 : 
and  similarly  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  number  of  rural  parishes  lyi 
which  schools  of  worth  vrere  found,  must  accoridii^g  to  the  sanue 
rule  be  depressed  to  36>  while  the  number  of  deficient  parishes 
proportionibly  rbes  to  61. 

The  parishes  ii^  which  the  deficiency  was  most  appareut  wens 
commonly  those  in  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  smallest, 
yet  it  will  appear  from  the  population  of  the  followitig  piarisbes 
in  Bedfordshire,  which  are  selected  from  the  list  of  those  which, 
in  my  judgment,  are  practically  without  daily  schools  of  value  for 
the  poor,  that  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,— Exceptions  tile 
more  sad  and  notable  in  som9  cases  because  of  the  existence  of 
funds  left  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  amounts  of  these 
en^owm^nts,  in  ipost  cases>  are  stated  according  to  the  pai^li^mefi- 
tary  reiums. 


AAptliill  (Sa^ofVflBiBDt  £15) 


Barford,  Gr^at     •     .     .     • 
Chalgimve  (Eii4owaietit  £30) 

Damiable      •     .     •     .     . 


814 

isii 


Popolatioa 
in  1841. 

•     •         .  200)    |pt]U8paHibagnuiiDr£S5h8fteen 

made  iiDce  this  Keport  was 
wtitteh,  towaids  the  ek«cti'oA  olf  a 
school,  far  the  Bedfot^  BmH  df 
£(liicati(A ;  the  buUiUni^  is  exMct^ 
to  be  com^lete^  eaxljr  ui  IS-To. 

|)ftrish  Si  XJwiM  with  Hodilifie, 
wheit  a  acbcM)!  is  buiMiag. 

S5aa  An  tAiimed  schfool,  iatiWne  £080 
10«.,  undi;r  a  oapabU  aod  ^cUvfi 
master,  but  wholly  idadequate  fur 
the  wants  of  the  town,  is  here 
in  existeace.  There  ie  a  large 
buUdiag  which  it  ie  hop«d  will 
soon  be  opened  as  a  daily  echool. 

Elston      -•     ^     •     ....     k     .     562 

Felmertham   •     .     v     •     *     •     k     «     531 

Flitwick    .••.•...•     693  Some  .of   the   children   attend   at 

Weatomftgr. 

Oeldingtoa     •     .     »     ^     *     •     »     «    6(99 

HarlifliriiMi 529  The  dergrman  ba;  ceceptly  eiccfted 

a   school    at   Westoning,    where 
eeoie  -eftife  chiMr<Ai  attend. 


Hamiet     «     «     •     . 


«     «     •     « 
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Houghton  Begis  (Endowment  £50) 


Hokbom  Crawley 

Lidlington  (Endowment  £2  13f.  Ad,) 


Population 
in  1841. 
•  1661   An  endowed  school^  attended  on  the 

day  of  my  Tisit  by  seven  bova; 

the    master    attends    to    other 

matters. 


liarston  Moretajrne  •  •  •  •  < 
Maulden  (Endowment  £8  10«.  6d.) 
Meppershall  (Endowment  £15) 


656 
926 


1147 

1330 

500 


NorlhiU  (Endowment  £21  14«.)     .     •  1280 

Odell 501 

Old  Warden 630 

Pftvenham •     •    600 


PoUozhiU 611 

Ridgmont 964 

Rozton 594 


The  clergyman  states  that  the 
JDuke  of  Bedford  would  subscribe 
liberally  towards  a  school-room. 


A  grant  of  £15  was  made  in  1841  by 
the  Bedford  Board  towards  the 
erection  of  a  school*room. 


It  is  hoped  that  an  infant-school  will 
soon  be  established  here.—The 
squire  is  represented  to  me  as 
anxious  to  do  so. 

A  prospect  of  a  school-room  being 
soon  built  here. 

A  school,  not  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  maintained  in  this  parish 
by  the  squire. 


Shitlington 1411 

Stevini^n 602 

Tempsford      •     •     • 561 

Toddington 2224 

Tottemhoe 656 

Wilhampstead  (Endowment  £101  If.  6<i.)  763   The  endowed  school  kept  in  a  poor 

room  under  an  inefficient  master. 

Hope  of  a  new  room  being  soon 

built 
Wootton 1122 

In  Cambridgeshire  there  are  more  than  30  parishes  joining 
each  other  (except  where  they  are  broken  by  the  line  of  Sawston^ 
Great  Abington^  Linton,  Horseheath,  Shudy  Camps,  and  Castle 
Camps),  that  edge  the  south  and  south-eastern  limits  of  the 
county,  sadly  deficient  in  daily  schools  of  value  for  the  poor. 

In  the  six  parishes  excepted  above,  school-rooms  have  been  built 
and  teachers  of  more  or  less  efficiency  are  at  work,  but  the  follow- 
ing parishes  in  the  district  marked  as  deficient,  have  a  population 
exceeding  500. 


Population. 

Fordham 1416 

Foulmire  ••  ...  610 
Gamlingay  •  •  •  .  1434 
Quild«n  Morden  •  •  .  808 
Ickleton 700 


Popnlation. 

Kirtliog 803 

Meldreth 730 

Steeple  Morden  .  .  •  797 
Stetch  worth  .  .  .  •  673 
WestWickham    .     .     .     572 


At  Bassingbourne  (population  1774)  there  is  a  school  for  girls 
and  infants  under  a  mistress,  which  was  closed  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  school-room  being  under  repair ;  and  both  at  Bassing- 
bourne and  at  Melbourne  (population  1474)  there  are  British 
schools  which  did  not  fall  under  my  inspection* 


Bedfbrd,  Cambridge,  and  SmHnffdan.  5 

At  Dullinghara  (population  758),  Duxforth  (population  763), 
and  Whittlestbrd  (population  579)>  there  are  scboolmasteis  who 
have  not  been  trained  for  their  work  ;  and  at  Balaham  (population 
1271),  there  is  an  infant  school.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that 
at  tills  place  and  at  Brinkley  (population  866)>  and  Litlington 
(population  722),  there  is  a  prospect  of  school-rooms  being  soon 
built,  and  of  a  considerable  improvement. 

In  the  following  parishes,  also,  in  which  the  population  at  the 
last  census  reached  500  (although,  as  will  be  seen,  there  are  in 
some  cases  considerable  endowments  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  nominal  schools),  there  cannot,  as  I  fear,  be  found  a  single  intel- 
ligent or  properly-trained  teacher  at  work  in  the  daily  instruction 
of  the  poor. 


FopnlatJoii 
lo  Cenmu  of 
1841. 

Burwell 1820 

Caxton 556 

Chippenham  (Eodowment  £20)    666 
Comberton  ......     520 

Downham 2140 

Fen  Drayton 537 

Iileham 2127 

Le?erington  (Endowment  £40)  1954 
Litilepgrt 3365 


PopnlaUon 

in  CenfOfl  of 

1841. 

Mepal  (Endowment  £15)  .  •  539 
Newmarket  (Ail  Saints)  •  •  813 
Parson  Drove  (Endowment  £14)  828 
Waterbeach  (Eodowment  £34)  1270 

Wicken* 945 

Willingham  (Endowment  £35)  1454 

Witcham 502 

Witchford 561 

WoodDitton 1016 


In  Huntingdonshire,  north  of  St.  Neot*s,  and  west  of  Graffham 
Leighton  and  Old  Weston,  there  is  a  strip  of  land  which,  taking 
in  the  interlacing  corners  of  Bedfordshire^  contains  from  14  to  16 
parishes,  and  is  without  daily  schools  of  worth  for  the  poor.  From 
this  district,  however,  Kimbolton  should  be  excepted,  in  which 
there  is  at  present  a  school  for  little  children,  under  a  mistress, 
capable  of  improvement,  and  where  the  Duke  of  Manchester  has 
recently  built,  and  is  about  to  open,  schools  for  older  children. f 
At  Great  Staughlon,  there  is  an  endowment  of  18/.  10^.,  but  the 
school  has  been  closed  temporarily  for  want  of  funds ;  similarly 
north-west  of  Steeple  Gidding,  Sawtry,  and  ConingtoD,  there 
are  18  parishes  lying  together,  and  forming  a  corner  of  the  county, 
without,  as  I  believe,  a  single  teacher  trained  to  the  work,  or  fitted 
by  natural  gifts  and  intelligence  to  have  charge  of  a  school. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  unconsciously  overlooked  some 
teachers  whom  I  ought  to  have  taken  notice  of,  but  I  have  felt 
the  state  of  things  as  described  to  be  veiy  lamentable,  and  I  have 
taken  pains  not  to  represent  matters  more  unfavourably  than  they 
deserve. 


*  There  is  h«re  an  endowed  school  that  was  yisited,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently. 
The  Curate  is  anxious  for  improYementi  bat  1  fear  not  much  can  ba  looked  for  as 
feng'  as  the  present  teachers  last.  * 

f  A  daily  school  has  lately  (Dee.  1844)  been  established  at  Thuming,  and  a 
daily  school  is  in  progress  at  Catworth.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  two  of  these 
fourteen  parishes  are  united  with  Old  Weston,  where  the  deigyman  (recently  ap- 
pointed^  has  lately  oractAd  a  commodions  buildingi  and  opened  a  school 
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If  my  impressions,  as  «Uted  above,  be  properly  funded,  ought 
tiet  every  landed  proprietor  in  these  districts,  especially  every  one 
enjoying  the  produce  of  tithes  or  other  property  originally  left  for 
the  supplying  of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  a  parish,  to  ask  himself 
if  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  meet  the  cireumstances  of  those 
whom  Providence  has  specially  intrusted  to  his  charge  ? 

Surely  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  habits,  feelings*  and 
vices  of  our  agricultural  population,  will  (if  he  seriously  contem- 
plate the  matter)  consider  it  to  be  of  small  importance  whether 
or  not  the  present  generation  be  better  brought  up  than  the  last. 
Parts  of  these  counties  lie  under  peculiar  disadvantages ;  there 
have  been  iB  the  fen  districts,  and  in  some  of  the  clay  lands  of 
Huntingdonshire  and  Cambridgeshire  few  resident  gentry,  and,  up 
to  a  recent  period,  few  resident  clergymen.  Instances  are  mentioned 
of  clergymen  not  many  years  back,  living  in  towns  seven  miles  or 
more  distant  from  their  cures ;  and  habitually  on  the  Sunday  riding 
round  to  three  churches  to  hurry  through  a  single  service  in  each, 
and  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  during  the  interval  that  suc- 
ceeded, until  another  Sunday  brought  with  it  the  accustomed 
routine.  And  especially  round  Cambridge,  until  the  last  10  or 
15  years,  most  of  the  parishes  (in  some  cases  to  a  distance  of  12 
miles)  were  left  to  the  care  of  fellows  resident  in  the  University, 
and  who  being  engagea  during  the  week  in  college  duties,  had 
rarely  the  power  to  attempt  much  beyond  the  supply  of  the 
formal  services  of  the  church.  It  is  true  that  this  sad  state  of 
things  no  longer  exists,  but  the  country  must  for  some  years  con- 
tinue to  reap  the  ill  harvest  sown  during  the  past  period  of  neglect. 

In  these  counties  (with  the  assistance  that  is  aflRdrded  by  your 
Lordships,  the  National  Society  and  the  Archidiaconal  Boards),  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  any  parish,  such  as  those  which  I 
have  noted  where  the  population  exceeds  500,  should  be  in  want 
of  a  proper  schoolroom ;  provided  only  moderate  exertions  were 
made  by  the  clergyman  and  the  landowners.  The  Huntingdon 
Board  nds  not  recently  published  a  balance-sheet  showing  the 
state  of  its  finances ;  but  from  the  printed  reports  of  the  Cambridge 
Board,  it  appears  that  the  Committee  have  invested  money  each 
year  since  the  formation  of  the  Board  in  December  1839,  and  that 
but  of  a  gross  receipt  of  more  than  2300/.,  about  two-thirds  have 
been  deposited  in  the  public  fiinds.  Similarly  in  Bedfordshire, 
money  nas  been  subscribed  and  is  waiting  for  claimants.  The 
Board  would  doubtless  feel  that  the  erection  of  school-rooms  (if 
only  the  aid  given  called  out  a  proportional  amount  of  local  exer- 
tion), was  a  far  more  profitable  investment  of  their  resources. 

One  thing  that  caused  me  considerable  pain  during  my  tour  in 
these  counties,  was  the  avowal  in  conversation  from  persons,  who 
ivere  themselves  blessed  with  every  advantage  of  early  training 
apd  the  soundest  edueation,  of  the  opinion  that  schools  were  but 
of  doubtful  good ;  S9  that  even  where  pains  were  taken  towards 
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their  imtintonance^  I  found  instanees  of  persons  speitking  as  if  they 
chose  the  establishment  of  a  school  as  the  least  of  tiro  evils^  under 
the  imiiression  that  if  a  teacher  were  not  set  to  work  subjeot  t« 
their  influences,  others  subject  to  worse  would  find  employment  in 
the  diitnot.  Until  I  went  into  this  part  of  England,  I  think  I 
nerer  bad  official  intercourse  with  any  that  maintained  such  a 
position^  and  judging  from  the  apathy  exhibited  in  some  cases  as 
to  how  little  really  r^luable  insti^ucti6n  was  supplied  in  a  school, 
I  certainly  hare  never  elsewhere  met  with  stich  practical  eTidenoe 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  these  opinions  may  be  held. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  intellectual  light  is  essentially 
distinct  from  moral  strength;  and  yet  in  the  cbse  of  two  persons^ 
one  illiterate  the  other  not  so,  bt^t  who  had  both  been  equally 
careless  about  the  great  ends  for  which  we  are  sent  into  this  Worlds 
I  suppose  every  clergyman  Would  feel,  In  visiting  such  at  the  dose 
of  life^  that  the  case  of  the  one  whose  intelligence  had  been  pre*- 
viDttsly  exereised,  was  not,  humanly  speaking,  so  hopeless  as  that 
of  the  other,  the  gratification  of  wnose  animal  appetites  could 
never  have  been  postponed  for  the  enjoynient  found  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rational  mcuities  of  the  mind,  all  whose  perceptions  bare 
been  blunted  by  a  long  habitude  of  insensibility,  while  every  avenue 
to  the  soul  is  clogged  by  the  accumulated  obstructions  of  a  lifb 
^pent  if  not  in  sensuality,  at  least  in  the  engagements  and  cards  of 
the  passing  hour  without  any  thought  about  futurity.  All  our 
Acuities  are  liable  to  misuse,  and  will,  uul^^s  there  be  in^ateh- 
ftilness  on  our  part  and  strength  given  from  above^  be  itiore  and 
more  deteriorated ;  yet  we  cannpt  believe  that  any  power  that  is 
given  to  man  is  in  its  nature  evil ;  and  therefore  if  a  child  were 
bom  with  dataracts  on  its  eyes  one  would  earnestly  desire  their 
remQvali  althou^  the  organ  so  pureed  might  prove  hereafter  the 
inlet  to  lusti  and  thus  become  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse  ;  so  much 
more  as  it  seems  to  me  should  we  all,  in  steadfast  belief  of  the 
truth  of  that  teaching  which  assures  us  thaf  the  soul  be  ioithmt 
ittowbfdff4  it  is  noi  ffoodj  labour  eai?nestly  for  the  instruction  of 
those  armind  us,  and  cultivate  their  Acuities  to  the  Uttermost. 
Every  sober-minded  person  would  desire  that  right  things  should 
be  kept  in  their  right  places,  but  we  do  tiot  add  strength  to  what 
is  most  important,  by  designedly  crippling  that  which  is  less 
important,  and  I  could  not  but  strongly  f?el>  after  visiting  some  of 
the  parishes  in  this  district,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  hare  nominal 
schools,  but  that  schools  to  be  really  valuable  must,  according  to 
their  measurB  and  degree,  be  really'  efficient. 

It  may  seem  a  truism  to  make  such  a  statement,  but  there  is 
occasion  for  it.  I  met  with  instances  of  persons  truly  benevolent 
who  spent  considerable  sums  on  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
those  about  them,  who  yet  in  the  matter  of  education  were  cen- 
iented  with  that  which  was  the  mere  rimdow  of  a  school,  which  in 
Ao  sense  deserved  the  name.    For  example,  an  instance  occurred 
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of  payments  beinff  made  by  a  wealthy  person  to  maintain  children 
at  a  dame-school^  and  on  being  taken  to  visit  that  school  by  the 
maker  of  those  payments^  we  found  not  a  single  child  able  per- 
fectly to  tell  all  its  letters.  In  this  case  the  person  making  the 
payments  was,  until  the  period  of  my  visit,  in  some  degree  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  school  supported ;  but  more  speciBc  in- 
stances of  satisfaction  with  a  state  of  things  scarcely  less  deplorable 
might  easily  be  adduced.  A  school  which  I  visited,  which  was  in 
connexion  with  the  Diocesan  Board,  and  which,  with  another  of 
the  same  character,  costs  its  benevolent  supporter  30^.  per  annum, 
is  held  in  a  cottage  under  a  woman  of  excellent  character  and  of 

freat  exactness  and  diligence,  but  who  is  so  incapable  of  anything 
eyond  the  merest  rote  teaching  that  she  forces  the  children,  after 
they  have  read  a  parable,  to  learn  by  heart  all  the  answers  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Iremonger's  Book  of  Questions  on  the  Parables. 
I  found  the  children  perfectly  prepared  with  these,  but  the  lesson 
had  been  so  taught  that  I  was  not  able  to  vary  the  questions^  either 
in  words  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  printed  to  succeed 
each  other,  without  bringing  the  childreo^  into  a  hopeless  puzzle, 
and  getting,  in  the  case  of  the  order  of  the  questions  being  changed, 
the  wrong  answer  to  fit  my  question.  In  this  case,  a  curate  who 
had  recently  come  to  the  parish  had  considerably  mended  matters 
with  regard  to  two  or  three  children  that  were  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Sunday-school^  but  apart  from  these  the  most  anxious  inquirer 
could,  as  I  believe,  have  hardly  detected  a  glimmering  of  intelli- 
gence ;  for  the  conscientious  precision  with  which  the  dame  had 
done  her  work  had  laid  fetters  upon  the  children's  minds,  binding 
them  down  to  a  literal  accuracy  which  seemed  more  pertinaciously 
obstructive  of  growth  in  intelligence  than  the  freer  discipline  of 
even  a  more  negligent  teacher.  I  would  not  undervalue  the  good 
derived  to  the  children  from  being  constantly  in  the  company  of 
one  who  faithfully  did  her  work  according  to  her  ability,  and  who, 
possessing  excellent  qualifications  of  temper  and  character,  had 
she  been  herself  educated,  might  have  proved  a  most  efficient 
teacher ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  much  was  thrown  away, 
and  especially  (if  need  were  that  the  children  should  be  confined 
to  rote  work)  that  it  would  have  been  unspeakably  more  profitable, 
as  well  as  more  delightful,  for  the  children  to  have  learned  by  heart 
with  the  same  pains  some  passages  of  Scripture  directly  inculcating 
practical  principles,  in  the  place  of  the  questions  and  answers  of 
Mr.  Iremonger's  work. 

Let  me  give  an  example  or  two  more.  I  visited  a  parish  where 
the  clergyman  informed  me  that  he  had  a  school^  where  also 
there  was  a  small  endowment,  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  dis- 
posed to  do  whatever  might  appear  desirable  for  the  poor  of  the 
place,  and  a  clergyman  who,  n'om  all  I  heard  of  him,  seemed  both 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  temporal  wants  of  the  flock  intrusted 
to  his  charge^     Here,  however,  under  the  name  of  the  schooli  I 
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was  directed  to  a  room,  in  the  rear  of  a  shop  about  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  in  which^  with  my  hat  on,  I  could  barely  stand  upright ;  the 
floor  was  crowded  with  benches,  on  which  some  two  dozen  children 
were  sitting  in  ranks  closely  packed,  many  without  any  visible 
means  of  employing  their  time.  The  mistress  was  in  the  shop, 
having  left  the  children  in  the  care  of  a  girl  who  was  standing 
amidst  the  crowd  with  an  infant  in  her  arms ;  the  atmosphere  so 
oppressive  and  disagreeable  that  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  teacher 
finding  excuses  for  being  absent  from  her  post.  I  did  not  stay  here 
to  examine  the  children ;  the  room  was  so  imperfectly  ventilated 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  children  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
work^  and  I  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  fresh  air ;  but  I  have  little 
hope,  from  what  I  saw  both  of  teacher  and  pupils,  that  any  satis- 
factory results  could  have  been  elicited  in  such  a  place; 

In  another  parish,  where  there  was  an  endowment  of  12/.  per 
annum,  I  found  it  enjoyed  by  a  middle-aged  female,  who,  at  an 
hour  when  she  should  have  been  teaching,  was  busy  at  her  wash- 
tub,  while  one  or  two  children,  unable  to  tell  their  letters,  lay  on 
the  floor.  On  questioning  the  teacher  as  to  her  qualifications,  I 
found  that  she  had  been  imperfectly  educated,  and  had  received  no 
training ;  but  she  had  been  a  domestic  servant  in  the  family  of  the 
acting  Trustee,  who  on  her  marriage  supplied  her  with  the  income 
of  the  school  as  a  help  towards  her  maintenance,  the  school  being 
kept  in  her  cottage. 

In  another  parish  that  I  visited,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the 
teacher  at  work  (where  the  endowment  has  hitherto  been  considered 
as  worth  25/.  per  annum,  but  where,  by  better  management,  it  is  now 
likely  to  realize  more  than  100/.  per  annum),  I  found  the  school- 
room empty  and  locked  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  credibly 
informed  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  teacher  to  be  away 
for  days  together,  and  that  once  in  particular,  during  a  long  frosty 
he  absented  himself  for  30  days  in  succession,  under  the  plea  that, 
having  but  one  leg,  he  was  afraid  to  venture  along  the  road  that 
led  from  his  house  to  the  school-room  until  the  ice  should  be 
dissolved  by  a  thaw. 

It  will  perhaps  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  and  certainly  it  is  difficult,  after  going  through  these 
counties  upon  such  a  mission  as  mine,  to  know  how  to  discharge 
one's  duty  aright. 

It  ought  to  be  a  painful  thing  (especially  to  one  who  has  in  no 
degree  earned  by  his  own  self-denial  a  right  to  act  as  censor)  to 
take  up  for  a  moment  the  position  of  fault-finder  with  the  things 
about  us.  And  while  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difliculty  to  re- 
present things  as  they  are,  that  is  (granted  even  that  the  facts  stated 
are  true)  to  give  such  a  narrative  as  that  it  shall  not  convey  a  false 
impression,  it  is  in  some  sort  hardly  to  be  desired  even  that  uie  truth 
should  be  spoken,  unless  it  be  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  love.  But 
perhaps  in  some  quarters,  in  past  times,  there  has  existed  a  desire 
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to  represent  things  as  better  than  they  are^  and  to  covw  real  eores^ 
— *a  desire  which,  however  amiabb  in  appearance,  tended  much  to 
foster  the  evil.  Many  of  the  defects  aotioed  abbve  cahnot  long  exist 
if  &irly  brought  forward  under  obsenration,  and  one  important  step 
towards  amendment  is  the  endeavour  to  look  at  things  as  they  are. 
If  it  should  be  distinotly  professed  by  any^  *^  We  cannai  hdf 
having  a  $ehooh  but  k»  think  it  adviseabh  thai  as  Kttk  as  pombb 
b$  taught  therein,*^  it  seems  to  me  that  every  one  who  has  a  voice 
to  be  heard  should  raise  it  in  protest  against  such  a  miserable  policy. 
If  we  are  Ohristian  men,  we  are  bound  to  do  with  all  our  might 
whatever  is  fit  foi^  us  to  take  in  hand ;  and  most  of  all  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a  school,  if  it  be  thought  right  to  have  one,  it  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  that  school  should  be  a  good  ons« 
Where  diere  ere  a  number  of  boys  got  together,  if  some  good  be 
not  goiug  on,  much  evil  is  sure  to  arise  from  the  mere  aggregation 
of  numbers.  In  our  prisons,  where  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is 
almost  the  only  test  of  education  niade  use  of,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion (about  1  in  IB)  are  found  who  have  been  taught  to  do  this 
thoroughly  well,  while  those  who  have  acquired  some  imperfect 
skill  in  this  way  kre  to  be  found  there  in  mor^  than  equal  proportions 
with  such  as  are  absolutely  illiterate.^  A  bad  school^  the  building 
ill  ventilated,  while  yet  many  of  the  younger  children  are  com- 
pelled io  sit  still  therein  without  any  provision  bein^  made  for  their 
employment  or  amusement,  the  teacher  occasionally  threading  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  repressing  with  blows  the  mgre  ob- 
trusive ebullitions  of  disquiet, — a  school  wherein  what  little  is 
communicated  of  mechanical  skill  in  reading  is  so  communicated 
as  that  the  intelligence  of  the  children  should  be  left  as  far  as  may 
be  wholly  quiescent, — a  school,  therefore,  where  those  who  are  en- 
abled to  read  the  Bible  are  taught  to  read  it  without  Understanding 
and  without  reverenoe,*-*where,  petbaps,  also  the  memories  of  one 
or  two  of  the  older  inmates  may  be  crammed  with  certain  answers, 
to  be  repeated  by  rote  when  elicited  by  certain  questions  which,  for 
all  that  appears,  might  as  well  be  inarticulate  sounds  i  such  a  school 
may  perhaps  seem  to  the  parents  in  some  respects  better  than  no 
school,  for  by  sending  the  children  to  it  in  the  summer  their  dothes 
will  be  less  spoiled  and  torn  than  in  the  lanes  and  hedges,  and  in 
the  winter  it  will  ofibr  a  refoge  against  their  being  locked  up  at 
home,  with  the  chance  of  being  either  starved  or  burned*  Yet  to 
others,  if  there  be  nothing  remarkable  in  the  dharacter  of  the 
teacher,  such  a  school  may  seem  worse  than  none>  as  standing  in 

*  T))e  fMen  coiiipiled  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  ]^oine  Office,  show  that  less  than 
one  out  of  every  200  ofienders  comniitted  for  trial  in  England  ana  Wales  in  the 
year  1S43,  received  instnietion  superior  to  reading  and  writing  well;  and  that  of 
the  rest  (in  lotind  numbers),  the  instruction  of  Q  could  not  be  ascertained,  68  were 
illiterate,  IIS  were  able  to  read  and  write  imperfecUy,  vhile  16  were  able  to  read 
and  write  welt.  Does  not  this  fact  show  strongly  the  political  and  moral  necessity 
of  maintaining  efficient  ichooli  for  thk  poor  T  ' 
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the  way  of  something  better^  and  as  being  in  itself  a  praotieal  lie, 
in  that  it  pretends  to  accomplish  what  it  does  not  aim  at.  Further^ 
if  it  be  once  suggested  to  the  teacher's  mindtiiat  those  who  profess 
to  be  interested  in  the  children's  welfare^  and  who  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  school,  are  careless  how  little  real 
instruction  is  given  therein,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  that 
teacher  will  be  honest. 

Lessons*  are  required  in  many  long-^established  schools  that  seem 
to  have  been  devised  for  no  other  end  than  to  occupy  the  scholars' 
time  with  a^  small  a  demand  as  possible  on  the  pains  and  attention 
of  th^  teacher:  the  frequent  recurrence  and  duration  of  the  writing 
lesson,  and  the  solution  of  useless  problems  in  arithmetic,  are  in 

!iart  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  In  some  schools,  if  the 
nquiry  be  made  whether  care  is  taken  to  lead  the  children  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  occur  in  the  reading 
lesson,  it  will  be  given  as  an  answer  that  the  children  for  their  daily 
task  commit  to  memory  a  column  of  the  English  dictionary.  In 
other  schools,  where  a  profession  is  made  of  teaching  grammar,  the 
teacher  wil}  object  to  the  children  being  tried  as  to  their  ability  to 
t)ick  out  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  a  sentence,  informing  you^  that  his 
way  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  make  his  children  learn  by  heart 
page  after  page  of  Lennie  or  Murray.  But  schools  are  in  existence, 
in  which  erroneous  views  of  a  mudi  graver  character  are  sys- 
tematically acted  upon ;  and  when  one  hears  doubts  expressed  as 
to  how  far  schools  have  been  of  value  to  the  community,  and  wheti 
partioulat  examples  are  brought  forward  of  children  having  been 
at  sbhool  who  subsequently  turned  out  ill,  one  is  anxious  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  school  that  was  which  produced  such  indifferent 
results,  and  whether  a  elergfymanot  a  squire  cannot  with  moderate 
pains  establish  in  his  tieighbourhood  a  school  which,  although  pos- 
sibly not  of  the  highest  class,  must  prove,  under  the  Divine  blessings 
of  unspeakable  benefit  in  comparison  with  the  alternative  of  per^ 
mitting  tho  population  to  grow  up  without  discipline^  without  the 
power  ef  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  with  no  better  standard  of 
decency  and  morals  befoi^  their  eyes  than  is  now  presented  to 
them  in  too  many  of  the  over-crowded  cottages  of  dur  rural  districts. 
Schools  that  are  not  properly  superintended  may  be  a  very  doubtful 
good.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a  show  of^extemal  discipline 
and  regularity^  the  same  movements  being  gone  through  at  a  beck 
fVom  the  monitors  by  the  entire  school  with  the  precision  of  a  regi- 
ment at  drill,  while  yet  the  master  is  aware  that  in  the  most 
sacred  employments,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  at  prayers,  the 
stronger  boys  are  habitually  engaged  in  furtively  tormenting  their 
weaker  neighbours.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  exhibitions 
are  got  up  for  display,  a  class  being  called  up  as  knowing,  for 

*  It  should  be  observe^  that  the  remarks  that  follow,  to  the  close  of  the  paragraph 
•f^  made  wHhoiit  raf«r«iic6  to  any  particniftr  Mhoob  in  the  counCiea  reported  ofi. 
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instance,  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  by  heart,  while  yet  the  upper  boys 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  earlier  verses,  and  tne  lower  boys  with 
the  latter  verses ;  and  in  such  schools,  doubtless,  habits  of  deceit 
must  be  effectually  fostered  in  the  children's  nature,  who  will 
quickly  enough  perceive  whether  or  not  they  are  on  comnaon  occa- 
sions permitted  to  run  riot  if  only  they  will  appear  orderly  under 
a  visitor's  eye ;  and  who  will  in  countless  ways  be  made  sensible 
what  are  the  real  aims  of  their  teacher  in  the  instruction  im« 
parted, — whether  to  communicate  such  acquirements  as  will  enable 
them  to  pass  an  examination  with  credit,  or  whether  the  aim  be 
indeed,  what  should  be  the  first  great  aim  of  all  teachers^  to  be 
the  means  of  renewing  the  soul  afler  the  image  of  God,  and  of 
leading  those  intrusted  to  them  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their 
Saviour.  But  the  happiest  results  may  with  confidence  be  looked 
for  where  there  exists  a  rightly-directed  and  honest  endeavour  after 
them,  and  therefore  one  is  chiefly  anxious  to  find  (what  is  almost 
always  possible,  and  is  increasingly  the  case  in  our  rural  parishes) 
the  clergyman  habitually  in  the  school. 

If,  in  reply  to  what  has  been  urged  as  to  the  necessity  for. ascer- 
taining whether  existing  schools  be  such  schools  as  one  would  feel 
contented  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  attend  at,  it  should 
be  said,  *'  You  do  not  properly  take  into  account  the  difficulties  of 
the  case;  t/ie  funds  are  very  limited;  the yentry,  when  non-resident^ 
feel  more  interested  about  the  places  near  their  own  doors  ;  the  children 
go  out  very  young  to  keep  birds  from  the  com,  and  to  other  out-door 
employments ;  and  when  wages  are  so  low  what  can  you  say  in  ex- 
postulation to  the  parents  f  At  the  best  their  attendance  is  very 
irregular ;  we  hope  tfiat  something  is  done  in  the  Sunday-school,  but 
as  for  the  daily  scJiooly  if  there  were  no  other  difficulty,  the 
impossibility  of  finding  proper  teachers  reduces  us  almost  to  de- 
spair, " — it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  good  which  is  effected 
in  Sunday-schools  is  in  many  cases  of  the  highest  value,  while  it 
is  of  that  character  that  it  cannot  properly  be  appreciated  by  human 
eyes,  and  it  is  not  possible,  as  it  is  also  not  to  be  desired,  that  it 
should  be  adequately  noted  in  any  earthly  records.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  further,  that  great  sacrifices  are  made  by  many 
clergymen  of  limited  incomes  to  provide  fit  education  for  the  poor 
children  of  their  parishes ;  and  yet  I  hope  that  there  are  grounds 
for  stating  matters  as  they  have  appeared  to  me  in  these  counties : 
certainly,  however,  if  it  do  not  seem  (taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration)  to  the  incumbents  and  landowners  of  many  of  the 
parishes  noted  above,  as  lamentably  deficient  in  the  means  of 
education,  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  on  their  part  in 
behalf  of  those  whom  Providence  has  trusted  to  their  care,  I  shall 
deeply  regret  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  go  through  such  a 
district,  looking  into  and  reporting  on  its  wants.  The  irregularity 
of  the  children's  attendance,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  leave 
school  are  diOSculties  the  amount  of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
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especially  m  our  rural  parishes :  but  the  best  remedy  for  these  is 
the  improvement  of  the  school.  Poor  and  ignorant  as  many  of  the 
parents  are,  some  will  be  found  to  make  sacrifices  to  procure 
education  for  their  children,  if  only  the  means  for  such  education  as 
is  really  precious  be  within  reach.    - 

WitQ  sJl  the  aid  now  offered  from  public  bodies,  there  are  very 
few  parishes  (as  I  have  noticed  above)  that  need  remain  without 
a  school-room,  and  it  is  much  to  assemble  the  children  in  a  pro- 
perly-fitted and  ventilated  building.  The  want  of  teachers,  which 
is  the  great  want  at  the  present  day,  is  far  less  easy  to  be 
remedied^  but  the  most  imperfectly  qualified  dame  now  at  work 
might  be  induced  to  act  upon  such  obvious  suggestions  as  that — 
(1.)  The  children  should  come  clean  to  school,  or  be  provided 
with  a  basin^soap,  and  towel  on  the  premises.  (2.)  Every  moment 
of  the  children's  time  should  be  employed,  and  for  the  little  ones  a 
constant  succession  of  employments  is  desirable,  each  being  taught 
to  wrif9b  as  soon  as  it  can  hold  a  slate  pencil  or  a  piece  of  chalk. 
(3.)  When  the  reading  lesson  is  given,  an  English  dictionary 
should  be  at  hand,  and  the  attempt  be  made  to  lead  the  children 
to  attach  correct  ideas  to  every  word  that  occurs.  (4.)  Provided 
the  children  are  diligently  questioned,  the  less  they  are  told  the 
better.  (5.)  The  memory  being  one  of  the  first  faculties  that 
comes  to  perfection,  should  be  dauy  exercised,  care  being  taken  to 
store  it  with  the  most  precious  things — the  youngest  children 
learning  by  oral  repetition  from  a  monitor,  verses  of  good  hymns, 
or  those  passages  of  Scripture  most  likely  to  affect  their  hearts.* 

If  these  suggestions  appear  trivial,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
until  we  can  procure  better  instruments,  we  must  endeavour  to  turn 
to  good  account  such  as  we  have.  In  this  respect,  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  Steeple  Gidding  school.  The  clergyman  spenc^ 
in  it  two  mornings  in  a  week,  and  taking  all  the  children  that  can 
read  into  a  class,  after  they  have  read  a  passage  of  Scripture,  he 
carefully  questions  them  thereon.  The  mistress,  who  was  originally 
a  dame  of  very  scanty  acquirements,  would  to  a  by-stander  appear 
only  remarkable  on  account  of  the  scrupulous  neatness  of  her  ap- 
pearance, and  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  her  children  and  school. 
But  while  the  clergyman  is  at  work  she  diligently  notes  all  that 
falls  from  his  lips  ;  and  on  his  departure,  she  goes  over  the  same 
passage  of  Scripture,  asking  as  nearly  as  she  is  able  the  same  ques- 
tions, by  which  means  she  not  only  perfects  the  children  in  what 
has  been  taught  them,  but  she  also  continually  improves  herself, 
becoming  week  by  week  more  fitted  for  her  work.     The  school  at 


*  DtfFerent  opinioiu  wiU  be  held  as  to  what  it  is  most  advisable  children  should 
learn  by  heart.  I  am  unwilliuf^  to  load  thvir  memories  with  any  other  catechism 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Historical  catechisms,  as  Watts',  may  help 
children  to  pass  an  examination.  The  broken  catechi»m  (which  might  be  useful  if 
tha  questions  were  printed  without  the  answers)  shoold  in  my  judgment  be  banished 
£roia  our  schools. 
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Little  Stukely  appeared  to  me  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of 
what  might  be  eflfected  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  by  the  pains 
of  the  clergyman.  On  visiting  the  incumbent,  he  said  that  as  his 
sehool  children  and  their  mistress  were  unused  to  strangers^  I  might 
perhaps  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  school  if  I  allowed  him  to 
commence  the  examination — an  arrangement  to  which  t  was  glad 
to  accede,  as  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  his  experience 
in  catechising  his  children^  as  well  as  ^rnishing  fuller  means  for 
judging  of  the  school.  The  children  began  to  read^  and  the  first 
few  questions  and  answers  were  nearly  as  follows : — Q.  Do  you 
recollect^  children,  any  instance  in  Scripture  of  a  persoh's  name 
being  changed  ? — A.  ''  Yes,  Jacob's  name  was  changed  to  Israel  ;*' 
(from  another  child)  '^  Abram  to  Abraham."  Q.  In  that  case  of 
Abraham  was  there  anything  remarkable  in  that  letter  h  being 
introduced  ? — A.  Yes,  it  was  a  letter  in  the  Hebrew  name  of  God. 
Q.  You  have  given  me  an  instance  of  a  change  of  name^  in  which 
the  name  of  the  true  Q5d  had  an  influence  in  the  change ;  have  you 
any  example  m  Scripture  of  a  person  being  named  after  a  false 
god? — One  child  answered  "Nebuchadnezzar/'  and  another 
'' Beltesbazzar."  Q.  You  are  right  in  Belteshaszar;  As  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  I  do  not  know ;  but  have  you  any  knowledge 
that  there  were  idols  in  those  countries  called  by  similar  names  P — 
After  a  little  pause,  the  answer  came  from  a  girl  in  the  middle 
of  the  class^  *'  jSel  howetk  down,  Nebo  stoopeth.'*  The  above  is  the 
substance  of  what  passed  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  our 
being  in  the  school-room :  the  clergyman  was  a  stranger  to  me^ 
and  perhaps  the  thought  may  have  crossed  my  mind^  *^  Is  this  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  knowledge  of  the  children  ?  or  at  least  might 
they  not  have  been  taught  with  the  same  pains  somethingin  reference 
to  Scripture,  likely  to  prove  more  pracUcally  useful  ?'  But  as  the 
examination  went  forward,  all  suspicion,  if  such  had  ever  been  in 
my  mind,  of  the  children  having  been  specially  prepared  for 
such  questions^  was  efiectually  dissipated.  The  children  showed 
so  full  an  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  that  when  the  clergyman 
requested  me  to  take  up  the  examination,  I  found  a  difficulty  in 
searching  for  questions  that  should  elicit  information  more  satis- 
factory as  to  their  acquirements  herein  than  what  had  been  already 
produced. 

In  a  widely-scattered  and  populous  cure  the  clergyman  has  not 
the  leisure  to  undertake  the  scboolmaster^s  office,  but  in  small  pa« 
rishes  in  the  country,  periiaps,  there  are  no  means  by  which  a  pastor 
will  more  effectually  influence  his  entire  flock,  than  by  spending  a 
considerable  portion  of  bis  time  in  his  school,  not  as  a  super- 
intendent merely,  but  as  a  teach^r.  The  instruction  there  given 
will  be  repeated  in  many  ways  at  home^  and  the  mental  associations 
formed  by  such  intercourse  in  the  case  of  the  younger  and  more 
hopeful  of  those  placed  under  his  care^  cannot  but  prove  fruitful 
in  good. 
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Th^  whole  number  of  schools  visited  was  222 :  of  these  32 
were  double  schools^  that  is>  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  were 
assembled  in  separate  rooms  under  a  master  and  a  mistress ;  93 
were  schools  undier  a  master ;  37  were  schbols  under  a  mistress, 
in  a  room  specially  appropriated  to  school-keepide ;  26  were  infant- 
schools  under  a  mistress^  ind  34  were  dame-sehools  held  in  cottages. 
Again,  of  the  222  schools  visited,  60  were  in  Bedfordshire^  110 
were  in  Cambridgeshire^  and  52  were  in  Huntingdonshire.  The 
names  of  the  schools  visited,  and  some  of  the  observations  made  on 
them,  are  given  {n  the  (bllowing  Tables^  in  which^  in  the  several 
classes,  the  schools  are  given  in  counties  according  to  alphabetical 
order. 
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A  pleasing  schools-Master  capable  and 
taking. 

Arithmetic,  writing,  and  spelling  taugh 
well. 

In  attendance,  16  girls  and  1  boy,  fr 
Sunday  school  in  addition — The  m 
gentle  person,  who  teaches  writing  w 
arithmetic  fairly — Endowment  12/. 

Master  appears  to  me  sadly  deficient  in 

and  bkill. 
Gler^'man  works  in  the  school  a  goo 

and  the  results  of  his  pains  irery  perc 
A  very  pleasing  school,  chie6y  taught 

curate — Under  a  master  and  a  mistn 

A  new  school-room— Master  nottraine 

work. 
Master  left  a  good  deal  to  himself,  and 

to  be  doing  his  work  with  diligence. 
Endowment  18/.  8i. 
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In  addition  to  these  brief  notes,  mformation  has  been  collected 
with  reference  to  all  the  more  important  schools,  according  to  the 
forms  furnished  to  me  by  your  Lordships* 

In  making  some  further  remarks  as  to  particular  schools,  I  shall 
take  but  very  slight  notice  of  those  which  have  been  aided  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  as  these  will  be  specially  reported  on  by  my 
colleague,  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Cook. 

Of  schools  visited  in  Bedfordshire,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
those  in  the  county  town,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  Harpur 
Charity  funds,  and  in  which  more  than  l300  children  receive 
an  education  perfectly  gratuitous.  These  consist  of, — (1.)  A 
grammar-school,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.Brereton,  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  (2.)  A  commercial-school  in  which  the  boys 
are  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures,  reading,  writing,  arithmetiCi 
mensuration,  geography,  English  grammar,  English  history,  Latin 
and  French;  attended  on  the  day  of  mv  inspection  by  226  boys. 
(3k)  A  preparatory  commercial  school  for  younger  boys,  attended 
by  about  100  children.  (4.)  A  national  school  for  boys;  atten- 
dance, 284.  (5.)  A  national  school  for  girls ;  attendance,  278. 
(6.)  An  infant-6cho<d  under  a  master  and  mistress ;  attendance 
236k  The  buildings  in  which  these  schools  are  held  form  a  very 
noble  structure,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  them  all 
that  they  should  be^  The  srammar-school  being  for  the  children 
of  professional  pdftons,  and  yearly  sending  up  pupils  to  the  Uni- 
versities  who  enjoy  exhibitions,  was  not  within  the  limit  of  my 
inquiries.  The  trustees  specially  requested  my  examination  of 
the  commercial  school,  which  seemed  to  me  in  all  ways  a  remark- 
ably good  one.  The  mastel*,  a  roeikiber  of  the  Church  of  England, 
does  not  enforce  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catediism  on  those 
boys  whose  parents  send  in  writing  a  request  that  it  may  not  be 
required  of  their  children ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  catechism 
is  not  taught  to  about  one-third  of  the  children  ;  all  that  I  saw  or 
heard  with  reference  to  the  working  of  this  arrangement  wsis  in  its 
favour.*  I  had  not  time  fully  to  examine  the  preparatory  commer- 
cial school ;  the  national  and  infant  schools,  especially  the  national 
school  for  girls,  seemed  to  me,  considering  their  size,  l^emarkably 
well  taught.  The  commercial  school  was  such  a  one  as  I  should 
earnestly  desire  to  see  in  every  town  in  the  kindom.  At  Silsoe, 
large  and  efficient  schools  are  supported  by  the  chief  landowner, 
and  similarly  the  beneficence  of  some  ladies  has  supplied  the  wants 
of  Shefford.  At  Turvey,  there  is  a  remarkable  and  most  happy 
instance  of  a  squire  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  poorer 
neighbours,  being  on  the  Sunday  the  schoolmaster,  and  during  the 
week  the  gratuitous  physician  of  those  who  have  not  sufficient 

*  Some  demur  has  been  made  to  this  statement  by  a  friend  to  wbom  t  ibowed 
my  Report,  but  t  am  unwilling  to  alter  that  which  was  strictly  true  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written. 
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means  to  supply  themselves  with  proper  medical  advice,  he  having 
attended  the  hospitals  in  town  for  two  successive  seasons  to  quali^ 
himself  for  his  work.  At  Clophill,  the  curate,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  untrained  teachers,  is  himself  the  master  of  a  very 
pleasing  school  that  is  assembled  three  days  a  week ;  and  of  the 
rest  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  female  schools  at  Big- 
gleswade, Blunham,  Eaton  Bray,  Eversholt,  and  Puddington. 
Since  the  period  of  my  inspection  large  schools  have  been  opened 
at  Stotfold.* 

In  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  I  have  little  to  add  to 
the  notices  given  above.  A  very  promising  school,  in  an  excellent 
building,  has  been  raised  by  the  landowner  at  Papworth  St. 
Everard.  The  more  noticeable  schools  (with  the  exception  of 
those  at  Ely,  Wisbeach,  Haddenham^  Haslingfield,  Orwell,  and 
some  in  the  town  of  Cambridge)  have  been  aided  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  and  will  be  reported  on  by  Mr.  Cook.  Schools 
have  been  opened  since  the  period  of  my  inspection  in  the  parish 
of  Whittlesea,  and,  as  I  understand,  there  are  good  schools  at 
Milton^  which  I  did  not  visit.f 

In  Huntingdonshire,  the  most  capable  master  whom  I  saw 
at  work  was  at  Brampton,  where  the  lady  of  the  manor  supports 
very  large  and  efficient  schools.  Since  the  period  of  my  inspection, 
schools  nave  been  estabUshed  at  Broughton  and  Huntingdon,  and 
grants  have  been  made  by  the  Archidiaconal  Board  towards  the 
erection  of  school-rooms  at  Abbotsley,  King*s  Ripton,  St.  Ives, 
Somersham,  Great  Stukeley,  Stilton,  Thuming,  and  Woodhurst. 

My  Lords, 

I  am  with  much  respect. 
Your  Lordships*  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

John  Allen. 
The  Biff  hi  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

Postscript. — As  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  provide  against 
mis-statements  in  any  part  of  the  above  Report,  the  Lord  President 
kindly  acceded  to  my  request,  that  a  copy  should  be  sent,  in  proof, 
to  each  of  the  rural  deans  of  the  district.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  rural  dean  of  Castle  Camps,  the  following  additional 
observations  were  transmitted  to  the  office.  At  West  Wickham 
there  is  a  school-room  used  for  the  Sunday  school.  The  living  is 
not  worth  more  than  601.  per  annum.  The  parish  belongs  prin- 
cipally to  one  proprietor,  who  is  non-resident. 

At  Balsham  there  has  beeii  a  school-room  existing  for  30  or  40 
years  ;  but  it  is  built  against  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ;  and 

*  8inc0  this  Report  was  written  erantt  have  been  made  hy  the  Bedford  Board  of 
Education  to  ichooli  at  Ampthili,  Kempston,  and  Wreitlingworth. 

f  Since  this  Report  was  written  graau  have  been  made  by  the  Cambridge  Hoard 
towards  the  establishment  of  schools  at  Charleston,  Cgates  in  Whittlesea,  Mad** 
ingley,  Newton  in  Cambridge,  and  Rampton. 
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the  chureh  being  a  veiy  fine  one^  the  incumbent  intends  to  remove 
it.  It  is  capable  of  holcung  considerably  above  100  children.  There 
is  a  large  infant-school^  and  a  very  large  Sunday-school.  The 
Sunday-school  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
county. 

The  Rev.  the  Rural  Deancontinues^  '*  Situated  as  the  clergy  are, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  make  the  Sunday-school  the 
main  point,  and  therefore  the  daily  schools  do  *not  afford  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  state  of  education.  For  the  most  part  we  can  now 
collect  but  few  children  beyond  10  years  of  age,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  much  below  that  age.  The  greater  part  of  the 
daily  schools  are  in  fact  infant  schools,  so  much  so  that  in  this 
parish  (Castle  Camps),  four  years  ago,  having  consolidated  the 
schools  which  were  in  different  parts  of  the  pansh,  I  have  felt  it 
right  to  separate  them  again^  as  the  children  were  so  young 
that  the  school  during  a  good  part  of  the  winter  was  in  a  great 
measure  deserted;  and  with  our  present  teachers,  I  think  them 
better  taught  in  small  schools  than  in  large  ones.  I  collected  my 
Sunday-school  for  Mr.  Allen  to  examine,  and  he  expressed  him- 
self pleased  with  it.  To  the  head  classes  of  this  I  devote  my  chief 
attention ;  and  perhaps  I  may  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
attendance  on  the  sick,  I  never  met  with  such  instances  of  ignorance 

as  were  common  some  years  ago With  regard  to  this 

county,  great  improvement  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years;  and 
during  die  past  year,  greater  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Board  than  at  any  former  period.  In  a  great  immber  of 
parishes  in  this  county,  if  school- rooms  are  built,  it  must  be  in  a 
G^reat  measure  from  grants  of  public  societies  and  tlie  Board  of 
Education  ....  I  may  state  that  in  visiting  the  sick,  I  rarely 
n<m  meet  with  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  his  faith.  I  regret,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  that 
the  Sunday-schools  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  I  am  satisGed  that  a  fair  judgment 
can  hardly  be  formed  from  the  mere  inspection  of  the  daily  schools. 
It  is  true  that  our  daily  schools  are  and  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
inefficient ;  but  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  they  certainly  in 
most  cases  are  in  great  measure^  and  in  others  entirely,  supported 
by  them." 

It  has  also  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend,  who  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  the  district  inspected^  (l)that  it  may  seem  that  I  am 
not  sensible  of  the  great  efforts  necessarily  made  by  any  clergyman 
who  supports  an  efficient  sdiool  in  his  parish ;  (2)  that  my  re- 
marks may  perhaps  be  appropriated  by  those  to  whom  they  in 
no  sense  apply ;  and  (3)  that  too  little  notice  is  taken  of  what 
is  done  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere  for  the  advancement  of 
education.  I  should  deeply  regret  the  giving  cause  for  any  miscon- 
ception of  my  views,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  first  two  of  these  sug- 
gestions.    No  inspector  of  schools  can  go  through  a  district  without 
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finding  abundant  evidenea  of  the  great  solMeiual  practiaed  by  many 
of  tbe  clergy  (some  with  very  limited  ipeans)  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools^  as  well  «is  of  Uie  various  difficulties  with 
winch  those  who  succeed  miist  struggle.  My  re|ii$^rks  as  to  the 
apathy  with  which  some  persons  appeared  to  me  to  regard  the  effi- 
ci«3ncy  of  schools  for  the  poor  were  suggested  rc^ther  by  what  had 
passed  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  laity  than  with  the  clergy  ; 
and  they  can  only  be  appropriated  by  those  who  feel  indifference 
upon  the  subject.  It  may  not  be  desirable  to  except  all  those 
to  whom  remarks  (that  are  happily  in  themselves  exceptional)  do 
not  apply:  but  I  should  perhaps  mention  in  geuerai,  that  the 
clergy  of  all  the  chief  towns  of  Cambridc^e^  Ely,  and  Wisbeach — of 
Huntingdon,  St.  Neot'sand  St.  Ives-— of  Bedford  i  Biggleswade,  and 
Luton,  strongly  feel  the  necessity  of  supporting  efficient  schools  for 
the  poor.  In  particular,  the  great  effort^  that  have  been  made  by 
the  estimable  incumbent  of  Barnwell  are  familiar  to  all  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  district. 


Appbnoix  I. 


Zfift  of  Places  aided  hf  Grants  from  the  Archidiaconal  Boards 
towards  the  erecting  and  furnishing  of  School  Rooms. 

The  fWffMf  wre  printed  in  the  order  of  tip^  wken  the  ffrants  tfwv  lafkfa.     When 
a  second  or  third  ffrant  has  been  made  to  a  schoolt  the  gross  amowt  is  stated. 

Bedforqshxrb. 


Colmworth 20 

PuddiDgton 50 

Biggleswade 75 

Westoning 65 

Luton 40 

Eaton  Bocon i5 

Kevioe 21 

Tunrey 30 

Meppenhall 15 

To  ttie  National  Society 


£. 
Eaton  Bray    •     .     .     •     •  80 

£v«rthoU 20 

Thurlei^h       ,      .      .      .      .20 
Stotfold 50 

Littio  auughtQQ     •    •    .  ao 

AfDplUiU  ...,,.  65 

KempHton 40 

WrvBtlingworth  .     •     •     .  30 


£120. 


CAiqiitiDOMauu. 


Swaff ham  Bulbeck  .     «     ,  20 

Bcttiftham       •     •      •     .     •  30 

Great  Wilbiaham     ...  5 

CoQiogtoa 20 

Sawaton 40 

Horuingsea    •     •      •     «     .  25 

SwaToary 50 

Barton      •....,  35 

Over 60 

To  the  National  Society, 


£. 

Parnwell 50 

Shelford 40 

Milton 30 

Chesterton    .     •     .     ,     .  60 

Ramptpn 25 

Coat«*B  in  Whittleaea  .  .13 
Madingley  •  •  .  .  .  20 
^ewton  in  Cambridge    .       150 

•     ,     4^112  7s.  H 


Btifcrdi 


\  and  Himiinffd(m. 


39 


UatmnmoattsKmm* 


KiBg*aBipWa  •  •  «  •  &5 
Sawtry  «.,••«  49 
Godmanchester  •  •  ^  .15 
Grest  SteugMon  .  •  •  30 
AloonbMy  •  •  •  *  .  fi5 
St.  Ive*    •«••••  5a 

YsUing ^0 

Great  GiddiDg     .     .      •     .10 

OldWettcm 20 

8t  Neat's      .     *     r     ,     .  95 


Waaftott  •  •  •  •  ft  .  30 
Feu  SUntoa ,  »  •  •  •  10 
Woodhurst  •  ....  30 
Huntinf^don  •  •  .  •  •  50 
BrevgfctaB  •  •  •  •  •  30 
ThuntBg  •  •  •  •  •  25 
Stilton  •«•.•••  50 
SomersHam    •     •     •     ,     .40 

Abbotsley 30 

Great  Stulieley   •     •     •     •  20 


A  school  is  also  in  progress  at  Catworth. 


Appendix  II. 


As  to  the  statement  made  respecting  the  admission  of  children  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Bedford  Commercial  School,  -which  children  are  not 
taught  the  Church  Catechism,  I  have  talcen  the  liberty  of  attaching  to 
this  Report  a  note  printed  at  the  end  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  charge, 
delivered  in  1840,  as  supporting  and  more  fulty  explaining  my  opinions 
on  that  subject,  but  without  the  remotest  intention  of  pledging  their 
Lordships  in  any  way  to  those  views  or  opinions.  In  reference  to  a 
passage  in  his  charge,  the  archdeacon  writes  (2nd  edition,  p.  66)  : — 

•*  These  observ«ations  on  the  propriety  of  receiving  the  children  of 
Dissenters  into  nur  schools  had  the  misfortune  to  excite  somewhat 
vehement  opposition.  I  have  been  charged  with  bringing  forward  a 
novel  and  unwarranted  interpretation  of  the  Terms  of  Union,  and  with 
recommending  a  lax  and  aangerous  practice,  by  which  principle  is 
sacrificed  to  expediency.  On  both  these  points  I  must  allow  myself  a 
few  remarks. 

**  To  my  own  mind  my  interpretation  of  the  Terms  of  Unioa  had 
appeared  so  plain  and  indubitable,  that  I  had  never  conceived  the  slightest 
seruple  about  acting  according  to  it.  For  so  strong  is  my  conviction  of 
the  evil  of  a  system  which  would  exclude  the  children  of  Dissenters  from 
our  schools,  that  f  could  never  have  placed  the  school  in  my  own  parish 
in  union  with  the  National  Society,  had  I  suspected  that  any  restraint 
would  thereby  be  imposed  on  tl^  free  exercise  of  my  discretion  in  this 
matt  T.  To  have  mooteci^  the  subject  publicly  may  however  be  deemed 
injudicious.  I  (Hd  it  not  without  consideratiun,  or  what  appeared  to 
me  urgent  causo.  In  a  Targe  parish  iu  this  diocese,  I  was  ih formed, 
the  managers  of  the  National  School  had  fancied  themselves  compelled 
by  the  Terras  of  Union,  in  opposition  to  their  own  judgment,  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  all'  the  children  at  church  on  the  Lord's  day.  The 
consequence,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  had  been  the  establishment 
of  a  large  dissenting  school  in  that  parish,  with  the  inevitable  iilcrease  of 
the  bitterness  of  schism.  Moreover  it  was  stated  that  the  Same  notion 
concerning  the  obligation  of  the  Terms  of  Union  prevailed  in  other 
parishes,  and  that  simihir  results  were  likely  to  ensue.  Hereupon  I 
consulted  our  late  revered  bishop,  who  concurred  entirely  in  my  whole 
view  of  the  affair,  and  who  repeatedly  exhorted  me  to  take  all  means  of 
clearing  up  so  hurtftil  a  misund^rstandiBg.  After  this  there  was  no  room 
fcft  hesitation.    For  it  x»wiiely  laid  down  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
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Terms  of  Union,  that,  *  in  case  any  difference  should  ariae  between 
the  parochial  clergy  and  the  managera  of  the  schools,  in  reference  to 
the  preceding  rul^  respecting  the  religious  instruction  of  sdudars,  mr 
any  regulation  connected  therewith*  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  whose  decision  is  to  be  final.'  Indeed  this  is  the  only 
rule  which  could  .hare  been  established  consistently  with  a  due  regaid 
for  episcopal  authority :  and  it  is  drawn  up  in  conformity  to  that 
framed  by  the  compHers  of  our  Liturgy,  who  enjoin  '  for  the  resolution 
of  all  doubts  concerning  the  manner  bow  to  understand,  do,  and  execute 
the  things  contained  in  it,  that  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.' 

**  As  to  the  novelty  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  placed  on  the 
Terms  of  Union,  I  find  the  following  statement  in  a  letter  quoted  with 
general  approbation,  and  without  any  expression  of  disagreement,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  third  note  to  his  founh  charge :  *  I  would 
particularly  state,  that  the  children  attending  the  National  Schools  here, 
or  anywhere  else  that  I  know,  are  not,  as  was  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  lately,  all  required  to  attend  church  on  Sundays.  We  endea- 
vour to  see  that  they  keep  holy  the  Sabbath.  Where  the  parents  are 
decided  Dissenters,  they  are.  expected  to  go  with  their  parents  to  the 
chapel,  and  to  the  chapel-school.  If  Dissenters  are  careless  about  the 
religious  welfare  of  their  children,  we  then  strive  to  bring  them  to  school 
on  Sundays,  and  take  them  twice  to  church.'  I  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  practice  here  described  has  been  common  in  all  parts  of  England. 
Indeed,  in  the  debate  on  Education,  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  July  of  last  year,  as  reported  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^ 
the  Bishop  of  London  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Education  in  1818,  stating  that 
*  in  many  schools  where  the  National  system  is  adopted,  the  Church 
Catechism  is  only  taught,  and  attendance  €U  the  established  place  of 
tDorship  is  only  required  of  those  whose  parents  belong  to  the  Establish'^ 
ment.*  He  himself  in  the  same  debate  says  :  *  I  know  that  it  is  practi-  . 
cable  to  educate  the  children  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  together ; 
having  been  president  of  a  very  large  National  School,  to  which  children 
of  every  denomination,  Jews  not  excluded,  were  admitted.  I  know  that 
it  requires  very  judicious  management  to  avoid  giving  ofifence  to  Dis- 
senters :  yet  we  have  enforced  our  rules  judiciously;  and  the  Dissentera 
are  content  to  leave  their  children  in  our  hands,  to  receive  instruction  in 
what  are  held  by  the  Church  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christi- 
anity.' These  words  plainly  imply,  though  they  do  not  positively  assert, 
that  attendance  on  the  Lord's  day  was  not  exacted  from  all  the  children. 
Moreover  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  President  of  the  National 
Society,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  that  debate,  when  arguing 
that  the  National  System  of  £ducati(m  embraces  the  orthodox  Dissenters, 
expressly  states:  \  The  great  object  is  the  giving  the  Church  the  me^ns 
of  making  the  children  attend  the  parish  churdi :  hut  ^  their  parents 
tahe  them  to  any  other  places  of  worshipy  they  are  not  refused  per- 
mission. This  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  large  schools  in  London ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  school  in  Westminster,  where 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  Roman  Catholic  children.' 

'*  Still  there  is  another  more  important  question :  is  this  practice  wise 
and  right  7  It  baa  been  termed  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency* 
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Thene  ure  grand  words.  They  serve  one  to  take  shelter  behind,  when 
one  has  no  more  definite  argument  to  bring  forward.  They  enable  a 
man  to  feel  much  self-complacency,  at  being  the  resolute  champion  of 
principle,  and  to  look  down  on  his  opponent  as  the  lacquey  of  expe«> 
diency.  But  it  often  happens  that  they  who  are  the  forwardest  to  use 
these  terms,  have  no  notion,  or  a  very  confused  one,  of  the  meaning 
of  either.  They  often  mistake  a  maxim  for  a  principle,  and  fancy  that 
expediency  means  time-serving.  A  maxim  is  a  rule  generalized  from 
observation  and  experience :  a  principle  is  independent  of  observation, 
the  source  and  fountain-head  of  rules.  Maxims  may  often  be  at  variance 
with  expediency :  principles  never  can.  For  maxims,  being  drawn 
from  one  body  of  circumstances,  may  be  ill  suited  to  a  different.  To  take 
an  example,  we  often  hear  the  Duke  of  Wellington  censured  for  sacri- 
ficing principle  to  expediency  when  he  consented  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  few  statesmen  have  ever  kept  such  an 
unswerving  eye  upoii  principle  as  he  has  through  the  whole  of  his 
life.  I  will  not  argue  whether  the  concession  was  expedient  er  no. 
On  this  point  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  But  what  principle  was 
violated  by  it?  A  principle  is  above  all  circumstances,  and  applies 
cqnally  to  all  governments :  a  maxim  is  a  specific  application  of  a 
principle,  modiBed  by  circumstances :  and  while  great  minds,  discerning 
new  applieations  of  principles,  draw  forth  new  maxims  from  them,  little 
minds  are  enslaved  oy  maxims,  and  often,  through  cleaving  to  them  after 
they  have  become  obsolete,  abandon  the  very  principles  from  which  they 
were  derived.  They  will  not  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Now  is  it  a 
universal  principle  of  government,  that  the  members  of  a  legislature 
must  all  be  of  the  dominant  form  of  religion  P  Surely  this  cannot  be 
pretended  by  any  one  who  casts  his  thoughts  for  a  moment  over  the 
component  parts  of  our  vast  empire.  It  is  desirable  beyond  a  question 
that  they  should  be  so ;  as  it  is  likewise  desirable  that  all  the  members 
of  the  State  should  be  of  the  same  form  of  religion.  But  so  long  as 
this  latter  desire  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  business  of  statesmanly 
wisdom  is  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  political  power  according  to 
die  exigency  of  circumstances,  and  not  to  withhold  the  right  to  it  from 
those  Who  possess  it  already  in  fact. 

*^  So,  in  the  case  which  we  are  considering,  what  principle  is  there 
that  obliges  us  to  compel  all  the  children  in  our  parishes  to  attend  our 
Church-services  on  the  Lord's  day?  What  principle  is  there, — ^what  is 
there  bearing  the  remotest  semblance  of  a  principle, — ^that  obliges  us  to 
give  them  no  instruction,  unless  they  do  so?  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
Siat  they  aU  did.  The  state  of  things  would  be  far  happier  and  better, 
if  they  all  did.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  England  this  is  out  of 
the  question.  What  Uien  is  to  be  done  ?  Do  we  desire  that  a  dissenting 
school  should  be  set  np  in  every  parish?  Few  can  have  such  an  appetite 
for  spbisni  ptpd  contention  as  not  to  shrink  from  such  a  consequence. 
Are  w^  then  to  leave  those  children  whom  their  parents  will  not  dlow  to 
pome  to  chnrch  altogether  without  education  ?  God  forbid !  God  forbid 
^t  we  should  usurp  the  awful  prerogative  of  making  the  children  suffer 
p  this  manner  for  the  fault  of  their  parents !  Let  it  not  be  allied,  that 
the  Dissenters  have  gone  out  from  us,  that  therefore  they  have  no  claim 
ppon  us,  and  that  we  may  rightfully  leave  them  to  themselves.  This 
argument  is  brought  forward  so  ofte^  on  lik(s  opcusions,  that  I  feel  bound 
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to  eitter  a 'soleiim  protest  agauist  it.  The  sciiptiind  kagUAge  in 
which  it  is  clothed  gives  it  an  air  of  speciousness  which  is  wholly 
delusive.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  whence  the  words  are 
taken  (1  John  ii.  19)  to  warrant  us  in  leaving  those  who  have  gone 
out  from  ns  to  themselves.  The  Apostle  merely  warns  us  against 
them,  against  being  deceived  and  seduced  by  them.  And  had  not  we 
all  gone  out  from  God  ?  Yet  what  would  have  been  our  doom  had 
God  left  us  to  ourselves  ?  Besides,  when  we  call  to  mind  what  was  the 
character  and  conduct  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  clergy  during  the  last 
century, — the  Ufelessness  of  their  doctrine,  and  their  neglect  of  their 
pastoral  dutie8,*-^how  can  anybody  dare  to  say,  that  it  is  the  sin  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  they  have  gone  out  from  us?  I'he  sin  is  ours :  more 
than  half  of  it  is  ours.  If  they  have  left  us,  we  had  almost  left  them 
before.  It  was  while  we  slept  that  the  enemy  sowed  his  tares.  And  if 
we  do  anything  whereby  they  are  excluded,  whereby  they  are  checked 
and  hindered  from  returning  to  us,  much  of  the  guilt  of  their  schism 
will  still  lie  at  our  doors. 

'*  But  the  practice  I  have  recommended  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  commands  of  our  Church.  What  does  the  Church  command? 
Deacons  are  enjoined  by  the  Church  *  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the 
catechism.'  And  the  spirit  of  this  injunction,  and  of  the  Canons 
which  relate  to  the  teaching  of  the  young,  clearly  requires  that  we 
should  bring  up  her  children  in  her  doctrines  and  communion.  Such 
too  would  be  our  duty  and  our  earnest  de^^ire,  even  without  any  ex* 
press  injunction.  But  surely  the  Church  does  not  command  us  not  to 
give  any  instructioA  to  the  children  who  are  not  of  her  communion.  She 
does  not  contemplate  our  doing  so,  it  is  true :  for  in  the  days  when  her 
Formularies  and  Canons  were  drawn  up*  there  was  no  organiased,  re* 
cognised  body  of  Dissenters.  But  neither  expressly,  nor  by  implication, 
does  the  Church  command  us  not  to  teach  any  children,  except  those 
who  are  of  her  communion.  This  would  iudeed  be  in  direct  opposi^on 
to  her  liord's  last  command.  Her  charge  is  to  goi  and  teach  all  nations, 
not  the  faithful  merely,  but  the  heathens  also.  Much  more  is  she  to 
teach,  and  to  try  to  reclaim  the  erring  among  believers.  Ai;4  what  is 
she  to  teach  them  ?  nhat  portion  of  the  divine  riches,  with  which  she  is 
endowed,  is  she  to  bestow  on  them?  As  much  as  they  will  receive. 
This  is  the  only  measure,  the  only  limit.  She  is  to  give  them  as  much 
as  they  will  receive^  and  to  offer  them  more.  T^'us  does  our  gracious 
Lord  deal  wiih  man  ;  and  thus  should  His  Church.  Thus  too  she  does 
deal  in  her  public  ministry  It  is  her  earnest  desire  that  all  her  members 
should  enjoy  all  her  privileges,  that  they  should  all  be  communicants  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord*  But  she  does  nut  exclude  them  from  |p^r  other 
services,  if  they  are  unwillii\g  to  communicate.  Though  she  wisihes  that 
all  should  receive  all  her  gilts,  she  does  not  withhold  the  less  from  those 
who  will  not  receive  the  greater. 

'^  Indeed,  if  we  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  in  its 
cathohc  comprehensiveness,  shaU  we  not  be  unwilling  to  recognise  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  dissent  ?  Shall  we  ip^ot  act  toward  Dissenters, 
whenever  and  in  whatsoever  they  will  allow  us,  almost  as  though  they 
were  of  our  own  communion  ?  If  they  are  individually  virulent  enemies 
and  revilers  of  our  Chiurch,  then  it  may  become  our  duty  to  withstand 
them.    9ut  thofe  who  have  been  bpni  aud  bred  up  iv^  diss^t,  t&o^e  who 
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we  oo|  regard  them  a^  members  of  our  qwq  body,  aicl^ly  indeed  and 
diseaeeda  yet  for  that  very  reaaononly  needing  tfa^more  oare,  the  gentler, 
milder,  mpre  healing  treatment  ? 

•*  To  other  objectionB  it  ia  needless  to  make  any  detailed  reply.  IhaTe 
been  tpld  tbat  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  inay  come.  A(ost  true. 
But  what  is  doing  evil  ?  Is  teaching  a  dissenting  child  his  duty  to  God 
and  to  his  neighbour,  doing  evil  ?  Is  teaching  a  dissenting  child  to  read, 
doing  evil  ?  Would  teaching  a  heathen  be  doing  evil  ?  Are  not  all  such 
acts  good,  so  far  as  they  go  ?  And  is  it  not  our  duty  to  do  all  the  good 
that  we  can,  even  though  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  should  wish  ? 

*'  It  has  also  been  said,  that  Dissenters  will  come  and  learn  in  our 
schools,  and  then  ma]f  turn  their  learning  against  us.  If  so,  the  sin  will 
be  theirs,  not  ours,  At  all  events  they  are  much  less  likely  to  turn  their 
learning  against  us,  if  we  have  bee;i  their  teachers,  than  if  they  were 
brought  up  in  a  dissenting  school.  And  most  heartily  do  I  wish,  pot  that 
they  may  turn  their  learning  against  us,  but  that,  if  they  doi  they  may  do 
It  with  the  kindly  and  intelligent  regard  for  us  which,  we  miiy  trust, 
they  will  have  acquired  under  our  affectionate  and  judicious  tuition. 

*'  There  is  a  practical  diSQculty,  I  am  aware,  vith  ragiprd  tq  the  cate- 
chism. To  certain  questions  in  the  catechism  the  children  of  Dissenters 
cannot  return  the  prescrihed  answers  consistently  with  strict  verbal 
truth;  which  should  never  be  compromised,  least  of  all  in  such 
momentous  matters,  by  any  interpretation  evading  or  slurring  over  the 

Slain  literal  pieaning  oif  the  words.  Some  diasenting  children  will  have 
ad  no  sponsors ;  some  may  not  even  be  baptized.  Now  this,  I  must 
observe,  is  not  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  practice  I  have  recommended* 
The  same  difficulty  exists  with  the  same  force,  whether  the  dissenting 
children  attend  our  churches,  or  no*  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody 
insane  enough  to  express  a  wish  that  all  I  he  children  of  the  Dissenters 
were  wholly  banished  from  our  schools.  On  the  contrary  \t,  has  been 
urged  repeatedly,  as  a  most  legitimate  argument  against  the  ministerial 
plan,  that  it  was  needless,  because  the  children  of  the  Dissenters  are 
already  comprehended  in  the  existing  system  of  pational  education,  and 
vast  numbers  have  been  brought  up  under  it-  Thus  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce,  who,  with  the  glorious  name,  inherits  the  spirit  of  his  father, 
says  in  his  Letter  tQ  Lord  Brougham  (p.  20) : — '  The  only  shadow  of 
fair  argument  by  which  this  proposition  (that  the  present  system  of 
education  is  insufficient  in  quantity)  is  supported,  ia  founded  on  the 
assertion  that  there  are  multimdes  of  Dissenters  who  will  not  receive  the 
education  of  the  Church,  and  for  whom  therefore  the  State  mnst  provide 
another,  unless  we  are  content  that  they  should  perish  through  lack  of 
knowledge.  Let  the  multitude  of  middle-schools  and  grammar-schools 
in  every  town,  where,  under  the  teaching  of  Churchmen,  the  children  of 
Dissenters  are  instructed,  give  the  answer.  Let  every  National  School 
in  the  country  reply,^  A  couple  of  pages  after,  he  gives  a  statement, 
taken  from  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1833,  showing  that,  while  out 
of  1,548,890  Sunday -scholars,  750,107  are  educated  iu  diaseuting 
schools,  leaving  798,783  for  the  Church-schools  j;  on  (he  other  hand, 
out  of  1 ,276,947  daily  scliolars,  only  51,822  goto  dissenting  schools, 
leaving  1,2*^5,125  for  those  in  connexion  with  the  Church.  (lenpe  it 
would  appear  that,  of  the  scholars  that  attend  the  Church  daily  scboolsi 
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alH>ve  400,000  do  not  attend  the  Ghiireh  Sanday-Bchoois  }^-«  moet  Md, 
but  conclusive  proof,  that  it  has  not  been  the  unWersal  practice  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  our  weekday  acholara  on  Sundays.  And  can  anybody, 
looking  at  these  numbers,  be  desperate  enough  to  maintain  that  these 
400,000  weekday  scholars  ought  to  be  driven  by  one  sweeping  inter- 
dict from  our  schools?  or  that  the  750,000  scholars  who  attend  the 
dissenting  Sundaynschools,  should  be  left  altogether  without  any  further 
education  ?  or  that  dissenting  schools  for  them  ought  to  be  set  up  in 
every  parish,  whereby  every  parish  shall  be  split  in  sunder  by  a  broad 
impassable  gulf  of  rivalry  and  hatred,  stretching  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave ;  so  that  in  every  parish  we  shall  see  Judah  vexing  Ephraim, 
and  Ephraim  envying  Judah  ?  In  towns,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  multitudes  crowded  together,  neighbours  know  so  much  less  of 
each  other,  opposition  schools  may  indeed  co-exist  without  coming  into 
collision :  but  in  country  parishes,  where  the  eyes  of  all  are  upon  every 
one,  a  visitation  by  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  at  once  would  be  more 
endurable,  seeing  that  they  would  pass  by,  than  such  a  rankling  festering 
gangrene  of  division.  In  the  numbers  just  recited,  as  in  all  such  state- 
ments, there  are  doubtless  many  inaccuracies :  nor  do  I  mean  to  assert 
that  all,  or  even  the  chief  part  of  the  scholars,  who  absent  themselves 
from  our  Sunday-schools,  belong  to  our  National  schools.  But  assuredly 
the  inaccuracies  cannot  be  su&cient  to  modify  the  decision  which  the 
present  state  of  England  forces  upon  us :  and  the  principles  which  should 
determine  that  decision  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  schools  they  are 
applied  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society  or  no.  For  the 
desire  of  the  National  Society,  unless  its  name  be  a  usurpation,  must 
needs  be  to  render  its  system  co-extensive  with  the  English  Church. 

**  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  further  shows,  from  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  the  general  practice 
to  teach  the  catechism  to  the  dissenting  children  in  our  schools,  and 
that  this  practice  is  hardly  ever  objected  to.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
merely  desirable,  but  our  duty,  to  refrain  from  requiring  the  prescribed 
answers  from  any  one  who  is  unable  to  make  them  with  strict  literal 
truth.  Doubtless  the  child  may  repeat  the  answers  without  any  con- 
scious falsehood,  from  repeating  them  by  rote,  without  attaching  any 
meaning  to  the  words.  But  this  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  we 
should  most  study  to  ayert.  We  should  endeavour  to  render  the  cate- 
chism a  living,  not  a  dead  form  of  words.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  requisite 
that  every  word  should  apply  in  its  plain,  full  meaning  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  declare  it  of  themselves.  Hence  it  behoves  the  minister 
to  exercise  a  carefril  discretion  in  this  matter.  Indeed  if  we  had  an 
ecclesiastical  government  authorized  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  one  of  the  first 
changes  they  would  make  would  probably  be  in  that  part  of  the  cate- 
chism which  relates  to  sponsors :  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
those  answers  do  not  apply  strictly  even'to  the  children  of  our  own  com- 
munion. It  is  seldom  true  of  children  privately  baptized,  that  their  name 
was  given  to  them  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers  :  nor  were  the 
promises  made  for  them  then^  at  their  baptism,  but  subsequently,  when 
they  were  received  into  the  Church.  These  objections  may  be  termed 
immaterial,  no  principle  of  the  catechism  being  affected  by  them.  But 
for  that  very  reason  should  they  be  removed^  as  they  so  easily  migh^  be  : 
ftr  nothing  is  immaterial  which  violatcQ  tr^^^i  ahoye  iiU  in  matter  of 
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8ueb  solemn  moment.  Nor  is  any  practice  more  misduevous  (iiftn  that 
of  playing  tricks  with  the  conscience,  and  twisting  words  to  mean  what 
we  know  thev  do  not  mean,  and  were  never  intended  to  mean*  He  who 
does  this  is  slipping  down  into  Jesuitry,  and  may  soon  reach  the  bottom* 
And  burtfal  as  such  a  practice  is  to  a  man,  to  a  child  it  is  deadly  poison. 

'*  At  present  therefore  it  is  incumbent  on  each  individual  minister 
to  exercise  his  own  judgpnent  in  teaching  the  catechism,  and  to  take  care 
that  every  answer  in  it  may  be  applicable  in  its  strict  sense  to  each  child  by 
whom  it  is  uttered ;  whether  he  deem  it  most  advisable  to  omit  putting 
some  of  the  questions  to  the  children  to  whom  they  are  inapplicable,  or 
whether  he  allow  himself  so  to  modify  the  answer  that  the  inapplicableness 
shall  cease.  Nor  does  this  obligation  lie  on  him  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  children  of  Dissenters,  but  also,  whenever  he  is  aware  of  the 
ftct,  in  r^;ard  to  those  of  our  own  communion  whose  baptism  preceded 
their  reception  into  the  Church.  Indeed  such  a  discretion  is  assigned 
to  him  in  the  Answer  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Savoy  Conference ;  where 
one  of  the  Exceptions  against  the  catechism  had  naturally  been  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  answere  which  speak  of  sponsors,  to  numerous 
members  of  the  Church.  On  this  point,  had  the  Bishops  been  actuated 
by  a  wiser  and  more  conciliatory  spirit,  they  would  assuredly  have 
conceded  what  was  so  plainly  reasonable  and  right.  Their  reply,  how- 
ever, as  given  in  Dr.  Cardwell's  HiOory  of  Conferences  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  (p.  356),  is :  *  Though  divers  have  been  of  late 
baptized  without  godfatben,  yet  many  have  been  baptized  with  them : 
and  those  may  answer  the  questions  as  they  are ;  the  rest  must  answer 
according  to  truths  And  this,  like  the  other  precepts  about  the  cate- 
chism, refers  no  doubt  to  catechizing  in  church :  much  more  then  may 
we  deem  ourselves  authorized  to  exercise  such  a  discretion  in  our  schools. 
At  the  same  time  a  conscientious  minister,  whose  heart  is  animated  by 
Christian  love,  may  easily  show,  even  while  he  scrupulously  avoids  cast** 
ing  any  reproach  on  the  parents,  that  the  distinction  made  in  behalf 
of  the  dissenting  children  is  no  privilege,  but  the  contrary.  Thus  the 
children  of  our  Church,  instead  of  being  rendered  careless  about  the 
blessings  which  they  have  received  at  her  hands, — as  it  has  been  argued 
that  they  would  be,— may  even  have  the  value  of  those  blessings  impressed 
more  forcibly  upon  them.  We  all  know  how  far  too  general  a  property 
of  human  nature  it  is  to  prize  whatever  is  singular  and  distinctive,  and 
to  underrate  what  is  common ;  a  tendency  of  which  the  very  words, 
common^  ordinary^  vulgar^  in  their  depreciatory  signification,  bear  wit- 
ness. We  need  a  re-action,  ere  we  can  act :  we  must  have  a  check,  to 
keep  us  in  our  place :  and  few  say  Yesy  with  the  same  emphasis  with 
which  they  say  No, 

'*Thus  every  way  our  question  is  not  one  between  principle  and  ex- 
pediency,  but  one  in  which  principle  and  expediency  coincide.  It  is  a 
question  in  which  it  behoves  us  not  to  shackle  ourselves  by  absolute 
maxims,  which  may  have  been  appropriate  to  a  different  combination 
of  circumstances,  but  which,  now  that  the  state  of  the  Church  is  so 
greatly  altered,  are  for  that  very  reason  no  longer  appropriate.  It  be- 
hoves ns  to  look  well  at  the  state  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  and, 
according  to  the  precept  and  practice  of  the  great  Apostle,  to  follow  that 
which  is  expedient,  that  by  which  peace  and  love  may  be  promoted,  that 
which  makes  for  the  profit  of  many,  that  by  which  souls  may  be  saved. 
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This  it  the  high  prerogative  of  love,  whereby  it  ie  abore  the  kw^  above 
it  both  BB  fulfilling  it*  and  as  knowing  when  the  best  way  of  Mfillitig 
its  spirit  is  to  violate  the  letter;  even  at  our  bleteed  Lord  himself  ^U 
filled  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  healing  on  the  Sabbath-day.  And  in 
order  that  we  may  discern  when  such  deviations  from  maxims  are  ex- 
pedient, does  our  Lord  require  of  His  Church  that  she  should  have  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  along  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

**  In  concluding  this  note,  which  has  been  drawn  out  to  so  great  length 
in  consquence  of  the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject,  I  will  repeat 
that  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  adopt  my  view  of  it,  any  farther  than  he 
may  be  induced  by  the  ailments  to  do  so.  If  a  clergyman  thinks  k 
expedient  to  restrict  the  admission  of  dissenting  children  into  his  school, 
let  him  exercise  his  own  discretion  :  and  in  large  towns,  where  the  Dis^ 
senters  have  already  established  schools  of  their  own»  it  may  often  be  prii- 
dent  to  do  so.  But  most  earnestly  would  I  deprecate  all  attempts  to 
impose  the  same  restrictions  on  us,  who  deem  them  utterly  inexpedient, 
unwise,  and  pernicious." 
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Report  an  Schools  in  the  Southern  Dutrid,  hy  the 
Beo.  John  Alien,  M.A. 

King's  Collets  Lwdo*,  Jaouaiy  ti,  1843. 

Mt  Lords, 

It  is  my  duty  now  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  au  account 
of  work  done  by  roe  in  my  district  during  the  past  year. 

The  whole  number  of  Schools  inspected  amounts  to  281 ;  of 
these — 
116  were  schools  in  which  boys  and   girls  were  taught  apart 

under  a  master  and  a  nustresa 
48  were  schools  under  a  master,  assisted  in  a  majority  of  in« 

stances  by  a  sewing  mistress  for  the  girl& 
72  were   schools  under  a  mistress,   mostly   attended  by   both 

sexes. 
35  were  infant-schools  under   a  mistress,  in  rooms,   with  few 
exceptions,  fitted  up  with  galleries. 
2  were  buildings  only  used  as  Sunday  schools. 
8  were  dame-school^  held  in  cottages. 

281  total. 

If  each  room  under  a  teacher  be  counted  as  a  separate  school^ 
the  first  class  of  these  must  be  counted  as  double  schools ;  and, 
according  to  that  reckoning,  the  whole  number  of  schools  inspected 
amounts  to  397. 

Of  these  281  schools  inspected,  2  were  in  Bedfordshire,  1  was 
in  Dorsetshire,  1  in  Oxfordshire,  6  in  Hertfordshire,  7  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, 1 1  in  Berkshire,  20  in  Kent,  24  m  Wiltshire,  27  in 
Sussex,  71  in  Surrey,  111  in  Hampshire. 

Again,  of  these  281  schools  inspected,  99  have  been  aided  by 
your  Lordships;  44  have  been  aided  by  the  Treasury;  the 
remainder  have  received  no  aid  from  the  public  funds,  but  have 
invited  inspection.  Of  the  schools  that  have  invited  inspection 
not  being  aided  by  public  money,  4  were  in  Sussex,  48  were  in 
Surrey,  86  were  in  Hampshire. 

In  the  diocese  of  Winchester  the  Bishop  has  recommended  hit 
clergy  to  apply  for  inspection,  and  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
faciUtate  the  work.  My  most  respectful  thanks  are  due  to  his 
Lordship  for  the  mode  in  which  he  introduced  me  to  his  diocese ; 
and  to  the  Clergy,  for  the  liberal  hospitality,  kindness,  and  at* 
tention  with  which  I  have  been  received.  Certainly,  if  the  work 
of  inspection  does  not  prosper  in  the  district  that  has  been  allotted 
to  me,  the  fault  will  lie  only  witU  myself. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  names  of  the  schools  impetibtd^ 
arranged  in  classes,  and  placed  according  to  alphabetical  order  in 
counties.  Hie  number  of  children  found  in  attendance,  som0 
general  facts  observed  as  to  their  proficiency,  the  size  of  the 
school- rooms,  &c.,  are  also  noted  :^— 
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NAME 

OP 
SCHOOL. 

1 

1 

ESADINO. 

wRrmio. 

Nomben 

PreMnt 

on  Day  of 

Inapeetion. 

Not 

■dfaneed 
beyond 
woidaof 

four 
Ifltton. 

Abloto 

veadtho 

New 

Taatament 
witbottt 

Uanderittg. 

On 
Slatea. 

On 
Pkper. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boya. 

Oirla. 

Boyt.  1  Glris. 

Boya. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

tiirls. 

BsBVOUDSHni. 

£• 

Eaton  Bray  •  •  •  • 

1842 

72 

28 

21 

5 

3 

15 

3 

5 

7 

22 

12 

BBMSHims. 

Chieveley 

• 

75T 

51 

53 

14 

12 

14 

28 

41 

33 

10 

20 

Hunt 

1818 

140 

64 

67 

14 

9 

27 

35 

36 

28 

28 

39 

Winkfleld 

• 

TOT 

88 

20 

7 

4 

7 

7 

20 

10 

9 

2 

Upton 

1842 

64 

48 

43 

9 

15 

23 

6 

82 

35 

16 

8 

BvonyoBAMnnmB. 

Prinon  RUboio'  •  . 

1838 

103 

47 

20 

9 

2 

15 

11 

25 

10 

22 

10 

StokitPogli  .  .  .  . 

1843 

85 

62 

40 

16 

7 

11 

12 

30 

21 

38 

19 

DoMSTtBIBX, 

ShaflttlMiry  .... 

1841 

103 

124 

72 

41 

51 

27 

23 

69 

60 

34 

12 

HAMnBXBS. 

Alton 

1818 

200 

96 

64 

31 

18 

36 

28 

56 

45 

39 

9 

Alwntoko    •  •  •  ■ 

1843 

174 

55 

30 

3 

6 

22 

8 

30 

17 

25 

13 

Andofor    •  .  •  .  • 

1812 

•  • 

88 

66 

28 

26 

22 

24 

50 

36 

38 

17 

Aiitttun     •  •  •  •  • 

• 

•  • 

27 

34 

17 

14 

7 

7 

8 

16 

8 

• 

Bmtley    .  •  .  •  . 

1842 

100 

64 

55 

24 

15 

16 

19 

30 

21 

34 

24 

BUbop*aWalUiAm* 

1833 

•    • 

59 

40 

26 

12 

9 

12 

19 

0 

22 

16 

MKtgm^nnmr  •  •  •  • 

1837 

80T 

66 

45 

14 

7 

ao 

18 

4 

0 

81 

10 

Butoy  •'••••  • 

1839 

45 

46 

38 

6 

6 

15 

16 

1 

0 

27 

16 

•  IaMBMllnrcaMtlieMMMKl>MttottUt]ieBoyB,aottlM  Miaftrewal 


in  the  SoiUliem  District 
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ARITHMETIC. 


In  flnt 

four 

Rulea. 


Boys. 

6 

25 

38 


27 
23 


53 


87 


44 

55 
62 

7 
31 

19 
9 

14 


GirU. 


In 
Compound 

"RttlM. 


6 

1ft 

36 

8 
34 


Boys. 


34 


38 


37 


20 


4 
32 

1ft 
O 

9 


12 


2 


15 


6 


18 


3 

2 
3 

6 
6 

9 


OirU. 


2 

18 


O 


9 


O 

O 
O 

O 
O 


0 
O 

I 

o 

J9 


3 

O 
3 

6 


3 


9 

O 
5 

O 
3 


M 


L.C. 


L.C. 

C. 
L.C. 


C. 
L.C. 

C, 


Nnmber 
per  week. 


Feet. 
Ewlil8iby24 


Each  30  by  20 


Each  16  by  26 


Each  26  by  15 


33  by 


Each  42  by  21 


Each  47  by  21 

Girla'26byl6 
24  by  48 

Each30jbyl6 
Each  30  by  20 

Each  18  by  15 


24f..44r..7<l. 


Htf.,2i{.3A 


U. 


Itf. 


U. 


U.  Se  24l. 


lA 


irf. 


14. 

4u.|  Ia» 
U.Se2i. 


Miatroaa  verr    pleating;    schoola 
greatly  indebted  to  di*  cleigyman 


or  their  kind  very  ntiafactory— 
Greatly  indebted  to  the  paina  of 
the  clergyman — Matter  an  old 
Boldier,  orderly— Miatxeascapable. 

Boys  trained  in  horticuUare,  their 
intelligence  may  be  more  exercised 
— 4jirls  very  clean  and  oideriy. 

Mistress  pleasing — ^Master  qukiL 
and  capable. 

Master  methodical  and  not  defi- 
cient in  ability ;  more  might  be 
done  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
children->-Miatress  absent  at  time 
of  my  visit— Writing  fkir,  arith- 
metic good. 

Mistress  pleasing— It  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  clergyman,  or  the 
landowner,  if  tlie  aeiiool  be  not 
among  the  best  in  the  oounty. 

School  much  indebted  to  the  pains 
of  the  clergyman  and  his  &mily 
—Mistress  gentle  and  pleasing, 
teaches  a  good  deal  of  ScriDtnre-^ 
Master  apparently  loves  hu  work. 

Scriptural  knowledge  very  satis* 
factory  —  Gentle  and  pleasinff 
teadiei*— Boys  do  arithmetic  and 
spell  well. 

Boyi^  school  in  sll  respects  most 
satisCsetory^Ezcellent  building. 

Master  shonld  pay  more  attention 
to  his  lower  cImscs — Room  for 
improvement  in  both  schools. 


Room  for  improvement. 

Much  indebted,  apparentlv,  to  the 
painii  of  the  clergyman— Teachers 
gentle  and  pleasing. 

Room  for  improvement. 


Schools  greatly  Indebted  to  the 
pains  of  the  clergy— 8parlous 
rooms— Children  dunt  remark- 
ably well. 

Master  and  miatreas  are  doing  good 
service. 


the  Girls ;  in  tltose  casea  I  have  claaied  the  Children  of  the  same  sex  together. 


E 
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M  tiM  HuMt  bM  Mt  ill  tb«  Boyt,  nor  tin  WitrMi  *II  tlM 


i«  ike  Southern  Disirid. 


ABITHMBTIC. 


i'll 


Sebiiglt  ulilud  Is  I 


FrlurnH-Cbil- 


(t«wll],  ul  hope,  k( 
nlnOl;  bafon   him  I) 


BoTi'  ITlbylS 


EKb  3fi  by  16     1 
:h30bi£5 


Kooiq  for  iDproTflmFDt  In  bovi' 
•choal— OIH/  acbDol  •ulAetotjr. 

raini  tiken  with  lh>  upper 
bT  Ihn  cleTgymHi— MuWr,  r 
JwigBunt,  DDl  ■  rerji  •erviteeble 
on-K«eWa  «J5   riom    M 


— Bovt  nol    . 

•nd  «i»k  lo  ihe  gUl^MiitFf  ' 
kUm  uiil  iBlBlligiiit. 

liter  %  vetr  pleulnji  jpecfnwn  of 
!•  kind-llu  bm  f«l|  U  hli 
Mt,  teuliee  the  gcriptDRH  weU— 

Build  I DH  ipKiaiu. 

A  irxA  buHdlng — The  rmcheri  Ap- 
peued  to  me  very  Hrrke^ble. 

^h  ^w'*  eiJJnH—SpHioui 
I    Intelli- 


The 


fenll]'  Unghl. 

glili'  echool  not  eumined— 

boye  mainly  under  tbe  te«1i- 

ett,  mid  ■oiDcueiubieqiieiill)' 


Cilia  ;  in  lbo«  a 


havecluHdlheChlldioi 
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NAME 

OF 
SCHOOL. 


Freshwstcf  •  •  •  • 


Godibm. 


Gosport 


Hambledon  •  •  •  • 


Hartley  WintD«y    . 


Havant 


6 

8 

•S 

1 

pa 


1714 


1615 


1835 


1848 


1839 


1826 


Hooghton*  ....     1831 


King  Somborna 


liODgpaiiah*.   .  .  • 


1842 


1834 


Nil 

IeJb 


ie. 


160 


Numben 

lYeMnt 

on  day  of 

Inspection. 


READING. 


Boys.   Girls. 


64 


63 


33 


116 


40 


49 


74 


50 


46 


53        63 


SI         32 


67 


fid 


42 


S7 


Not 

advanced 

Ijeyond 

words  of 

four 
letters. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


26 


8 


69 


15 


10 


12 


10 


13 


17 


25 


15 


18 


2 


10 


8 


22 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Testament 
withoat 

blundering. 


Boys. '  Girls. 


21 


12 


30 


11 


8 


16 


3 


18 


20 


23 


10 


10 


38 


11 


27        27 


7    i     14 


WRITING. 


On 
Slates. 

On 
Paper. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boya. 

Girls. 

• 

43 

47 

21 

16 

17 

16 

8 

19 

79 

61 

37 

13 

18 

19 

9 

13 

1 

24 

13 

14 

i 

28 

35 

25 

16 

4 

7 

5 

11 

25 

1 

i 

1 

1 

30 

22 

29  1 

1 

1 

1 

85 

89 

0 

i 
1 

*  In  tome  few  caset  the  Master  has  not  all  the  Hoys,  nor  the  Mistress  all  tbs 


in  th0  Souilmn  Didriet. 


* 

S3 

3 

* 

* 

L.C. 

25 

32 

• 

6 

1 

C. 

sa 

« 

10 

3 

1 

c. 

39 

3» 

* 

0 

LC. 

30 

11 

■ 

■ 

L.C. 

OltV  nbr  IS 


■■iribrail 
•  laibTi! 


B  luvht  wllh  (i«t  palm 


Baam  tor  Imptoveimi 
Ubtnufppflut  tobftT 


9(b»l  nppoUd  br  !>"<  lud 
virnvT,  ud  ffnmlljr  imlebted  lo 
lb*  piliu  tf  ths  olargymui— 
Cbildnn  know  >  (nod  dnl  or 
■ctIpUto— IVrhftpa  tho  muter 
mlfhl  do   b]OT«,  bT  qii«sUoii&ii|rp 

toViu  oot  Iho  UtoU' ■ 

thfl  childnn. 


Olid,  iMliU'liklnii,  ind  pleulni 
ttaetaan'-Oilldnn  rloo  and 
orderlT— At  tfaa  puoetiM  icboola 
■bonl  !n  chlldm  itxnd  Itvn  Iho 

HaalR  ihould  uka  noloa  wlik 
oUHKbeitdeihli  Inlelui— Pu 
kut  111*  mlunoo  wonU  bilp  moot 
irBot  •ttontian  own  eoolHd  u 


lilldcon  uaifbt  aut  inlrllicaBtlr 
ud  BllafkctorllT  la  (II  mpocu 
utamlT   axKdaad    la 
,>n4lBll>a  It 


J^tKlr  m 


.  till  wlfS  tSlagfivt 
sf  Ihatr  palni  uoM  greti^ini— 
loppoiti  llmlf.  and    la   ittondail 


landing   ItbiaiT, 

Appaadli.) 

I  ll«Blirnlailiool'iooiB,*IoallBnaT 
icell  UuanMd— Oraatlf  lodabted 
10  ihapalm  of  Uw  dutT™"  "■' 


in  thoM  naa  I  IwTa  elMMd  tho  CUUitn  of  Um  mih  an  lofatlwr. 
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mmmmmm 

NAME 

OF 
SCHOOL. 


•T" 


a 


1 


Lyttltogtofi 


Milton 


Glrlt, 

1818 

Boy», 

1836 


1836 


a '3  Mil 


IftOT. 


Nether  Wallop.  .  .    1839 


newpon 


1612 


PiBtenfleld, 


1886 


PtetnnottUi  •  •  •  •       • 


Shirley 1837 


SoQthamptoo,  St. 
Mary. 


SoQthamptoni  Holy 
Trinity. 

St.  Mury^  Bourn  *  • 


StrattoB,  Eeet  .  .  . 


60  T. 


46  T. 


126  T. 


Nnmbers 

Pment 

on  day  of 

Intpvetion. 


Bovt. '  GirU. 


UB 


38 


33 


108 


180 


97 


%< 


READING. 


Not 

advanced 

beyond 

wordaof 

foor 
letters. 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Teetamettt 
withoDt 

blundering. 


Boyt.  Girls.  Boys. 


SO 


18 


66 


131 


5S 


161 


41 

9 

39 

10 

70 

27 

•  t 

47 

8 

81 

63 

60 

4 

» • 

C   J 

113 

67 

12 


17 


SI 


62 


10 


39 


11 


18 


8 


61 


23 


26 


16 


Girls. 


65 


14 


10 


27 


10 


43 


^ 


38 


WRITING. 


On 


Boys. 


47 


10 


18 


82 


15 


60 


19 


40 


Girls. 


44 


14 


10 


60 


89 


22 


35 


Examination  of  Children  postponed  on  aeoonnt  of  illness  of  teacher. 


Sonth  Stoneham 
(West  End.) 

8«ny 


1885 

.  ■  1 

51 

57 

22 

• 

•  . 

39 

63 

15 

1S38 

72  T. 

37 

81 

15 

1843 

50 

89 

23 

14 

mm 

21 


10 


13 


15         12 


13 


'illness 

ofteaci 

17 

25 

90 

17 

10 

16 

7 

14 

21 


33 


12 


On 

Paper. 


fioys. 


66 


11 


15 


26 


51 


51 


3d 


66 


19 


14 


6 


in  ihe  Sduiftefn  District. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Inflnt 

r<)ttr 

RnlM. 


Boys< 


62 


14 


18 


103 


44 


SI 


33 


66 


18 


16 


Girl*. 


78 


3} 


83 


68 


In 

OoiBpbnnd 

Rtilm. 


IMfJK* 


11 


14 


33 


is 


60 


45 


11 


35 


II 


16 


11 


13 


li 


6 


2 


Oiris. 


8 


o 

I 

P4 


18 


I -a 


5.SW0 


L.C. 


L.C. 


L.  C. 


L.C, 


L.C. 


C. 


Alt«»of 
S^ool  Rooms. 


Feet. 
Bftch  20|  by  46 


Eulk  13  by  26i 


211  by  15 


Boys' 55  by  35 


Escli40by20 


Nnmber  of 

Pence 

paid  by 

each  Child 

per  week. 


id.  ft  Id. 


24  by  18) 


Boys' 24  by  50 
Girls'  24  by  40 


&c]i25bym 


20  by  35 


BMsh20}byl5i 


Id. 


\d. 


Id, 


U. 


2d.  kid. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


REMARKS. 


Boys'  school  has  lately  changed 
muters,  to  be  pat  under  an  un- 
trained  teacher — The  girls'  school 
a  very  good  one. 


Master  In  bad  health— Boys  greatly 
indebted  to  the  pains  of  the  cler- 
gymaA. 

Master  appears  to  act  under  a 
sense  of  duty. 

Teachers  have  not  been  long  at 
their  work — Master  intelligent 
and  p«int>taking— Mistress  gentle. 
Some  of  her  girls  answer  well  in 
Serfptnre.  Clerffyman  and  Com- 
mittee  greatly  interested  In  the 
school— My  examination  harried 
ftom  a  want  of  pirover  arrange- 
ment on  my  own  part. 

Teachers  apparently  right-minded 
and  anxiuus  to  do  tneir  best — 
Children  know  a  good  deal  of 
Scripture ;  are  taught  writing  weU. 

Order  of  the  entire  boys*  school, 
and  the  intelligenoe  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  Iwst  class  much  im- 
proved since  last  visit. 

Very  qniet  and  orderly  schools- 
Children  tauffht  the  catechism 
carefully,  and  know  a  good  deal 
of  Scripture— Attendance  good. 

Teachers  palna-taking,  intelligent, 
and  (considering  their  difflcuities) 
successful  —  Sadly  overtasked — 
Need  |6r  an  inflmt  school. 


Bailding  ont  of  repair— Master  ap- 
parently a  person  of  capacity  and 
of  right  parpose. 

Very  pleasing  In  its  arrangements 
ana  as  rq^aras  the  manners  of  the 
children — Girls  are  taught  to  be 

Sood  servants ;  they  know  a  great 
eal  of  Scripture,— Schools  Sup- 
ported by  the  landowner. 

Room  for  improvement. 


School  only  open  a  few  months — 
The  whole  aistriet  recently  re- 
claimed fWym  the  wmste— Promise 
of  good. 
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NAME 

OP 
SCHOOL. 


i 

I 

%m 
O 

I 


Tiehfteld 


l^ncliester  •  •   .  . 


HemiToRMHiac. 
Tring 

Kkkt. 
Aahford 

Boeklaod 

Chiddingttone  .  .  • 

Frittenden   .  .   .  . 
GraTCwnd .  .  .  .  • 

Loom 

Mudjitone 

Meopliam  .  •  •  •  • 

Stone 

Sydcnhftin  ..... 


Tcntcfdvo  ■  a  •  '  • 


1830 


1811 


1842 


1816 


1840 


1842 


1842 


1834 


1843 


1842 


1841 


1815 


1812 


PS  «  6 

§S.e1 
BEiE 


£. 


183 


206 


81 


138 


65 


490  T. 


96 
480 

82 
70 
35  T. 

150 


READING. 


Nnmben 

Prewnt 

on  day  of 

In«)jeotioa. 


Not 

ndyaneed 

beyond 

«ord«of 

four 
letters. 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Testament 
without 

blundering. 


WRITINO. 


71 


1S2 


74 


92 


51 


61 


74 


137 


54 
175 

37 
40 
80 

77 


<» 


94 


28 


50 


20 


arr 


80 


101 


44 

142 

26 
35 
47 

52 


1  Boys. 

Girls. 

V 

81 

12 

29 

18 

8 

21 

15 

14 

5 

12 

12 

21 

18 

10 

24 

14 

14 

23 

23 

9 

9 

18 

9 

10 

2 

16 

7 

Boys. 


IS 


47 


24 


24 


18 


21 


19 


54 


25 
51 

10 
10 
35 

17 


40 


37 


6 


19 


11 


20 


29 


18 
37 

7 
11 
25 

15 


1 

1 

On 

Slatas. 

1 

On 
Paper. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.  Girls. 

52 

59 

19 

13 

69 

66 

53 

28 

12 

94 

43 

5 

21 

33 

43 

17 

9 

4 

20 

5 

34 

28 

17 

9 

27 

42 

47 

38 

60 

60 

77 

41 

28 

32 

26 

12 

104 

50 

71 

92 

21 

16 

15 

11 

16 

23 

14 

12 

55 

22 

25 

14 

34 

30 

43 

2 

t 

in  the  Southern  District. 
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ARITHMBTIC. 


In  ATst 

four 
Bulet. 


Doys. 


GirU. 


65 


6a 


33 

1 

19 

40 
27 


32 
41 

15 
10 
28 

li 


In 

Compound 

RaW 


Boys.  Girls 


8 


20 


11 

4 
4 


8 


O 

27 

2 

6 

23 

19 


12 


17 

1 
O 


2a 


O 

27 

O 
5 

8 


i 


I 


m 


{g 


S-i-9 


u 
e 


uu 


C. 


L.C. 


8 


24 


24 


6    i 


Area  of 
School  Rooms. 


Foot. 

EMh  36  by  18 


Nomber  of 

Pence 

paid  by 

eiich  Child 

per  Week. 


REMARKS. 


U. 


Each  51  by  24i| 


UC     Oirb*18by40 
Boys*  30  by  18 


L.C, 


C. 


L.C. 


I*.C. 


•  • 


Boys' 40  by  20 
Gills' 36by  20 


&eh  16  by  20 


EMhl74by28 


15  by  24 


Boys' 24  by  50 

and  18  fay  20 

Girb*24by50 


Bovs'38byl8 
Girls' 28  by  18 


Master  pains-takinjr  and  intelli- 
gent; giTosagooddealof  instmc- 
tion  simnltaneoiudy  —  CatechLtm 
very  carefully  taught  —  Arith- 
metic accurate.  Mistress  of  girls' 
school  apparently  a  gentle  person. 


Both  teachers  intelligent,  sctiTe, 
methodical;  they  do  their  work 
with  pains  and  success.  The  little 
children  ought  to  be  in  an  infknt 
school. 


]tf.&2rf.     Good  building. 


•  • 


Eseh25byl7 


Each  40  by  20 


22}b)r64i 


FromH. 
told. 


2d. 


From  Id. 
to  2d. 


From  Id. 
to6d. 


IdL 


2d. 


Fkom2d. 
to6d. 

2d. 


ld.fcid. 


Id. 


Master  and  mistress  appear  to  do 
their  work  well,  especially  the 
former,  who  has  great  seal,  spirit, 
and  intelligence. 

Spelling  fkirly  Uught,  and  arith- 
metic up  to  a  low  attainment. 

Slate-writing  and  spelling  good — 
Arithmetic,  up  to  a  low  attain- 
ment, soeurate— Writing  good. 

Verv  promising  schools— Much 
Indebted  to  the  pains  of  the  Cler- 
gyman. 

Master  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
does  it  well-^ripture  instruction 
of  first  clan  of  girls  very  grati- 
fying— School  apparently  much 
indebted  to  the  pains  of  some 
ladies. 

A  very  satisfactory  school. 


Master  appears  to  be  working  in  a 
right  method  with  great  spirit, 
intelligence,  and  success— Mistrem 
pleasing  and  intelligent. 

Master  not  trained,  but  intelligent 
and  active. 

Master  not  trained,  but  plessing 
and  efficient. 

Master  excellent — ^Mistress  very 
good— Children  well  taught  in  all 
respects,  especially  in  thoM  of 
most  importance. 

Mistress  very  efficient— Master 
painstaking. 
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.31! 

" 

« 

,. 

• 

=, 

» 

n 

. 

« 

» 

1B19 

n 

T7 

27 

13 

» 

" 

« 

u 

37 

» 

m  Me  Simthm*  Dtiteict. 


M 

M 

o 

a 

E^I7bT43 

o 

a 

„ 

>• 

M 

o 

C. 

IM 

li. 

*i 

,. 

IB 

L.C 

BoTilboit 

I*. 

49 

" 

' 

* 

l» 

c. 

E«hsobj-a5 

° 

peqH  of  IM  nnllf  *r  the  clnfT- 

MutflT  ukofl  rnat  paJni|  uppri- 
■llT  Iritk  ■UU-irrilLng.  know- 
1«(n  of  Serlpture,  hiaUry,  *nil 
BritdnMlic— Mlitoi  uka  ntiu 


R.H|[fo~—    _^ 

^l  ud  ord«™.* 
Piioi'Uliliii  ud  p1(u(n(  lneh«n 

qUIIt  (hit  fev  thfl  boyi — A  rood 

bulUlBi  nsxlFd— Ctalldnn  c%>a 
1  onlnli. 
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NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


Englelleld  Green  . . 


Ewell 


Farnhun 


Oodalming    •  •  •   . 


GnildAMd 


Kennington  Oral  . 


Lottherlieid  •  .  •  . 


limpdieid 


Morden* 


•   •  •   • 


(Boys' 


Newiogtoo,  Trinity* 

Norwood,  St.  Luke 
Ocskloy 


1827 


1815 


1813 


1813 


1820 


1834 


p.ckiu» .  {gjs: 


1837 


1832 
and 

1842 

1731 
1835 


1842 
and 
1844 

1826 

1842 


1812 
1820 


llij 

iisl 


265 


80  T. 


300 


Nambers 

present 

on  Days 

of 

Inspection. 


Boys. 


OirU. 


60 


40 


68 


9S 


186 


57 


23 


38 


196 

48 
43 


105 


66 


42 


65 


48 


79 


199 


49 


34 


29 


124 

41 
40 


61 


READING. 


Not 

advanoed 

beyond 

words  of 

four 
letters 


Boys. 


17 


45 


19 
6 

10 


115 

10 
15 


40 


GIrb. 


12 


86 


30 


14 
3 


64 

15 
12 


25 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Testament 
without 

Unndering. 


Boys. 


28 


12 


82 


19 


14 


55 


10 

7 

17 


27 

24 
10 


35 


Girls. 


30 


16 


29 


21 


20 


50 


8 
14 


23 

8 
12 


12 


WRITING. 


On 

Slates. 


Boys. 


10 


54 


39 


77 


103 


41 


13 


15 


115 

23 
22 


80 


On 
Paper. 


Girls.  Boys. 


Girl*. 


44 


19 


60 


86 


60 


81 


30 


10 


21 


17 

13 
23 


49 


25 


30 


22 


23 


14 


15 


29 


12 


15 


83 


19 


48 


16 


10 


23 


19 


24 


8 


81         34 


18 
21 


8 
17 


25 


13 


in  the  Southern  District. 


61 


ARITHMETIC. 


In  flnt 

four 

Rules. 


14 


27 


30 


25 


147 


37 


21 


12 


97 
32 


Boys.  Oirlc. 


14 


22 


45 


33 


38 


114 


39 


22 


23 


35 

16 
22 


22        83 


In 

Compound 

Knlet. 


Boyt. 


Girls. 


11 


25 


39 


13 


10 


14 

8 
6 


34 


33 


13 


10 


17         O 


9         O 


15 


10 


5 

4 


O 


o 


14 


12 


2 

2 

4 


•  •=8 
%.ja  g 

iH 

IS"; 


.A 
9 


W 

a 

If 

TI 


L.C. 


L.C. 


L.  C. 


L.  C. 


C. 


C. 


Area  of 
School  Rooms. 


Feet. 
Eich  30  by  20 


Eadi39byl5 


Girls'  81  by 

20i 
Boys'  about 
45iby  20i 


EMli55iby22 


Each  16  by  30 


Eaeh16by  22i 


Boys*  12  by  20 


Each  26  by  44 


Each  27  by  30 


Boys'  31  by  30 

Girls  a  little 

smaller. 


Number  of 

P^nce 

paid  by 

each  Child 

per  Week. 


Id. 


U. 


\d. 


Id. 


id.k  14. 


2d.  kid. 


U.tcld. 


Id. 


Id. 

Id. 
2d.  k  Id. 


RBMARK9. 


Children  properly  classed  and  re- 
markably tiell  taught. 


A  good  school  in  all  respects—The 
most  important  matters  steadily 
kept  In  view— Children  not  com- 
pletely examined. 


Master  full  of  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence, very  anxious  to  do  his 
work  well— Takes  pains  through- 
out his  school— Oirls  respectable. 


Examination  of  children  not  com- 
plete, by  attendance  of  children 
at  church,  day  of  examination 
being  6rit  day  of  Lent — Master 
aopeared  to  be  qoick  and  metho* 
dloil,  and  mistress  to  lie  a  pleas- 
ing person,  a  good  work-«-oman. 

Girls'  school  very  satisfactory — 
That  fur  the  boys  capable  of  great 
improvement — 'llie  younger  ones 
should  be  in  the  infant  school. 

Master   painstaking    and  intelli- 

Eent,  appears  to  liave  his  heart  In 
is  work,  is  over-tasked,  and 
should  lie  relieved  by  an  infknt 
school — Instruction  of  girls  very 
sati^flictory — Children  deao,  or- 
derly, and  well  taught. 

Both  teachers  pains-taking. 


Quiet,  pains-taking,  and  intelli- 
gent master — Successfhl  mistress 
—Good  building. 

Roys  taught  with  pains  and  Intel- 
li|^ee — Mistress  a  gentle  person, 
might  do  more  to  exercise  the  in- 
telligence of  her  girls — Both 
schools  pleasing  and  orderly. 

Master  takes  great  pains  with  his 
first  class,  soceessfullv — ^An  inlknt 
school  greatly  iicedea. 

More  efflcieney  desirable. 

Quiet,  orderly,  and  pleasing 
schools— Girls  taught  work  in  a 
very  methodical  manner— Chil- 
dren very  clean— Excellent  build- 
ing. 

The     schools    need    considerable 
improvement  to  be  answerable  to 
the  pains  bestowed  on  them 
tlie  committee. 


by  I 
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FtniMtt,  Oitml, 

udOtSHUH 

(United). 


llWioii.  St.  Miry 


SiwU>kk     .  .  . 


tn  the  Sofuthem  District. 
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ARITHMKTIC. 

IP 

Number 

- 

In  lint 

four 

Hales. 

In 

Compound 

Roles. 

• 

Aim  of 
School  Rooms. 

of  Pence 

paid  by 

each  Child 

per  week. 

REMARKS. 

Boys.  Giria. 

Bo7S.;tiirlB. 

73 

T3 

m 

O 

71 

L.a 

Feet. 

Hots' 49  by  36 

Olrli'27iby36 

U. 

Boys*  sriiool,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  how  much  may  be  tauglii  in  so 
laige  a  school,  and  of  we  disci- 
pline it  may  be  brouffbt  Into— 
Girls'  school  respectable— Both 
schools  much  inoebted  to  the 
pains  of  the  clergy  and  visitors- 
Master  very  capable  and  diligent. 

24 

24 

0 

O 

O 

L.O. 

Eaohaibym 

U.k2d. 

Excellent  building. 

65 

M 

6 

0 

2 

•    • 

EM}ha0byl8 

Id, 

Very  pleasing  well  tangbt  schools, 
the  children  owing  much  to  the 
alternate  attendance  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  several  clergy,  and 
an  efficient  lay  and  clerical 
Committee— A  case  of  union  of 
parishes,  attended  with  great 
success— Building  commodious. 

17 

13 

15 

4 

O 

•    • 

Gsflli80by21 

•  • 

Spxeious  rooms— Reading  distinct 
—Knowledge  of  Scripture  and 
writing  satiidactory. 

27 

4 

3 

5 

5 

L.C. 

Each  82  by  16 

ld.,2d.,4tL 

Master  appears  to  be  honest,  pains- 
taking, with  his  heart  in  his 
work— Mistress  recently  ap- 
pointed-School Ereatly  indebted 
to  the  pains  of  the  Clergyman's 
fltmily. 

18 

11 

1 

3 

4 

L.a 

56  by  18 

Id.  k  Zd. 

Teachen     pains-Uking— Children 
orderly. 

72 

tt 

15 

8 

O 

L.C. 

48by23A 

Id. 

Girls  taught  Seriptui«  well- 
Master  a  man  of  vigour  and  intel- 
ligence ;  lias  not  been  long  at  his 
post. 

26 

10 

6 

0 

0 

•     • 

GM&lSbyddl 

Id.ft4d. 

Teaebers  respeeUble,  and  likely  to 
improve. 

74 

50 

7 

0 

6 

L.C. 

Boys*  40  by  25 

Id. 

Religions  knowledge  very  satis- 
Iketory— The  gtris*  school  is  not 
sided,  and  only  the  first  claas  par- 
tially examined. 

08 

47 

SO 

2 

3 

L.C. 

Eadi«by25 

2d, 

A  school  greatly  Indebted  to  tbe 
pains  of  the  visitors. 

73 

73 

7 

17 

4 

•  • 

Eadi41by3U 

Id. 

Girls'  school  very  pleasing- Master 
anxioiu  to  improve. 

58 

42 

8 

0 

2 

•  ■ 

Boy^47iby30 

•  • 

Respectable  teachen. 

22 

18 

2 

0 

0 

u 

40  by  20 

2d. 

) 

46 

24 

4 

0 

0 

c. 

EM:li25byl6 

1 

2d. 

School  has  only  been  open  a  few 
montha,  appears  promising. 

3S 

• 

8 

O 

0 

c. 

42  by  20 

0 

More  method  and  energy  desir- 
able. 

7 

13 

9 

10 

O 

•   • 

BMh  about 
16  by  23 

Id. 
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NAMB 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


Wadhaxrt 

VVithyham.St.John 

WiLTtBIBX. 

Brtdfbrd 

Chippenham    •  •  . 

Chiiledon 

Comptoa  Basiett    . 

Cricklade 

I<&nd/urd 

Mf  lluham    •  .  .  . 
Mere     


Wootton  IfatMtt     . 


I 


1835 


1837 


1838 


1842 


1941 


1843 


1841 


1842 


i^3 


«f 


•^ 


£. 
100  T. 


60 


190  T. 


170  T. 


70 


53 


106 


45 


154 


207 


40 


Number* 

present 

on  Days  of 

InapeeUon. 


Boyi. 


74 


41 


78 


25 


25 


46 


30 


40 


35 


41 


Girls. 


74 


87 


62 


79 


38 


44 


50 


84 


38 


68 


65 


READING. 


Not 

advanced 

beyond 

words  of 

four 
letters. 


Boys. 


27 


10 


20 


23 


8 


16 


Girls. 


27 


15 


82 


23 


6 


20 


8 


2 


17 


19 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Testament 
without 

blundering. 


Boys. 


19 


22 


17 


20 


8 


13 


a 


10 


Oiris. 


12 


14 


8 


20 


19 


13 


16 


12 


15 


17 


WRITING. 


On 
Slates. 


Boys. 


49 


25 


54 


34 


22 


18 


15 


20 


12 


30 


On 
P*I>er. 


Girls.   Boys.    Girls. 


35 


20 


43 


32 


23 


oo. 


11 


18 


26 


22 


26 


25 


16 


19 


17 


24 


30 


3 


11 


20 


8 


6 


20  12 


14 


16 


11 


20 


in  the  Southern  District. 
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ABITHMCTIC. 


Inllxst 

four 

Rules. 


Bo 


33 


18 


43 


49 


20 


14 


12 


23 


20 


Girls. 


30 


28 


8 


19 


14 


22 


12 


15 


40 


In 
Compound 
Bales.  . 


Boys. 


22 


8 


Oirls. 


3 


3 


8 


a 


0 

4 


O 
1 


liii 
hit 


•  • 


L.C. 


C. 


C. 


Area  of 
School  Rooms. 


Feet. 

EMh28ib7l8i 


EM:h30b7  42 


Number 
of  Pence 

psidby 
each  Child 
per  week. 


Id.,  a  few 


REMARKS. 


C. 


L.C, 


C. 


•    • 

IdL&id. 

Each  18  by  20 

U. 

Eacfal8jbyl6 

Id. 

•  • 

Id.  8e  2d. 

•  • 

Id. 

23by43iand 
25by34| 

2d.  8c  Id. 

Eaeh35by34i 

•  • 

30ibyl4^ 

Id. 

Both  teachers  pains-taking— Mis- 
tress very  pleasing. 

Horticultnre  carried  on  to  some 
entent^-TeadteiB  respectable  and 
pains-taking — Buildiiw  and  posi- 
tion very  pleasing— School  sup- 
ported by  the  luidowner,  who 
has  enclosed,  for  the  nse  of  the 
boys,  seven  acrea  of  common. 

Good  building — Master  appears  to 
love  his  work ;  might  do  more 
perliaps  to  exercise  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  boy»4  methodical; 
teadies  singing  well. 

Mistress  absent  from  illness- 
Master  has  qoickness ;  the  Intel 
ligence  of  bis  boys  should  be  more 
exercised,  and  there  should  bo 
more  method— The  school  mate- 
rials scanty. 


Master  fond  of  musit 
good  work-woman. 


-Mistress  a 


Both  schools  pleadng — the  girls, 
especially,  very  ordeny  and  intel- 
ligent, and  their  knowledge  of 
soipture  very  consideiable — ^The 
schools  greaUy  indebted  to  the 
pains  of  the  dei^yman. 

More  efficiency  needed  in  the  boys' 
school— Mistress  pleasing,  intelli- 
gent, and  orderly— the  girls  taught 
the  wriptures  well. 

Mistress  a  sensible  teacher— 
Neither  have  received  much 
training — Both  pleasing  persons. 

Both  teachers  gentle  and  pleasing 
—Master  not  in  strong  nealth- 
Good  building. 

Master  absent  from  illness— Only 
half  the  boys  aasembled«-Mistress 
capable,  not  trained,  teaches 
writing  well— Some  of  the  girls 
answered  well  in  Scripture- 
Spacious  building. 

Writing  good — Mistress  pleasing, 
active,  and  intelligent. 


[1] 
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SCHOOLS  under  a  MASTER  %  tbose  marked  f  batiag  a  Sewing 


NAME 

of 

SCHOOL. 


& 


AibovfloM*^ 


•  ■  •  • 


SooiuBipniw^      •   • 

BvoxmovAMSBims. 
BMokUU»  Lkttef   . 

Manw^ith  .  •  •  • 
Thomboiovgk  •  •  • 


Whaddon 


HAJinKiu. 

Biihopftoka     .  •  . 


CalboHM 


DlbdMt 


ElTetluun  (Haifbxd- 


HmIi 


BmAyf. 


Horadam-iii-Githe- 
xiagton. 


Hanky 


Lyndhnnt*  •  •  •  • 
MeoB  Stokef   •  .  • 

Milfod 


1840 
1910 

1840 
1838 

1841 

1841 
1848 

1884 


Sa    SB 

Ills 


85 


1844 


1827 


1755 


1827 


1898 


44 
45 

42 

28 
«8 

60  T. 


•  • 


48T. 


•  • 


37* 


PV696nt 

on  day  of 
Inspection. 


Boys* 


32 
36 

40 
23 

16 

23 
44 

37 


19 
40 


23 

68 
45 

43 

65 

16 

44 


Oiflfc 


92 
19 

19 


READING. 


Nol 

adranced 

beyond 

words  of 

foor 
letten. 


Boys. 


4 
8 

14 


6 


11 


13 
12 


25 


27 


O    •     O 


o 

15 


30 

4 

8 


4 
6 

9 


14 
O 


8 


O 
1 


AliUto 
raadth* 

New 


without 
blundering. 


Boys. 


17 
13 


20 


13 


1 
13 


12 

24 

18 

28 

12 
9 

19 


Oitto. 


10 
6 


9 


O 

8 


WRITING. 

i         On 
Slates. 

On 
Puper. 

Boys. 

Ofarls. 

Boys. 

Giria. 

13 

10 

19 

12 

23 

17 

13 

2 

» 

1 

U 

6 

14 

1 

9 

1 

2 

0 

6 

O 

5 

O 

0 

O 

18 

0 

26 

o 

6 

0 

22 

o 

10 

11 

6 

14 

19 

• 

14 

• 

14 

0 

9 

o 

18 

1 

8 

24 

5^ 

22 

0 

23 

O 

9 

0 

84 

O 

23 

O 

18 

• 

16 

6 

• 

• 

12 

0 

28 

o 

in  the  Southern  DiOrict. 


Mullen  Jn 

Bltendaiiee 

ARETHMCTIC. 

Id  am 
font 

BnlH. 

bJTm, 

B.;.. 

OIiU. 

Boj.. 

oi.1t. 

4 
IB 

8 

13 

12 

o 

6 

2 
0 

0 

o 

1 
o 

1 

O 

o 

IT 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

: 

. 

0 

u 

o 

O 

0 

IS 

. 

o 

!6 

° 

0 

„ 

o 

o 

2& 

I 

0 

12 

o 

. 

0 

a 

L. 

° 

L.C. 

L. 

C. 

a 

c. 

1.0. 

L.C. 

L. 

ld.,3^U. 


isbraa 

16br30 

16bT32 
labrM 

3tbri6 

t01>7  3tt 


ssbfie     I  IAD  Id; 


WbTl4 


0«nUe  mutn ;  would  bt  impnTed 

Muln  n 

(ha  right 

'.r-* '"■'"■" 

^h?So 

]l*i»Uklw      DUlHi 

Utentlon 

a  not  gin  hit  whole 
to  Ihit  Klwol-Ro™ 

School  tmialr  opm  nlu  motlu, 
■■  t  hopo,  pivffl  >iBel«it. 
lBtelU|BDC  mutar— Spuiooj 


Muler  Intnlllnnt  >nd  piJnMllklng 
-^f  hb  wboia  Khool  Teie  In  pro- 
ponloo  K  good  u  *■'-  "^  -' — 


pnpiintion. 
Hultr  ippuvntly  oapable  ud  In- 

Ulllfcnt,  but  h*  hu  not  K  Buny 


School  endinnid  with  .C13-Mai 


la  M.    A  lemirkmbly  good  Khoat— All  thU 


dcUin  the  achool. 
dtlapidKH). 


1  *lBgln|. 
Mutviialiu-IaUlIf ,  would  b«  iS' 


tanjihl  lu  Berlp 
[■ 

f"2 
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NAME  OF 

OF 
SCHOOL. 


UioMtead 

North  Walthamf    . 

Otterborne 

Overton 

Preston,  CtndoTer  • 
Sarisbury  t 

Tlited,  Eutf  .  .  . 


Winchester,  St. 
Peter.f 


Wonatonf 


Woodhay,  Emtf  •  . 

HnTrOBDtBXBS. 

Shenley  • 


"Trinff  (Middle 
School) 


Kxirr. 
Beming-I*    •  •  •  . 

Betnenden  •  .  •  . 

Fliwkhunf  •  .  .  • 

OzromnsHiai. 
Sonthstokef    .  .  . 


I 


1833 


1829 


1836 


lilf 


45 


1844 


1841 


1829 


1813 


1842 


1840 


1836 


1840 


77  T. 


70 


SOT. 


52 


50 


T. 


85 


Namben 

present 

on  Days 

of. 

Inspection. 


Bo)s. 


44 


27 
26 
82 

24 
41 

19 

46 

27 

48 
30 

15 


87 


37 


18 


22 


Girls. 


34 


O 
15 

21 

26 

25 

29 
O 


READING. 


Not 

advanced 

beyond 

words  of 

four 
letters. 


Boys. 


33 


22 


21 


12 


Girls. 


O 


12 


25 

O 
3 


19 


3 


6 


O 


O 
O 

2 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Testament 
without 

blundering. 


Bovs. 


26 


Girls. 


12 


18         O 


21 
16 

10 

11 

12 

18 
19 


Children  not  fully 
examined. 


O 
6 

13 

8 

12 
13 


20 


12 


10 


3  5 


2 


8 


8 


12 


8 


WRITING. 


On 

Slates. 


Boys. 


62 

O 
23 

12 

21 

17 

25 

10 

3 


GirU. 


9 


O 

O 

10 


14 


16 


14 


O 


On 
Paper. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


27 


13 
20 

10 
18 


14 


10 


14 


20 


12 


13 


15 


11 


10 
O 
O 

O 
5 

12 

9 


9 


17 


in  the  Southern  District. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Lendhg  Library  for  the  Chil- 
dren ;  C,  naika  the  existence 
of  a  Clothing  Club  for  the 
Childran. 

Area  of 
School  Roomi. 

Number  of 

Pence 

paid  by 

each  Chad 

per  week. 

REMARKS. 

Inflret 

four 

Rnlee. 

In 

Compound 

Ralei. 

i 

I 

d 

^4 

Boye-jQirls. 

Boys. 

Girli. 

23 

0 

8 

0 

6 

c. 

Feet. 
21  by  15 

•  • 

Master  baa  held  his  post  many 
years ;  possesses,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
a  Urffe  portion  of  practical  skill, 
intelTiaence,  and  right-minded- 
ness—He attributes  much  of  the 
good  in  his  school  to  the  clergy- 
man— ^Building  confined. 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

•    • 

•  • 

ff.  to  Itf. 

Master  has  not  been  long  at  his 
post— Gentle  and  promising. 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

c. 

•  • 

U.  &  6<2. 

Children  orderly— Pleasing  buil- 
ding. 

41 

0 

11 

0 

5 

c. 

42}^  by  14  and 

l<f.  &  2tf. 

Master  has  not  long  been  at  hfs 
post— Will,  as  I  hope,  prove  effi- 
cient. 

18 

0 

3 

0 

3 

•     • 

•     • 

3rf.  to  U. 

26 

13 

4 

2 

4 

•    • 

35  by  15 

4d, 

Quiet  and  intelligent  master— A 
school  for  girls  in  the  district,  sop- 
ported  by  a  lady — This  school  not 
▼isited. 

7 

3 

0 

0 

17 

•    • 

22  by  12 

1(1. 

A  Tery  good  school.  In  a  Tory 
pleasing  building— Boys,  as  well 
as  girls,  employed  half  the  day  in 
works  of  industry,  as  knitting,  &c. 

16 

15 

10 

6 

1 

L.C. 

40  by  20 

2d.k4d, 

Pleasing  mastei^The  school  greatly 
indebted  to  the  neinsof  the  Clergy- 
man, who  had  aied  the  week  pre- 
ceding my  Tisit. 

16 

16 

3 

2 

1 

c. 

44  by  16 

2d.  ft  U. 

Master  a  superior  person,  aiming 
the  right  ends. 

14 

13 

5 

0 

0 

C. 

33  by  20 

Id, 

Intelligent  and  capable  master. 

23 

O 

4 

0 

1 

L.C. 

18  by  26 

3d.  to  5d. 

Master  intelligent,  pains-Uking, 
and  efficient— Children  exercised 
in  composition— Are  in  good  order. 

9 

0 

O 

0 

6 

•  • 

80  by  18 

•  • 

A  middle  school — ^tbe  master- 
trained  at  Cbiehestei^— Is  doing 
his  work  apparently  with  right 
▼lews,  quietness,  and  intalligenee. 

2 

10 

4 

4 

3 

•  • 

30|by9i 

2rf. 

Master  untrained— A  better  build- 
ing needed. 

6 

0 

7 

O 

0 

•  • 

15  by  34 

2d.  ft  lid. 

Master  good-natared,  apptieatly 
—Not    trained,    Immethodleal— 

• 

10 

9 

3 

3 

5 

•  • 

15  by  16  and 

15  by  12 

dd-tc6d. 

Master  paios-taking  and  well 
apoken  of-^Shoold  give  more  a>/ 
tentlon  to  the  most  important 
matteis. 

S 

5 

3 

0 

0 

•  • 

24  by  15 

Mr.  Allen's  Report  on  Schooh 


Punhiu  (Common) 

Kanulngton,      I 
geney-wiiuie.t 

Klagiioadt    . 

Plrbrifht  ,  .  . 
BkliBOiid.  Nov 

Wii-nsui. 


1 

HBADINfl. 

wiunMo. 

Nombon 

Hot 

AM.  to 

5 

ProMnt 

idvannd 

^■oii,  or 

)eUo». 

Radtbo 

New 

blundnlng. 

On 

SliWi. 

p.%. 

1 

i! 

Boy. 

Oirli. 

Boyi.  Girt.. 

»"?■■ 

art.. 

B,y..;oiiU. 

Boy 

<»rk. 

47 

" 

38 

43 

2 

s 

0 

O 

* 

1813 

38 

24 

25 

37 

6 

4 

17 

,J 

21 

20 

17 
15 

2C 

■ 

"' 

124 
38 

0 

36 

O 

: 

1. 

90 

: 

34 

1. 

49 

38 

8 

13 

37 

87 

12 

11 

90  T. 

« 

° 

13 

" 

13 

° 

81 

O 

" 

» 

S6 

33 

33 

IB 

' 

4 

0 

O 

'^ 

• 

I8W 

,. 

. 

3 

! 

• 

c 

• 

' 

21 

8 

» 

o 

^ 

• 

21 

' 

o 

28 

107 

.. 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

24 

0 

1.  L 

,» 

Za 

22 

^ 

10          7 

« 

' 

1. 

n 

.  1. 

- 

,»,. 

., 

0 

24    1    O 

„ 

0 

o 

«i    o 

1M3 

TO 

31 

.0 

7 

4 

1. 

; 

15          I 

im 

ITB 

" 

42 

18 

10 

12 

14 

IT 

le 

12 

13 

M  tiW  Simthtm  Dutriei. 


AWTHunia 

ii 

1 

j£' 

Id 

5 

REMARKS. 

&,n. 

Oiiu 

^ 

Ulill 

• 

■> 

° 

» 

0 

2atbr4s 

Huts  in  ••rj  wnk  hHlth— He- 

i> 

Ift 

^ 

' 

18bj4Si 

W,iiid(.l 

OiiMnii  d«n  ud  iilntT  mu- 
nend— F[nt  clu  Uught  wilb  in- 

' 

n 

s 

0 

s 

2Sb,14 

InKnieUon  Btliictory— Mmnin. 

10 
B 

o 

' 

WbySS 

Id. 
U.«1H. 

Mutn  Mud  nBdBr  Mr.  Stow  mt 
Olugow-H,  doa  U>  work  with 

ChDdnmnotamp 

italjeuBJB 

1. 

33 

O     1      7 
i 
1 

° 

o 

Mbym 

2d, 

ssSSxH? 

e 

2 

° 

° 

° 

Uon  iiaitlfd  hnhn  thin  In  moK 

B 

1 

ISbTlJ 

JtMtUt  tnlDcd  at  Bitt<iH-DoM 
bU  wDik  with  «  gna  (kwl  of  tB- 

tsIUrinca   tnd    •umsa-A    *nv 

O 

" 

° 

Ktby  W 

"Ssrfrr'iSg'-'fjfS: 

Z7 

" 

B 

o 

° 

^ 

!(lbrl» 

a*. 

School  onlvopta  •  kW  OiBBlhl- 

s 

10 

' 

^ 

uc. 

14brl?l 

ad. 

H»t«    qulW    .od    p.in..W,i.(, 

H 

O     i    14 

" 

L,C. 

'!:^ss^.?:'„r'^r" 

" 

e  ,    3 

o 

» 

C. 

B0b,17i 

H. 

MuUr  would  be  imptoiod  by  inon 

t» 

30 

0 

° 

o 

c. 

^^xv 

nii*- 

lel'Mgtaoe  ihoiilil  bo   mon  eur- 

Mr.  AUen't  Seport  on  Schools 


Brlghtwell    .  . 


Applabnr.  p 
Blgbton  .  .  . 
Blndirorth  . 


SCHOOLS  under  a  HISTSESS  in  » 


RtTINO.    '        1 

On 

1 

rli. 

Boy..!  Olrli. 

I 
I 

n 

> 

11 

" 

1 

0 

0 

\ 

7 

i 

14 

, 

* 

0 

0 

1 

o 

o 

' 

11 

£ 

11 

13 

11 

' 

11 

» 

1 

9 

5, 

g 

17 

1 

4 

2 

* 

in  the  Southern  DistriH. 


KOOM  ipedUIr  APPROPRIATED 

arithmetic' 

1 

Si, 

Fnt. 

bur 
Kola. 

coju_jj.ua 

iS 
5 

\ 

B.T«- 

Gi>l>. 

Bty.. 

Olili. 

IS 

18 

0 

D 

0 

HbjESJ 

W.Urf.Srf. 

4 

9 

0 

1 

0 

IShySO 

M.fcW. 

3 

23 

E 

i 

o 

I-C. 

ITihySf* 

Urf.  tt  M. 

n 

IS 

•^ 

° 

o 

L.O. 

isbjae 

ld.&M. 

I<{.&2d. 

• 

10 

O 

6 

° 

I_C. 

ZibTS4 

I«. 

13 

a 

0 

0 

0 

c. 

2rf.  k  M. 

S 

12 

o 

0 

0 

c. 

ISbjZl 

Od. 

13 

20 

o 

0 

o 

L.C. 

H.iW. 

I 

12 

0 

B 

o 

C 

16bjr25 

U.  &  2i. 

" 

1 

10 

* 

° 

I_C. 

Hi  by  21 

It 

2J 

' 

IS 

L.C. 

Ci  by  IM 

«■ 

■ 

29 

o 

» 

° 

L.C. 

27*  by  16 

0d..li.,2*. 

SI 

38 

Q 

0 

0 

W. 

i 

S 

o 

c 

G 

C. 

21  by  19 
20  by  12 

U. 
W.t2i. 

PlniiDg  iatelUgtnt  mlrtHS. 

MiunMgentlcuidKiuiblB— WanU 
bs  improved  by  tnlnlDg. 

InUlllgeDt  ud  puiiit-Ukiiig  mil- 

Fdni  blwn  in  tha  iduol  by  llw 
Clngymui. 
Hinna  well    tnlngd,    «llh   hti 

AremirkablyKoodichinl— M<9tr» 

tiH  f^uadiy-ichinL. 
Fleming  ndiapibls  mlrirm.  Hm 


igoTODjJy  l«  li«r  work— Childien 
n  Uught  Titb  intelligenH. 

booVnom  opeiu  IdId  the  cbnich. 


New  teKher,  only  fuur  moni 
weH— Utadpllns 


SdioDl  bvTcIy  opm  rJoemoDtbi. 
Schlnt  most  ntiibctory— Children 

kiiowladgfl  of  Scriptuie— School 
eieitlT  Aldebtsd  to  tba  palni  o1 
UK  w!lb   of  the  Cleigyinia—A 
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Mr^AOm's  Bepori  an  Sdkook 


NAME 

OF 
SCHOOL. 

• 
a 

1 

Amount   of  Aid  from  Parlia- 
mentary Grant ;  the  letter  T 
being   added   showe   that  it 
WM  made  by  H.  M.  Treasury. 

RBADINO.            { 

WBITIKG. 

Numbers 

Present 

on  Days  of 

Inspection. 

Not 

advanced 

beyond 

words  of 

four 

1 

Able  to     : 
read  the     ' 

New 
Testament   1 
without     1 
blundering. 
1 

On 

Slates. 

On 

Paper. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Dnrley 

1839 

£. 

•   • 

15 

25 

3 

9 

4 

6 

7 

22 

6 

2 

Elvetham 

• 

t 

•  •     i 

• 

40 

0 

11 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

16 

Fonaey,iaFoniu« 

i 

18 

44 

13 

15 

0 

13 

14 

33 

O 

8 

HamUe-le-Rioe.  •  . 

. 

1 
53 

17 

22 

1 

5 

s 

10 

4 

6 

12 

15 

Hadenere  ..... 

1S43 

•  • 

0 

36 

0 

9 

0 

16 

0 

0 

O 

10 

Hill,  in  Shirley.  .  . 

1837 

•  . 

5 

21 

4 

9 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

1 

Hook,  in  Newenham 

1843 

•  ■ 

37 

50 

16 

19 

4 

16 

21 

19 

1 

12 

Hnrsley 

• 

•  • 
1 

0 

48 

0 

19 

0 

18 

0 

29 

0 

2 

Lyndhurst 

. 

.  • 

0 

63 

0 

32 

0 

11 

O 

48 

0 

IS    ' 

Ly« 

1337 

30  T. 

S2 

19 

10 

2 

5 

5 

O 

0 

4 

5 

Minestead 

• 

■  t 

0 

45 

0 

3 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

18 

Newtown  ..... 

* 

•  • 

11 

29 

6 

15 

4 

8 

4 

7 

1 

1 

Otterbeuiiie .  .  .  . 

1826 

■  • 

0 

41 

0 

12 

0 

19 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Owslebnry    .... 

1842 

34 

10 

15 

5 

6 

2 

3 

7 

9 

0 

3    1 

1 

ftcalon,  Caadover . 

1832 

•  • 
1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

14 

0 

7 

St.  Lawrence,  IVoot- 

tOB. 

1837 

1 

42 

70 

13 

13 

13 

1 
1 
35 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 
1 

0     i 

StabbiaftOB,      In 
CMllm. 

1838 

1 

22 

41 

16 

20 

0 

f 

5 

1 

6 

15 

0 

1 

in  the  Southern  Dietrict. 
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Mr,  Allen's  Report  on  Schoob 


NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


Twyford, 


Upham 


Whitdiareh .... 


Yateley,      Baker** 
Endowed. 

HSBTTOBOSBIBX. 

Leayeaden .  .  .  .  . 


SUBRKr. 

Addington.  • 


a 
« 

a 
•S 


5 

& 


183S 


1820 


£. 
45 


Banstead 


Byfl«et  ...... 

Compton 

Dittos,  Long.  •  •  . 

Ewhnrst.  •  •  •  •  • 
Ham 

Lambeth,  Soulli  •  . 

Limpsfleld 

Molesey,  West .  •  . 

Richmond,  Clarence- 
atreet. 


1840 

1820 
1811 

1841 
1839 
1827 


50  T. 


Nnmbera 

present 

on  Days  of 

Inspection. 


Boys. 


32 


Shirley 


Wreeelesham  •  •  • 

StrtsBz. 
Bolney  •••••• 


1840 


1842 


1834 


1841 


1838 


l.'U) 


25  T. 


45 


35  T. 


13 


9 


17 


Glrla. 


25 


18 


BEADING. 


Not 

advanced 

beyond 

words  of 

four 
letters. 


Boys. 


22 

12 

14 
24 

1 

17 
25 


20 

41 

33 
20 

41 
30 
30 


8 


Girls. 


6 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Testament 
vrithoat 

blundering. 


WRITING. 


On 

Slates. 


On 

Paper. 


Boys.  Girls.!  Boys.  Girls. 


2 


6 


12 


6 


8 


11 


Inspection  interrnpted. 


4 
7 


4 
8 


6 
5 


10 
10 


15 


8 


14 


9 


16 


3 


5 


10 
23 


IS 


S3 


20 


13 


14 
24 


Boys. 


Gtii 


9 


7 
2 


8 


13 


161 
6 


Children  not  examined,  school  only  Just  re-opened,  after  being 
0         44        0  6         024|0         270r 


O 

17 
25 
O 

22 
16 

25 


48 


9 


23 


24 


O 


24 


Children  not  examined :  the  school  for  very  young  children. 


34 
€0 

23 

24 

24 


24 

20 

O 

7 

3 

10 

1 

O 

7 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

2 

5 

9 

6 

3 

4 

8 

0 

4 

3 

4 

13 

10 

5 

5 

13 

12 

6 

2 

8 
22 

8 
13 


10 


imthe  SomUkem  DUlriet. 


77 


(» 


o 


o 


o    I    o 


'■J 


I     t 


11 

16 

19 

10 


O 


S4 

4 


2 
5 


L.C. 


O 
O 


L.C. 


L.C. 


C. 

L.  C. 


^nken  sp  at  ft  duDge  in  the  iacambeney. 
0        28        O  10        O  O 


23 


47 


12 


0 
O 


14       18 


O 

6 


O 
O 


L.C. 


C. 


C. 


Vxsnhut 
A  ^-  *#         of  Pence 

.  ^r*''^'  paid  by 

per  Week. 

I 


REMARKS. 


Feet. 

30  by  16 


24byl4J 


23Uyl6 


SO  by  15* 
13by33i 

21  toy  14 

26  by  16 

19ibyl5i 

24  by  19 
30  by  20 

1ft  by  20 

39  by  19 

13i  by  33. 
30  by  18 

16  by  30 


Itf. 


2d.kU. 


2d.kH. 


Id.,  2ti.  & 
3d. 

Id. 
Id.  8t  3d. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

2d. 

Id. 
id. 

Id. 

Id. 

2d.  &  Id. 


A  very  plmhif  mtatrea*— Chfldmi 
clean  and  oiderly, and  well  uaght 
—School  greatly  indeUed  to  tome 
kind  viMtoiB. 

Qaiet,  orderly,  and  pleating  tehool 
— Seriptnre  very  well  tauxht — 
Mosic  learned  from  note* — School 
much  indebted  to  the  pains  of  the 
Clergyman*!  daughter. 

Mistieet  lerioaslT  minded  and 
pains  -  taking — Somewhat  oirer- 
tatked— Children  under  xood  con* 
tn»l— PreMot,  in  addition,  96 
inlknta. 

Qiildren  clean  and  orderly. 


Gentle  and  efBdent  miitreM. 


Exeellent  building— MIstrets  me- 
thodical. 

Quiet,  orderly,  and  pleating  school 
— MiRtress  would  be  improved  by 
training. 


Mlstrem  very  pleasing  and  efllelent. 

Children  dean,  qniet,  and  orderly 
The  school  a  pleasing  one. 


A  very  satislhetory  school— Chil* 
dren  orderlv,  and  excellently  well 
taught  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Very  plessing  school. 


Room  for  improvement. 


Scriptural    teaching 
gence  highly  satisfliei 


and 
tory. 


intelll- 


Mistress  a  pleasing  dame— Clergy- 
man takes  great  delight  in  the 
school. 

New  and  pleasing  building— Gentle 
teacher — More  might  be  done  for 
bringing  out  the  intelligence  of 
the  children. 

Some  of  the  chlldten  have  learned 
ft  good  deal  of  Scripture. 
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Mr.  Allen  ^s  Report  m  Schools 


INFANT  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

.     OF 
SCHOOL. 


BVCKS. 

Princes  Kisboro'  •  • 

Hampihxbk. 
Banghunt 

Bofiton  •••••• 

Caridnooke  •  •  •  • 

Crawley 

Famham  •  •  •  •  • 
Ravant 

Newport  •  •  •  •  • 
PorUmoQth  •  •  •  • 
Pretton,  Candover  • 

Shirley; 

Upham  •••••• 

HlMTFOBMHIHl. 

Boxmoor 


Gbippeifteld*.  .  . 


e 
I 

1 


o 


1839 


1843 


ssla 


§EiSB 


£. 


Numbers 

present 

on  Days 

of 

Inspection. 


READING. 


Not 

Sflvanced 

beyond 

words  of 

four 
letters. 


Boys. 


1839 


1818 


1840 


50 


50 


•  • 


1844 


lS3i 


1837 


1820  I     .  . 


184S 


18S8 


75    59 


SO* 


14 


28 


Girls. 


Boys. 


22 


41 


53 


48 


31 


32 


65 


45 


55 
27 
31 

34 
11 


30 


34 


45 

29 
41 

25 


11 


47 


56 


14 


11 


Girls. 


21 


10 


31 


21 


14 


to 


26 


33 


3 


89 


29 


33 


Able  to 

read  the 

New 

Testament 
without 

blundering. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


15 


8 


WaiTINO. 


On 

Slates. 


Boys. 


24 


Girls. 


29 


10 


12 


11 


16 


11 


Oa 
Paper. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


12 


in  t/u  SontlmrH  Duttiet.   . 


L.C. 

10 

M 

e 

e 

9 

I-C. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

- 

15 

• 

.. 

3 

•ti 

SO 

.■ 

0 

0 

c. 

6 

6 

o 

o 

0 

L.C. 

1 

o 

0 

0 

o 

O 

» 

" 

13 

° 

La 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

1 

It 

0 

" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o. 

s 

IS 

1 

« 

D 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

3 

• 

■> 

0 

o 

0. 

IS 

• 

0 

0 

0 

° 

" 

° 

' 

o 

" 

e 

14 

0 

o 

o 

i«»>r2M 
40  brio 


IBbyO^ 
Ubr3« 


UbTtS^ 
Ub]r30 


M  br  m 

3»(b,lS* 


sat  br  201 


?r{bri6( 

JHbr  8 


CliiUmi  uaffatSi 

CUldnn  1:^ 


ItiibiH  |«tl* ;  huBotIin(bt*ii 


UlfMH  Dot  tnlud— Plau!ni|  la 
Buuntn  and  tmmnaee — Bider 

Kit  Icun  tha  Ardoln  u  nil  M 
I  Ssriptnia. 

Plflulnf-tflrnHnd  niatrefli 
ht  Imprend  by  tnlBlaf . 


tflARA  ■  lOAd-tempend  du*- 
KldiT  eblldmi  atland  Ilia  dill; 
■nrfH  uid  ebuiC  lbs  PhImi- 
Tb«T  an  F«tly  IndabUd  to  Uu 
paini  dF  the  ole^yinui. 


Ckft\Ht  ud  iDtiltigant ' 

Mliti«a  ipnnDtlr 
BilDdnl  ud^uUigar 
ba  Impivnd  by  man 
Cblldioa  Uil(ht  SBipti 


sS" 


ita— School  gnatl*  Ind 


aa 


Mr.  A\Un%  S*part  on  Sohoob 


NAME 

OF 
SCHOOL. 


Kcirr. 

Aiblofd  ••«••• 

Orubtook,  Milk- 

llOllM^trMt. 

Slthim 

Oninwich  •  •  •  • 


MaidftoiM 


SVBBSY. 

OuBbfnr«U,Ch.C!h. 


•  •••«•• 


Rtnham 


•  I 


Cowrtinlin   •  • 
OocutoiM  •  •  •  •  • 


UMbttb>8Mtii 


mOMIC^  •{•••• 


N«%imi 


Oiitifea 


HlohflMndf  N6W  •  • 
kiehmood,  CUMnot- 
BoUteThith* .  •   .  . 


8 


1889 


IM 


1841 


1842 


1840 


1848 


1887 


1888 


M«M^^ 


Nambera 
pnftent 
on  Days 

•a  g'Sw  O' 

<  Ci^  .      IiupoettOB. 


'8>.. 


£. 


76 


40 
83  T. 


•  • 


45 


Boyi. 


Oirlt. 


44 


44 


88 


120 


148 


48 


6£ 


87 


80 


BEADING. 


Not 

advaneed 

beyond 

woraiof 

f«ur 
lotten. 


Boya. 


81 


21 


OirU. 


84 


88 


Abkto 
Ma4th« 

New 
IWament 

irHboat 
blnnderiqg. 


Boya. 


8 


OirlB. 


tinUTlNO. 


On 
Slatea. 


Boya. 


OlrU. 


14 


On 
Paper, 


Boyt. 


Oirla. 


InapoeUon  intennpted  by  atlendiaM  of  the  children  at  ohaKh— day 


84 


d84 


80  T. 


82 


20 


44 


80 


85 


47 


6B 


42 


16 


46 


68 


11 


15 


19 


16 


80 


50 


85 


16 


40 


18 


21 


8 


10 


13 


20 


14 


16 


13 


O 


2 


6 


in  the  Souikmi  Dittnct. 


^S 


ARITHMBTIG. 


Inftnt 

Ibor 

Balet. 


In 

Corapoand 

Ralet. 


II 


Oirlfl. 


Boyi. 


Oirla. 


e 
o 

i 


SIS'* 


of 
School  Rooms. 


L.C. 


L.C. 


Feet. 

27  by  16 
38by23| 

)0byl6 
MbyaS 


of  «BABiiB«tloii  being  int  day  of  I^nt. 


13 


14 


O 


L.C. 


88  by  18 
24  by  19 


21  by  18  And 

9by  14 


88  by  80 


22  by  14 

25ibyl4 

18iby20i 
39  by  19 


Nomber  of 
Pence 
]Midby 
each  Child 
per  Week. 


III.  &  1(2. 


2tf.  k  U. 
2d. 


Pleating  and  effleient  miatresa— 
School  greatly  indebted  to  the 
pains  of  a  lady  who  visits  it. 

Able  and  pleesing  mistrest. 

Mistress  capable  and  intelligent — 
School,  to  my  eyes,  much  im- 
proved since  my  last  viait. 

Mlstreaawell  seeended  by  htri»- 


14.  8c  2d,    Most  pleasing  school— Remarkably 
I    goodmistresi. 


2d.  &  Ud. 
ld.,2d.,id 


36  by  25      |2(f.  &  Ud. 
36  by  18 


Id.t  or  id. 

2d. 

Id. 

2d. 
2d. 


A  satisftctory  school — Mistress  a 
^uiet  motherly  woman,  of  Intel' 
ligenoe  and  good  sense. 

Very  pleasing  gentle  mistress- 
Children  well  taught— Clergy- 
man works  a  good  deal  in  Uie 
school. 


Verv  pleasing    school-<-Ghildrea 
well  taught. 


Inapeetion  not  snlBeieatly  oomplvte 
to  iostiry  an  opinion— Mistress 
well  thought  of. 

Excellent  building— Very  plotting 
school— Greatly  indebted  to  the 
constant  paina  of  the  lidy  of  th4 
manor. 

Children  taught  with  intelligence ; 
know  a  good  deal  of  Scripture- 
Larger  room  needed. 

Cliildren  taught  with  Intrlligenee— 
^chool  in  all  respects  a  very 
pleoaing  one. 

Schools  only  open  a  short  time— 
Promising. 

Quiet  mistress,  perhaps  somewhat 
of  a  strict  disciplinarian. 

Mistress  spparently  well  disposed 
—More  efficiency  needed. 

Pleasing  and  efEdent  mistress. 


a2 
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Mr.  Aliens  Report  on  Schools 


NAME 

OP 
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The  lists  issued  fo  me  by  your  Lordships  contained  Jn  addition, 
the  following  names  : — 

Brenchley — Aided  by  your  Lordships ;  the  echool  open  for  the 
first  time  only  on  the  day  fixed  for  my  inspection. 

Bransgore — Inviting  msppction  ;  omitted  through  a  mistAke  as 
to  its  geographical  position  (near  Christ  Church,  Hants). 

Exbury  and  Silchester — Both  inviting  inspection,  and  both  re- 
questing the  postponement  thereof,  on  account  of  a  change  ^f 
teachers,  and  the  schools  being  in  a  transition  state. 

Plumpton — Aided  by  the  Treasury,  and  open  only  as  a  Sunday- 
school. 

Barcombe-^Aided  by  the  Treasury^  and  omitted  through  my 
mistake  as  to  the  payment  of  the  grant ;  the  school  not  having 
baon  erected  when  the  parish  was  visited  on  my  previous  tour.  I 
heard  of  several  instances  of  evening  schools  for  lads  and  adults 
during  the  winter,  and  I  witnessed  the  working  of  one  that  is 
assembled  two  evenings  in  the  week  in  t!ie  Rectory  at  Godstone. 
Every  clergyman  who  has  tried  these  schools  will,  as  I  believe, 
bear  testimony  to  their  value  in  many  points  of  view. 

Looking  at  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  prospects  for  education 
must  be  regarded  as  encouraging.  Many  in  the  higher  classes, 
and  the  clergy  generally,  take  year  by  year  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  condition  of  schools,  and  spend  ipore  of  their  time  and 
labour  therein.  I  have  also  met  with  some  very  gratifying 
instances  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  of  farmers, 
tradespeople,  and  artisans,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  schools  for  the  poor.  Although  very  much  remains  to  be  done, 
the  mass  of  persons  in  all  grades,  so  far  as  1  have  had  opportunity 
of  judging,  appear  to  me  to  have  made,  during  the  last  few  years, 
considerable  progress  in  ascertaining  what  are  the  ends  that  should 
be  chiefly  aimed  at  in  education, — what  is  the  proper  position  and 
bearing  of  the  most  important  matters. — what  necessity  there  is  for 
the  instruction  that  is  professedly  given  being  really  communicated 
with  intelligence, — as  well  as  in  recognising  the  obligations  all  of 
us  are  under,  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  right  spiritual  culture  of 
those  that  have  been  intrusted  to  our  charge. 

Out  of  the  394  teachers  whom  I  saw  at  work,  there  were,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  barely  one-third  whose  efforts  could  be  witnessed 
without  sensible  pleasure.  In  three-fourths  of  the  schools  visited, 
I  found  abundant  evidence  of  help  being  afforded  to  the  teacher 
from  the  gratuitous  services  of  persons  of  superior  education  and 
intelligence,  ordinarily  the  clergyman  and  members  of  his  family. 
In  very  many  instances  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  train  the 
children  in  right  habits,  and  to  instruct  them  with  intelligence,  had 
been  folio wedf  by  marked  success. 

The  great  want  is  that  of  properly-trained  teachers;  and  to 
secure  these,  we  must  not  only  extend  and  improve  the  efiSciency 
of  our  training  sdiools,  but  we  must  also  with  earnestness  sup- 
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plmte  tho  laa4owoeif  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  payment  of 
proper  sallies  to  teachers.  The  cases  where  the  landowners  have 
exerted  theoiselv^  to  provide  fit  education  lor  the  children  of  their 
tenantry,  in  the  parishes  I  have  visited,  as  at  Klvetham,  Faimer, 
Hart  ley- Wintney,  Hursley,  Kinffswood-in-Eivell,  Loseley,  East 
Strattou*  and  Withybam>  are,  as  I  hope,  indications  of  a  state  of 
feeUog  that  will  be  found  to  spread  throughout  all  our  agricultural 
districts. 

At  present,  however,  the  following  table,  marking  the  limits  of 
the  aaiaries  of  more  than  200  teachers,  shows,  in  too  many  \v^ 
stances,  a  sadly  low  estimate  of  the  position  and  claims  of  a  teacher 
of  the  poor.     This  table  does  not  take  in  dame-schools  :-^^ 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  complicated  engagements  by  which  the  real 
property  of  this  country  is  so  often  burdened^  one  cannot  speak  as 
if  one  deemed  it  sufficient  to  point  to  the  nominal  proprietor  and 
say,  **  It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  the  peasantry  that  are  reared 
upon  the  soil  are  rightly  nurtured  and  cared  for."  Every  one 
must  decide  for  himself  as  to  his  own  responsibilities ;  in  such  a 
matter  we  are  not  commissioned,  and  we  are  not  qualified  to  act  as 
judges  of  those  around  us.  And  yet  I  suppose,  that  no  one  could 
go  as  an  observer  through  one  or  two  of  our  agricultural  counties 
without  having  it  suggested  to  his  mind  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
well  for  many  countiy  gentlemen,  even  as  regards  their  mere  tem- 
poral advantage,  if  they  were  seriously  to  put  to  themselves  the 
question — What  proportion  the  sum  that  they  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  poor^  bears  to  any  one  of  the 
annual  items  of  what  is  spent  upon  that  which  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  simple  luxury,  and  which  offers  no  real  or  lasting 
prospect  of  any  recompense  of  good.  A  sense  of  the  responsi* 
bilities  attached  to  property  is  happily,  year  by  year,  gaining 
ground  in  the  country ;  and,  doubtless,  the  more  this  conviction 
is  acted  upon,  the  more  reasonably  may  we  ho|)e  for  the  stability  of 
the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  happiness,  present 
and  future,  of  each  individual  member. 

The  scanty  salaries  that  are  offered  to  masters  and  mistresses 
meet  one  at  every  turn  in  the  endeavour  to  put  things  on  a  better 
footing ;  but^  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  by  the  owners  of  property  in  this 
country  that  the  wages  of  one  who  is  fit  to  teach  the  children  of 
the  poor  ought  not  to  fall  below  those  paid  to  a  humble  mechanic, 
this  blot  Oil  the  face  of  our  social  condition  will  be  got  rid  of. 
The  means  for  removing  the  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  of  our  schools  for  the  poor,  I  mean  the  early  age  at 
which  the  boys  go  out  to  work,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  readily  within 
reach,  llie  children  of  our  husbandmen  are  often  sent  to  keep 
birds  off  the  fields  before  they  are  eight  years  old,  and  very  few 
boys  older  than  ten,  from  the  poorer  class,  are  to  be  found  in 
regular  attendance  at  our  village  schools.  The  girls,  in  some 
instances,  stay  two  or  three  years  longer.  Nevertheless,  the  belter 
the  school  is,  the  older  will  t/ie  children  be  found  to  be  that  are 
in  attendance,  and  the  more  re^larly  wM  tliey  come. 

7'he  payments  of  the  children  are  ordinarily  Id.  or  2d.  a 
week ;    these  are  sometimes  managed  so  as  to  help  the  regularity 
of  attendance.     Thus,  at  Otterborne,  the  younger  children,  of 
whom  the  parents  are  glad  oftentimes  to  be  free  from  the  charges 
pay  3^. ;  and  the  older  children  pay  Id,   At  Fareham  the  children 

Eay  nothing  for  attendance,  but  are  fined  for  absence.  At  Effing- 
am  the  parents  are  encouraged  to  make  their  payments  quarterly 
in  advance,  by  being  charged  1^ .  a  quarter,  instead  of  at  the  rate 
of  J^.  a  week,  which  is  the  cost  to  those  who  pay  for  schooling 
weekly ;  the  consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  children  are  paid  for 
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quarterly,  and  the  parents  are  more  in  earnest  about  receiving  the 
worth  of  their  money,  and  take  pains  about  the  attendance  of  their 
children. 

How  far  a  thoroughly  good  school  in  an  agricultural  village 
may  have  a  tendency  to  support  itself,  may  in  part  be  judged  of 
from  a  letter  which  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  of  King  Somborne^  has 
written  at  my  solicitation,  and  which  is  given  in  the  Appendi^c  (A). 
The  King  Somborne  school  appeared  to  me  in  all  respects  a 
remarkably  good  one :  it  has,  perhaps,  some  peculiar  features,  in 
the  pains  with  which  the  younger  classes  are  exercised  by  the 
clergyman  in  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  use  of  words :  or, 
to  express  myself  more  simply,  are  taught  their  mother  tongue  ; 
as  well  as  in  the  care  taken  to  make  them  familiar  with  some  of 
the  first  elements  of  natural  philosophy.  But  in  giving  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Appendix  to  an  account,  of  it,  which  appears 
to  me  most  mteresting,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  draw  comparisons 
between  that  and  other  schools^  whose  names  only  appear  in  the 
foregoing  tables.  A  visitor,  in  entering  many  of  those  schools, 
would  be  as  much  delighted  as  he  would  be  at  King  Sombomo  by 
the  cleanliness  of  the  children,  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of 
their  countenances,  and  the  amount  of  information  possessed  on 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction.  And  especially  in  that 
respect  which  is  most  important  of  all,  there  are  schools  singu* 
larly  happy  in  their  teaching  which  are  not  characterised  in  this 
Report,  except  by  those  general  notes  which  are  given  in  the  fore* 
going  Table. 

Your  Lordships  have  inquired  as  to  the  su^estions  made  in  the 
schools  visited.  I  have  commonly  abstained  from  expressing  my 
opinion  on  what  I  saw,  except  where  I  was  invited  to  do  so,  think- 
ing it  better  (especially  on  a  first  visit)  to  comply  strictly  with  the 
printed  instnctions  under  which  the  inspection  is  carried  on. 
'J'here  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  some  school-managers 
have  been  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  letter  of  advice  subse- 
quently to  the  inspection  of  the  school ;  but  on  a  second  tour,  when 
I  shall  have  had  some  experience  of  the  systems  now  at  work  in 
the  se\'eral  schools,  I  shall  be  better  qualified  to  give  counsel  to 
those  mai»gers  who  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  all  that  ocpurs 
to  me  as  capable  of  improvement.  The  observations  that  follow 
include,  as  1  believe^  the  substance  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  oflfered;  they  make  no  preterisions  to  novelty;  indeed,  many 
of  them  will  be  found  to  range  themselves  under  some  one  or  other 
of  the  observations  noted  in  former  Reports  that  have  been  printed 
in  your  Lordships*  Minutes;  as  experience  enlarges,  one  takes 
faster  hold  of,  and  attaches  more  importance  to,  certain  principles 
although,  perhaps,  one's  confidence  in  theories,  apart  from  the 
particular  agency  by  which  they  may  be  worked,  lessens,  and  more 
reason  is  continually  seen  for  the  qualification  of  general  observa* 
tions. 
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J  Our  0i*diuary  teachors  have  very  little  6eas»  of  how  mueh'is 
intrusted  to  tlu*in>  and  therefore  if  a  school  ig  to  be  of  real  value* 
except  in  very  rare  instances^  there  must  be  constantly  at  hand  the 
unbought  services  of  some  one,  either  clergyman,  esquire,  or  membsr 
of  their  families,  who,  keeping  the  most  important  ends  constantly 
in  view,  will  be  capable,  both  by  education  and  intelligence,  to  ^ive 
that  counsel,  and  infuse  that  spirit  which  cannot  be  looked  for  from 
our  present  race  of  teachers.  Doubtless  teachers  are  being  now 
trained  (I  have  seen  some  at  work  in  this  district)  who  appreciate 
tihe  nature  of  their  calling,  and  who  give  themselves  with  intelli- 
gence heartily  thereto ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  no  schooUmanager 
can  count  upon  having  a  good  school  who  will  not  himself  do  work 
therein.  It  has  been  a  common  maxim*  as  is  tlie  teacher  so  is 
the  school;  my  experience  would  rather  lead  me  to  make  the 
statement,  "  As  are  the  pains  bestowed  therein  by  the  clergyman 
so  is  the  school.''  The  first  question  then  that  a  school  manager 
has  to  ask,  when  desirous  of  improvement,  is.  Have  J  the  time 
and  the  will  to  labour  at  it  myself?  The  humblest  materials, 
under  proper  superintend^ce,  are  found  to  work  results  of  excel- 
lent worth. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked.  How  may  we  provide  for 
right  moral  training  in  a  school  ?  And  to  such  a  question  the  most 
obvious  answer  is.  By  setting  before  the  children  a  good  9xample. 
This  affords  incessantly  the  most  effective  teaching,  teaching  that 
will  be  found  in  some  cases  to  have  life  and  force  after  a  long 
interval  of  seeming  torpor.  If  a  teacher  be  himself  habitually 
under  the  influence  of  the  highest  motives,  seeking  first,  and 
above  all  things,  to  do  his  Master's  work  in  the  station  wherein  ha 
is  placed,  with  a  hope  grounded  upon  his  Master's  promises  as  the 
chief  incentive  to  diligence, — ^such  a  teacher  will  in  numberless 
ways,  and  in  a  degree  wholly  inappreciable  by  outside  observers* 
exert  a  most  healthful  influence  upon  his  scholars.  The  tones  cf 
his  voice,  his  genei*al  bearing,  his  justice  and  consistency,  hi;i  silence 
oftentimes,  will  have  eflfects  that  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  from  the 
operation  of  any  code  of  rules,  however  perfect,  that  are  not  ani* 
mated  by  a  living  spirit.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  previously 
urged  as  to  the  propriety  of  distinctly  recognising  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  as  the  law  of  the  school,  an  appeal  being  made  with 
reverence  habitually  thereto,  whenever  the  occasion  may  arise  for 
correction  or  rebuke.  The  instruction  of  Scripture  was  intended 
to  be  continually  before  our  eyes  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  and 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  led  thereby  to  perceive  where  the 
necessary  help  is  to  be  sought  for  under  our  moral  difficulties,  and 
wbat  are  the  great  remedies  for  the  ills  of  our  social  condition. 
I  have  also  previously  rems^rked  upon  the  special  necessity  for 
gentleness  in  the  teacher  of  the  poor,  the  duty  laid  upon  him  to 
strive  to  bring  into  action  a  compensating  process,  so  as  that  be 
may  be  the  means  of  doing  most  for  those  in  whose  behalf  thi^r 
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previous  training  has  done  least — the  nrtost  stubborn  and  unto- 
wardly  being  regarded  by  him  as  neecfing  the  lai*gest  measures  of 
ois  forbearance  and  afTectionate  zeal,  as  a  physiciau  in  ft  hospital 
would  look  upon  the  saddest  cases  as  those  that  especially  called 
for  his  patience  and  dull. 

Some  of  the  ipost  obvious  deficiencies  that  would  be  supplied 
by  good  training  schools  are  very  distinctly  marked  in  many  of  our 
teadiers,  by  the  absence  of  any  skilful  attempts  after  proper  organisa- 
tion and  method.  I  n  being  asked  for  advice  upon  this  subject,  I 
have  commonly  recommended  that  those  children  who  are  under 
six  years  of  age,  an:l  who  from  their  temperament  need  a  more 
lively  and  changeful  mode  of  instruction,  should  be  taught  the  first 
elements  of  reading  apart  from  the  older  children.  It  seems  1o  me, 
that  in  villages  good  use  might  of^en  be  made  of  a  respectable 
dame,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergyman,  for  this  purpose ; 
but  in  larger  neighbourhoods,  wherever  practicable,  schools  should 
be  built  in  triplets,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  It  is  natural  for  the 
parents  to  wish  to  send  the  little  ones  to  school  in  company  with  the 
rest  of  the  familv.  The  teacher  of  the  older  children  will  find  his 
work  greatly  lightened  by  the  absence  of  the  infants.  On  the  sup- 
position that  there  remain  not  more  than  90  children,  able  to  read 
words  of  three  letters  and  upwards,  for  a  single  teacher  (and  no 
unaided  teacher  ought  to  be  burdened  with  more),  these  might  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  skill  in  reading, — 
those  that  are  reading  monosyllables,  those  that  are  reading  easy 
narratives,  ai|d  the  best  readers.  And  then  for  the  morning's 
work,  I  have  sometimes  suggested  the  following  tipie-table:  — 
(>&»p.92.) 

For  arithmetic,  the  classification  according  to  skill  in  reading  will 
not  be  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and  I  should  recommend  the  scholars 
to  be  classed  afresh  for  ciphering,  according  to  their  proficiency  in 
that  particular  subject,  which  might  be  taught  throughout  the 
school  for  an  hour  or  more  every  afternoon. 

The  afternoons  might  also  aflford  hoiu's  for  special  instruction 
in  religious  knowledge,  the  English  language  and  grammar,  geo« 
graphy  &:c.,  for  which  time  is  not  allotteid  in  the  above  table. 

This  arrangement  is  not  suggested  as  absolutely  the  best  that 
eould  he  devised,  but  with  a  view  simply  to  the  following  matters: 
— 1.  The  importance  of  the  reading  lesson,  the  master  being 
required  to  superintend  that  personally,  and  the  children  being  at 
liberty  for  five  minutes  previously  in  the  open  air  so  as  to  receive 
all  possible  benefit  from  his  instruction.  2.  The  advantage  of 
daily  exercising  the  more  forward  pupils  in  composition.  3.  The 
less  that  monitors  are  made  use  of  (except  for  mere  mechanical 
matters,  as  the  instruction  in  the  first  elements  of  reading,  the 
teaching  children  to  copy  writing,  the  making  them  learn  by  heart 
from  oral  repetition,  the  practice,  perhaps,  of  some  rules  in  arith- 
nietic,  the  giving  out  of  slate  pencils  and  books,  &c.)  the  better. 
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A.   M. 

h.     v. 
9      0 


9     15 


10 


11 


11     45 


SENIOR  CIASS.         SECOND  CLASS.        JUNIOR  CLASS. 
Prayers  and  singing,  &c. 


Learn  bj  heart 
Faith  and  Duty, 
or  other  passages 
of  Scripture 


In  play-ground  for 
five  minutes. 


Say  repetition,  and 
read  to  master, 
bein);  questioned 
as  well. 


Write  on  slate  ab- 
stract of  lesson 
read  with  master, 
or  exercise  in 
compusition. 


Write    on     copy- 
book. 


Read  to  master 
being  exercised 
in  spelling,  and 
questioned  there- 


on. 


In  play-ground  for 
five  minutes. 


Learn  Catechism 
or  Scripture  by 
heart,  tnose  that 
sit  next  to  each 
other  not  learning 
the  same  portion. 


Write  on  slate 
lesson  learned  by 
heart. 


Write     on    copy- 
book. 


Learn  by  heart 
from  oral  repeti- 
tion, the  words 
also  to  be 
spelled. 


Learn  to  read  and 
spell  with  Moni- 
tor, the  lesson 
subsequently  to 
be  read  with 
Master. 


Write  on  slates  or 

black   board    for 

twenty-five  minutes, 


In  play-g^ouiid  for 
five  minutes. 


Go  over  again, 
with  Monitor,  the 
repetition  and 
reading  lesson. 


In  play-ground  for 
five  miuutes* 


Go  over  the  lessons 
of  repetition  and 
reading  til  Master, 
being  questioned 
thereon. 


Copy-books,  &c,  collected,  and  the  grace  said, 
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In  this  arrrangement  the  junior  class  only  is  left  to  monitors,  and 
the  reading  lesson  learned  with  them  is  daily  reviewed  by  the 
master.  4.  The  junior  dass  has  a  change  of  occupation  every 
twenty- five  minutes,  and  their  memories  are  daily  exercised.  5. 
The  instruction  in  spelling,  except  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
children,  is  derived  mainly  from  the  correction  of  slate  writing : 
if  the  children  in  the  second  class  do  not  learn  the  same  passage, 
neither  can  copy  from  the  other  when  their  books  are  gathered; 
and  their  diligence  is  tested  by  their  being  required  to  write  their 
lesson  from  memory. 

Witli  regard  to  the  reading  lesson,  I  have  recommended  that 
ordinarily  the  same  book  should  not  be  gone  over  twice ;  and  that 
especially  for  the  younger  class,  a  large  number  of  easy  lesson  books 
should  be  provided.  Many  excellent  ones  can  be  procured  from 
difl&rent  sources  in  Scotland^  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
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are  eontinually  making  additions  to  their  stock.*"  For  the  older 
class,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  other  books  besides  the  Scrip- 
tures should  be  used  for  reading  lessons.  It  is  good  to  teach  the 
poor  to  find  interest  in  the  books  of  the  Parochial  Lending  Library ; 
and  these  will  be  most  used  where  the  greatest  pains  nave  been 
taken  with  the  reading  lesson  in  the  school.  It  may  seem^  at  first 
sight,  that  the  labour  spent  upon  teaching  thoroughly  to  children 
their  mother  tongue  has  purely  an  intellectual  aim,  but  the  writings 
of  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  and  others  set  this  study  of  language 
in  a  truer  light.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  casual  instance  of 
the  moral  good  to  be  derived  from  the  pains  taken  with  the  reading 
lesson  in  the  King  Somborne  school.  A  girl  who  had  profited  by 
the  intelligent  instmction  she  there  received,  and  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  books  home  to  r«3ad  of  an  evening  to  her  family, 
was  the  means  thereby  of  withdrawing  her  elder  brother  from  the 
public  house,  where  previously  he  bad  been  used  to  spend  his 
evenings;  he  became  so  interested  in  the  subjects  of  his  sister*s 
reading,  that  he  would  on  no  account  spend  any  time  needlessly 
away  from  the  family  circle.  We  mourn  over  the  condition  of  those 
below  us,  but  if  we  do  not  provide  means  for  their  good  instruc* 
tion,  how  much  of  the  blame  rests  with  ourselves !  The  vacuity 
of  the  mind  gives  a  wonderful  advantage  to  our  great  enemy,  and 
proves  a  temptation  to  intemperance  and  sensuality ;  while  in- 
dulgence in  these  vices  increases  miserably  the  evil — clogging  men's 
spirits,  making  them  still  more  gross,  listless,  and  barbarous. 

I  have  thought  that  more  might  readily  be  done  in  bringing  into 
use  in  our  schools  books  of  moral  teaching  that  should  have  interest. 
Skilful  allegories,  and  well-chosen  anecdotes,  are  pecuharly  fitted 
for  children.  Our  short  histories  are  too  much,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
chronicles  of  facts  and  dates  rather  than  pictures  of  life  and  man- 
ners.! Might  not  a  few  good  biographies,  as  Izaac  Walton's 
(omitting  passages  of  more  confined  interest),  be  of  use  ?  Great 
etfects  have  been  attributed  to  the  study  of  Plutarch's '  Lives,'  in  the 
way  of  formation  of  heroes ;  and,  although  this  is  not  a  lesson-book 
that  I  should  think  of  recommending  in  our  schools,  it  seems  to  me 
that  something  after  the  fashion  of  our  old  books  of '  Examples '  and 
*  Mirroiirs,'  or  like  what  has  been  done  in  '  The  Christmas  Fire* 
side/  would  be  of  use  as  reading  lessons  for  the  older  children. 
Might  not  also  an  interest  in  home  associations  be  advantageously 
cherished,  if  for  each  county,  as  reading  lessons  in  the  schools, 
extracts  were  put  together  from  such  books  as  Camden*s  '  Britannia,' 
Fuller's  *  Worthies/  and  Drayton*s  '  Polyolbion>'  combining  with  a 
description  of  the  physical  appearance,  and  products  of  the  country, 
notices  of  remarkable  persons  and  events,  together  with  good  local 

*  During  the  past  year, Educational  Series,  No.  I.,  and  Selections  from  Cobwebs 
to  Catch  Fiws,  price  8c/.  a  dozen  have  been  add«4  of  this  sort. 

t  From  this  censure  I  should  except  Mrs.  Markham's,  the  BUhop  of  Peter- 
borough V  and  Mr  Trower^A  Histories  of  Kngland. 
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proverbs,  and  the  like  ?  In  our  universities,  and  at  some  of  our 
older  schools,  the  associations  of  the  place  doubtless  exercise  a  very 
strong  influence ;  and  in  hope,  therefore,  of  similar  results,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hadleigh,  I  should  wish  that  the  boys  had  had 
extracted  from  Fox,  as  a  reading  lesson,  the  narrative  of  the  last 
hours  of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  so  as  to  have  heard  of  his  simple- 
hearted  affection,  his  faith  and  cheerful  bravery;  in  Huntingdon- 
shire one  would  wish  them  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  G. 
Herbert's  and  N.  Farrer's  piety ;  at  Felstead  it  would  be  good  to 
know  something  of  Barrow*s  successful  struggle  against  an  un- 
towardly  disposition ;  at  Grantham,  one  woulcThope  to  cherish  an 
imitation  of  the  patience,  and  modesty,  and  persevering  toil  of 
Newton. 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  a  good  lending  library  in  a  parish  ought 
to  be  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Once,  on  asking  a 
very  experienced  clergyman  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  what 
means  he  had  found  to  be  most  effective  in  influencing  his  people 
for  good,  he  made  reply  to  this  effect :  *'  My  lending  library ;  but 
then  I  always  give  out  the  books  myself;  for  many  times  persons, 
through  ignorance,  would,  if  led  to  themselves,  borrow  books 
that  would  not  interest  them^  and  so  readers  would  be  discouraged, 
and  the  library  get  a  bad  name.  Now,  when  a  person  asks  for  a 
book  that  will  not  be  suitable,  I  reply,  you  shall  have  it,  but  if 
you  taike  my  advice  you  will  in  its  place  take  home  this ;  and  so  I 
am  not  only  able  to  recommend  right  books  to  right  persons,  but 
alsOy  in  Conversation,  I  give  them  previously  some  s<Trt  of  interest 
in  their  reading ;  and  subsequently,  fay  talking  over  the  matter, 
1  find  an  easier  access  to  their  understandings  and  hearts.** 

I  have  been  occasionally  asked  for  advice  as  to  how  children 
should  be  catechised ;  but  in  such  a  matter  I  would  wish  to  learn 
from  those  that  had  had  more  practical  experience  than  myself. 
In  a  former  Report  (Minutes,  1841-2,  pp.  191-193),  there  are 
printed  some  extracts  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Evans*  *  Bishopric  of  Souls,' 
and  Archdeacon  Bather*s  *  Charge,' which  appear  to  me  to  contain 
valuable  suggestions  on  this  head.  In  questioning  children  I 
endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  two  rules:  1.  To  tell  the  children  as 
little  as  may  be,  but  to  bi'eak  up  the  instruction  that  is  to  be 
given,  and  to  put  it  in  various  lights,  so  as  if  possible  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  may  fasten  on  it  with  an  appetite.  2.  To  make  out 
any  answer  that  the  children  may  give  (if  it  can  be  done  with 
truth)  to  have  some  measure  of  correctness  in  it.  If  a  questioner 
gets  a  very  absurd  answer  from  children,  he  has  cause  to  ask  him- 
self if  the  fault  be  not  in  his  manner  of  putting  the  question,  or  in 
its  substance.  Ordinarily  the  teacher  should  abstain  from  check- 
ing the  children  abruptly,  and  he  will  often  find  it  a  help  to 
take  up  the  hint  supplied  by  the  children;  and  first  bringing  before 
them  the  question  to  which  their  answer  would  have  fitted,  to  try 
to  lead  them  from  that  to  the  proposed  teaching. 
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Persons  sp^ak  occasionally  as  if  the  art  of  questioning  childreft 
were  a  peculiar  gift,  or  at  least  a  matter  of  difficulty;  but  1  believe 
that  no  visitor  in  a  school  of  ordinary  iaculties,  education,  and 
patience,  who  fairly  makes  a  trial  of  teaching,  will  find  that  it 
requires  more  than  a  small  measure  of  pains  to  attain  to  such  ft 
decree  of  success  as  will  be  an  encourage  ment  to  persevere. 

In  giving  instruction  to  the  more  advanced  classes  on  Scriptur^^ 
I  have  found  it  a  help,  not  taking  a  large  portion  at  a  time,  to 
have  some  plan  of  catechising  in  my  head,  such  as  the  following. 
1.  To  go  over  all  the  more  difficult  words,  requiring  the  children 
to  spell  them,  and  to  express  their  meaning  in  other  4ern]s«  2.  To 
go  over  the  names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned,  and  to  connect 
them  with  the  leading  features  of  their  history,  as  given  in  other 
passages.  3.  The  books  being  shut,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
children  have  recollected  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read. 
These  three  classes  of  questions  are  merely  mechanical,  and  can  be 
entered  on  without  preparation ;  but,  4.  The  most  important  matter 
remains,  namely,  reminding  the  children  that  ail  Scripture  is 
given  for  our  learning,  to  inquire  of  them  what  lesson  ought  vife 
to  get  from  this  passage?  Do  we  read  of  any  examples  in 
Scripture  of  persons  who  have  carried  out  this  lesson  in  their 
conduct  ?  Are  there  any  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  of 'personB 
who  have  failed  in  their  conduct  from  not  remembering  this 
lesson?  {See  Appendix  B.)  Do  you  remember  any  short  text 
of  Scripture  impressing  this  lesson  ?  It  is  obvious  that  this  class 
of  questions  ought  not  to  be  put  without  serious  study  of  the  passage 
beforehand.  I  believe  that  roost  teachers  would  derive  assistance 
from  Miss  Mayo's  '  Lessons  on  Scripture,'  and  from  Mrs.  Breay's 
publications,  'The  Teacher  Taught,'  'The  Mine  Explored/ 

How  much  may  be  done  in  getting  children  to  learn  Scripture  by 
heart  is  instanced  in  the  Compton  (Hants)  School,  where  thie 
youngest  children  are  exercised  in  this  Way,  and  the  upper  class 
learn  from  30  to  40  verses  every  week.  One  boy  of  11  was  in  the 
habit  of  learning  100  verses  a-week  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The 
school  is  very  intelligently  taught. 

I  have  commonly  discouraged  the  reading  of  such  books  as 
OstervaId*s '  Abridgment,*  although  some  experienced  teachers  have 
assured  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  children  a  knowledge  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  the  different  parts  of  Scripture  without  t  ne  use  of 
some  historical  abstract.  I  have  been  unwilling  for  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Bible  to  be  dwelt  upon  apart  from  the  instruction  with 
which  they  are  clothed  in  the  sacred  text ;  and  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  a  constant  reference  to  s<nne  chronological  chart  (such  as 
that  drawn  up  by  Bi$hop  Short,  and  sold  for  Ad.  by  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society),  ^aftlich  would  sensibly  illustrate  the  com- 
parative duration  of  different  periods;  might  accomplish  all  that 
is  sought  for  in  the  use  of  a  mere  outline  of  the  events. 

In  questioning  on  the  catechism,  I  have  found  it  give  freshness 
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to  ray  thoughts,  if  before  entering  on  a  particular  portion  thereof 
I  have  looked  continually  at  some  fresh  expositor;  amongst  our 
elder  writers  I  have  derived  great  help  from  Bishop  Nicholson's, 
Bishop  Kenn's,  Bishop  Williams',  and  Bishop  Beveridge's  '  Ex- 
positions*. 

During  the  reading  lesson,  a  longer  time  will  naturally  be  devoted 
to  the  questioning  of  the  elder  classes,  than  to  practice  in  the  more 
mechanical  work  of  enunciation  and  expression.  Yet  it  will  require 
.constant  pains  in  a  teacher  to  make  his  pupils  thoroughly  good 
readers ;  and  when  a  sentence  is  read  in  a  slovenly  manner  (having 
first,  perhaps,  questioned  the  class  as  to  what  were  the  defects),  it 
is  good  to  read  the  passage  properly  as  a  pattern  to  the  children, 
and  then  to  encourage  the  deficient  pupil  to  afresh  attempt.  It  may 
be  advisable  frequently  to  break  up  the  youngest  class  into  small 
draughts  of  eight  or  ten,  under  monitors,  so  as  that  the  mechanical 
act  of  reading  should  come  over  repeatedly  to  the  same  pupil ;  but 
throughout  the  school  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  lesson  should 
always  be  devoted  to  the  endeavour,  by  proper  questions,  to  bi  ing 
under  review  and  to  re-impress  the  instruction  communicated. 

In  questioning  a  class,  1  have  recommended  that  all  who  think 
they  can  answer  should  be  encouraged  to  hold  out  a  hand  in 
silence,  and  that  the  master  should  then  Gx  on  one  and  another 
of  those  who  thus  indicate  their  readiness  to  reply,  for  the  answer. 

For  teaching  little  children  to  read,  the  frame  and  movable 
letters  sold  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  under  your  Lord- 
ships* sanction,  will,  as  I  believe,  prove  very  useful.  Some  teachers 
use  with  great  advantage  also  the  series  of  lessons  called '  Reading 
Disentangled.' 

I  have  strongly  recommended  lessons  in  composition ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  a  proper  exercise  book  as  a  guide,  these 
might  be  practised  throughout  the  school.  I  think  it  is  a  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Tuckfield*s,  that  as  soon  as  children  can  speak  plainly,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  name  the  things  that  are  before  their  eyes 
in  the  school-room,  the  things  that  are  in  their  parents'  cottages 
at  home^  the  things  that  they  saw  on  their  way  to  school,  &c. ;  and 
that  when  they  have  been  thus  exercised  in  nouns,  a  familial  noun 
should  be  taken,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  qualify  it  with 
fitting  adjectives.  For  example,  if  the  woitl  day  were  taken,  the 
children  might  be  asked.  What  sort  of  a  day  can  we  have  ? — ^A  dirty 
day*  a  short  day,  a  happy  day,  &c. 

In  some  schools,  as  at  Sydenham,  it  is  one  of  the  Monday 
exercises  for  the  first  class  to  write  on  their  slates  all  that  they 
can  recollect  of  the  sermon  of  the  previous  day.  When  the 
children  ara  catechised  during  service,  it  may  be  good  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  clergyman  of  Abbott's  Ann,  the  working  of  whose 
arrangements  appeared  to  me  very  admirable  in  their  results.  He 
hangs  up  on  the  church-door  on  the  Sunday  morning  some  three  or 
four  summary  questions  on  tlie  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  after- 
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nooiiyaiKl  he  finds  that  several  of  his  parishioners  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  attend  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
catechising,  and  answer  the  questions  on  paper  during  the  following 
week.  These  answers  are  taken  to  the  clergyman  on  Saturday,  and 
by  him  they  are  looked  over,  and  notes  are  made  in  pencil.  By 
these  means  the  Sunday  teaching  is  carried  home  into  the  cottage, 
both  children  and  parents  being  interested  in  working  out  answers 
to  the  proposed  questions.  In  a  lower  point  of  view,  the  results 
must  be  very  gratifying ;  I  know  of  no  more  effective  means  of 
cultivating  tlie  understanding  than  the  giving  orally  sound  instruc- 
tion, which  the  hearers  write  out  afterwards,  and  submit  to  the 
teacher  for  correction. 

I  have  recommended  the  instruction  in  etymology  and  grammar 
to  be  simply  oral,  accompanying  the  reading  lesson;  and  that 
the  memory  should  by  no  means  be  loaded  with  anything  of  second- 
ary value. 

It  seems  to  me  very  desirable,  after  storing  the  memory  with  the 
catechism,  and  with  those  passages  of  Scripture  most  likely  to  affect 
the  heart,  to  teach  the  pupils  to  learn  occasionally  some  passages 
of  poetry,  carefully  selected  with  reference  both  to  their  moral 
teaching  and  to  poetical  merit. 

For  spelling,  I  have  discouraged  the  use  of  cards,  and  I  have 
recommended  that  it  should  be  taught  by  assiduous  questioning 
after  the  reading  lesson,  and  by  the  correction  of  slate  writing, 
whether  from  dictation,  memory,  or  in  original  composition. 

For  teaching  writing,  I  have  recommended  the  method  of 
Mulhauser,  as  made  known  in  this  country  by  the  publications  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  under  your  Lordships'  sanction.  Black  boards 
for  the  use  both  of  teacher  and  pupils  ought  to  be  in  every  school ; 
the  lowest  class  may  be  taught  to  write  thereon  as  soon  as  they  can 
hold  a  piece  of  chalk:  children  learn  to  read  the  sooner  from 
learning  to  write  at  the  same  time. 

For  teaching  arithmetic,  some  Pestalozzian  exercises  have  been 
recently  published  imder  your  Lordships'  sanction.  Mr.  Walter 
M'Leod's  manual  is  also,  as  I  believe,  to  be  recommended.  It  is 
a  subject  in  which  our  schools  in  the  South  are  inferior  to  those  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  and  in  the  North.  Its  importance 
among  secular  studies  as  a  means  of  mental  cultuj-e,  and  as  bearing 
upon  the  business  of  life,  is,  perhaps,  not  always  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. As  Mr.  Dunning  has  observed,  *'  the  processes  of  mental 
arithmetic  improve  the  tenacity  of  the  mind,  by  requiring  the 
question  to  be  remembered  while  the  answer  is  being  discovered, 
the  mind  holding  the  distant  links  of  the  chain  while  engaged 
with  those  that  are  nearer :  and  thus  habits  are  fostered  of  con- 
centrated and  sustained  attention.  The  study  of  arithmetic  culti- 
vates the  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  and  furnishes 
grounds  on  which  the  reasoning  powers  may  be  early  called  into 
exercise ;  it  promotes  also  habits  of  activity,  readiness,  clearness, 
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and  precision.  The  training  of  the  miild  to  the  formation  of  accurate 
judgments  on  one  subject  is  a  help  towards  its  forming  similai* 
judgments  on  others;  and  thus  benefit  is  derived  in  a  mbt-dl  point 
of  view — the  habit  of  drawing  correal  conclusions  cherishing  the 
love  of  truth.  Arithmetic  also  has  peculiar  advantages  in  affording 
the  teacher  opportunities  Of  judging  whether  his  pupils  have  really 
been  at  work,  from  the  certslinty  of  its  results  they  must  be  either 
kight  or  wrong ;  the  teacher  is  able  also  to  Estimate  the  amount  of 
work  done,  and  he  can  superintend  mote  individual  efforts  at  this 
than  at  almost  atiy  otlier  lesson.  Again,  few  studies  afford  the 
teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  carrying  out  right  principles  of 
teaching ;  such  as  making  the  child  work  and  not  the  teacher — 
leading  the  pupil  from  what  he  knows  to  the  proximate  truth,  and 
thus  carrying  out  the  principle  of  proceedihg  from  the  known  tO 
the  unknown,  from  the  particular  to  the  genei-al,  from  the  example 
to  the  rule."  (Occasional  paper,  published  by  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Society,  1844,  pp.  16,  17.     See  also  Appendix  C.) 

The  first  step  in  arithmetic  for  little  children  is  to  give  them  the 
idea  of  number;  but  for  this  perhaps  the  ball-frame  is  not  needed, 
a  toy  which  seems  to  me  to  waste  a  good  deal  of  time  in  many  of 
our  infant-schools.  If  the  children  were  asked  how  many  fingers 
they  had  on  one  hand  ?  how  many  on  two  ?  how  many  boys  stood 
in  the  class?  how  many  windows  there  were  in  the  room  ?  &c.,  I 
believe  that  the  abstract  idea  of  number  would  be  found  to  be 
acquired  Very  early,  although  it  is  doubtless  of  use  continually  to 
refer  to  sensible  illustrations.  Some  one  observies,  "  My  first  lesson 
in  fractions  was  given  during  the  division  of  an  orange,  and  I 
have  never  forgotten  it.*' 

In  teaching  geography,  I  have  recommended  the  constant  use 
of  maps  and  of  the  black  board.  Before  maps  can  be  used  to 
good  effect,  children  must  be  taught  to  attach  ideas  to  the  symboli- 
cal representations  therein  made  use  of.  The  chief  points  of  the 
compass  are  best  learned  by  referring  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  at  mid-day,  and  In  the  evening.  Perhaps  a  teacher 
would  do  well  to  begin  his  lessons  in  geography  on  a  summer 
evening,  at  the  dismissal  of  his  school,  by  the  side  of  the  nearest 
river  or  pond ;  and  after  he  had  there  explained,  and  practically 
illustrated  the  meamng  of  the  most  ordinary  terms,  as  hay,  island, 
&c.,  he  would  on  the  morrow  be  able,  by  exhibiting  on  the  black 
board  a  sketch  of  the  geographical  featured  of  the  spot  that  had 
been  visited,  to  recall,  and  put  in  new  lights,  the  teaching  of  the 
previous  day.  The  Pestalozzian  mode  of  laying  a  plan  of  the 
school-room  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
plan  correspond  in  direction  to  those  of  the  building,  and  of 
taking  for  the  next  lesson  a  plan  of  the  streets  or  lanes  adjoining 
the  school-room,  and  so  passuig,  by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  apprehension,  to  a  map  of  5ie  county,  of  England,  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  world,  may  be  made  excellent  use  of  in  the 
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handd  of  an  intelligent  teacher.  The  map  of  the  world  will,  how*- 
ever,  scarcely  be  understood  without  reference  to  a  globe. 

In  teaching  the  geography  of  any  particular  country  instead  of 
making  the  children  learn  by  heart  a  list  of  namee,  the  teacher 
should  show  them  a  map  in  which  the  physical  features  are  pro- 
perly marked,  and  first  direct  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  and  next  trace  out  the  several  rivers,  as  indications 
of  the  main  lines  of  drainage,  classifying  them  according  to  the 
seas  into  which  they  fall;  and,  lastly,  go  on  to  the  towns,  giving 
information,  if  he  has  the  knowledge,  of  the  probable  causes  that 
acted  in  collecting  the  population  in  particular  spots  and  districts. 

The  black  board,  especially  if  it  be  divided  into  squares,  affords 
a  ready  means  for  illustrating  the  comparative  sises  of  different 
rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  continents ;  one  of  the  squares  being 
taken  as  the  unit  of  comparisoUi  and  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
being  directed  also,  if  possible^  to  a  natural  object  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  under  conaderation. 
Thus,  a  child  that  lived  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames  might  be  told 
that  the  Ganges  was  ten  times  its  length ;  but  that  as  the  size  of  a 
river  depends  upon  the  extent  of  country  drained,  the  climate,  the 
supplies  derived  from  the  melting  of  snow,  and  other  causes,—* while 
the  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  has  been  calculated  as  76 
times  the  size  of  tiiat  of  the  Thames,  the  quantity  of  water  that 
roils  down  is,  perhaps,  150  times  as  great:  while  the  Nile,  which 
has  been  reckoned  to  be  twice  as  long  as  the  Ganges,  may  drain 
en  area  90  times,  with  a  body  of  water  250  times  me  size  of  the 
Thames.  Similarly  a  boy  in  the  lake  district  might  be  taught 
that  the  extent  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  more  than  10  times,  and 
the  Dead  Sea  more  than  40  times  that  of  Windermere ;  and  cal«- 
culating  the  heights  of  Skiddaw  and  of  Mount  Sinai  in  round 
numbers  at  3000,  and  somewhat  less  than  8000  feet^  respectivelv, 
their  sizes,  on  the  supposition  that  their  figures  were  similar,  wouUL 
be  nearly  as  1  to  18.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

Provided  always  that  right  things  are  kept  in  their  right  piaoe% 
the  more  that  we  can  widen,  and  give  quickness  and  strength  to 
the  grasp  of  the  children's  apprehensions,  and  use  them  to  fiutoa 
true  images  to  familiar  words,  the  more  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
more  serviceable,  will  be  our  sdiools.  Let  the  best  things  be  taught 
first,  and  with  that  heartiness  on  the  teachers  part  as  that  the 
children  shall  feel  that  he  is  in  earnest ;  and  no  one  will  then  wish 
to  stint  that  which  comes  in  as  a  pleasant  change  to  the  more 
serious  work  of  the  day. 

With  regard  to  infant  schools,  I  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
suggestion  made  in  Dr.  and  Miss  Mayors  *  Practical  Remarks  tm 
Infant  Teaching '  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  worth.  la 
my  exaniinatiou  of  these  schools,  I  have  commonly  requested 
the  teachers  to  show  me  specimens  of  what  had  been  given  in 
the  way  of  gallery  lessois,  manual  exercises,  mardiing,  singing, 
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and  the  like ;  and^  in  addition  to  the  impressions  that  I  received 
as  a  spectator;  I  have  been  chiefly  anxious  to  ascertain :  1 .  Whether 
the  oiildren  caught  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  their 
instruction ;  2.  how  far  they  had  got  in  learning  to  read ;  and, 
3.,  whether  their  memories  were  daily  stored  with  verses  of  good 
hymns^  or  the  simplest  and  most  afTecting  passages  of  Scripture. 
One  wants  to  see  young  children^  under  a  sound,  cheerful,  and 
affectionate  moral  discipline,  taught  the  most  obvious  duties  of 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand,  clean,  orderly,  and  happy.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  put  out  all  their  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  and  if  this  be  done,  healthfully  without  any  overstrain,  they 
will  be  found  to  enjoy  the  lessons  of  a  judicious  and  lively  teacher 
as  much  as  the  most  noisy  game.  Meanwhile,  the  character  is 
being  formed,  and  the  hearts  of  the  parents  are  often  reached  most 
affectingly  through  the  teaching  of  \he\r  little  ones. 

Of  positive  arrangements  in  infant-schools,  I  think  I  have 
scarcely  discouraged  anything  decidedly,  except  the  bringing  for- 
ward one  child  before  the  rest  to  repeat  pieces,  or  in  any  sense  to 
play  the  part  of  a  prodigy.  I  have  previously  hinted  my  belief 
that  the  ball-frame  might  be  less  used  than  it  is ;  and  I  have  some 
impressions  as  to  other  matters  which  T  scarcely  feel  myself  as 

Jet  sufficiently  clear  in  holding  to  justify  a  statement  of  opinion, 
have  always  regretted  the  presence  of  children  above  seven  or 
eight  years  old  in  an  infant-school,  where  the  teacher  is  single- 
handed,  and  receives  no  help  from  the  clergyman  or  the  visitors. 

I  have  strongly  felt  the  importance  of  taking  pains  with  the 
fabric  of  our  schools.  Handsome  structures  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  district  allotted  to  me.  But  while  these  are  luxuries  which 
the  majority  of  school  promoters  cannot  indulge  themselves  in, 
there  is  a  certain  beautv,  arising  from  simplicity,  proportion,  and 
fitness,  which,  with  a  little  care,  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Pre- 
tension, stucco,  unnecessary  ornaments,  especially  those  that  are 
likely  soon  to  fall  into  bad  repair,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  In 
addition  to  publishing  plans,  your  Lordships  have  liberally  given 
the  gratuitous  services  of  an  experienced  architect,  wherever  such 
aid  has  been  requested.  It  is  a  help  towards  cultivating  self- 
respect  in  the  children,  when  the  schools  at  which  they  attend  are 
so  built  as  that  they  cherish  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  and 
connect  themselves  with  pleasurable  associations.  It  serves  a 
moral  end,  therefore,  to  have  a  closet  or  lobby  for  cloaks  and  hats, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  teaching  dirty  children  the  com- 
forts of  cleanliness.  I  have  recommended  boarded  floors ;  asphalte 
is  often  damp,  and  the  dirt  of  brick  acts  unfavourably  on  the 
discipline  of  the  children.  No  ladies  can,  with  comfort,  visit  a 
flagged  school ;  and  in  winter  the  health  of  delicate  children  will 
be  found  to  suffer  from  standing  on  stones.  Although  much  has 
been  lately  said  and  wTitten  on  the  necessity  of  fresh  air,  especially 
for  the  young,  schools  are  still  being  built  where  the  ventilation  is 
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not  self-acting,  or  where  the  apparatus  may  be  closed  at  the  will 
of  the  inmates;  in  which  latter  case,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  I 
believe  that  the  schools  will  be  habitually  close.  A  good  plan  for 
ventilation  is  given  in  your  Lordships'  Minutes  for  1839-40, 
p.  85-90. 

As  to  the  an'angement  of  desks,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
perceived  the  advantages  of  that  recommended  by  your  Lordships ; 
but  I  now  believe  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  most  schools, 
if  they  were  to  accept  the  aid  offered  by  your  Lordships  towards 
placing  the  benches  lengthwise  in  the  schools,  with  desks  before 
each,  the  children  sitting  in  rows  that  frtfnt  the  teacher — room 
being  left  for  the  arrangement  of  one  class,  according  to  Dr.  BelVs 
plan,  on  the  floor. 

The  triteness  of  what  has  been  said  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  will  be  pardoned  by  those  who  are  sen»ble  how  con- 
tinually we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  most  simple  matters.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail,  for  your  Lordships'  infor- 
mation as  to  what  I  have  been  doing ;  but  as  your  Lordships  have 
always  avoided  the  recommendation  of  any  particular  system  of 
education,  I  have  thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to  collect  and  commu- 
nicate information,  without  attempting  to  interfere  with  school 
managers,  or  even  to  offer  suggestions,  unless  I  was  invited  to 
express  my  opinions. 

My  Lords, 

I  am,  with  much  respect. 

Your  Lordships  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

John  Allen. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 
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Mt  Dear  Sir,  King*i  Soinboriie,Stockbridge,  Dec13, 1844. 

In  your  letter,  dated  the  drd  of  August,  you  state  that  the 

National  School  of  this  village  possesses  some  peculiar  features  of 

interest,  and  that  }ou  wish  to  know  how  far  the  experience  it  affords 

will  illustrate  the  following  points: — 

(a).  The  value  which  the  poor  will  set  upon  a  school  that  is  really 
efficient. 

{b).  The  advantage  resulting  from  extending  the  secular  instruction 
of  the  poor. 

(c).  The  extent  to  which  a  good  school  will  tend  to  support  itself. 

At  first  the  parents  did  not  appear  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
subject,  hut  now  that  they  in  some  measure  understand  the  kind  of 
education  which  their  children  are  getting,  it  is  most  pleasing  to  see 
the  efforts  which  they  make  in  sending  them  neat  and  clean  in  their 
persons,  in  buying  the  books  necessary  for  their  instruction,  and  their 
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greneral  anxiety  as  to  reg^ular  attendance,  a  thing  which  at  one  time 
seemed  to  them  of  little  importance. 

Many  of  them  now  take  such  an  interest,  and  feel  so  much  pleasure  in 
hearing  from  their  children  (from  whom  they  ffet  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation which  interests  them)  what  they  arc  doing,  that  they  will  now 
make  sacrifices  to  keep  them  at  school  which  some  time  ago  they 
never  contemplated. 

To  most  of  the  children  themselves  the  school  is  a  matter  of  great 
delight;  and  as  there  is  scarcely  an  evening  in  which  they  have  not 
something  to  do  connected  with  it,  such  as  committing  to  memory  a  few 
lines  of  poetry,  or  some  little  written  exercise,  either  scriptural  or 
secular,  in  many  cases  the  parents  get  quite  as  much  interested  in  (he 
lessons  as  the  children  themselves,  and  this  is  one  way  in  which  the 
good  effects  on  hoth  are  peculiarly  shown.  At  fir^-t,  with  respect  to 
any  written  exercises,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  anything 
done^-one  had  no  paper,  another  no  ink,  no  pen,  &c.,  things  which 
at  that  time  certainly  were  not  to  he  found  in  their  cottages,  and 
the  parents  were  indifferent  about  providing  them  with  any ;  but  now 
the  interest  they  take  in  their  children  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  such 
excuses  are  very  rare. 

Many  of  the  parents  have  told  me  that  before  there  was  a  school, 
they  never  knew  where  to  find  their  children  in  an  evening,  but  that 
now  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  home  employed  with  their 
tasks;  and  as  to  the  expense,  'Mt  was  more  than  saved  in  shoe-leather." 
No  doubt  the  expense,  books  included,  is  saved  in  their  clothing. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  this  school  goes,  the  advnntage^^  of 
extending  the  secular  instruction  of  the  poor,  seem  to  me  many  and 
great,  and  to  work  most  beneficially  in  the  ))arish.  It  is  principally 
through  the  secular  books,  as  text-books,  that  it  is  endeavoured  to 
give  the  children  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  treating  the  Bible 
and  Scriptural  bookfi  as  the  most  important  parts  of  education,  but 
not  making  them  vehicles  for  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  getting 
over  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading,  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
other  books.  The  end  aimed  at  being,  that  when  the  children  leave 
the  school  they  may  have  such  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language  as 
will  enable  them  to  get  at  the  contents  of  a  book  with  ease,  and  have 
their  minds  so  far  cultivated  that  they  may  be  capable  of  other  enjoy- 
ments than  those  of  a  mere  sensual  kind.  I  have  often,  when  inclined 
to  pass  very  severe  censures  on  the  beer-house  and  other  degrading 
amusements  to  which  the  agrictiUural  labourers  are  addicted,  felt 
myself  checked  by  the  consideration,  that  totally  uneducated  as  they 
are,  they  were  not  capable  of  any  other  enjoyment  than  those  of  a 
•ensuat  nature,  and  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  was  almost  impossible 
with  the  generation  already  grown  up,  to  effect  much  good,  excepting 
through  their  children. 

The  varied  information  given  at  the  school  connected  with  the 
e very-day  concerns  of  common  life,  tilings  wiiich  interest  them  at 
present,  as  well  as  those  likely  to  interest  them  in  future — such  as  a 
description  of  their  clothing,  how  it  is  manufactured,  &c.,  the  articles 
which  they  consume,  from  whence  they  come,  the  nature  of  the  products 
of  the  parish  which  they  themselves  and  those  atxiut  them  are  helping 
to  cultivate— -all  these  give  a  eharm  and  varieiy  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
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ohildrei),  and  through  them  to  the  parents,  which,  well  managed,  is  sure 
to  make  a  school  successful.  To  this  kind  of  information  many  of 
the  lessons  in  the  books  naturally  lead ;  and  by  making  the  children 
f)ring  little  details  of  them  in  writing,  they  not  only  acquire  the  habit 
of,  in  some  degree,  employing  their  minds,  but  are  able  to  express 
pretty  correctly  in  words  what  they  have  been  reading  about. 

Again,  with  the  bigger  children,  the  little  things  of  a  philosophic 
kind,— «uch  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  construction  of  the 
common  pump,  the  principle  on  which  the  barometer  rises  and  falls, 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  and  fluids  by  heat  and  cold, 
water  converted  into  steam  and  again  condensed  (quoting  their  own 
tea  kettles),  why  one  body  sinks  in  water  and  another  floats,  how  much 
of  the  fluid  in  volume  and  in  weight  is  displaced  by  a  floating  or  sinking- 
body, — such  things  as  these,  illustrated  by  the  common  occurrences  of 
every-day  life,  and  of  things  which  happen  in  their  own  cottages  and 
within  their  own  experience,  have  an  influence  for  good  on  the  children, 
and  excite  them  to  much  greater  efforts  in  every  other  kind  of  know- 
ledge to  be  got  at  through  the  school,  besides  giving  the  parents  an 
interest  in  them  greater  than  a  person  without  experience  would  have 
imagined. 

Some  time  ago  I  gave  in  charge  to  the  master  a  few  books  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  to  the  first  class  in  each  school,  and  Jn  Angust  last 
I  increased  the  number,  aqd  had  them  removed  to  my  own  house, 
in  order  that  I  might  see  how  the  plan  really  worked.  Those  who 
wanted  books  were  directed  to  come  on  Monday  mornings  before  nine 
o'clock,  each  book  to  be  brought  back  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  a 
fresh  one  taken  out,  or  the  same  continued  on  good  reasons  being  given. 
From  the  1st  of  September  to  the  present  time  (13th  of  December) 
90  volumes  have  been  taken  out  by  28  children,  all  but  three  being 
at  present  at  school,  and  therefore  have  little  time  beyond  what  is 
required  lor  their  school-books;  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  with  what 
pleasure  many  of  them  come  for  books,  and  the  extent  to  which  some 
have  profited  by  them  ;  their  different  tastes  show  themselves  in  a  very 
marked  way  by  the  kind  of  books  they  ask  for, — some  wanting  those 
of  a  scriptural  kind,  some  voyages  and  travels,  others  natural  history  or 
story-books,  and  one  showing  a  decided  preference  for  history;  and  it 
is  evident  the  books  are  subjects  of  conversation  among  them,  as  no 
sooner  is  a  favourite  book  read  by  one  than  it  is  asked  for  by  three  or 
four  others. 

Some  of  their  reasons  for  wanting  the  same  book,  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  usefulness  of  the  plan.  On  bringing  back  '  Evenings  at 
Home,*  one  says,  "  Pray,  Sir,  may  I  have  it  a  little  longer ;  I  have 
read  it  all,  but  father  and  mother  have  not  heard  all,  and  they  begged 
me  to  ask  for  it  again?"  Another,  bringing  back  *  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' '*  May  I  keep  it  another  week?  neighbour  A  comes  in  with  her 
work  in  an  evening  to  hear  it,  and  she  could  not  come  two  or  three 
times  last  week,  but  would  like  so  much  to  hear  it  all.'' 

Another  father  said,  "Ask  to  keep  the  book  longer,  as  I  want  to  hear 
the  last  out."  And  the  mother  of  this  child  has  told  me  more  than  once, 
speaking  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  addictad  to  drinking,  that  he  was 
quite  a  changed  man,  which  she  entirely  attributed  to  the  great  interest 
he  took  in  the  school  occupations  of  his  children,  ami  in  iheir  making 
his  evenings  happy  at  home.     In  this  cottage  I  find  a  map  vf  the  two 
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hemispheres  and  of  Europe,  very  small,  given  them  by  a  neig^hboiir ; 
and  it  seems  the  father  has  a  particular  fancy  in  tracing  out  all  the  places 
he  hears  his  children  read  of. 

One  child,  a  girl  about  13  years  of  age,  to  whom  the*  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty '  was  lent,  was  found  by  the  master  the  other  day,  at  the  dinner- 
hour,  standing  on  a  stool  before  a  map  of  the  world,  and  tracing  out  the 
places  the  ship  had  touched  at. 

Many  little  circumstances  of  this  kind  convince  me,  that  a  lending 
library  of  well-selecled  books  may  be  made  of  great  service  (o  the  cause 
of  education  ;  and,  if  properly  kept,  would  afford  great  insight  into  the 
different  characters  of  the  children.  I  began  as  a  duty  to  see  how  it 
would  work,  and  it  is  now  become  a  pleasure. 

There  are  some  interesting  cases  connected  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  school,  a  few  of  which  I  will  relate  to  you  : — 

One,  of  a  girl  about  15  years  of  age  when  the  school  opened,  the 
daughter  of  parents  from  whose  habits  of  life  nothing  can  be  expected. 
Seeing  other  children  going  to  school,  and  hearing  what  they  were  doing, 
seemed  to  excite  in  her  a  great  desire  to  go  herself,  and  a  kind  neigh- 
bour seeing  this  offered  to  send  her.  Before  coming,  feeling  ashamed 
of  being  placed  with  the  little  children  learning  their  alphabet,  she 
contrived  to  learn  her  letters,  and  after  the  school  had  been  opened 
about  three  months  she  ventured  to  come;  and  although  having  in  a 
great  measure  to  earn  her  own  bread,  such  has  been  her  industry  and 
attention,  that  she  is  now  in  the  upper  half  of  the  first  class.  About  a 
year  ago,  very  shortly  after  being  placed  in  the  class  reading  the*  Third 
Dublin  Lesson  Book,'  which  she  had  bought,  she  had  managed  to  save 
up  her  pence  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling,  which  she  took  (o  the  master, 
begging  him  to  keep  it  for  the  '  Fourth]  Lesson  Book;*  and  on  his 
explaining  to  her  that  it  would  be  long  before  she  wanted  it,  she 
answered,  She  hoped  to  be  able  to  remain  at  Fchool  until  she  did  want 
it,  and,  perhaps,  she  might  not  then  have  the  money.  She  is  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  her  own  prudent  foresight,  and  reading  this  said 
•Fouith  Book'  to  her  verj'  great  delight.  She  has,  from  the  time  of 
her  first  coming,  been  extremely  neat  and  clean  in  her  person  and  dress, 
and  actually  contrived,  for  some  time,  to  place  the  few  best  clothes  she 
was  po.^sessed  of,  when  not  wearing  them,  in  a  little  box,  and  drew  them 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  cottage  to  keep  them  out  of  the  dirt. 

Another  pleasing  trait  in  the  conduct  of  thisgiri  came  under  my  obser- 
vation a  short  time  ago.  She  is  one  of  ten  girls  who  sing  in  the 
church,  and,  from  a  feeling  that  there  was  a  propriety  in  having  hassocks 
to  kneel  on,  she  made  one  for  each  girl,  telling  them  that,  if  they  could 
afford  it,  they  were  to  pay  her  twopence  each,  the  cost  of  ihe  material, 
a  kind  of  sedge  growing  in  the  parish.  This  shows  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  decencies  and  respectabilities  of  life,  which  she  could  have  had  no 
idea  of  before  coming  to  school,  and  which  I  have  not  only  observed  in 
her,  but  in  many  of  the  children  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  at  it. 
Another  girl.  15  last  June  (whose  mother  has  been  dead  some  years), 
the  lather,  a  brother  about  17,  and  herself,  form  the  whole  family  at  home. 
For  the  last  two  years  which  she  has  attended  school  she  has  done  all  the 
work  of  her  father's  cottage — sewing,  mending,  and  making  shirts  for 
them  all — rising  early  in  the  morning,  and  getting  her  work  done  before 
school-hours;  she  is  allowed  to  be  absent  one  day  a  week  for  washing: 
(be  dinner  for  her  father  and  brother  she  cooks  the  night  before,  and 
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they  take  it  cold,  and  have  a  hot  meal  for  supper  instead.  The  way  ia 
which  this  girl  manages  to  get  through  her  work,  attend  school,  and 
keep  up  with  her  class,  is  most  pleasing. 

There  is  another  instance,  where  the  difficulties  of  attendance  are 
almost  as  great  as  in  the  former  one,  as  it  is  on  condition  of  her  doing 
the  household  work  that  she  is  allowed  to  attend  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
influence  which  the  sister's  reading  in  an  evening  has  had  on  a  brother 
considerably  older  than  herself,  and  previously  not  over  steady,  chiefly 
from  not  knowing  how  to  spend  his  evenings,  has  been  of  the  most 
beneficial  kind.  On  Monday  last  she  told  me  she  had  had  but 
IKtle  time  for  writing  her  account  of  the  sermon  the  evening  before, 
as  she  and  her  brother  had  been  reading 'Outline  of  Sacred  History;' 
and  when  they  stopped  she  looked  at  the  clock  and  found  that  it  was 
half-past  eight,  and  she  scarcely  thought  it  could  have  been  six,  the 
time  passed  so  swiftly. 

Another  very  interesting  case,  of  a  girl  in  the  first  class,  who  for  the 
last  six  months,  since  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  has  taken  care  of 
her  grandfather's  house.  He  tells  me,  the  moment  her  work  is  done 
in  an  evening  she  sils  down  so  cheerfully  and  happily  to  her  lessons 
that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  her ;  and  that  he  does  not  think  she  has 
been  out  one  evening  since  she  has  been  with  him.  Her  cottage  is  ex- 
tremely clean.  The  same  old  man,  speaking  of  another  grandchild, 
a  boy  in  the  second  class,  said,  '^  Why,  Sir,  I  have  learnt  more  from 
him  than  I  ever  knew  in  my  life  before;  I  know  all  the  towns  round 
about  the  coast  of  all  England." 

Two  of  the  girls,  who  had  not  been  able  to  return  afler  harvest,  asked 
permission  to  do  any  written  exercises  which  their  class  had  to  do  in  an 
evening,  and  send  them  by  the  monitor  to  the  school,  hoping  to  get 
back  again,  and  in  this  way  to  keep  up  with  their  class.  One  has  re- 
turned, the  other  still  hopes  to  do  so. 

The  extent  to  which  a  school  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  maintain  itself, 
in  an  agricultural  parish,  will  be  shown  by  the  following  figures. 
When  it  was  flrst  opened  the  opinion  I  had  formed  was,  that  the  amount 
would  not  exceed  40/.  per  annum,  including  an  annual  sum  of  8/.,  left 
for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  parish,  and  which  I  have  failed  in 
getting. 

£.   s*    d. 

First  year,  from  Michaelmas  1842  to  Michaelmas  1843.  | 

Proceeds  from  children's  pence £26     4     0 

Proceeds  from  quarterage      • 23     7  10 

49  11  10 
Amount  from  books  bought  by  the  children       •     •  7     5     5 


Total       ...  56  17  3 

Second  year,  from  Michaelmas  1843  to  Michaelmas  1844. 

Proceeds  from  children's  pence £27  15  1 

Proceeds  from  quarterage       ......         32  16  0 


60  11     1 
From  books  bought  by  the  children  ....  806 

Total      ...         68  11     7 
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Quarter  from  Michaelmas  last  to  end  of  the  year,  taking  the  re- 
maining weeks  as  the  school  stands  at  present.  £.  s.     d. 

Proceeds  from  children's  pence 8     11 

Proceeds  from  quarterage 9  12     0 

17  13     1 
Books  sold  at  present,  upwards  of     ...     .  300 

Total       .      .      ,         20  13     1 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  other  quarters  of  the  year  should  be  less, 
excepting  the  one  in  which  the  harvest  month  fails. 

The  increased  amount  from  quarterage,  shows  that  the  farming  class 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  school. 

The  number  at  present,  which  is  a  considerable  increase  upon  last 
year,  is  137,  of  which  76  are  boys,  aufl  61  girls ;  and  several  have  been 
refused  from  beitig  too  young,  and  having  no  room  for  them. 

The  following  analysis  will  give  you  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  class 
of  children  the  school  is  made  up  of:  Of  the  total  number,  81  pay  by 
the  quarter,  three,  being  monitors,  pay  nothing,  and  102  weekly  pence 
•^twopence  where  there  is  one  child,  and  one  penny  for  every  additional 
one. 

Of  the  31,  five  are  the  children  of  farmers,  21  of  tradesmen  in  the 
parish  (mechanic  trades),  three  the  sons  of  farmers  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  two  of  whom  ride  over  on  ponies,  and  two  other  boys  of  an  ad- 
joining parish,  who  bring  their  week's  provision  on  a  Monday  morning 
and  lodge  in  the  village  until  Friday  evening  ;  also  two  of  the  children 
of  a  poor  widow,  who  walk  every  day  from  another  parish,  a  distance 
of  three  miles. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  master  wished  to  advance  several  of  the  children 
in  both  schools  from  one  reading  book  to  another,  and  within  about  ten 
days  they  had  bought  22  of  the  No.  11.  *  Dublin  Lesson  Books,'  price 
sixpence  each  ;  19  of  the  Xo.  ill.,  one  shilling  each;  four  of  the  No. 
IV., one  shilling  and  fourpence  each;  and  the  first  class  of  boys  11  of 
the  No.  IV.  *  British  and  Foreign  Lesson  Books,'  one  shilling  and  uine- 
peiioe  each. 

The  suggestions,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July  last,  by 
Lord  Howick,  for  encouraging  education  in  the  labouring  classes,  liave 
often  crossed  my  mind  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  children  in  this 
school. 

He  suggested  voluntary  examinations  of  the  schools  in  a  district,  and 
further  encouragement  by  occasionally  conferring  on  the  deserving, 
situations  in  the  lower  rankr^  of  the  public  service.  Whether  boys 
remained  until  a  sufiiciently  advanced  age  for  such  employment,  might 
easily  be  ascertained,  if  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  were  in- 
structed to  report,  when  examining  as  at  present,  whether  they  found 
any  boys  of  such  educational  acquirements,  character,  &c.,  as  would 
qualify  them  ibr  the  situations  alluded  to. 

In  a  school  like  the  one  here,  thai  such  boys  would  occasionally  be 
found  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  I  have  little  doubt;  and  an  appointment 
of  that  kind  happening  at  distant  intervals,  would  be  productive  of  gnat 
good.  It  was,  with  a  view  to  this  kind  of  encouragement,  that  I  offered 
about  a  year  ago  to  assist  annually  to  the  amount  of  £15,  should   I 
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find  cases  deserving  it,  in  apprenticing^  the  boy  who  had  been  at  least 
three  years  at  school,  was  upwards  of  14  years  of  age,  and  had  in  all 
other  respects  shown  himself  the  most  deserving. 

Boys  will  sometimes  be  found  beyond  the  usual  age,  acting  as  paid 
monitors ;  also,  the  children  of  parents  who  have  saved  a  little  them- 
selves, or  inherited  a  few  cottages  (and  such  there  are  in  most  large 
parishes),  are  likely  to  remain  longer  at  school  than  the  usual  age; 
for  this  reason,— the  farmers  do  not  so  readily  employ  them  as  the 
children  of  those  who  have  absolutely  nothing,  the  parents  not  being 
80  likely  to  trouble  the  parish  ;  this  has  a  bad  tendency,  but  such  is  the 
practice.  There  are  at  present  two  boys  here  turned  of  15,  who,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  educating  themselves,  are  of  great  assistance  in 
the  school — one  a  paid  monitor,  the  other  the  son  of  a  labourer  having 
two  or  three  cottages  of  his  own. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  witness  the  improved  bearing  and  conduct  of  the 
children,  and  more  particularly  the  modest  demeanour  of  the  girls  in  this 
school,  without  being  struck  by  it.  I'he  social  and  fire-side  happiness 
of  almost  every  family  in  the  village  having  children  in  it,  is  increased 
by  the  common  interest  which  the  parents  take  in  their  children's 
education ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that  increased  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  and  of  obedience  in  the  children,  are  very  observable; 
in  fact,  new  sources  of  happiness  and  of  social  comfort  are  being  opened 
out  to  them,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  And  not  only 
are  the  children  litled  up  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  but  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  so. 

It  must  nut  be  understood  from  this,  that  all  here  have  profited  from 
the  school  by  sending  their  children  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
who,  in  utter  ignorance  themselves,  are  quite  willing  that  their  children 
should  remain  the  same. 

I  am  very  doubtful  whether  snuff  and  tobacco  are  not  quite  as  great 
enemies  to  any  moral  improvement  as  the  beer-house  itself;  for  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  case,  that  where  the  mother  is  addicted  to  snuff, 
and  the  father  to  smoking,  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  children 
are  totally  neglected. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  take  this  out  of  the  common  rule  of 
ngricultural  parishes  having  the  same  amount  of  population,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  National  School  may  be  made  self-paying.  The 
education  of  the  labouring  class  meets  with  no  encouragement  from 
the  tarmers,  and  we  have  uo  resident  gentry  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
charity  :  so  that,  I  think,  this  may  be  considered  a  very  fair  experiment 
(making  allowance  for  the  time  the  school  has  been  opened)  as  lo  how 
far  education  may  be  made  to  work  its  own  way  in  an  agricultural  district, 
the  influence  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  present  generation  of  parents, 
and  the  efforts  they  will  make  to  support  it;  and  in  all  these  points  i 
think  the  result  most  satisfactory. 

Believe  me. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Very  fuithfuHv  vours. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  Richard  Dawks. 

4rc.  6fc. 
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Appendix  (B.) 


The  following  extracts,  from  two  very  different  writers,  exhibit  forcibly 
the  efft'ct  that  is  given  to  a  moral  lesson  by  its  being  illustrated  by 
examples  of  opposite  character. 

**  Asa  was  sick,  b\it  of  his  feet,  far  from  the  heart ;  yet  because  he 
sought  to  the  physicians,  not  to  God,  he  escaped  not.  Ezechiah  was 
s'ck  to  die ;  yet  because  he  trusted  to  God,  not  to  physicians,  he  was 
restored.  Means  without  God  cannot  help ;  God  without  means  can, 
and  often  doth.  I  will  use  good  means,  not  rest  in  them." — Bishop 
Halfs  Meditations  and  Vows,  the  First  Century,  No,  69. 

"  The  good  effects  of  a  soft  answer,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  a 
peevish  one,  are  observable  in  the  stories  of  Gideon  and  Jephtha. 
Both  of  them  in  the  day  of  their  triumphs  over  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
were  causelessly  cparrelled  with ;  the  EpUraimites  (an  angry  sort  of 
people,  it  seems,)*  who  took  it  very  heinously,  when  the  danger  was 
past,  and  the  victory  won,  that  they  had  not  been  called  upon  to  engage 
in  the  battle.  Gideon  pacified  them  with  a  soft  answer.  (Judges  viii.  2.) 
What  have  I  done  now  in  comparison  of  youf  magnifying  their 
achievements,  and  lessening  his  own,  speaking  honourabiy  of  them,  and 
meanly  of  himself.  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better 
t/uin  the  vintage  of  Alnezar  ?  In  which  reply  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
there  was  more  of  wit  or  wisdom,  and  the  effect  was  very  good ;  the 
Ephraimites  were  pleased,  their  anger  turned  away,  a  civil  war  pre- 
vented, and  nobody  could  think  the  worse  of  Gideon  for  his  mildness 
and  self-denial ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  won  more  true  honour 
by  this  \ictory  over  his  own  passion,  than  he  did  by  his  victory  over 
all  the  host  of  Midian  ;  for  he  that  hath  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  better 
than  the  mighty.  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  The  angel  of  the  Lord  has  pro- 
nounced htm  a  mighty  man  of  valour ;  (Judges  vi.  12;)  and  this  his 
tame  submission  did  not  at  all  der<:gate  from  that  part  of  his  character. 
Bi]t  Jephtha  (who  by  many  instances  appears  to  be  a  man  of  a 
rough  and  hasty  spirit),  though  enrolled  among  the  eminent  believers, 
(Hob.  xi.  32,) — for  all  good  people  are  not  alike  happy  in  their  temper, 
— when  the  Ephraimites  in  like  manner  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,rallies 
them,  upbraids  them  with  their  cowardice,  boasts  of  his  own  courage, 
challenges  them  to  make  good  their  cause.  (Judges  xii.  2,  3  )  They 
reUtTi  a  scurrilous  reflection  upon  Jephtha's  country  (as  it  is  usual 
with  passion  to  taunt  and  jeer  one  another).  Ye  Gileadites  are 
fugitives,  (v.  4.)  From  words  they  go  to  blows,  and  so  great  a  matter 
does  this  little  Are  kindle,  that  there  goes  no  less,  to  quench  the  flame, 
than  the  blood  of  two  and  forty  thousand  Ephraimites,  (v.  6.)  All  vi  hich 
had  been  happily  prevented  if  Jephtha  had  had  but  half  as  much 
meekness  in  his  heart  as  he  had  reason  on  his  side. — Matthew  Henry 
on  MechiesSj  ch.  i. 


*  Hence  we  rvad  of  the  envy  of  Ephraim, Isaiah  xi.  13, 
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Appendix  (C.) 


Professor  De  Mor^n  recommends  the  following^  course  of  exercises 
lor  the  attainment  of  rapidity  in  calculation. 

1.  Supposing  the  learner  to  be  able  to  count  with  sufficient  rapidity 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  single  units,  he  should  then  learn  to  count 
backwards  and  forwards  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  up  to  tens; 
beginning  with  different  numbers.  As  iu  3,  7,  li,  15,  19,  &c.;  61, 
57,  53,  49,  45,  Ac;  2,  6,  10,  14,  &c.  No  reiteration  should  be 
allowed ;  it  should  not  be**  3  and  4  make  7,"  *<  7  and  4  make  11,"  &c., 
but  simply  3,  7,  11,  &c.  If  there  lie  difficulty,  let  the  pupil  be  allowed 
to  take  his  own  time,  but  let  him  be  prevented  from  repeating  any 
single  word,  except  one  which  expresses  a  result. 

2.  The  next  exercise  is  the  formation  of  the  defect  of  a  lesser 
number  from  a  greater,  when  that  effect  does  not  exceed  nine.  The 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  required  is,  by  giving  the  lesser  number, 
Qud  the  units  only  of  the  greater,  the  learner  having  to  supply  for 
himself  the  tens  which  should  be  in  the  greater,  so  that  the  defect  may 
ijot  exceed  nine.  Thus,  having  56,  and  seeing  4,  the  exercise  consists 
in  learning  immediately  to  supply  both  the  8  in  '*  56  and  8  make  64," 
and  also  the  6  tens,  which  as  it  will  turn  out  are  always  to  be  carried. 
To  perform  this  exercise  by  itself,  write  down  any  line  of  figures,  as 
7126605832417.  Make  examples,  by  taking  the  two  first  figures 
(71)  for  the  lesser,  and  the  next  (2)  for  the  units  of  the  greater; 
then  the  second  and  third  (12),  and  the  fourth  (6),  and  soon.  The 
process  then  is  to  make  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  71  and  1  are  72 ; 
12and4arel6;  26and0are26;  66and4are70;  60and5are65; 
5  and  3  are  8,  &c. 

3.  The  multiplication  table  is  now  to  be  learnt,  up  to  nine  times 
nine  at  least,  but  not  in  the  common  way.  Of  all  the  drawbacks  upon 
rapidity  of  computation,  none  is  so  great  as  the  common  habit  of 
reproducing  in  regular  form  the  assertion,  "8  times  7  are  56,"  every 
time  that  8  and  7  are  seen,  and  multiplication  is  known  to  be  coming. 
The  exercise  we  now  s|)eak  of  consists  in  stating  instantly  the  product 
of  two  digits  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  Take  a  line  of  figures  as  before, 
and  learn  to  repeat  rapidly  the  product  of  every  pair,  without  naming 
either  of  the  pair — ^72698437718.  The  following  products  are  to  be 
caught  instantly,  14,  12,  54,  72,  32,  12,  &c.,  not  "  7  times  2  are  14," 
'*  2  times  6  are  12,"  &c.  One  advantage  of  this  process  will  be,  that 
the  learner  will  become  equally  habituated  to  the  products,  whether  the 
greater  factor  be  seen  first  or  the  lesser. 

4.  The  next  thing  to  be  acquired  is,  the  formation  of  a  product  in- 
creased by  a  given  dii^it,  or  a  given  digit  by  a  product,  instantly,  without 
repetition  of  the  factors  and  addend.  Instead  of  *'  4  times  8  are  32  and 
3  are  35,  4,  8,aud  38hould  suggest4xB+3,  or  4  +  8x3t  as  required. 
If  rows  of  figures  be  taken  again,  and  if  the  exercise  be  repeated  cm 
each  three  figures  consecutively,  slowly  at  first,if  necessary,  but  keeping 
strictly  to  the  rule  of  allowing  no  additional  words  to  be  either  articu- 
lated or  thought  of,  it  will  not  be  found  very  difljcuU  to  make  the  results 
come  as  readily  as  those  of  the  simple  multiplication  table*    Thus* 
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taking  62987401328,  the  object  is  to  arrive  rapidly  at  21,  26,  79,  &c., 
or  6x2+9.  2x9  +  8,  9x8-f  7,  &c»,  and  also  at  24,74,  65,  &c.,  or 
6+2x9,  2  +  9x8,  9  +  8x7,  &c. 

5.  The  next  process  is  to  catch  the  result  of  the  preceding  process, 
and  to  add  it  to  another  figure,  naming  the  first  result  oikly,  and  none 
of  its  constituents.  Thus,  taking  the  last  line  of  figures,  the  exercise 
consists  in  learning  to  form  rapidly^  "  21  and  6^  29,"  ''  26  and  7,  33," 
"  79  and  4, 83,"and  saon ;  arising  from  (6  x  2+9)+8;  (2x  9+8)+7, 
&G.,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  addends  being,  that 
the  first  of  them  will  be  a  carried  figure,  and  therefore  retained  in  the 
memory  while  the  other  is  on  the  paper.  In  the  same  way  it  should  be 
done  when  the  carried  figure  is  put  first,  which,  in  the  preceding  row, 
would  require  the  rapid  formtition  of  32,  81,  69,  &c.,  or  (6+2x9)+8 ; 
(2  +  9x8)+7,  &c. 

6.  The  next  of  these  exercises  resembles  that  in  (2),  only  that  the 
smaller  number  is  formed  as  in  (4)*  A  product  increased  by  a  digit 
is  to  be  taken  from  a  number,  of  which  the  unit's  place  is  before  the 
operator,  while  the  ten's  is  to  be  supplied  as  wanted,  to  make  the  defect 
not  exceed  9.  Thus,  out  of  7861  is  to  he  instantly  supplied,  **  62  and 
9  make  71,"  or  7x8  +  6  is  to  be  made  up  to  the  next  number  that 
ends  with  1. 

Thus,  from  the  row  of  figures  79812563  is  to  be  rapidly  formed  **  71 
and  0,  71 ;"  "  73  and  9, 82  ;'  "  10  and  5,  15  ;*  and  so  on. 

7.  The  last  process  is  (he  inversion  of  (5),  namely,  finding  the  quo- 
tient and  remainder  of  tens  and  units  divided  by  a  single  digit.  But  this 
should  be  practised  without  repeating,  as  in  *'  8  in  69,  7  times  and  3 
over ;"  it  should  be  at  most  "  8  in  59,  7  and  3."  A  row  of  figures  may 
be  used  for  practice,  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

As  soon  as  these  seven  rules  become  as  familiar  as  counting,  so  soon, 
and  no  sooner,  is  the  drudgery  of  computation  annihilated.  These  are 
the  steps  by  which  the  calculator  walks;  and,  let  his  journey  be  iu 
what  direction  it  may,  no  single  pace  can  be  anything  but  one  or  an* 
other  of  the  preceding.—  Companicn  to  the  Almanac/or  1844,  p.  6-^. 


Appbndtz  (D.) 


I  have  extracted  some  observations  from  Mr.  Sullivan's  *  Geography 
Generalized,'  as  illustrative  of  the  recommendations  given  in  the  Re- 
port. 

**  We  begin  with  giving  the  pupils  general  views  and  leading  ideas. 
Having  made  them  observe  that  there  is  far  more  water  than  land,  we 
inform  them  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
covered  with  water,  and  that,  estimating  the  earth's  surface  at  nearly 
200,000,000  of  square  miles,  the  land  will  be  about  60,000,000. 

**  We  distribute  the  land  into  five  great  divisions  or  continents, 
namely,  Asia,  America,  Afirict,  Europe,  and  Oceanica  ;  observing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  water  is  also  divided  into  five  great  divisions—^ 
the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the  Nmthem,  and  the  Southern 
oceans.  Asia  is  supposed  to  contain  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the 
land  on  the  earth's  surtace,  America  nearly  one «•  third,  Afi'ica  alxMit  one- 
Aftbf  Europe  and  Oceanica  each  eboutpiie^fil%centh«    Then  comes  Ike 
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Question — How  many  millions  of  square  miles  in  Asia  ?  Ruther  liiot  e 
man  twenty.  How  many  in  Europe  ?  About  four ;  and  so  Oh.  Again, 
How  much  larger  is  Africa  than  Europe  ?  Three  times  as  l&rge  ;  and 
so  c^n. 

"  iSimilar  proportions  may  be  observed  respecting  the  several  coun- 
tries constituting  the  continents.  For  instance,  if  it  be  taught  that  about 
one-third  of  Asia  is  tributary  to  China,  and  nearly  another  third  to 
Russia,  the  pnpil  will  at  once  conclude  that  each  of  these  powers  possesses, 
in  Asia,  a  territory  eqnal  to  more  than  six  millions  of  square  mile«(. 
Again,  of  the  remaining  third  of  Asia,  Arabia  constitutes  about  one- 
Bfth,  and  Hindostan  somewhat  more  than  another  fifth  ;  each  of  these, 
therefore,  is  about  one-third  of  Europe,  and  has  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  continent  of  Asia  as  Europe  has  to  the  entire  land  on  the 
earth's  surface,  namely,  one  to  fifieen. 

**  General  views  may,  in  like  manner,  be  given  With  regard  to  the 
population  of  the  world.  This  has  been  reckoned  at  something  more 
than  900,000,000,  which,  being  divided  by  60,000,000,  the  number 
of  square  miles  on  the  earth's  surface,  gives  near  fourteen  persons  to 
ench  square  mile.  Asia  contains  about  one-half,  Europe  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  world.  The  absolute  population,  therefore, 
of  Asia  is  greater,  but  its  relative  population  is  about  one-third  that  of 
Europe  ;  for,  dividing  as  before*  we  shall  have  nearly  sixty  persons  to 
the  square  mile  in  Europe,  and  only  twenty  in  Asia." — Geography 
Generalized,  12mo.,  1S42,  p.  102-104. 

This  principle  of  comparison  may  be  carried  out  yet  more  widely. 
The  following  extracts  apply  it  to  the  most  distant  objects  as  yet 
measured  by  man. 

^  Choose  any  well-levelled  field  or  bowling-green.  On  it  place  a 
globe  two  feet  in  diameter ;  this  will  represent  the  sun ;  Mercury  will  be 
represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  on  the  circumference  oF  a  circle 
164  feet  in  diameter  for  its  orbit ;  Venus,  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  284  feet 
in  diameter ;  the  Earth,  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet ;  Mars,  a 
rather  large  pin's  head,  on  a  circle  of  654  feet;  Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta, 
and  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  1000  to  1200  feet; 
Jupiter,  a  moderate  sized  orange,  in  a  circle  nearly  half  a  mile  across; 
Saturn,  a  small  orange,  on  a  circle  of  four-fifths  of  a  mile ;  and  Uranus, 
a  full-sized  cherry,  or  small  plum,  upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  As  to  getting  correct  notions 
on  this  subject  by  drawing  circles  on  paper,  or,  still  worse,  from  those 
very  childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  To  imitate 
the  motions  of  the  planets  in  the  above-mentioned  orbits.  Mercury  must 
describe  its  own  diameter  in  41  seconds;  Venus  in  4  minutes  14 
seconds ;  the  Earth  in  7  minutes ;  Mars  in  4  minutes  48  seconds ; 
Jupiter  in  2  hours  56  minutes;  Saturn  in  3  hours  13  minutes;  and 
Uranus  in  2  hours  16  minutes." — HerscheVs  Astronomy^  p.  287. 

''  If  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a  globe  a  foot  in 
diameter,  the  distance  of  the  sun  frotn  the  earth  will  be  about  two 
miles ;  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  on  the  same  supposition,  will  be  some- 
thing above  100  feet,  and  consequently  his  bulk  such  as  might  be  made 
up  of  two  hemispheres,  each  about  the  size  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's* 
The  moou  will  be  SO  feet  from  us,  and  her  diameter  three  inches, 
about  that  of  a  cricket-ball.    Thus  the  sun  would  much  more  than 
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occupy  all  the  space  within  the  moon's  orhit.  On  the  same  scale 
Jupiter  would  be  above  10  miles  from  the  sun,  and  Uranus  40.  We 
see  then  how  thinly  scattered  through  space  are  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  fixed  stars  would  be  at  an  unknown  distance;  but  probably,  if  all 
distances  were  thus  diminished,  no  star  would  be  nearer  to  such  a  one- 
foot  earth,  than  the  moon  now  is  to  us. 

*'  On  such  a  terrestrial  globe  the  highest  mountains  would  be  about 
l-80th  of  an  inch  high,  and  consequently  only  just  distinguishable. 
We  may  imagine,  therefore,  how  imperceptible  would  be  the  largest 
animals.  The  whole  organised  covering  of  such  an  earth  would  be 
quite  undiscoverable  by  the  eye,  except  perhaps  by  colour,  like  the 
bloom  on  a  plum. 

''In  order  to  restore  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  to  their  true 
dimensions,  we  must  magnify  the  lentj* th,  breadth  and,  thickness  of 
every  part  of  our  supposed  models  40,000,000  of  times." — fVheivelVs 
Bridyewater  Treatise^  p.  273. 
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Report  on  Schools  in  the  Eastern  District^  by  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M,A. 

Privy  Council  Office,  Januar}',  1845. 

My  Lords, 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions,  I  have  been  engaged  from 
the  month  of  February,  1844,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  in  the  inspection  of  schools  situate  in  the  eastern  district. 

My  attention  has  been  confined  to  those  schools  which  were 
assisted  by  grants  from  your  Lordships,  or  which  have  voluntarily 
invited  the  periodical  visits  of  your  inspectors.  From  the  state- 
ments^ therefore,  contained  in  the  following  pages,  no  conclusive 
inferences  can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  general  condition  and  progress 
of  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  eastern  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Suflblk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire.  Huntingdonshire,  and  Bed- 
fordshire. The  Report  upon  these  counties  is  divided  into  four 
sections,  each  containing  an  account  of  the  schools  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  inspected. 


[!■] 
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SECTION  I. 
A,  implies  considerable  proficiency  in  the  subject ;  B,  moderate  proficiency ;  C,  imperfect. 


Nam*. 

Grant  from  Committea 
of  Council  on  Education. 

BaleiitorSlt«. 

Size  of 
Schoolroom. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Islingtoo,  Si  Peter*i«     « 

100 

Apr.  17, 1841 

School  building,  Mas- 
ter's   house,    and 
small  yard. 

80  X  23  feet 
Divided  into 
two  by  fold- 
ing doors. 

IsiDgton,  All  Saints*  In- 
fant School 

79 

Jan.  17, 1843 

130  X  30  ft. 

43  X  22  feet. 

Islington,  St.  Stephen's  . 

147 

Oct.  12,  1843 

Includes  a  small  play- 
ground.   Teacher's 
house,  and  School- 
rooms. 

40   X  22 
40  X   22 

Twickenham,      National 
School,  Trinity  Church. 

90 

Dec.  6,  1842 

284  X  236  X   195 

26   X  20 

Same  size. 

Islington,  St.  Mary's 

300 

Feb.  10,  1843 

•     •     • 

•     • 

St.  Pancras,Kast  National 
School,  Kegent-square. 

550 

Feb.  23,  1842 

School  building  .     . 

55*6 

X 

52-6 

40   X   26 

Stepney » All  Saints*    .     . 

400 

Oct.  7,  1841 

•     .     . 

51    X   36 

29   X   30 
20   X   36 

in  the  Eastern  District. 
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SECTION  I. 
A,  implies  considerable  proficiency  in  the  subject ;  B,  moderate  proficiency ;  C,  imperfect. 


,       No.  ofCbildwu. 

Reading. 

Writiug. 

Arithmetic 

Other  Studiei. 

J 

1 

^ 

i 

IS 

• 

i 

1 

is 

S  s 

• 

S 

• 

!    1 

•1 

a  a 

is. 

•21 

Hi 

052 

•5 

en 

s 

1 
45 

If 

0fiO 

It 

Boys  .   Ill 

35 

55 

32  A 

25  A 

23 

24 

47    Grammar    and   Geo- 

m 

33  B 

33  B 

graphy  ;       24     Mental 

39  c 

7C 

Arithmetic. 

Girls  .     65 

28 

13 

22 

A 

27  B 

A 

14B 

19 

176 

12C 

5C 

85 

42 

11 

6 

A 

B 
6C 

A 
B 

6C 

Im- 
per- 
fect. 

Boys  .     35 

26 

9 

a  . 

A 

2B 

33  C 

A 

9B 

C 

9 

■  • 

•     • 

This    school   was   much 
improved      upon     my 
second  Yisit. 

Girls  .     53 

34 

19 

•  * 

A 

B 

34C 

•  • 

27 

88 

Boys  .     82 

26 

41 

15 

16A 
18B 
48  C 

16A 

6B 

C 

51 

6 

•    • 

6  Geography.    The  girls' 
school  much  improved. 

Girk  .     56 

15 

20 

21 

lOA 

•  • 

46 

10 

1 

IIB 

1 

138 

C 

Boys  •   140 

61 

20 

37 

19A 
22  B 
38  C 

19A 

21B 

C 

83 

7 

3 

21  Geography  and  Gram- 
mar, and  Vocal  Music 
by  ear;  10  Stymoloigr» 

Girls  •     95 

38 

23 

13 

9A 
27B 

A 
B 

25 

235 

C 

90 

Boys  .   150 

80 

39 

32 

14A 
49  B 

5A 
14B 

124 

12 

•  • 

19  Geography,  Grammar, 
History  of  Kngland,  and 

72  C 

C 

Vocal  Music 

Girls  .     90 

29 

IG 

19 

A 
20  B 

A 
7B 

31      12 

1 

240 

29  C 

C 

1 
1 

• 

Boys  .  100 

47 

31 

18 

2A 

9B 

85  C 

2A 

9B 

220 

90  '    4 

2 

All  learn  Geography  and 

Vocal  Music. 
Grammar,  Etymology  and 

GirU  .     78 

11 

26 

2 

6A 

6A 

36       6 

History  of  England,  6 

Infants.  140 

IIB 

5B 

1 
1 

Linear  Drawing. 

318 

18G 

0 

^■\ 

i2 
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SECTION  L^-eontiMted. 


Name. 

Grant  ftom  Commltteo 
of  Council  on  Education. 

Extent  of  Site. 

Sise  of 
SclMol-room. 

Amount. 

Date. 

1 

Bethnal  Green,  St  John's, 
Middlesex. 

600 

Feb.  23,  1843 

100   X    100 

60  X  30 

15  feet  high. 
30  X   15 
60   X  30 

15  feet  high. 

Whitechapel,Su  Mark's. 

200 

May  27,  1842 

Portion  of  a  house  and 
two  arches  of  Black- 
wall  Railway. 

Playground  70  X  60 

32   X   15 
29   X  32 

Ratcliffe,  St.  James's  In- 
fant School 

150 

Sept.  28,  1841 

i  of  an  acre  •     •     t 

60  X  30 
19   X   12 

Tottenham,  National 
School,  Marsh  Lane. 

71 

Dec.  7, 1342  . 

165  X  60 

36  X  24 

BromptoD,  National  School 

400 

• 

Oct  14,  IS42 

66  X  50 

52  X  26 
52  X  26 

• 

Hagger»tone  Infant  School 

67 

Mar.  28, 1844 

•     •     . 

•          • 

Chelsea,  Christ  Church  . 

250 
68 
addi- 
tional. 

Dec  16, 1843 

52  X  31 

* 

30  X  34 
22  X  34 

Stepney,  Mite  £nd,    St. 
Peters. 

50 

Nov.  27, 1841 

•          •          • 

58  X  35 

46  X  35 
40  X  14 

Hoxfon,  St.  John's     .     « 

400 

■ 

Sept.  15,  1843 

67   X  40 

46  X  36 

46  X  36 
'22  X    15 

Kensington  Polterics 

150 

Dee.  28,  1843 

School  luildiiig  •     • 

40  X  20 
30  X  20 

in  the  Eastern  District. 
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SECTION  J.—coniinued. 


Reading. 


No.  ofOhildmi. 


i 


S  Ji 

ir 
21 


s 

I 

« 

f 

GO 


Boys  .       0 
Gills  .     80 


Girls  .  106 
Infants.  180 


•286 


73 
56 

42  ^ 


27 

17 

22 


Writln;,'. 


Arilbiretic. 


200 


Boys  .     68 


Boys  .  180 

Girls  .  175 

355 

102 

Boys.  65 
Girls  •  54 
Infants.   50 


94 
33 

70 
54 


169 


Boys  •  126 


Girls.     46 
Infants. 


Boys  •  205 


172 


Girls  .  172 
Infants.  91 

368 

Boys  •     92 

Girls  .    64 

156 


30 
31 

53 
60 


10 
3 


i 
I 

a 
O 


•  • 


31 
9 


18 

30 
10 

.  • 

24 
80 

• . 

11 
11 

•  • 

24 

48 

48 

11 

19 

14 

113 

63 

20 

80 

60 

27 

47 

45 

. . 

40 

24 

•  • 

A 

41  B 

69  C 

A 

B 

lie 

llA 

5B 

19G 


30 


a 
O 


I 

1 

S 


§"3 


I 


A 

B 

40 

8A 
8B 
2C 


10 


120 
28 

58 


7A 

4A 

61B 

12B 

C 

C 

22A 

22A 

62  B 

27  C 

lOA 

A 

74  B 

39  B 

30  C 

C 

A 

20B 

B 

•  • 

20  C 

20A 

14A 

30  B 

4B 

IOC 

C 

14A 

12A 

9B 

B 

lie 

C 

5A 

53 

99  B 

98  G 

16  B 
25  C 


•  • 


16 


67 

115 
41 


19 
12 


45 
50 


100 
30 

182 
97 

80 
30 


16 

22 
63 


30 

14 


• . 


Other  Sttidief. 


•  t 


•  • 


20 


•  • 


22  Geography  and  Gram- 
mar. 

38  Gteogp'aphy, 


Geography  and  Grammar, 


Geography  and  First  Gram- 


mar. 
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Mr,  CooKb  Report  oh  Schook 

SECTION  J — ooniimmi. 


Onai  from  Committee 
ofCoasciloo  Education. 


Ponder's  End  Infant  School      85     0 

I 
Thct  Russell  School  of  In-  ! 
dustry  for  Girls. 


Christ  Chapel,   National 
School,  Marylehone. 

Park  Chapel,  Chelsea     . 

Enfield  Highway       •     . 

Kilburn 

All  Saints'^  Gordon  Square 

• 

V 

Comhill  and  Lime  Street. 

Bonhillltow,  St.  Paul*! . 

Padflington  Green     •     • 

•  • 

St.  Mary-le-Strand      .     • 

•   • 

Central  National  School, 
Marylehone. 


St.  John*!  National  School, 
Marylehone. 


.  « 


Date. 


Oct.  14,  1841 


•     * 


Extent  of  Sfle. 

SizeofSchool- 

rMMD. 

Adjoining  the  Chapel 

38  X  15  X  13 

Class-room    •     •     . 

■ 

524X30X  14 
52iX30x  14 
24|X  17  X  14 

Bitilding  and  yard   • 

Very  good 
School-rooms. 

A  Buiidtnginanopen 
yard. 

30  feet  sq. 
30  feet  sq. 

School  building  .     . 

•      . 

• 
Scbool-reoms  only    • 

28  X  19   X  9 
28  X   19   X  9 

•     .     . 

•          • 

School  building  . 
Class-room 


•     •     • 


374X20X11 
37i  X  20  X  U 


13)  X  m  \ 

Two  School  buildings   48  X  27  X  12) 

48  X27  X  12 
'50  X  35  X  11 


School  building  only  •    28  X  1 4  x  1 1 

2RX  14x11 
Reces 12  X  14  X  9} 


School  building  . 
Class-room    •     . 


87  X  36 
87  X  36 
36   X   10 


•     f     • 


• 


in  the  Eastern  District. 
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SECTION  h-iwUinued. 


RcHdioK.        1        WriiiDX. 

Arithmetic. 

i 

S 

• 

* 

■S-3 

S   ' 

NoLofCUIdreu.. 

•9^ 

• 

mfH 

mm 

Other  StudiM. 

ll 

4I 

Sir. 

• 

1 

• 

a 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

£ 

Q  f 

70 

36 

17 

26 

29 

15 

21 

4 

9 

1 

* 

Boys*.  ^80 

89 

69 

•57 

143 

61 

203 

48' 

19 

Geography,  Grammar,  his- 
tory of  t^gland,  ftc. 

Girls  .  200 

37 

61 

•  • 

96 

21 

42 

21 

.  — m 

. 

• 

4 

, 

Bovs  .   103 

50 

31 

51 

51 

51 

28 

23 

•  • 

Geography»  fte. 

Gir'ls  .     58 

161 

Boy«  .     6$ 

42 

15 

9 

• 

66 

• 
•  • 

41 

4 

Girls  •     66 

39 

13 

34 

42 

28 

25 

17 

134 

Boys. ,     38 

12 

22 

4 

33 

21 

21 

Girls  .     20 

6 

20 

*• 

20 

12 

12 

•    4 

68 

Bi^s  •   118 

58 

60 

•  # 

106 

53 

96 

•  • 

•  • 

Geography. 

Oirls  •  101 

43 

33 

28 

28 

32 

28 

-           •           •           «           • 

^ — 219 

Boys  .     50 
Giris  •     64 

10 
15 

33 

29 

16 
20 

59 
49 

20 
49 

59 
52 

21 

•  • 

Oeof^aphy,       Grammar| 
History  of  Englaad. 

123 

Boys  .    84 

fj>*i    96 
l«f-    ^_-i80 

•  • 
46 

20 
18 

18 
15 

28 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Geography,  Grammar,  and 
Etymology. 

Boys  •  159 
Girls  .     89 
Inf.     .   180 

40 
3 

87 
58 

32 
31 

159 

89 

94 
54 

147 
89 

61 
31 

32 

Geography,       Grammar, 
Etymology,  History  of 
England,    Music,   and 

428 

Drawing. 

Boys.  .     47 

5 

33 

9 

33 

27 

20 

13 

•          •           < 

Girls  .     29 

76 

6 

13 

lU 

6 

16 

23 

#  w 

Boys     .184 
Girls     .  64 

67 
14 

• 

81 
32 

• 

16 

108 
46 

40 
17 

4 
33 

31 
7 

12 

• 

Geography,      Grammar, 
and  Reading  Hooks. 

InfantH. 

245 

Bo}-s    •  99 

26 

51 

21 

•    68 

21 

77 

42 

12 

Geography,      Grftmoaar, 
'  atfd  Drawing. 

Girls     .  84 

34 

50 

n 

50 

47 

61 

23 

1  Infauti. 

1                1!82 

1 
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Mr.  Cook's  Report  on  Schools 

SECTION  I^^-^ontinued. 


Name. 


Baldwin's  Gardens 


•     • 


Titchborno   Street,   Pad- 
dington* 

Bethnal  Green,  St.  Jamei*s 
the  Great. 


Nntford  Place,  Diocesan 
School. 


St.  Ann's,  Westminster    • 


Finchley 


Fulham 


Grant  from  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education. 


Amount. 


£.    «. 


•   • 


•  • 


■   • 


Date. 


•      • 


•    • 


•    • 


•      • 


•      • 


Extent  of  SiU. 


Two  School-rooms  and      40  x  40 


SiieofSrlKwl- 

room. 


Class-room. 


•     •     • 


•     • 


•     • 


School  building 


School  building 


40X20X18 
19X19X12 


•     • 


»     • 


.  .  46X16X12 
22X11X10 
45X  6X18 


•     « 


School  building,  with 
small  yard. 


School  building,  with 
small  yard. 


A  large  piece  of  ground 


Class-room  for  Infants 


•     • 


36X15X12 
36X15X12 


30  X  40 
82  X  21 
22   X  21^ 

7  X  12 


The  Schools  at  Hornsey,  Highgate,  and  Hempstead  will  be  reported  upon 


SECTION  II. 


Tendring  • 
Brightlingsea 


•     •     • 


Stratford,  St.  Mary    .     • 


60 

0 

88 

0 

75 

0 

Apr.  29, 1843 
Dec.  17,  1842 


Not.  9,  1843 


4J  perches 


•     ■ 


1  rood  34  lurches 


•     • 


48x22 X  8 


48X22X  8 


36X18X11 


ill  the  Eastern  Distinct, 
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SECTION  l.'-continued. 


Ko.  of  CliiUrao. 


Boyi    .196 
Girli 


Boys 

Girls    .100 

Boys  .112 
Girli  •  95 
InfanU    57 


Boys  .51 
Girls  .  54 
Infcnts  112 


Boys    •  94 
Girls    •  43 


Boys    •  67 
Girls    .  33 


Boys  .  90 
Girls  •  66 
lafants  110 


264 


217 


137 


100 


266 


Readinf. 


S:3 


£i 


87 


16 

83 
60 


13 
15 


38 


39 
16 


21 
16 


1 

e  8 

e62 


78 


56 

29 
9 


17 
33 


32 


14 
17 


42 
22 


m 


'Writing. 


S 

a 
O 


31      130         31 
Not  fully  examined^ 


Arithmetic. 


« 

I 

e 

s: 


s 

SI 

■  tc 


106  ;  15 


28 


26 


21 

17 


100 
75 


51 
17 


49 

34 

13 


27 
17 


35     28 

80 

48 


21 
27 


24       48        24       48 
Not  fully  examined. 


35 
33 


w 

14 

67 

•  • 

•  t 

33 

•  • 

27 

90 

27 

45 

50 

25 

90 

20- 


21 


24 


27 
25 


• 


a 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Other  Stadlet. 


Geography  and  English 
Grammar. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Geography,  Grammar, 
Btymolosy*  History  of 
Bngland,'  and  Vucal 
Music. 


next  year.    They  have  been  inspected,  and  are  severally  in  excellent  order. 


SECTION  II. 


50 


Boys    .  30 


Girls    .  34 


Boys    •  44 
Gills    .  26 


64 


70 


28 

7 

13 

1 

21 

•  • 

0 

A 
B  9 

C21 

5 

17 

22 

5 

15 

A 
B 

C25 

9 

30 

11 

3 

13 

7 

10 

8 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

122 


mmm 


Nmne. 


Sible  Hedingham 


Lindsell     . 
Great  Saling^ 


Witham 


Ipewicbf  St.  HttlcB*8 


Mr.  Cook's  Report  on  Schools 

SECTION  Ih-^-ontinued.^ 


Burev,  St.  Mary    .     .     • 


•      •     •      • 


•      •     • 


•      • 


•      •     •      • 


Tattingvtone 

Copdock  and  Washbrook 


llintlesham      .     •     •     . 


Butlfy.     .     .     < 
Wickham  Market 


Parham 


Grant  fmm  Coinnii4ti>e 
of  Council  OD  Education. 


Amount. 


Dale. 


£.      8. 
40     0 


180    0 


.29    0 
42    0 

228  10 


145    0 


54     0 


May  5,  i  843 


Apr.  20,  1841 


Oct.  22,  1842 
June  20, 1842 

Aug.  Si  1842 


Sept.  21|  1843 


Nov.  8, 1841 


50    0     Jan.  13, 1842 


23    0     Feb.  11,1841 


GO    0     Jan.  18,  1843 
77    0     Nov.  29,  1842 


37    0     Apr.  10,  1841 


r 


Extent  of  Site. 


8chQ«l-rooni,  vith  a 
■mall  garden  in 
front. 


School-room     on    a 
piece  of  glebe  land. 


SiieofSchocil* 
room. 


59X19>C   8 


155  >C  48 

School    building    on 
the  village  green. 


•     •     • 


A    School    building, 
with  yard. 


100  X  60 
22  roods 


\  an  acre 


1  acre 
J  of  an  acre 


Houve  in  diurchyurd 


!• 


43X28X13 

e 

20X30x13 

• 

2fX.18x  9 

21Xl2x  9 
21Xl2x  9 


34x30x124 
23x.30xni 


23xl5x   9 
40X15X   9 


21ix20X13J 


36X20x15 

44  .X   22 
14  X  2i 


28X1BX11 


in  the  Eastern  District. 
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SECTION  U.^conHnued, 


1 

Readini;. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

• 

1 

i 

6 

No.orChiMrafi. 

1 

£ 

t 

CO 

•3 

i 

1 

O 

* 

a 
O 

i 

•3 
S 
46 

Reducticn  and 
Compound  Rul 

1 

1 

Other  Studiet. 

Boys    .  48 

11 

17 

6 

48 

•  • 

GirU     •  63 

•  • 

24 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

31 

•      #      '      •      • 

Infants.  64 

175 

Boys*  .58 

28* 

21 

22 

A19 

32 

36      19 

4 

•      •      • 

1 

B37 
C14 

• 

•       *      • 

Girls    •  52 

6 

24 

14 

A 

14 

44 

110 

B14 

•      • 

CIO 

p 

»             • 

iBfasts.  tl 

• 

•           * 

• 

• 

•      •      > 

Boys     •  24 

14 

3 

10 

10 

10 

16 

GirU    .  25 

5 

6 

lU 

10 

10 

23 

49 

, 

f     • 

• 

« 

• 

Boys     ,  60 

27 

19 

7 

A 

B39 

C14 

13 

31 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Geography  and  Grainmajr^ 

GirUt  .  63 

19 

22 

^ 

A 

9 

28 

■  Infants.  96 

B  9 

2!  9 

C43 

Boys    .118 

• 
41 

« 
32 

• 
47 

113 

33 

63 

14 

• 
■  • 

Geography. 

Girls    •  60 

36 

15 

13 

35 

•  • 

18 

178 

«     • 

# 

•          «          • 

46 

8 

20 

10' 

1 

30 

8 

30 

Boys     •  44 

22 

13 

13 

A 

B28 
C  4 

12 

.1 

30  1 

«          «           • 

.  Girls     .  40 

6 

13 

14 

A25 

14 

30 

84 

. 

B 

1 
p 

C  7 

• 

1 

•          •          - 

;  Boys     .  36 

12 

10 

17 

40 

17 

19      22 

'  Girls     .  32 

10 

22 

•  • 

84 

18' 

1                  1 

68 

• 

^ 

1 

1 

*     • 

54 

40 

12 

4 

49 

14 

27 

'                  1 

'  Boys     .  40 

19 

11 

2 

•  • 

33 

3  '.        ' 

m                 m                  W                  * 

;  Girls     .  30 

10 

10 

3 

•  • 

11 

1                 • 
1 

'            •    -* —  70 

1 

• 

• 

• 

1 
•                 { 

t 

Boys    .  24 

19 

15 

11 

57 

11 

11 

;  Girls     .  42 

12 

66 

• 

1 

1       -            •           •            * 

*  95  Boys,  73  Girls — ^second  visit. 


t  Second  visit,  95. 
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Mr.  Cook*s  Report  on  Schools 

SECTION  11.-— continued. 


Name. 


Westleton 


Southwold 
Colchester 


Leavenheath 
Coggeshall 


•     • 


Brentwood 


Woolverstone  • 


•     • 


Enrarton 


Harkttead 


Theberton 


Wrentham 


Hallingbury  (Little; 


TheydoD  Buis 
Hockley    . 


•     • 


Baikiiigiide 


Grant  from  Commiltpe 
of  Council  on  Education* 


Anouul. 


•      •      •      • 


•      • 


•      •      •      • 


125    0 


66    0 


30  10 


32    0 
60    0 


72    0 


Datr. 


Feb.  16, 1843 


May  6, 1841 


•     • 


•     • 


•     • 


•     • 


•     • 


•     • 


•     • 


2  April,  1841. 


14  Oct.  1841 
23  Feb.  1841. 


22  Aug.  1842 


Ext^ui  of  Site. 


More  than  }  an  acre 


•     • 


School  building,  with 
small  yard. 

5  perches 

Building,  with  yard 


Boys*  school,  the  old 

church. 
Girls' school,  a  piece 

of  ground  given  for 

that  purpose. 


•     • 


Cottage  engaged  for 
a  time. 


•     •     • 


{  an  acre. 


School  building 


•     • 


•     •     • 


}acra 


Size  of  School- 
room. 


48x25x17 
48X26X17 


23x27x10 


54X26^X12 
64x26)xl2 


28x50x20 

17  ft. 

43X28 


22X15X9 


The  ground- 
floor  of  a 
cottage. 

33x14x12 


27x30 
27X30 
27X15 


30X30X9 


•     • 


2  good  achool- 
rooma. 


in  the  Eastern  District. 
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SECTION  U.^^OHtiHued. 


t 

r  • 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Ariibmelie. 

Other  Stadias. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

NoborcUUmi. 

IS 

Simple 
Narrative. 

1 

M 
11 

8 

* 

1 

ES 

a 
o 

i: 

1 

a 
O 

• 

13 
13 

Reduction  and 
■^              Compound  Rulet. 

Rale  of  Three,  &c. 

Boys     .  38 
Girls     .  36 

74 

20 
22 

9 
13 

•  • 

•  • 

8 
15 

• 

•     • 

•     • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

School  suspended. 

Girls    •  49 

23 

17 

9 

9 

•  • 

9 

40 

17 

13 

10 

10 

4 

20 

« 

« 

.   . 

Boys     .  37 

Girls 

Infants. 

8 

•  • 

14 
6 

15 

37 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

29 
10 

Boys  •  108 

39 

30 

39 

A12 
B29 
C 

60 

21 

39 

24 

Geography,  Grammafi  Ac. 

Girls    •  37 

145 

10 

Id 

8 

11 

32 

• 

36 

14 

12 

10 

A 

B19 
C16 

21 

8 

19 

•  • 

6eogrsphy  19. 

25 

11 

7 

•7 

A 

B16 

C 

■  • 

16 

Boys    .  1 

}33 
Oirls    .) 

18 
21 

2 
7 

•  • 

4 

A 

B  4 
C  4 

4 

8 

Boys    •  20 
Girls    .   18 
Infants.  38 

76 

•  • 

•  • 

5 
5 

15 
5 

•  • 

•  • 

17 
9 

20 
9 

11 

2 

Geography. 

Boys    . ] 
Girls    •   65 
lufants.j 

40 

25 

•  • 

C3j 

15 

57 

Bovs   .1 
Gi/ls    .   24 
Infants 

# 

10 

14 

•  • 

20 

11 

11 

Boys    •  55 
GirU    .  56 

111 

28 

27 

'•• 

27 

9 

34 

9 

•                      •           * 

12b 


Name. 


Cold  Norton   • 


Warley,  Great 


Wicken  Booant 


Waugford 


CarletoQ  Colville 


Tuddenham 


Hoo  Letheringham 


Billericay 


High  Beech    • 


Mr.  CooKs  Report  on  Schools 

SECTION  U.-^eontnued. 


KaHMHHKM 


•  •  • 


•  • 


Hockwold  and  Wilton 


Grant  ftrom  Commitlee 
of  Council  on  Education* 


Amount. 


20     0 


40     0 


•     • 


70    0 


36     0 


Date. 


27  July,  1842 


19  Aug.  1843 


#     • 


•     • 


BxtentofSite. 


10    X  S^roudtt 


School   building   and 
yard 


School  building 
^  acre 


Sia0  of  S«luM»t- 
room. 


«  • 


•      p 


•      • 


8  Jan.  1840  . 


26  Dec.  1840 


61^  X  37  feet 


•     •     • 


School-house      •     • 


•     »     • 


School  building,  with 
amall  yard. 


School  building  • 


24X13X8^ 

30X17^X10 
19^X  17^X10 


42x18x13 


17x30x12 


•     • 


30X16X8 
30X16X8 


24Jx  14  X  15 
24  X  14  X  15 


SECTION  III. 


Norwich,  St.  Swithin      • 


Deutun 


45    0 


64  10 


Jan.  £6,  18<J2 


Mar.  20, 1841 


School  building  and 
Teachers  house. 


•      •     • 


23X17X10 


:%X20X14 
12X12 


in  the  Eastern  District. 
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SECTION  n.^contMued. 


1 

?Q. 

1 

• 

i 

n 
it 

16 

leading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic 

Other  Sliidies. 

'      No.  orCliildr 

1 

• 

s 

i 
6 

10 

• 

9 

6* 

CO 

!      O 

1 

•: 

1 

&4             1 

a 
O 

• 

m 

1    JS 

1   e 
!  £ 

15 

■ 

* 

•• 

1 

25 

None. 

9 

• 

Boys    .   14 
GirU    •  30 

44 

15 

19 

10 

38 

6 

31 

1 
1 

• 

18 

5 

12 

.  • 

2 

■ . 

18 

Boys    .  66 
Girls     .  41 
Infants.  15 

122 

44 
22 

22 
19 

•  ■ 

•  a 

22 
20 

1 

18 
9 

40 
19 

Giris    J^ 

20 

45 

19 

All. 

19 

All. 

1       >                    * 

Boys    .1 
GirU    .>34 
Infants.] 

26 

8 

•  a 

10 

•  • 

15 

1 

Boys    •  17 
GirU     .  23 

40 

29 

11 

1 

•       I      •             • 

Boys    •  48 
GirU    .  41 

89 

38 

27 

24 

All. 

20 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

A  very  good  school. 

t                      • 

Boys    •  83 
GirU     .  78 

161 

48 
32 

19 
36 

16 
•10 

81 
17 

27 

17 

1 

;  64 

!  62 

11 

7 

« 

Boys  •     15 
GirU  .»   ,- 
Inf.    ./  ^' 

32 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

,     10 

1 
1 

i 

|21 

10 

.  • 

Gt>o«;raphy,  Grammar,  and 
History  of  England. 

1 

• 

SECTION 

III. 

i 

Boys  .)   gj 
GirU  .  j  ""^ 

1 

i 

i 

■ 

15      .. 

1 

1      13 

3 

1 

jl5 

•       • 

78 

1 

34 

1 

25 

18 

1 

A  6 
B15 
C15 

22 

30 

1 
* 

\ 

♦ 

18 
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SECTION  lU,-^ottiiaueJ. 


Namfl. 


Frainiugham,  Karl 


Rockland,  St.  Mary  . 


Fritton  and  Morningthorpe 


Gorleston 


Aldeby 


Thorpe 


Dereham,  Hast     •     •     . 


Taxham 


Walton     •     .     •     •     • 


Grant  from  Cumnitltee 
of  Couneil  on  Education. 


Amount. 


Extent  of  Site. 


Date. 


£.    «. 
60    0 


36     0 


45    0 


228    0 


36    0 


41     0 


140    0 


Dec.  6, 1841  . 


May  24,  1841 


Jan.  1,1842  . 


Apr.  14, 1841 


1  rood  4  perches 


1  rood 


2 1  perches 


no  >c  90 


Nov.  11, 1841  '  A  School-rpom    •     » 


Dec.  1,1841  . 


Nov.  24, 1841 


}  of  an  acre 


60    0  I  Jan.  5,  1844 


Barnham  Broome 


Holt 


•     • 


83    0 


66  10 


100    0 


•     •     • 


36  s(juare  feet 


Oct.  13,  1842 


Mar.  15,  1S42 


June  22, 1843 


•     .     • 


48  X  33^yaida 


18  roods 


Sise  of  Seliool' 
room. 


40x18x12 


24x18x12^ 


38^X21) 
21^X20^ 


36x21x13 


30X18X12 


45X20X10 


45X20X10 


18X28X10 


44X22X14 


20X40X1C 


33X18X10  I 
33x18x10  ! 
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[1-] 


• 

SECTION  III.^ 

-contituted, 

> 

Reading. 

WritioK. 

ArithmeUc. 

• 

• 

No.  of  Children. 

,1 

1 

12 

■ 

•91 

15 

■ 

\ 

5 

• 

o 
O 

i 

a 
O 

• 
S 

•3 
Pi 

C 

•  • 

•0*3 

2c5 

12 

1 

"S 

•i 

4 

Other  Studiet. 

Boys  •     34 

A 

12 

•                         «             * 

B  2 

CIO 

Girli,    37 

15 

18 

4 

A 

B  4 

10 

12 

9 

1 

71 

C  3 

b\ 

23 

20 

10 

A 

B  4 
C26 

10 

27 

, 

50 

19 

10 

19 

A 

B  9 
CIO 

14 

45 

Boys  •     65 

24. 

19 

20 

A  1 

33 

36 

5 

1 

Geoj^Afthy  27. 

Inl'anttt. 

1 
1 

B  8 
C34 

Grammar  27. 

Girlt  •     61 

23 

15 

23 

A  1 
B 

13 

9 

126 

1 

C38 

65 

43 

25 

25 

All 
B 

C45 

13 

13 

1 

1 

Bovs    .) 
Girli    .m 

Infants. 

1 

41 

21 

6 

A 

B 

C29 

9 

1  23 

11 

Boys  .  ]24 

31 

45 

22 

A  5 
B36 
C24 

43     1 

50 

.  • 

•  • 

Geography,    History    of 
England. 

Gills  .  102 

31 

58 

10 ; 

A  2 

B13 

36     , 

39 

. 

226 

C26 

61 

29 

18 

•  • 

A  3 
B15 
C 

18 

1 

1 

36 

5 

85 

28 

24 

20 

A  4 
B18 
C15 

37     ' 

1 

23 

4 

4 

Geography. 

92 

34 

30 

28 

A  2 

B23 

21 

65 

2 

2 

Geography. 

C15 

106 

49 

36 

21 

32 

20 

40 

•  t 

•  • 

Geography. 
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SECTION  III t^nlinrnd. 


Name. 


Sculthorpe 


Hingbam 


South  Lynn    •     0     • 


Wiggenhall,  St.  Mary 


East  Winch     . 


Castle  Acie 


Marham 


Downham 


;  Bud  gay 


Brooke 


Cossey 


Gmat  from  CommitMNi 
of  Coaoeil  on  EduftUien. 


Amovai 


•      •     •      • 


•      »      • 


•      •      •      • 


Runcton,  South    •     •     • 


£.     f. 
62    3 


51  10 


95    0 


Daio. 


May  6,  1841 


Feb.  2, 1 842 


M«r.  4,  1643 


Extent  of  SHe. 


Sise  of  School- 

lUOBI* 


65     0 

50  0 
72  7 
53    0 

40    0 
162  10 


July  27,  1842 

May  2, 1843 
Feb.  13, 1840 
May  27, 1843 

Feb.  16,  1840 
Mar.  11, 1842 


School  buildingf ,  with 
two  small  yards. 


A  School-house,  With 
yard* 

Sehool-tiouseand  small 
yard. 


SchooUhoust,  with  a 
small  eourt  in  front. 

Yards  48  x  8 

Sebovl-roomt  and  play 
ground. 
^  of  an  acre. 


.  • 


•      < 


0     •     • 


67x42 


24X^2X12 


30x16x12 


60x41  X  9 
60X41X   9 


• 


School  building,  with 
yard. 


•     • 


•     • 


35  perehti 


SchooUhouse 
I      play-ground. 


anil 


18x24x13 
95X^8X10 
32x16x11 

27x15x14 


3  rooms 

40x18x13 

each 


42X19 

and  infant 

school- room. 


20X15 
16X15 


in  the  EaiterH  Didrut. 
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ISO 
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SECTION  III. 


Name. 

Gmnt  tram  CommittM 
of  Conseil  on  Edueation. 

Extent  of  9|le. 

SiMofSehool- 
mon. 

Amoani 

Dat*. 

Seulthorpe      •     •     •     • 

£.     f. 

62    3 

May  5,  1841 

School  buildings,  with 
two  nnan  yards. 

24X^2X12 

Hingham 

51  10 

Feb.  2,1842 

A  School.hottse,  with 
yard. 

30X^X12 

South  Lynn    •     •     •     • 

95    0 

M4r.  4,  1843 

yard. 

60x41  X  9 
60x41  X  9 

WiggenhaU,  St.  Mary    • 

65    0 

July  27,  1842 

School-housa,  with  a 
small  court  in  front. 

•     • 

East  Winch     .... 

50    0 

May  2, 1843 

Yards  48  X  8 

18x24x13 

Castle  Acie     •     .     •     . 
Marham    •     .     .     •     . 

72    7 
53    0 

Feb.  13, 1840 
May  27, 1843 

Sehool-roomi  and  play 
ground. 
^  of  an  acre. 

25x^8x10 

32x16x11 

RuDcton,  South    •     •     • 

40    0 

Feb.  16, 1840 

•     •     t 

27X15X14 

Downham 

162  10 

Mar.  11, 1842 

67x42 

t     • 

Bungay      •     •     •     •     • 

•  • 

•     • 

School  building,  with 
yard. 

3  rooms 

40x18x13 

each 

Brooka 

•  • 

•     • 

35prf«hft 

42x19 

and  infant 

school- room. 

• 

Cossey 

•  • 

•             0 

! 

School-house       and 
pUy*ground. 

20X15 

16X15 

1 

in  the  Eattem  DtsMct. 


SECTION  III eMiimted. 


Ul 


No.  U  Children. 


Rrading. 


64 


82 


BiivM  •  128 
Girls  .   106 

234 

37 


•     ♦    35 

77 
45 

51 

Boys  .     63 

Girls  .     67 

120 

Boys  •     78 

Girls  •     42 


2T 


42 


66 
53 


16 


40 


33 
35 


i 


21 


I 


•19 
38 
25 

« 

27 
32 
33 

24 

8 


120 


Boys  .     20 


Girls  .     29 


49 

68 


Inf 


35 

18 


16 
33 
19 

19 

34 
30 

21 
31 

JO 
21 

14 


2 
3 


40 


I 


7 
26 

14 


Writing. 


is 

It 
'S 

a 
O 


All 
B  8 
C 

A  2 

B 

C38 

47 
A  2 
B 
C32 


13 

35 

A 
B 
C  9 

A  4 
B  7 
C13 
A 

B  4 
C27 
A  2 
B12 
C22 

A  4 
B29 
C36 
A  1 
B  5 
C33 

A  3 
B  9 
C 

A  3 
B  6 
G28 

\  3 
B15 
C  2 


I 


a 
O 


19 


23 


40 
34 


8 
12 
15 

18 
31 
14 

21 
9 

10 


20 


Arithmetic. 


J 

9 

I 


46 


32 


70 
66 


^1 


14 


18 
35 

25 

16 
56 
36 

36 
22 


27 


20 


9 

2 

ja 
H 

o 
« 

08 


OihstltadiM. 


•  • 


26 
3 


8 


13 


11 


Geog^rapby  It. 


Geography  21^ 


•  • 


♦     •     •     ♦ 


Geography  17. 


Geography  !•• 


»     «     » 


.     fl 


«     •     .     • 


K  2 


J82 


VVOB* 


Weit  Bilney 
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SECTION  Ul.^<nmi\Hued, 


North  Elmham    •     •     • 


Onint  firom  Comnitlpe 
Of  Council  on  Education. 


AnMmnt 


£.    «. 


Date. 


Extent  of  Site. 


1  rood 


^  of  an  acre 


Stieof 
Sehool'Voom. 


48xl8x  9 


22x20x9 


SECTION  IV. 


Bottiiham       .... 


Swaffham  Bubbeck 
Svavetey  • 

Coning^on 

Horningtey 
Shelford    • 

St  Neot*i  » 
Wettoning 

Hockvold  • 

Ixworth  • 
Woodhant 
Widow      . 

Sawtrey     •     •     •     • 


100    0 

54    0 
100    0 

26  10 

40  10 
81    0 

146    0 
58    0 

62  10 

50  0 
42  0 
50    0 

57    0 


4  Jan.  1840 

11  Jan.  1841 
6  Dec.  1842 

19  Apr.  1842 

19  Jan.  1842 
6  Nof.  1843 

17  June  1842 
11  Dec.  1841 

17  Apr.  1841 

28  July,  1841 


.     »     .     • 


•     •     •     • 


•     • 


6  poles 


•     •     • 


1  rood  10  perches 


650  feet 


•     •     • 


•     • 


50X37 


28  Oct  1 843       School-home  and  gar- 
den. 
School  building,  with 
a  small  yard. 


28  Apr.  1842 


13  Mar.  1841 


One  room,  with  a  per- 
manent division. 


• 


24X13X9} 


•     • 


30X18x18 
30X18X18 


•     • 


50x25x16 


Good  school- 
rooms. 
27x18X17 

36x18x13 


34x18x12} 
34X18X124 


in  th»  Eeutem  Dittrid. 
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^_ 

'  flSOnON  IV.'Mff/iitart^. 

Reeding. 

Wiiiiaf.       1     Arillinelk. 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1      :-l  *. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

JKoarCMUisn. 

18 

OB  ;s 

\ 

•S 

1 

•    « 

a 
O 

* 

1 

1 

1-  1 

il  ^ 

OihBff6ladfM. 

Boy^  .'   50 

16 

1 

•  • 

18 

i      ' 

• 

«            •      >      . 

GirU 

i 

1 

1 

lafi^ats. 

1 

t 
»         1 

1 

* 

r 

Boys  •     25 

6 

9 

10 

1      2-, 

17 

11 

14 

Girla  .      16 

4 

9 

3 

16 

12 

Infants. 

1 
1 

41 

1 

1 
1 

•          « 

• 

33 

- 

10 

10 

•  t 

10 

5 

r 

Boys    .     66 

37 

14 

15 

A  2 

•  • 

44 

• 

' 

B27 

1 

C 

1     1 

<   Girls  .     56 

24 

18      14 

1      20 

26 

6 

i   Infants.  76 

1 

(                 198 

1 

1 
1 

I   Boys     *  f  3 

42 

46 

23 

67 

46 

66 

23 

1 

>  Girls    .  71 

42 

22 

•  • 

20 

6 

42 

U4 

1 

■ 

95 

•  • 

•  •  1  •  1 

» . 

..     1 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

Vtijr  hm  shiMreii  wns  fn* 
•tot  when  1  visitsil  this 

1 

1 

» 

school;  not  sufficient  for 
me  to  form  an  estimate 

1 

1 

of  its  el&eieacy. 

38 

12 

M,  .. 

16 

12      22 

1 

1 

t 

Boys     .  4S 

24 

IS      4 

29 

19       35 

Girls 

t 
j 

! 

Bo}'S     •  61 

18 

23     20 

333 

Girls    .  20 

•  • 

30     .. 

G28 

Infants.  40 

25 

5 

121 

, 

1 

32     ' 

« 

23 

1 

•  • 

1 

i  Boys    •  92 

11 

1 

21      .. 

21 

1 
21       16 

I 

Intants*  66 

1 
i 

1 

88 

w 

32 

26  ,   .. 

17 

r 

27       36 

\ 

i  Infants.  40 

1 

i 

1 

■ 
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SECTION  IV. 


Nm9«. 

Omnt  from  CommitlM 
of  CouneU  on  Edocition. 

nitontofSito. 

SiMOf 

Amount. 

Date. 

Everton     •     •     «     •     • 
Biggleswade    .     •     •     • 

Biddenham     •     •     •     « 
Sawston     •     .     •     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
48    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

28  May,  1842 

•     •      •     • 
86   X  31  feet 

School-house,  with 
small  yard. 

School-room,  with 
small  yard. 

•     • 

30X30X15 
30X30X15 

32X18X10 
27X20X16 

These  tables,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do  not  convey  a  very  favourable 
impression  as  to  the  amount  of  instruction  received  by  the  children 
in  some  National  schools.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  results.  They  have  been  ascertained  by  a 
careful  examination  of  every  class,  and,  so  far  as  was  practicable, 
of  every  child  in  each  class ;  and  the  statements  contained  in  my 
reports  nave  invariably  been  shown  to  the  teachers  and  managers 
of  the  schools. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  existing 
deficiencies,  with  a  view  of  introducing  improvements,  or  at  least 
of  proving  their  necessity,  that,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  subjoin 
the  following  estimates  of  the  general  average  of  instruction  in 
elementary  subjects: — 

Heading* — It  appears  that  of  3022  boys  examhied  by  me  in 
the  metropolitan  schools,  1244  are  learning  letters,  or  are  only 
able  to  read  easy  mcmosyllables.  This  class  includes  none  who  can 
read  sentences  containing  words  of  two  syllables,  or  monosyllables 
with  quiescent  letters.  1168  read  very  simple  narratives,  the  ele- 
mentary reading  books  of  the  National  Society,  and  Society  for  Pro- 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  simplest  portions  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  class  does  not  include  those  who  can  read  entire 
chapters  in  the  New  Testament  without  errors  in  words  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  611  read  with  ease,  including  all  who  can  read  \m 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  difficult  portions  from  the  Epistles.    Of  these  a  small 
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SKCTION  IV enntimied. 


Nvnber 
of  caiildivn. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

other  Stttdiet. 

• 

II 

20 

• 

1 
i 

a 

• 

i 

1 

O 

1 

d 
O 

1 

Reduction  and 
Compound  Rulea. 

• 
V 

M 
1 

o 
« 

1 

Boys    •  30 
GiiU 

10 

Boys    •  84 
Girlfl    •  64 
Infants, 

168 

34 
39 

30 
32 

20 
13 

BIO 

C24 

35 

60 

6 

iD&nts*  34 

11 

1 

Boyf     .  30 

GirU  :.  16    46 

17 
6 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

13 

* 

14 

proportion  read  Hogarth's  'History  of  England/  and  similar 
works,  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Some  few  read  with  intelligence^ 
with  a  correct  intonation,  and  great  facility. 

Of  1872  girls,  732  belong  to  the  first  division,  728  to  the  second, 
and  412  to  the  third.  In  examining  the  girls'  schools,  I  have 
generally  adopted  a  lower  standard  for  the  third  division  than  in 
the  boys',  being  satisfied  if  they  read  the  Bible  with  ease ;  in  some 
schools,  however,  they  read  much  better  than  the  boys. 

Arithmetic. — 1561  boys  are  learning  the  elementary  rules;  449 
Reduction  and  compound  rules ;  148  Rule  of  Three,  Practice,  &c., 
^vith  various  degrees  of  accuracy.  A  very  small  proportion  are 
acquainted  with  Fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal.  In  one  school, 
that  of  Christ  Chapel,  Marylebone,  the  master  had  introduced 
geometry. 

Writing,  Ortlwgraphy,  Compositimy  S^c. — 1028  boys  and  596 
girls  form  letters,  or  write  words  of  simple  form  from  script  card, 
or  from  the  black  board,  upon  slates. 

835  boys  and  304  girls  can  write  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Com- 
mandments, and  very  easy  sentences  memoriter, 

272  boys  and  120  girls  can  write  the  Catechism,  Scripture  texts, 
or  passages  from  the  reading  books  used  in  the  school  neatly  and 
correctly.  The  most  advanced  of  these  will  write  half  a  page 
from  Hogarth's  'Outlines  of  History,'  and  similar  works,  without 
errors  in  spelling  or  in  punctuation. 
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There  are  very  few  indeed  who  can  write  a  fair  abstract  of  a 
lecture,  or  who  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  firet  prin- 
ciples of  English  composition.  Indeed,  although  grammar  is  pro- 
fessedly taught  in  some  schools,  I  could  point  out  very  few  in 
which  the  elder  children  are  able  to  discriminate  the  parts  of 
speech,  or  to  parse  a  common  sentence. 

868  boys  write  in  copy-books — 296  well,  394  decently,  178  im- 
perfectly. 379 girls  write  in  copybooks — 1*24 well,  170  decently, 
85  very  imperfectly.  In  some  schools,  as  for  instance,  at  Bromp- 
ton,  the  writing  is  exceedingly  good,  the  books  neat,  and  bearing 
marks  of  constant  and  successful  attention. 

Geography  is  taught  in  most  schools.  The  children — boys, 
girls,  and  infants — make  rapid  progress  in  this  useful  and  intCT 
resting  study,  wherever  they  are  supplied  with  maps  and  encouraged 
to  use  them.  The  book  most  commonly  in  use  is  Hogarth's 
'Outlines,'  a  very  meagre  compendium,  although  I  sometimes 
meet  with  the  fifth  volumie  of  the  ^  Instructor,'  and  with 
Chambers'  elementary  work.  I  have  generally  recommended 
Sullivan's  'Geography  Generalized'  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
and  the  most  intelligent  monitors ;  and  the  geography  lately 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  as 
a  text-book  for  the  children. 

It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  tables  indicate  very 
extraordinary  variations  in  the  quantity  of  instniction  under  ap- 
parently similar  circumstances.  In  very  lar^e  schools,  conducted  by 
single  teachers,  the  proportion  of  good  or  decent  readers  amounts 
scarcely  to  one-third  of  the  entire  number ;  in  some,  to  less  than 
one- fifteenth :  and  in  a  Report  which  I  had  formerly  occasion  to 
make  for  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  when  acting  as  in- 
spector for  the  Bishop  of  London,  I  found  that  a  continuous  scale 
could  be  constructed  of  schools  in  every  degree  of  efficiency 
within  these  limits.  Until  a  searching  system  of  registration  be 
generally  adopted,  and  the  resuhs  carefully  ascertained,  it  will 
hardly  l>e  possible  to  discover  the  various  causes  to  which  these 
inequalities  should  be  attributed.  In  the  course  of  the  inspection, 
I  have  remarked  that  the  following  causes  are  in  operation,  some 
of  which  are  removable,  some  of  a  nature  which  nothing  short  of  a 
vast  and  unhoped-for  change  in  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  the 
parents,  seconded  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  material 
condition,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  diminish : — 

1.  Among  these  causes  the  first  and  foremost  is  undoubtedly 
the  small  proportion  which  the  number  of  teachers  bears  to  that 
of  the  children  under  their  care.  In  many  schools  conducted 
severally  by  one  teacher,  with  no  assistance  save  that  of  unpaid, 
untrained,  and  extremely  young  monitors,  the  number  of  children 
varies  from  150  to  250,  or  300.  Supposing  the  master  to  combine 
every  qualification  of  a  good  teacher^  to  be  conscientious,  fond  of 
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hie  work,  skilful  in  communicating  knowledge^  and  strong  in  body 
-^and  I  willingly  acknowledge  that  masters  and  mistresses  are 
found  whose  devoted  exertions  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated — 
it  may  be  now  considered  as  a  demonstrated  factj  that  no  system  can 
enable  him  at  once  to  maintain  the  discipline,  and  superintend  the 
instruction  of  so  large  a  mass.  And  if  the  teacher  be  deficient  in 
any  one  of  these  qualifications,  the  effects  are  at  once  perceptible : 
he  will  either  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  instruction  to  preseiTe 
the  order  of  his  school^  of  which  the  result  is  a  formal  and  lifeless 
system  of  machinery,  or  he  will  sink  exhausted  and  di8])irited  in 
the  attempt  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils  amidst  the 
general  confusion  and  overpowering  noise.  Since  this  great  and 
admitted  evil  is  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds,  which  are 
collected  at  present  by  incredible  exertions,  it  is  too  evident  that 
no  local  efforts  can  remove  it.  Indeedi  were  it  not  probable  that 
effectual  assistance  will  be  supplied  from  other  quarters,  I  would 
hardly  venture  to  dwell  upon  this  painful  topic.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  properly-trained  teachers,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tions and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  principal  master,  is  the  only 
possible  remedy,  and  cannot  be  delayed  without  the  most  serious 
results. 

2.  I  must  also  state,  with  great  reluctance,  that  in  some  instances, 
under  existing  circumstances,  even  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
teachers  will  be  insufficient  to  remove  the  evil.  When  the  master 
is  incompetent,  either  from  want  of  instruction  or  defects  of  cha- 
racter>  to  conduct  the  general  business  of  a  school  with  efficiency, 
no  youthftil  assistant  can  altogether  supply  his  deficiencies.  V^e 
should  be  cautious  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  very  certain  of  the 
facts,  before  we  state  that  opinion  ;  but  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  a  young  man,  without  any  sufficient  counter* 
balance  of  advantage  to  the  school,  to  place  him  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  only  remedy  then  will  be  to  replace  the  teacher  by  an 
able  and  well-trained  successor;  and  considering  the  difficulties  in 
many  cases,  and  the  natural  reluctance  to  deprive  any  person  of 
reputable  character  of  his  livelihood,  I  fear  that  considerable  time 
will  elapse  before  the  entire  number  of  our  schools  will  be  efficiently 
conducted. 

3.  A  third  cause  is  the  extreme  youth  and  deficient  instruction 
of  the  monitors.  In  the  school  attached  to  St.  John's  church, 
Hoxion,  there  are  292  boys,  209  present  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
conducted  by  one  master,  with  11  monitors;  of  whom  two  are 
between  12  and  14,  four  between  11  and  12,  and  seven  under  11 
years  of  age.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  and  the  school  has 
not  been  long  established,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  very  many 
of  the  schools  in  the  east  of  London  are  not  in  a  better  position. 
I  have  frequently  remarked  the  inattention  of  young  monitors — 
their  apparent  dislike  to  their  work— their  negligence  in  passing 
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over  omissions  and  errors — ^their  gross  mistakes  in  putting  questions 
and  correcting  tlie  answers — their  irreverent,  familiar,  or  passionate 
remarks  upon  the  religious  lessons,  reading,  and  catechism ;  and 
I  do  but  state,  what  is  now  almost  universally,  admitted,  that 
their  influence  in  many,  if  not  the  generality  of  cases,  is  positively 
detrimental  to  the  moral  character,  while  it  is  assuredly  of  no  great 
benefit  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  our  schools.  In  the 
special  Reports,*  which  have  been  submitted  to  your  Lordships' 
notice,  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  examination  to  which  tne 
monitors  in  each  of  the  schools  have  been  subjected.  Of  these  a 
large  number  read  imperfectly,  or  with  a  bad  accent;  commit 
gross  errors  in  writing  ;  have  made  little  progress  in  arithmetic ; 
and  are  possessed  of  scarcely  any  general  information.  At  the 
same  time  several  of  them  have  been  in  school  from  early  infancy, 
and  bear  good  characters  for  regularity,  punctuality  of  attendance, 
and  attention  to  their  duties.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore^ 
to  learn  that  parents  in  most  places  are  extremely  averse  to  the 
employment  of  their  children  in  this  capacity ;  they  consider  that 
they  lose  their  time,  being  unfairly,  or  for  no  adequate  com- 
pensation, deprived  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction  afforded 
in  the  higher  class,  from  which,  of  course,  they  are  taken.  Nor 
surely  is  it  an  empty  prejudice  if  others  attach  little  value  to  the 
information  received  by  their  younger  children  from  boys  employed 
as  monitors.  Believing  for  my  part  that  the  ineflSciency  of  our 
schools  is  mainly  attributable  to  this  causa — ^being  certain  that 
closer  observation  will  but  disclose  greater  deficiencies — I  feel 
justified  in  asserting  that  it  is  indispensable  to  i^munerate  monitors 
for  their  labours,  to  give  them  special  training  in  their  duties,  and 
to  supply  them  with  instruction  which  may  be  valuable  to  them  in 
after-life.  With  this  view  I  have  offered  various  suggestions  to  the 
managers  of  schools  in  the  course  of  my  inspection,  of  which  the 

Erincipal  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Report.  It  is  obvious, 
owever,  that  no  suggestions  will  be  of  much  use,  though  approved 
by  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  made,  unless  the  difiSculties  pre- 
viously alluded  to  be  wholly  or  partially  overcome. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  express  an  unfavourable  opinion 
upon  the  general  use  of  monitors ;  in  some  schools  they  are  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  able  teachers ;  and  the  very  fact  that  im- 
provements are  suggested  proves  that  I  am  arguing  not  against 
the  use  but  the  abuse  of  the  system.  Under  proper  regulations, 
confined  to  legitimate  objects,  monitors  may  carry  on  much  of  the 
routine  of  school  business  not  less  effectively  than  a  master.  They 
may,  for  instance,  be  employed  in  all  arrangements  which  are 
merely  mechanical — in  acting  as  overseers  of  a  class  engaged  in 
some  silent  occupation  not  requiring  instruction — in  hearing  lessons 

*  See  Appendix. 
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which  exercise  the  memory  alone,  such  as  the  repetition  of  arith- 
metical tables,  and  in  lessons  conducted  upon  a  system  of  which 
the  details  are  set  down  in  a  manual,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
monitors  have  been  thoroughly  instructed.  But  the  education  of 
the  monitors  should  in  no  instance  be  suspended  for  the  sake,  of 
the  questionable  advantages  of  their  assistance ;  and  until  a  system 
be  devised  by  which  the  monitors  can  be  so  trained  and  instructed 
as  to  undertake  not  only  the  foregoing,  but  somewhat  higher  duties, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  persons  will  be  found  to  be  right 
who  consider  that  to  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  monitors 
some  of  the  worst  results  in  our  National  schools  are  to  be 
assigned  as  a  principal  cause. 

4.  The  next  cause  which  mast  be  considered,  is  one  connected 
with  questions  of  great  importance,  upon  which  I  confess  myself 
wholly  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion,  that  is,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  or  the  best  means  of  eradicating  it.  The 
early  age  at  which  the  genaraUty  of  children  are  withdrawn  from 
the  schools,  and  the  fluctuations  of  their  attendance,  as  the  masters 
reasonably  allege,  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  any 
extensive  system  of  education.  Although  I  am  not  able  to  support 
the  assertion  by  statistical  tables,  I  am  convincad  that  the  propor- 
tion of  boys  in  the  metropolitan  schools  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  11  years  is  singularly  small;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
proportion  has  been  for  some  years  decreasing.  It  is  said  the  work 
of  boys  is  much  cheaper  than  that  of  adults,  and  equally  valuable 
in  certain  employments.  They  are  more  docile — more  easily 
moulded  to  the  will  of  a  master ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
parents  avail  themselves  gladly  of  the  first  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  burden  of  their  maintenance.  Take  the  case  of  a  youth 
educated  on  the  best  imaginable  system  to  the  age  of  11,  and  then 
turn  him  adrift,  send  him  unassisted,  without  guidance  or  govern- 
ment, into  the  society  of  the  ignorant,  the  sensual,  the  irreligious  and 
the  vicious,  and  what,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be  the  result? 
Will  he  be  gentle,  temperate,  honest,  and  industrious  ?     Will  he 

Preserve  the  guileless  and  innocent  heart  of  childhood  ?  I  cannot 
elp  feeling  that  without  some  bond  of  connexion  between  the  youth 
and  his  former  teachers,  much  of  their  labour  will  be  lost.  And  it 
is  with  regret  1  state,  that  the  question  in  the  paper  transmitted  to 
the  managers  of  schools  in  reference  to  this  point  is  very  seldom 
indeed  answered  satisfactorily. 

The  following  extracts  from  my  Notes,  on  the  condition  of  each 
school  inspected,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
cause  operates  in  some  of  our  schools: — "  Sept.  17.  The  instruc- 
tion is  limited  to  elementary  subjects.  This  is  owing  to  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  children,  of  whom  not  12  (of  188)  are  above  1 1  years 
old,  including  monitors,  partly  to  the  fluctuations  of  attendance ; 
the  average  attendance  in  the  boys'  school  being  190 ;  and  465 
have  been  admitted  since  the  1st  of  January.    The  proportion  in 
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the  girls'  school  is  very  nearly  the  same.**  "  Sept*  2.  The  instruc- 
tion does  not  extend  far.  Arithmetic  to  Simple  Multiplication 
and  Division;  reading  in  books  extremely  easy  and  elementary; 
no  grammar ;  decent  penmanship  ;  imperfect  spelling ;  a  little  geo- 
graphy, and  practical  but  elementary  religious  instruction,  complete 
the  list  of  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  To  account  for  this,  it 
appears  that  11  bojrs  only  of  112  (total)  are  above  11  years  of 
age ;  and,  according  to  the  master,  the  average  duration  of  their 
time  in  school  is  four  months."  In  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  "  The 
instruction  is  very  good  considering  the  age  of  the  children,  very  few 
of  whom — not  more  than  two  or  three  (of  150) — are  above  11. 
In  the  four  lowest  classes  I  found  the  acting  monitors,  aged  respec- 
tively 8,  9,  10  and  9  years."  Upon  Baldwin's  Gai*dens  (this 
school  was  formerly  the  central  school  of  the  National  Society, 
and  is  now  most  carefully  superintended  by  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  by  a  gentleman  who  devotes  great  abilities  and  unwearied 
exertion  to  its  improvement)  I  find  the  following  entry : — "  The 
instruction  is  limited  to  elementary  subjects.  This  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  extreme  youth  of  the  children.  In  the  first  class  are 
43  boys,  of  whom 

1 1  are  between  8  and    9 

12  „  9  and  10 
12          „         10  and  11 

3      above      11." 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  attendance  in  this  school  is 
restricted  to  a  very  low  average  time.  Of  200  boys,  only  66  were 
in  the  school  throughout  the  last  year,  and  of  this  number  32  were 
under  9  years  of  age. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  schools  situate  in  more  opulent 
and  less  crowded  neighbourhoods^  both  the  average  of  the  children's 
age,  and  of  the  time  during  which  they  are  under  inspection,  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  foregoing  cases;  but  the  facts 
require  to  be  ascertained ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
I  hope  to  present  to  your  Lordships  a  statistical  account  of  them. 

5.  Methods  of  teaching.  After  making  due  allowance,  and  too 
much  can  hardly  be  made  for  the  difiiculties  which  have  been 
noticed,  still  I  feel  bound  to  state  that,  among  the  causes  contri- 
buting to  the  present  low  state  of  instruction  in  many  elementary 
schools,  certain  defects  in  the  methods  of  instrucdon  operate  very 
extensively. 

Much  time  is  generally  lost  in  the  elementary  reading  lessons. 
In  most  of  the  schools,  inhere  the  proportion  of  decent  readers  is 
extremely  small  compared  with  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the 
methods  of  teaching  to  read  are  not  so  worked  as  to  keep  all  the 
children,  or  a  reasonable  proportion  of  them,  in  the  several  classes, 
employed  and  attentive.  In  some  schools  the  children  are  called 
out  by  the  monitors  one  by  one,  and  while  they  are  repeating  their 
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le§8on,  the  others  are  without  any  occupation.  Thers*  are  fre« 
quently  not  less  than  thirty  in  each  of  the  lower  claaues,  in  which 
case  the  children  receive  severally  one  minute^s  instruction  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour;  nor,  though  an  extreme  case,  do  I  believe 
that  it  is  uncommon.  Some  masters  do  not  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  value  of  time,  and  not  many  are 
sufticiently  acute  in .  detecting  the  causes  which  occasion  loss  of 
time^  or  ingenious  in  devising  modes  of  constant  and  varied 
occupation. 

These  remarks  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  penmanship,  spelling,  and  writing,  from  dictation.  In 
the  last  very  important  subject,  for  instance,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  ten  minutes  are  usually  taken  to  write  down  sixty 
words  (of  which  time  much  is  lost  in  unneccessary  repetitions,  ana 
still  more  because  of  the  unequal  progress  of  the  cbildi*en),  and  that 
at  least  twenty  minutes  are  required  to  correct  the  errors  upon  the 
slates,  during  which  time  the  children  are  sometimes  entirely 
without  employment. 

Arithmetic,  again,  is  rarely  taught  upon  a  good  system. 
Numeration,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  is  much  neglected, 
and  sufficient  pains  are  not  generally  taken  to  exercise  the  children 
in  practical  and  interesting  applications. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  time  is  occupied  in  all  the  schools  which 
I  have  inspected  in  learning  or  in  repeatinff  the  Catechism,  and  so 
much  value  is  reasonably  attached  to  this,  and  all  subjects  con* 
nected  with  religious  instruction,  that  it  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration  how  far  the  system  generally  pursued  is  calculated  to 
effect  the  several  objects  of  teaching  the  children  to  pronounce 
the  words  articulately  and  correctly — to  perceive  the  divisions  and 
connexions  of  the  sentences-^to  understand  their  meaning— *-to 
comprehend  their  bearings  upon  their  faith  and  practice — and  to 
supply  them  with  Scriptural  proofs  and  useful  illustrations. 

Even  the  first  point  is  but  imperfectly  attained  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools,  below  the  first  classes — in  some  schools  not  even  in 
the  first  class.  I  could  easily  make  out  a  long  list  of  gross  mistakes, 
omissions,  and  mispronunciations  of  the  principal  words,  and  per- 
versions of  the  sense,  which  are  almost  universally  made  by  the  young 
children,  and  which  in  many  instances  are  unobserved,  or  nncor* 
reeled  by  the  monitors.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  this  subject, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  even  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  children  say,  ^'Our  Father 
charter  heaven,"  and  when  they  are  requested  to  divide  the  words, 
or  if  sufiSciently  advanced,  to  write  them,  they  generally  persist  in 
the  error.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  method  of  teaching. 
The  monitor — frequently  a  child  8  or  9 — seldom,  for  the  lowest 
classes,  1 1  years  old,  is  directed  to  repeat  the  answers  of  the  Cate- 
chism in  sentences,  and  to  make  the  class  repeat  it  after  him  simul* 
taneously,  or  in  turnk    This  is  done  half  a  dosen  times  consecu* 
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tively,  without  any  attempt  to  explain  the  sense;  and^  as  might  be 
expected^  the  words,  even  when  they  are  correctly  pronounced,  are 
imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  imitated  by  the  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  an  entire  class  is  engaged  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time 
with  a  dry,  monotonous,  uninstructive  lesson,  always  making  the 
same  mistakes,  until — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression — 
thev  become  stereotyped  in  their  memory. 

In  some  schools  a  better  method  of  teaching  the  words  of  the 
Catechism  is  in  use,  upon  which  the  suggestions  on  this  subject 
towards  the  end  of  the  Report  are  founded.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  the  erroneous  system  above  spoken  of  is  very  exten- 
sively, and  was,  for  a  long  time,  exclusively  pursued. 

In  reference  to  the  other  points,  viz.,  clear  explanations  and 
practical  application  of  tlie  Catechism,  very  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  the  upper  part  of  some  schools  the  answers  of  the  chil- 
dren are  very  often  full  of  inteUigence,  and  extremely  gratifying 
as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and,  we  may  hope^ 
of  a  moral  and  religious  principle.  But  in  the  lower  classes,  I  may 
even  say  frequently  in  no  le^s  than  four-fifths  or  two-thirds  of 
the  school,  scarcely  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  master  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  much  less  to  illustrate  them  by  Scrip- 
tural or  familiar  examples.  In  the  infant-schools,  on  the  contrary, 
this  is  often  done  with  great  success,  and,  I  am  convinced,  with 
highly  beneficial  results.  Children  from  5  to  7  years  of  age 
instructed  by  competent  teachers  by  means  of  the  gallery,  can 
give  a  clear  and  complete  outline  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
When  transferred  to  the  National  school,  they  too  frequently  lose 
what  they  have  acquired  before  they  are  raised  to  the  classes  in 
which  similar  instruction  is  given,  llie  reason  assigned  by  teachers 
for  this  important  omission  is  the  want  of  time,  the  difficulty, 
amounting  almost  to  a  physical  impossibility,  of  personally  superin- 
tending the  instruction  of  so  large  a  number.  By  means,  however, 
of  collective  lessons  and  various  methods,  of  which  I  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  speak,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  surmounted;  that  the  development  even  of  the 
youngest  children*s  intelligence  will  be  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  the  teacher's  work ;  and,  what  is  of  still  higher 
importance,  that  in  every  instance  due  care  will  be  taken  to  awaken 
their  consciences,  to  correct  misapprehensions  connected  with  their 
moral  duties,  and  to  enlist  their  feelings  and  sympathies  in  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  religion.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  certain  that  the 
defective  modes  of  teaching  are,  in  no  slight  degree,  prejudicial 
to  the  improvement  of  children  in  our  National  schools. 

6.  As  a  subordinate  cause,  and  one  not  so  difficult  to  remove, 
I  must  allege  the  defective  arrangements  of  some  schools.  An 
extraordinary  improvement  has  indeed  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  this  respect.    We  do  not  find  any  of  the  schools  lately  erected 
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imperrectly  lighted  or  ill  ventilated :  the  rooms  are  always  spacious^ 
and  generally  cheerful  and  handsome  in  appearance ;  and  they  are 
usually,  though  not  always^  sufficiently  warmed  by  stoves.  It 
is  not  customary  at  present  to  build  such  enormous  school-rooms 
as  those  which  were  erected  at  the  time  when  it  was  believed  that 
one  well-trained  and  able  master  could  conduct  the  instruction  of 
1000  children  not  less  efficiently  than  that  of  100.  And  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  general  and  increasing  opinion,  that  no  school 
ought  to  contain  more  than  200  children.  Indeed,  unless  the 
room  be  capable  of  division  into  compartments,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  far  too  large  for  one  master.  But  there  are  many 
serious  defects  still  existing,  independently  of  the  size  of  the  rooms. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  allowed  either  that  our  architects 
do  not  devote  sufficient  attention  to  discover  the  principles  upon 
which  the  propagation  of  sound  in  closed  rooms  depends,  or  that 
they  are  not  aware  how  materially  the  reverberation  from  the  ceiling, 
the  flooring,  and  the  sides  of  school-rooms,  as  they  are  usually  con- 
structed, interferes  with  the  business  of  instruction.  There  are 
some  school-rooms  lately  built  at  a  vast  emense  in  which  I  find 
it  impossible  to  hear^  or  to  make  myself  heard,  by  an  ordinary 
class.  In  some,  the  master  is  compelled  to  stop  the  business  of 
the  school  at  frequent  intervals^  and  is  under  a  strong  and  per- 
petually recurring  temptation  to  sacrifice  instruction  altogether 
for  the  sake  of  partial  quiet.  I  could  mention  a  large  school, 
conducted  by  a  master  of  unusual  attainments  and  abilities,  and 
not  deficient  in  zeal  or  industry,  which  is  in  a  low  state  of  efficiency 
mainly  owing  to  the  overpowering  noise  which  accompanies  the 
common  business  of  the  classes.  It  is  not  unusual  to  separate  an 
immense  room  into  two  divisions  for  boys  and  girls ;  but  the  par- 
tition, if  made  of  wood,  might  as  well  be  removed  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  efiect  upon  the  sound.  I  have  heard  every  word  of  a  lesson 
given  to  an  infant  school,  and  could  understand  the  answers  on  the 
other  side  of  such  a  partition  in  a  school  very  lately  built  with 
assistance  from  your  Lordships.  The  introduction  of  simultaneous 
teaching  will  be  almost  impossible,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
give  effective  lessons  upon  the  collective  system,  unless  these  defects 
in  the  construction  of  school-rooms  be  diminished  or  removed. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  allude  to  the  arrangement  of  the  desks 
against  the  sides  of  the  wall ;  this  is  almost  universal,  but  the 
parallel  desks  are  now  adopted  in  the  Central  School  of  the  National 
Sodety,  and  there  is  a  general  anxiety  on  the  part  of  masters,  and 
a  general  willineness  on  the  part  of  school-managers,  trustees,  &c.« 
to  avail  themselves,  so  soon  as  they  may  feel  it  to  be  practicable, 
and  likely  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  a  school,  of  the  liberal 
assistance  offered  by  your  Lordships.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  all  the  schools  in  the  metropolitan  district 
will  be  furnished  in  tliis  manner. 

[1.]  1. 
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And,  lastly^  the  absence  or  deficient  supply  of  proper  apparatus^ 
black  boards,  maps,  globes,  swing-slates,  &c,  has  hid)erto''operated 
very  injuriously  upon  the  instruction  of  the  children.  But  it  is 
happily  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  deficiency  since  the 
liberality  of  your  Lordships  will  at  no  distant  period  have  enabled 
the  managers  of  schools^  in  which  this  is  the  principal  obstacle  to 
improvement,  to  provide  the  requisite  apparatus.  I  regret  to  say 
that  books  in  sufficient  abundance  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied : 
in  the  lower  classes  this  occasions  the  waste  of  much  time,  and,  in 
the  higher  classes,  indefinitely  delays  the  introduction  of  subjects 
contemplated,  or  acknowledged  to  be  desirable  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools. 

In  attempting  thus  to  state  the  causes  which,  more  or  less,  con- 
tribute to  keep  no  small  proportion  of  our  schools  in  a  very  sad 
condition,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  any  desire  to 
depreciate  the  labours,  intelligence,  and  skill  of  the  masters,  much 
less  to  cast  any  suspicion  of  lukewarmness  or  negligence  upon  those 
who  have  made  enormous  sacrifices  to  establish  and  maintain 
schools.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results 
attained  in  many  schools  are  extremely  satisfactoiy,  considering 
the  scantiness  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers ;  and 
there  are  measures  now  in  progress  which  promise  to  counteract, 
if  not  altogether  to  overcome^  some  of.  the  most  formidable  ten- 
dencies which  have  been  noticed, 

A  plan^  for  instance^  has  been  lately  adopted  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  acting  under  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  is 
admirably  calculated  to  increase  the  number  of  efficient  teachers. 
The  Board  offer  a  premium  of  10/.  per  annum  each  to  a  certain 
number  of  youths,  selected,  after  a  careful  examination  and  with 
due  attention  to  testimonials  of  character,  from  the  most  intelligent 
monitors  in  the  metropolitan  schools.  These  youths  are  then 
placed  in  ihe  capacity  of  pupil  teachers,  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  ooard,  wherever  their  services  appear  most 
desirable,  and  themselves  likely  to  derive  improvement  from  their 
occupations. 

It  is,  however,  required,  and  very  properly,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned grant  shall  be  met  by  an  allowance  to  the  same  amount 
from  the  funds  of  the  school,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
managers  are  considered  to  be  responsible ;  or  at  any  rate  that 
their  salary  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
at  their  parents'  homes,  or  with  some  decent  family  while  they 
are  employed.  It  is  also  proposed  to  offer  exhibitions  at  one  of 
the  training  colleges  of  the  National  Society  to  those  youths  whose 
conduct,  upon  suflicient  trial,  has  merited  the  approbation  of  their 
employers,  and  whose  proBciency  in  the  various  studies  to  which 
their  attention  is  directed,  renders  it  probable  that  they  will 
become  efficient  teachers.     I  have  inspected  schools  in  which  these 
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youths  are  employed^  as,  e,  g.,  St  John*s,  Hoxton  ;*  Hampstead  ;f 
Christ  Church,  Chelsea,  and  Baldwin's  Gardens,  in  which  their 
assistance  is  highly  valued ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  plan 
will  be  found  practicable,  and  most  beneficial.  The  qualifications 
of  some  of  these  youths  are  extremely  creditable  to  the  schools  in 
which  they  were  educated.  One  boy,  who  was  educated  in  the 
village-school  at  Battersea,  and  is  now  employed  in  a  National 
school  in  Chelsea,  passed  an  unusually  good  examination.  He 
reads  with  fluency  and  intelligence,  is  an  excellent  practical  arith- 
metician^ possesses  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  geography  and 
English  history,  can  parse  and  analyze  a  sentence  with  tolerable 
skill ;  and  wrote  down  for  me  an  abstract  of  a  long  portion  of  his- 
tory, without  errors  in  grammar,  orthography,  or  punctuation. 
He  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  had 
been  carefully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foundations  are  laid 
upon  which  a  sound  and  comprehensive  system  of  instruction  may 
be  raised.  I  must  also  state,  that  he  is  very  gentle  and  modest  in 
demeanour,  and  bears  an  excellent  character  in  the  school.  The 
youths  employed  in  the  other  schools  are  hardly  inferior  in  attain- 
ments. The  use  made  of  these  youths  varies  very  much  in  the 
several  schools.  Sometimes  they  are  employed  as  general  monitors, 
aiding  the  master  in  preserving  order  and  conducting  the  business 
of  the  entire  school.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  proper  employ- 
ment for  them.  Where  a  school  is  thoroughly  under  the  master's 
control,  any  boy  of  steady  character  is  able  to  direct  the  change 
of  lessons  in  accordance  with  the  time-table,  and  to  note  down  and 
report  to  the  master  any  irregularities  of  conduct,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  waste  of  time  in  the  school.  A  youth  of  higher  attainments  will 
derive  little  instruction  from  bein?  constantly  employed  in  so 
mechanical  an  occupation,  althougn  he  may  add  some  valuable 
facts  to  his  experience  if  be  be  occasionally  placed  in  this  position. 
But  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  youth  should  supply  the 
defects  of  the  master.  I  would  not  recommend  that  a  pupil-teacher, 
paid  by  the  Diocesan  Board,  or  by  any  external  body,  should  be 
placed,  or  be  allowed  to  continue,  in  a  disorderly  school.  He  will 
effect  but  little  good ;  his  spirits  will  be  depressed  by  his  occu- 
pations, and  he  will  not  acquire  the  skill,  tact,  and  experience  in 
the  teaching  and  management  of  a  class,  which  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inducements  for  placing  him  in  his  situation.  In  such  cases 
the  reformation  must  begin  with  the  schoolmaster,  whose  deficiencies, 
whether  of  knowledge,  or  experience,  or  of  character,  must,  in 
every  case,  where  he  has  been  a  few  months  in  the  school,  be  the 
main  cause  of  the  serious  evils  connected  with  want  of  discipline. 

*  I  Kgret  to  state  that  the  labour  was  too  aeveie,  or  the  Ten»ineration  too  imall, 
in  this  instance,  for  the  youth.  He  has  been  removed  by  his  parents,  who  found  a 
more  lucrative  employment. 

t  This  yoath  is  on  a  simiUi  footingi  but  is  not  paid  by  the  Diocesan  Board. 

L   2 
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I  would  also  here  invite  attention  to  another  point  of  not  less 
importance.  The  objects  for  which  pupil  teachers  are  employed 
being,  as  cannot  be  too  often  stated,  two-fold,  viz.,  the  improve- 
ment of  large  schools,  and  a  future  increase  in  the  number  of  well- 
trained,  experienced,  and  well-instructed  schoolmasters,  it  is  not  just 
towards  the  persons  and  societies  who  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance, while  it  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  youths  to 
work  them  so  hard,  or  so  incessantly,  as  to  render  it  next  to  im- 
possible that  they  should  devote  the  small  portion  of  each  day 
which  remains  at  their  disposal  before  and  after  school^hours,  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  information  and  the,  development  of  their 
faculties.  I  have  observed,  for  instance,  in  more  than  one  school, 
that  a  boy  under  15  years  of  age,  who  receives  10/.  per  annum 
from  the  Diocesan  Board,  walks  to  school,  a  distance  of  full  three 
miles,  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  sufficient  time  to  assist 
in  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  school ;  he  remains  in  a  large, 
noisy,  crowded  school-room,  until  one  o  clock,  being  detained  after 
\he  school-hours  for  the  monitors'  lesson ;  takes  then  a  hasty  and 
uncomfortable  meal  in  the  same  room,  recommences  his  work  at 
two  o'clock,  not  leaving  the  school-room  before  five  o'clock,  when 
he  returns  home  through  the  suburbs  of  the  east  of  London.  To 
expect  that  a  boy  under  ^uch  circumstances,  without  assistance, 
direction,  or  encouragement,  should  continue  the  studies  in  which 
he  may  liave  displayed  some  ability,  but  in  which  he  can  have 
made  little  progress  at  so  early  an  age— certainly  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  wholly  a  recreation—would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unreasonable.  It  is  not  that  I  would  blame  the  managers  or  con- 
ductors of  schools,  who  are  not  likely  at  first  to  contemplate  all  the 
consequences  which  would  ensue  upon  this  material  change  in  the 
organization  of  a  National  school.  I  dwell  upon  this  point,  because 
it  is  right  that  those  who  contribute  towards  paying  the  salary  of 
the  pupil  teachers  should  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  making  strict 
and  precise  conditions  as  to  the  daily  portion  of  time  to  be 
reserved  for  their  improvement. 

In  the  suggestions  appended  to  the  Report,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  to  tins  subject,  of  which  the  importance  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  consider  that  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  schoolmasters,  were 
I  to  omit  here  to  notice  the  exertions  which  they  have  made  of  late 
years,  and  are  still  making,  to  improve  their  schools,  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  best  systems  of  instruction,  and  to 
enlarge  their  stores  of  secular,  and  still  more  of  religious  infor- 
mation. The  Society  of  Schoolmasters,  which  has  existed  for  some 
years  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  Moody, 
late  master  of  the  Central  School  of  the  National  Society,  has 
always  been  represented  to  be  a  very  hopeful  symptom,  and  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  schools  in  consequence 
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of  the  suggestions  made  by  experienced  teachers  in  the  mutual 
conferences  of  the  members^  and  in  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  of  this 
Society  are  in  a  depressed  state;  and  more  extensive  benefits 
would  be  the  result  if  their  organization  were  more  complete^  and 
their  endeavours  seconded  by  more  general  encouragement  and 
support.  I  should  also  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my 
opinion  that  the  schoolmasters,  who  were  trained  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  late  principal  of  the 
boarding  establishment  of  the  National  Society,  are  generally  re- 
markable for  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  for  a  quiet  and  firm  demea- 
nour, and  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  their  occupation. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that^  in  directing  attention  to  un- 
deniable deficiencies^  it  is  my  intention  to  represent  that  all  our 
schools,  or  even  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  fail  in  attaining  the 
most  important  objects.     I  am  satisfied  that  even  those  schools  in 
which  the  instruction  is  of  necessity  limited  within  very  narrow 
bounds,  produce  a  vast  and  inappreciable  moral  efifect  upon  the 
children  and  upon  their  parents.     Many  clergymen  in  the  eastern 
districts  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  conviction,  founded  upon 
experience,  that  the  germs  of  moral  regeneration  are  there  im- 
planted, and  they  look  forward  with  mingled  hope  and  anxiety  to 
the  prospect  of  a  future  harvest.     In  the  *  Address  of  the  Lord 
Primate  of  England,'  it  is  stated  that  the  clergy,  who  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  parochial  schools  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their 
means,  invariably  declare  that  the  sacrifice,  however  painful,  must 
be  made^  for  they  can  do  nothing  for  their  people  without  a  school. 
And  I  can  bear  testimony  to  their  zeal  and  patient  assiduity  in 
superintending  the  schools,  in  visiting  the  parents,  and  in  explaining 
the  principles  of  faith  and  holiness  to  the  children.      As  an  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  eflfected  in  a  short  time  by  good  manage- 
ment, I  would  instance  the  school  in  the  Potteries  at  Kensington. 
This  quarter,  almost  unknown  to  the  neighbourhood,  was  but  lately 
in  a  deplorable  condition.     The  manners  of  the  people  coarse  and 
brutal ;  the  children  grew  up  neglected,  and  without  any  means  of 
education ;  there  was  no  church  provided,  or  no  place  for  them  in 
the  parish-church,  which  was  overcrowded  by  their  richer  neigh- 
bours.    The  first  care  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair  was  to  establish  a 
good  school  in  this  place.     I  visited  it  within  a  month  after  it  was 
built,  and  a  second  time  nine  months  later.     The  change  that  had 
taken  place  was  extraordinary ;   the  number  of  children  had  in- 
creased from  94  to  156;   the  first  class  of  boys,  whose  average 
age  was  nine  years,  and  who  had  entered  the  school  in  a  state  of 
entire  ignorance,  in  this  time  had  learned  to  read  simple  narratives 
with  ease  and  accuracy ;  to  write  portions  of  the  Catechism  from 
memory ;  their  penmanship,  taught  upon  Mulhauser's  system,  was 
good  and  bold  \  the  foundations  of  arithmetic  were  laid  upon  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  Numeration,  and  their  faculties  had  been 
exercised  by  constant  and  varied  questioning.  The  girls  had  made 
very  fair  progress  in  the  same  studies,  and  had  learned  needlework. 
But  the  most  pleasing  and  promising  symptom  was  the  improve- 
ment that  had  manifestly  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  children.  Their  countenances  had  undergone  a  change; 
the  light  of  intelligence  was  kindled  in  their  eyes ;  and  the  disci- 
pline, which  at  first  could  hardly  be  maintained  with  severity  and 
unrelaxing  attention,  was  this  time  evidently  preserved  by  the 
influence  of  the  master,  and  of  those  children  who  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  school  to  feel  both  deference  and  affection  for  him. 
This  school  is  conducted  by  one  master,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  paid  monitor,  the  boys  and  girls  being  placed  in  separate  classes, 
but  receiving  the  same  kind  of  instruction  in  the  morning.  In  the 
aflemoon  a  mistress  is  engaged  to  teach  girls  the  various  branches 
of  needlework.  The  master  is  one  of  the  organizing  teachers 
employed  by  the  National  Society,  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not 
have  passed  his  time  in  an  occupation  more  profitable  even  to 
himself,  since  the  experience  so  attained  is  precisely  that  which  is 
rarest  and  most  requisite  in  his  department.  It  may  here  be  inci- 
dentally remarked^  that  the  system  of  conducting  a  school,  exem- 
plified m  this  case,  is  considered  by  persons  of  experience  to  be 
that  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  b^  calculated  to  work  well 
wherever  the  number  of  children  is  at  first  likdy  to  be  small,  and 
funds  cannot  be  raised  sufficient  to  induce  two  efiKcient  teachers  to 
accept  the  situations  of  naaster  and  mistress.  It  is  stated  that  the 
dangers  which  are  by  some  persons  considered  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  opportunities  of  frequent  intercourse  between  children  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  are,  if  not  chimerical,  yet  certainly  not  greater  than  in 
all  cases  where  the  schools,  though  separate,  are  contiguous.  Some 
clergymen  of  very  great  experience,  who  have  been  incumbents  of 
large  parishes  during  many  years,  and  have  paid  constant  attention 
to  all  points  connected  with  education,  are  of  opinion  that  some 
intercourse,  under  the  eye  of  a  superior,  even  out  of  school-hours, 
is  beneficial,  by  habituating  both  sexes  to  orderly,  decent,  and— 
if  we  may  use  the  term — even  courteous  modes  of  communication. 
In  schook,  where  the  boys  and  girls  receive  a  considerable  portiea 
of  instruction  in  the  same  classes,  it  is,  however,  desirable  that  the 

i^irls,  at  some  part  of  the  day,  should  be  separated,  ^noe  only  to 
earn  needlework,  but  to  receive  such  moral  and  religious  instruction 
as  a  discreet  matron  might  deem  appropriate  to  their  sex  and  age. 
On  reference  to  the  Tables,  Nos.  2  and  3,  it  will  be  found  that  some 
good  schools  in  the  country  are  arranged  upon  this  plan* 

It  must  also  be  stated,  as  a  ground  of  reasonable  bope,|  that 
very  considerable  improvements  have  taken  place  in  many  schools^ 
and  some  degree  of  improvement  in  almost  every  school,  since  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  this  district.  The  arrangements  of 
some  schools  lately  built  arQ  admirable^  and  if  the  increased  accom« 
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modatioDft  and  facilities  of  oommunicating  knowledge  be  duly  im^ 
proved  by  the  teachers,  such  schools  as  that  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Christ  Church,  Chelsea,  will  induce  many  persons  to  adopt 
aimilar  arrangements  for  their  own  schools.  It  is  divided  into  four 
compartments,  by  thick  curtains,  furmshed  with  parallel  desks; 
and  there  is  ample  space  for  classes  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  so 
that  lessons  of  every  kind  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 
without  interfering  with  each  other.  At  Hampstead  great  pains 
have  been  taken  and  considerable  expense  incurred  to  make  the 
schools  efficient.  Two  pupil  teachers  are  employed  in  the  boys' 
school,  which  was  organized  by  a  master  sent  from  the  National 
Society ;  and  in  both  schools  the  religious  and  secular  instruction 
is  exceedingly  good.  The  parochial  schools  at  Paddington  are 
specially  worthy  of  attention ;  the  methods  of  instruction,  which  are 
in  some  respects  peculiar  and  original,  have  furnished  useful 
suggestions ;  the  discipline  and  arrangements  are  good,  the  girls' 
school  especially,  being  one  of  the  best  in  London ;  and  there  is 
^very  reason  to  believe  that  here,  and  in  similar  cases,  periodical 
inflection  will  be  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
inspector.  The  schools  at  Twickenham  are  remarkable  both 
for  th^r  original  efficiency  and  their  steady  improvement.  The 
proportion  of  decent  readers  in  the  boys'  sdiool  amounted,  at 
my  last  visit,  to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  number.  And  whereas 
in  tile  spring  the  second  class  of  girls  could  only  write  easy  words 
on  slates,  they  were  in  the  autumn  able  to  write  out  any  portion 
of  the  Catechism  from  memory,  the  fifth  class  being  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  this  respect  as  the  second  were  at  the  first  visit.  Writing 
from  dictation  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  most  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  metropolitan  district* 
I  have  also  had  the  gratification  of  observing  tb»t  arithmetic, 
in  which  the  girls'  schools  were  formerly  remarkable  for  an  almost 
universal  ignorance,  is  now  taught  in  a  large  proportion  of  them 
with  ease,  precision,  and  great  practical  success.  The  following 
entry  occurs  in  my  Notes  for  the  26th  of  September : — *'  Brompton, 
p.  3.  The  penmanship  of  40  girls  is  very  fair ;  they  also  write 
well  from  dictation.  In  arithmetic  there  is  a  striking  imptovement. 
In  February,  the  firstclasa  worked  Addition  of  Money  imperfectly^ 
they  can  now  work  kmg  and  difficult  sums  in  Division  of  Money 
with  ease  and  accuracy ;  and  the  third  class  are  now  more  advanced 
than  the  first  were  at  that  time.  In  other  respects  this  school 
deserved  great  commendation."  Geography  has  been  introduced 
into  several  girls'  schools,  especially  so  much  of  the  science  as  may 
serve  to  illustrate  Scriptural  history ;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  not 
without  encountering  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  ex* 
ceUent  persons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  prejudices  of  this  kind, 
which  hinder  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  branches  of  education,  will  ere  long  be  overcome  by  the  die- 
eretioa  and  zeal  of  teaekers^  and  that  no  school  will  be  without  the 
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maps  of  Palestine,  of  England,  and  of  the  world.  When  geography 
is  not  taught  in  boys'  schools,  I  believe  that  this  is  generally  owing 
to  the  want  of  funds,  or  to  the  presumed  incapacity  of  the  teachers 
to  conduct  the  lessons.  The  first  cause  will  be  easily  removed. 
Grammar  is  more  frequently  taught,  but  I  fear  not  so  as  to  be  of 
much  use.  In  the  school  of  the  Cornhill  and  Lime-street  Ward, 
however,  the  girls  are  better  acquainted  with  the  rules,  and  more 
skilful  in  their  application  than  any  class  of  boys  which  I  have 
examined  this  year.  The  needle-work  in  the  girls'  school,  as  I 
am  informed,  is  generally  good  About  12  girls  in  a  school  of  100 
or  150  is  the  ordinary  proportion  of  those  who  can  fix  a  shirt. 
They  seldom  learn  to  cut  out  their  work.  In  some  schools,  spe- 
cimens of  neat  and  elegant  work  are  preserved  in  books,  with  the 
name  and  age  of  the  sempstress,  marked  by  herself.  This  is  a 
good  plan,  which  gratifies  the  parents,  acts  as  a  stimulus  upon 
the  girls^  and  affords  a  fair  criterion  of  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

Without  meaning  to  disparage  other  schools,  which  for  various 
reasons  deserve  praise,  I  would  recommend,  upon  the  whole,  th^ 
following  girls*  schools  to  the  attention  of  those  who  visit  London, 
or  send  young  women,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  .methods 
have  been  found  to  be  most  successful,  and  what  amount  of  pro« 
ficieucy  may  rationally  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of  careful  and 
skilful  teaching  : — ^Tne  National  School  (girls).  New  Brentford ; 
ditto  Fulham;  Paddington  Green;  Ram*s  Chapel,  Homerton; 
Hornsey ;  Highgate ;  Park  Chapel,  Chelsea ;  Twickenham,  Arch- 
deacon Cambridge's  School;  and  St.  John's  Wood,  Marylebone. 

The  religious  instruction  is  satisfactory  in  the  upper  classes  in 

the  generality  of  the  London  schools ;  and  in  judging  of  its  present 

condition  in  the  lower  classes,  we  should  take  into  account  the 

difficulties  of  each  case,  and  make  some  allowance  for  the  ex* 

ternal  causes  which  have  been  shown  to  act  disadvantageously 

upon  these  divisions  of  large  schools.     In  several  of  these  schools, 

however,  such  allowances  are  not  needed,  the  religious  instruction 

is  excellent  in  spirit,  and  considerable  in  extent.     The  youngest 

children  in  these  learn  simple  and  devout  prayers  for  private 

use,  as  well  as  hymns,  which  are  selected  with  special  reference 

to  their  condition,  their  wants,  temptations,  and  to  their  capacity. 

They  also  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  with  perfect  accuracy 

and  distinctness.     The  meaning  and  practical  application  of  what 

they  have  learned  are  impressed  with  great  care  upon  their  minds, 

and,  we  may  surely  hope,  not  without  corresponding  effects  upon 

their  hearts,  by  the  teachers,  the  visitors,  and  by  the  parochial 

clergy.    The  elder  girls  and  boys  are  in  such  schools  familiar 

with  the  historical,  sometimes   with  the   prophetical  books  of 

Holy  Scripture.    They  are  skilful  in  discovering  passages  which 

cast  light  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Church ;  ana  if  we  may  trust 

to  their  demeanour  and  tone  in  reading,  we  should  not  doubt  that 

the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  vouchsafed  to  the  ministra- 
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tion  of  the  means  of  grace.  If  the  benefits  effected  in  these 
cases  were  more  generally  diffused — if,  as  may  be  hoped^  the 
increased  exertions  of  the  friends  of  education  shall  be  attended 
with  increased  success,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  result  will  be 
a  permanent  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  character  of  the  community. 

To  these  reasons  for  hope,  I  must  in  conclusion  add,  that  all  the 
persons  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  officially  into  contact, 
appear  to  be  animated  with  a  strong  desire  to  make  their  schools 
thoroughly  efficient ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  managers  of  boys* 
schools  oppose  the  introduction  of  improvement  for  any  reasons 
but  such  as  have  been  already  noticed.  In  no  instance  has  there 
appeared  to  exist  any  indisposition  to  listen  to  suggestions ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  only  difficulty  has  been  to  find  time  to  discuss  the 
various  subjects  upon  which  information  and  advice  are  desired : 
so  that,  although  many  of  those  obstacles  and  drawbacks  which 
arise  from  the  habits,  the  poverty,  or  the  recklessness  of  the 
parents,  are  wholly  beyond  my  province  to  estimate,  upon  review- 
ing the  entire  subject^  I  cannot  but  conclude  with  the  expression 
of  a  strong  hope  that  the  schools  in  this  district,  aided  by  grants 
from  your  Lordships,  and  the  other  schools  which  have  voluntarily 
invited  inspection,  will  produce  benefits  far  more  than  commensu- 
rate with  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance. 

The  Second  Section  includes  the  schools  in  the  counties  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk  which  were  inspected  twice  in  the  year  1844,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  October. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  schools  which  came  under  my  notice 
officially  in  these  counties,  are  by  no  means  sufficient,  considering 
their  number  and  comparative  importance,  to  enable  me  to  form  a 
correct  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  general  state  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  large,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  efficient  schools  at 
Chelmsford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Coldiester,  of  which  I  have 
no  personal  knowle^dge,  excepting  an  incidental  visit  on  a  former 
occasion  to  the  principal  National  School  at  Colchester.  Brentwood, 
Witham,  Billericay,  and  Coggeshall,  are  the  only  market-towns 
in  Essex  where  I  have  inspected  National-schools.  Two  small 
schools,  situate  respectively  in  Romford  and  Colchester,  afford 
little  or  no  criterion  of  the  instruction  in  these  towns.  And  the 
number  of  villages  in  which  there  are  schools  to  be  inspected 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  county. 
A  large  number  of  schools  were  inspected  about  two  years  since 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Eden,  who  undertook  the  duty  gratuitously,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  his  Report  contains 
much  valuable  information,  proving  that  a  general  desire  exists 
to  extend  and  improve  the  education  of  the  poor,  while  it  points 
out  with  equal  certainty  the  prevalence  of  imperfect  methods  of 
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instruction,  the  continuance  of  strong  prejudiceSj  and  a  general 
insufficiency  of  means  to  remunerate  competent  teachers,  or  to 
furnish  the  sdiools  with  books  and  apparatus  requisite  to  their 
efficiency  and  improvement  There  is  indeed  reason  to  fear  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  viliaffes  in  Essex  have  no  daily-schools  in 
operation ;  and  although  much  good  is  effected  in  Sunday-schools^ 
they  cannot  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  Suffolk,  again,  I  had  even  less  opportunity  of  obtaining 
general  information  upon  the  subject.  In  Ipswich  the  schools 
of  St.  Helen's  parish,  situate  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  alone 
came  under  my  notice.  The  school  at  Wickham  Market  is 
hardly  equal  to  a  decent  village-school.  At  Southwold,  owing  to 
causes  upon  which  T  forwarded  a  special  Report  to  your  Lordships, 
the  schools,  erected  with  aid  of  a  grant  from  your  Lordships  in 
May,  1841,  were  in  a  declining  state  on  my  first  tour;  and  at 
the  time  of  my  second  visit,  were  suspended.  The  large  and 
efficient  schools  at  Bungay  and  Gorleston  belong,  if  I  may  so  say, 
geographically  to  Norfolk ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular, 
and  to  me  an  unaccountable  circunastance^  that  but  two  small 
schools  between  Ipswich  and  the  west  of  the  county  have  received 
any  grant  from  your  Lordships,  and  none  have  invited  the  visits 
of  your  inspectors.  The  schools  on  my  list  are  all  situate  vnthin 
a  few  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  forming  a  continuous  line  from 
Stratford  St.  Mary  to  Gorleston.  A  local  branch  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Norwich  is  established  at  Ipswich,  and  has  published 
reports  of  its  proceedings,  and  of  the  visits  of  the  inspectors,  who 
offered  their  services  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  schools  which 
apply  for  advice  and  assistance.  These  Reports  contain  statements 
pret^  much  to  the  same  purport  as  that  which  was  put  forth  in 
Essex  by  Mr.  Eden.  Under  these  circumstances  no  general 
inferences  are  fairly  deducible  from  any  observations  which  I  may 
have  occasion  to  niake  upon  this  section  of  my  district. 

The  most  important  schools  in  Essex  liable  to  inspection  are 
those  of  Brentwood,  Witham,  Coggeshall,  and  Sible  Hedingham. 
Each  of  these  schools  furnishes  some  facts  worthy  of  notice,  in 
addition  to  those  contained  in  the  tabular  statement. 

The  boys'  school  at  Brentwood  is  conducted  in  what  was  formerly 
the  parish  church,  a  church  better  adapted  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people  having  been  lately  erected.  It  is  an  excellent  school, 
in  which  the  religious  instruction,  and  we  may  hope  the  religious 
impressions,  maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  The  master, 
who  was  trained  under  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Moody,  at  Westminster, 
is  a  young  man  of  great  industry,  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  a 
successful  teacher.  I  would  recommend  him  without  hesitation  as 
a  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  an  apprentice 
teacher.  The  methods  pursued  in  this  school  are  those  of  the 
National  Society,  but  the  number  of  boys  able  to  read,  write,  and 
eipheYj  on  my   first  visit,  oonsideraUy  exceeded  the  average 
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proportion  in  the  metropolitan  schools.  But«  in  common  as  I  am 
informed,  with  other  schools  in  this  part  of  England,  it  labours 
under  great  and  increasing  difficulties;  the  attendance  is  very 
irregular,  and  deficient  in  punctuality.  This  is  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  the  labour  of  boys  at  an  early  age.  They  are  taken 
from  their  schools  for  months  at  a  time ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
strong  attachment  felt  by  the  boys  to  their  teachers,  they  would, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  altogether  discontinue  attendance  at 
school  before  the  age  of  11.  Even  younger  children  are  detained 
after  the  commencement  of  school-hours  to  take  their  meals  to  their 
parents :  the  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  extending  the  instruc- 
tion, the  master  is  compelled  to  restrict  it  within  narrower  limiU ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  circumstance  is  a  heavy  dis- 
couragement to  a  zealous  teacher.  This  school  is  maintained  prin^ 
cipally,  as  I  understand,  by  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
town^  and  does  not  stand  in  peculiar  need  of  pecuniary  assistance. 
There  is  no  infant-school  at  Brentwood ;  if  well  conducted,  the 
establishment  of  one  would  probably  effect  more  than  usual  good. 
The  schools  at  Witham,  which  are  very  handsome  and  conveniently 
arranged,  are  also  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  but  the  same  com- 
plaints are  made  as  to  the  impossiUlity  of  keeping  the  boys  long 
enough  to  give  them  really  useful  instruction.  I  learn  also  that 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
maintenance.  There  is  a  lar^e  silk -factory  at  Coggeshall,  which 
materially  interferes  with  the  mstruction  of  the  children.  On  my 
first  visit  I  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  employed  in  it  were 
allowed  every  day  to  go  to  school,  when  some  benevolent  ladies 
instructed  the  girls  in  their  religious  duties  and  in  reading — an 
advantage  which  could  not  be  too  highly  prized :  the  boys  were  at 
the  same  time  instructed  by  the  schoolmaster,  who  bears  an  excel- 
lent character.  This>  however,  has  been  put  a  stop  to,*  and  the 
children,  after  once  entering  the  factory,  will  be  for  ever  removed 
from  those  good  influences^  imless  the  law  hereafter  protect  them  as 
it  has  done  the  children  working  in  flax^  cotton,  and  woollen 
factories.  In  the  schools  at  Sible  Hediogham,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Archdeacon  Buraey>  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
there  are  several  girls  above  14,  some  16  years  old.  This  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance ;  and  since  the  attendance  of  these  girls 
is  optional,^  it  proves  that  an  excellent  effect  must  have  been 
wrought  upon  their  character.  In  this  part  of  Essex,  and  in  the 
counties  bordering  upon  it,  it  appears  that  from  a  very  early  age 
the  girls  are  employed  in  plaiting  straw ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
effects  upon  the  habits  and  feelings,  both  of  parents  and  children, 
are  highly  prejudicial.  It  is  said  to  make  the  children  independent 
of  the  parents ;  and  the  parents,  who  are  often  without  employ- 
ment, dependent  upon  the  children.  But  when  the  girls  are 
disposed  to  seek  instruction  instead  of  idle  amusements  and  dissipa- 
tion^ those  evils  must  be  counteracted  to  no  small  extent ;  and  tl^is 
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assiduity  of  the  teachers.  Some  schools  are  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  which  I  have  spoken  of  above^  viz.,  the 
boys  and  girls^  in  separate  divisions,  are  instructed  by  the  same 
teacher. — (See  Tables.)  Among  the  best,  I  would  specify  Erwarton, 
Tendring,  and  Stratford  St.  Mary ;  the  two  former,  conducted 
by  young  women  trained  at  Norwicn ;  the  last  by  an  intelligent  and 
active  master.  At  Erwarton  the  children  learn  to  read  in  a  very 
short  time,  far  less  than  in  the  average  of  large  National  schools 
in  towns.  The  religious  instruction  is  sound  and  comprehensive. 
The  room  is^well  supplied  with  school  apparatus,  and  the  mis- 
tress has  introduced  some  very  useful  modifications  of  the  system 
of  the  National  Society.  The  classes  are  arranged  once  or  twice 
a-day  in  parallel  rows,  fronting  the  teachers,  and  receive  instruction 
alternately  in  religious  and  secular  subjects  on  a  mixed  method  of 
suggestive  questioning  and  simultaneous  repetition.  At  each 
change  of  lessons,  as  marked  on  the  time-table,  a  verse,  either 
of  a  hymn  or  school-song,  is  sung  by  the  children  (who  can  read 
music  and  sing  sweetly)  while  they  march  round  the  class.  There 
is  more  liveliness  in  this  school^  and  in  another  at  Woolverstone, 
under  the  same  clergyman,  the  Rev.  R.  Berner,  and  more  infor* 
mation,  than  is  at  all  usual. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  account  of  this  section  without  some 
remarks  upon  three  most  valuable  and  important  schools,  which 
were  inspected  at  the  request  of  their  respective  managers.  At 
Patswick,  in  Essex,  a  viliage««chool  is  maintained  and  superin- 
tended by  Miss  Hanbury,  of  Oldfield  Grange.  I  visited  this 
school  unfortunately  on  a  day  when  many  children  were  absent 
owing  to  a  heavy  rain ;  but  I  could  not  but  remark  the  affectionate 
yet  reverent  manners  of  the  children  towards  their  benefactress, 
and  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction is  limited  only  by  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
Two  peculiarities,  however,  chiefly  attracted  my  attention ;  first, 
that  the  boys^  as  well  as  the  girls,  are  employed  regularly  for  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  netting.  It  is  singular  that  this  should 
be  a  peculiarity ;  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  place  where  parents 
object  to  what,  themselves  uneducated,  they  regard  as  a  waste  of 
time  in  learning,  some  industrial  occupation  is  not  connected  with 
the  school,  which  may  be  at  once  useful  for  the  future  and  pro- 
fitable for  the  present.  In  this  school,  however,  the  experiment 
has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  show  what  would  be  the  pro- 
bable result.  The  other  peculiarity  is  that  the  girls,  and  as  I 
believe  many  of  the  boys,  do  not  lose  sight  of  their  teachers  on 
leaving  school.  The  girls,  when  placed  out  in  service,  are  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding  with  the  lady,  of  applying  to  her  for  advice, 
and  expressing  their  sense  of  the  advantages  derived  from  an  early 
education.  I  nave  mentioned  this  fact  in  several  schools,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  find  in  course  of  time  that  similar  proofs  of  grateful 
remembrance  are  preserved  more  generally ;  certainly  none  could 
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better  show  the  pains-taking  teachers  that  their  labour  is  not  XonA, 
and  that  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters^  after  many  days^  will  be 
found  again. 

The  other  schools  are  even  more  remarkable  for  the  complete- 
ness of  their  arrangements,  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of  the 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  munificence  with  which  they  are 
maintained.  All  persons  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Essex  will 
at  once  perceive  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  schools  at  Earls 
Colne  and  Maplestead,  built  and  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  Mrs.  Gee  of  Earls  Colne.  In  the  former  school,  113  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  8,  a  few  elder  girls  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  school — in  the  latter  99  between  3  and  1 1  years  old 
of  both  sexes,  receive  the  rudiments  of  a  most  valuable  education, 
both  religious  and  secular.  I  propose  on  my  next  tour  to  remain 
long  enough  in  the  school  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  instruction,  which  were,  as  I  believe,  in  part  devised 
or  greatly  improved  by  Mrs.  Gee ;  my  visits  on  the  second  tour 
of  inspection  were  necessarily  very  short.  I  should  also  mention 
that  the  children  are  partly  clothed  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Gee, 
who  also  provides  them  with  a  good  dinner  in  the  winter  montiis. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind 
of  an  observer  when  that  lady  examines  the  children ;  but  it  is  such 
as  to  prove  that  a  valuable  return  is  made  for  the  expense  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  these  schools. 

In  Suffolk  I  heard  of  the  existence  of  some  good  schools  sup* 
ported  by  the  gentry,  and  had  the  advantage,  on  my  first  tour,  of 
visiting  a  large  and  very  efficient  school  maintained  by  R.  N.  Shawe, 
Esq.,  Detween  Woodbridge  and  Ipswich. 

In  my  tour  through  these  counties,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck 
by  certain  facts  common  to  a  great  number  of  village-schools;  for, 
on  one  hand  it  is  certain,  that  at  such  places  as  Leavenheath  (a 
wild  outlying  district  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Essex) — Hark« 
stead,  again,  a  retired  county  village,  near  the  sea- coast  in  the 
south  of  Suffolk,  &c.,  women  who  have  not  been  regularly  trained, 
and  have  no  systematic  methods  of  teaching,  contrive  to  make 
young  children  read,  repeat  the  Catechism  and  easy  hymns,  in 
much  less  time,  and  more  effectively  than  is  common  in  schools  of 
much  higher  pretensions.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring closely  into  the  causes  which  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  instruction  in  large  schools ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
make  us  take  care  when  we  introduce  new  methods  that  we  keep 
up  the  rate  of  attainments  of  the  younger  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  (not  meaning,  how- 
ever, to  specify  those  just  mentioned  as  examples)  that  the 
ordinary  defects  of  dame-schools  are  found  in  them  even  in  an 
exaggerated  form.  The  pronunciation  of  the  children  is  dis- 
tressingly inarticulate  and  oopfused ;  the  errors  gross  and  nume- 
rous :  th^  lessons  are  in  some  cases  mere  repetitions  of  words.     I 
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really  believe  that  many  children  repeat  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  Creed, 
&c.,  for  years  without  its  even  occurring  to  them  that  the  words 
have  a  meaning  ;  at  school  it  is  a  lesson — ^it  is  a  form  in  after- 
life, associated  witti  religious  impressions,  not  perhaps  without 
some  effect  upon  the  consciences ;  yet  which  never  can  be  attended 
by  the  quickening  and  enlightening  influences  experienced  by  those 
who  have  learned  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also. 

These  defects,  to  which  may  be  added  an  almost  total  ignorance 
of  arithmetic  of  spelling,  and  of  writing,  cannot  easily  be  amended, 
since  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  teachers. 
If  not  too  old,  or  inveterately  imbued  with  their  own  imperfect 
views,  they  would  in  all  probability  derive  much  advantage  from 
occasional  visits  at  harvest-time  to  the  various  training-schools ; 
and  I  would  strongly  recommend  those  clergymen  who  can  afford 
the  expense,  to  allow  their  teachers  to  pass  that  time  at  Nor- 
wich, where  the  able  superintendent — ^the  Rev.  A.  Bath  Power 
— ^will  assist  and  direct  them  in  their  studies  and  inquiries. 
There  would  be  also  ample  occupation  for  an  organizing  master 
in  any  one  agricultural  section  of  this  district,  who  might  in  many 
cases  be  able,  in  a  moderate  length  of  time,  to  give  life  and  meaning 
to  the  teaching,  to  improve  the  methods,  and  point  out  deficiencies, 
which  sometimes  need  only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  supplied, 
and  put  the  school  into  such  a  state  as  to  enable  the  managers  to 
determine  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  the  present  teachers 
ought  to  be  retained.  When  the  master  and  mistress,  though  un- 
trained, are,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  well-disposed,  respectable 
people,  who  have  only  been  kept  by  want  of  means  from  attaining  the 
requisite  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  pupil  teacher, 
not  under  17  years  of  age,  who  had  previously  been  trained  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  school,  would  be  able  to  supply  them  with  the 
information  they  require,  and  assist  them  in  introducing  the  best 
methods.  A  grant,  therefore,  of  money  to  such  schools  as  I  have 
described,  in  order  to  enable  the  managers  to  secure  the  tem- 
porary services  of  an  organizing  teacher,  or  to  maintain  their  own 
teachers  at  a  central  school,  would  seem  to  be  the  likeliest  mode  of 
effecting  real  good ;  and  considering  the  liberal  grants  which  are 
made  towai'ds  tne  first  establishment  of  schools  by  central  bodies, 
it  appears  that  such  a  disposition  of  funds  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  several  branches  of  the  Diocesan  Boards  of 
Education. 

In  this  section  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  the  clergy 
for  their  readiness  in  furnishing  me  with  the  information  which  I 
sought ;  and  I  may  assert,  that  in  no  single  instance  did  I  hear  of 
objectious  to  any  practicable  expansion  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  Third  Section  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  schools 
IQ  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  were  inspected  in  the  months  of 
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April  and  November,  1844.  In  this  county  I  enjoyed  far  more  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  education  than  in 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  schools  in  the  principal  towns,  Bungay, 
East  Dereham,  Downham,  Hingham,  Watton,  Holt,  South  Lynn, 
and  seven  schools  at  Norwich,  were  erected,  with  the  aid  of  grants 
from  your  Lordships,  or  invited  inspection  ;  and  on  my  next  tour  I 
hope  to  become  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  Yarmouth  and 
Swaffham.  And  the  village-schools,  of  which  some  account  is 
contained  in  the  tabular  statement,  are  at  least  fair  specimens  of 
what  is  effected  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  in  this 
county.  They  are  also  so  distributed  as  to  bring  the  principal  dis- 
tricts successively  under  notice.  Since,  however,  I  was  at  first 
entirely  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  England,  and  am  well  aware  of 
the  danger  of  forming  a  hasty  judgment,  in  this  Report  I  propose 
to  confine  my  statements  to  facts  which  have  been  fully  ascertained, 
trusting  in  the  course  of  time  to  complete  the  account,  and  to  dis- 
cover how  far  deficiencies  exist,  and  upon  what  causes  they  de- 
pend. 

This,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  may  be  stated  without  hesitation : 
— the  children  in  the  village  schools — girls  hardly  less  generally 
than  boys — are  employed  in  agricultural  labours  auring  a  larger 
portion  of  the  year  than  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  other 
counties.  The  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  virtually 
suspended  from  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  very  last  week 
of  November.  In  addition  to  the  great  demand  for  young  chil- 
dren to  watch  crows,  pick  weeds,  stones,  set  swedes,  &c.,  they  are 
employed  about  six  weeks  after  harvest  time  in  the  mode  of  sowing 
wheat,  which  is  peculiar,  as  I  understand,  to  the  north-east  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  technically  termed  "dropping."  A  person  drills  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  the  children — ^boys  and  girls — ^tbllow  him,  drop- 
ping from  three  to  six  grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole.  The  sum  thus 
earned,  while  the  season  lasts,  forms  a  large  item  in  the  income 
of  the  labourers.  The  farmers,  and  most  of  the  landlords,  encou- 
rage the  practice  for  various  reasons ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  stated 
that  the  superior  excellence  of  the  crop,  and  the  saving  in  quantity 
of  seed  corn,  are  nearly  or  quite  sufiScient  to  compensate  for  the 
extra  expense  incurred  in  wages  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  far- 
mers consider,  even  if  it  be  more  expensive,  that  the  sum  which 
thus  finds  its  way  directly  into  the  labourers*  pockets,  will  often  be 
sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse  through  the  winter. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  not  universal ;  at  Costessy,  a  village  about 
five  miles  from  Norwich,  the  children  return  to  school  immediately 
after  harvest;  and  this  is  in  many  respects  at  present  one  of  the 
most  efficient  schools  in  the  county.  A  landed  proprietor  who 
was  present,  and  who  is  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  school,  main- 
tains that  much  time  and  expense  are  saved  by  drilling;,  and  that 
the  money  so  saved  may  be  more  advantageously  dispensed  in 
other  wavs,  which  will  not  deprive  the  children  of  their  little 
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opportunities  of  becoming  rational  beings.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  inconveniences  result  from  this  custom,  similar  to  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Tremenheere  to  attach  to  the  gang-system,  but  it  serves,  of 
course,  to  detract  very  materially  from  the  efficiency  of  the  village- 
schools. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  prevalence  of  certain 
opinions  operates  unfavourably  upon  the  National  schools  in 
many  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  towns  of  Norfolk.  Some  pa- 
rents not  only  found  their  objections  to  the  Church  Catechism  on 
conscientious  scruples,  but  will  hardly  permit  their  children  to 
learn,  or  to  use  the  form  of  prayer,  ordained  by  our  Saviour. 
The  extent  to  which  these  prejudices  prevail,  and  their  admitted 
influence  upon  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  young,  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  excuse  this  brief  allusion  to  the  subject ;  they  can  only 
be  eradicated  by  constant  efforts,  and  by  the  gradual  difFusion  of 
sound  principles,  aiflfording,  of  course,  bul  an  additional  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  establishing  really  good  schools. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  holding  a  low  comparative  estimate  of 
the  condition,  feeling,  and  capacity  of  the  labouring  class  in  this 
county.      The  peasantry  are,  upon  the  whole,  reported  to  be  a 
hardy,  industrious,  and  intelliffent  race.     They  are  employed,  as  I 
am  informed,  on  railroads,  and  other  works  which  require  bodily 
strength  and  some  degree  of  skill,  in  preference  to  the  labourers 
of  other  counties.     Tlie  cottages  appear  to  be  neat,  well-built,  and 
tolerably  commodious  in  many  districts.     It  is  well  known  that 
the  farmers  of  Norfolk  are  skilful  agriculturalists.     The  vastly 
increased  exertions  of  the  clergy  of  late  years  have  already  been 
rewarded  by  an  evident  improvement   in  the  character  of  the 
people ;  and  in  the  village-schools  the  children  certainly  display 
no  want  of  natural  ability,  while  in  physical  organization  they  are 
superior  to  the  average  standard  in  the  counties  which  I  have 
visited.    The  schools  at  Denton  Brooke,  Broome,  Costessy,  North 
Elmham,  Sculthorpe,  South  Runcton,and  Hockwold-cum- Wilton, 
forming  a  line  of  vulages  which  extends  round  the  entire  county,  are 
in  many  important  respects  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  which 
have  been  visited  by  me  in  country  places,  and  they  offer  some 
peculiarities  which  are  deserving  of  attention. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  elementary  instruction  in  many  of 
these  schools  may  be  thus  stated.     They  contain  altogether — 

330  children,  boys  and  girls  taken  together,  the  boys 
bemg,  for  the  most  part,  under  ten ;  the  girls 
somewhat  older. 
Of  these  100  are  learning  to  read ; 
1 16  read  easy  narrative ; 
1 14  read  well,  with  ease;  and  some  fluently ; 
76  write  decently  from  dictation; 
28  write  and  spell  very  well ; 
92  write  on  paper. 
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The  results  of  examination  in  religious  subjects  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  statistical  form,  so  as  to  convey  a  complete  and  correct 
idea;  but  they  were  in  all  these  schools  satisfactory,  showing  that 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  are  clearly  impressed  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  children,  and  that  due  pains  are  taken  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  historical  events,  especially  with  the  life 
and  actions  of  our  blessed  Lord.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  clergy,  although  great  praise  is  due  to  the  re- 
spective teachers.  The  master  of  the  Sculthorpe  School  was  trained 
at  Chichester ;  the  instruction  which  he  gives  the  children  is  of 
a  more  varied  and  interesting  character  than  usual,  comprising 
geography,  grammar,  and  the  rudiments  of  etymology.  He  also 
succeeds  m  teaching  the  younger  children  to  pronounce  words  cor- 
rectly, and  to  repeat  the  Catechism,  and  similar  lessons,  audibly 
and  intelligently ;  and  I  have  observed  that  other  teachers  from  that 
institution  are  equally  attentive  to  this  important  but  generally 
neglected  point. 

At  Hockwold  the  proficiency  of  some  of  the  children  in  mental 
arithmetic  is  astonishing ;  excepting  in  the  Central  school  of  Nor- 
wichj  I  have  not  met  with  children  equally  proficient;  but  it 
must  be  allowed  they  enjoy  very  peculiar  advantages,  being  daily 
examined  by  the  rector.  The  school  of  Costessy  is  remarkable 
for  its  rapid  and  steady  rate  of  improvement  since  its  first  establish- 
ment. Two  schools—- one  for  Roman  Catholic  children,  the  other 
on  the  British  and  Foreign  system — ^were  previously  established 
in  this  parish,  both  of  which,  as  I  learn  A'om  high  authority, 
were,  especially  the  former,  in  a  singularly  efficient  stiite.  At  no 
distant  period  the  new  National  School,  established  and  main- 
tained  with  exceeding  difficulty,  was,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  sadly  deficient  in  method  and  results.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  efficient  village  schools  in  this  district.  ^ 

At  Bamham  Broome,  again,  the  school  receives  more  than 
usual  benefits  from  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  rector's 
lady,  who  for  a  long  time  has  kept  the  school  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  of  an  imperfectly  trained 
and  somewhat  indolent  master.  In  all  these  schools  the  boys  and 
girls  are  instructed  by  one  teacher  in  the  same  room. 

At  West  Bilney  there  is  a  large  playground,  surrounded  by 
small  gardens,  which  are  cultivate  by  the  children  who  have 
earned  the  privilege  by  their  good  conduct  This  plan  cannot  be 
too  strong^  recommended.  It  promotes  habits  of  cheerful  in- 
dustry, gives  a  practical  illustration  of  the  laws  of  property,  and 
afTords  a  ready  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  discipline,  and  even  of 
the  feelings  of  the  school.  I  have  strongly  recommended  the 
introduction  of  this  system  in  village-schools,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Chedgrave,  where  there  is  a  site  of  more  than  an  acre  in  extent. 
I  am,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  more  extensive  benefits  may  be 
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secured  by  gradually  making  such  allotments  the  foundation  of 
an  industrial  school. 

The  schools  in  the  other  villages  of  Norfolk  vary  exceedingly 
in  character;  in  some  the  reading  is  very  indistinct,  the  spelling 
exceedingly  bad,  and  the  scanty  religious  instruction  merely  me- 
chanicaL  I  have  no  information  worth  attention  beyond  what  is 
contained  in  the  tabular  statement ;  the  remarks  which  are  in- 
serted at  the  close  of  the  Report  upon  the  last  section  are  more  or 
less  applicable  to  some  of  these.  It  should^  however,  be  stated, 
that  the  landlords  in  this  county  are,  as  I  believe  without  exception, 
liberal  supporters  of  the  village-schools.  Four  of  the  schools  which 
I  inspected  are  maintained  principally  at  the  expense  of  members 
of  Lord  Wodehouse's  family,  each  of  which  is  handsome  in  appear- 
ance and  well  conducted;  and  I  have  passed  by  neat  school- 
houses  on  my  route,  which  have  been  erected  of  late  years  by 
other  noblemen  and  landowners.  The  schools  in  the  parishes  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Pelham,  and  that  at  Inham,  near  Watton, 
have  a  very  extensive  reputation ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  in- 
spected. 

The  schools  situate  in  the  towns  of  Norfolk  are  also  very  unequal 
in  attainments  ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  general 
causes  for  the  variations.  It  is  observable  that  in  one  school,  out 
of  63  boys,  32  are  unable  to  read;  in  another,  66  out  of  128; 
whereas  in  other  schools  we  find  the  following  proportions : 


Letton  and  MonotylUblm. 

Easy  NarratiTM. 

Eaao  or  Floeocy, 

31 

45 

22 

31 

58 

10 

49 

36 

21 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  assign  suflScient  reasons  for  these  disproportionate  results  ; 
but  this  must  in  great  measure  depend  upon  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  registration.  In  some  of  these  schools  considerable 
improvements  have  taken  place  since  my  first  visit.  A  very  in- 
competent and  neglectful  master  was  dismissed  from  one  school 
in  consequence  of  my  report,  and  the  school  is  now  skilfully  and 
carefully  conducted  by  his  successor. 

At  East  Dereham  the  proportion  of  good  and  decent  readers  is 
much  increased,  and  a  striking  advance  has  been  made  here  in 
writing  from  dictation,  with  reference  both  to  the  orthography  and 
the  neatness  of  the  work ;  and  the  urgency  with  which  I  have 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  extending  arithmetical  instruction,  of 
explaining  the  principles  distinctly,  and  varying  the  practical  appli- 
cation, has  been  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results  in  this  and 
in  other  schools. 

The  comparison  between  these  extracts  from  my  papers  upon  one 
large  school,  Watton,  is  not  uninteresting:— ''April,  1844,-85 
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boys  and  girls  in  one  room,  but  in  separate  divisions.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  one  teacher^  an  industrious  man^  not  wanting  in  intelli- 
gence, but  without  method  or  control  over  the  children ;  the  school 
is  in  a  sad  state  of  insubordination."  ''December,  1844.  This 
school  is  singularly  improved  since  my  former  visit.  The  disci- 
pline is  now  satisfactory,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  sys- 
tematic and  judicious.  It  appears  that  this  school  was  inspected 
in  the  spring  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  in  connexion 
with  a  branoi  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  at  Swaffham. 
They  considered  that  the  discipline  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state."  The  requisite  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school  are 
raised  with  difficulty,  and  the  master's  salary  is  very  small.  In 
consideration  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
master,  I  have  recommended  that  the  grant  of  school  apparatus 
should  be  made  to  this  school ;  the  second  grant  at  my  disposal  to 
the  school  at  Bungay^  which  was^  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  in  an 
efficient  and  improving  condition. 

In  the  schools  of  this  section,  as  I  believe  without  exception,  the 
children  pay  a  trifling  sum.  Id.  or  at  the  most  2d.y  weekly.  In 
the  best  schools,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  rate  of  payment  for  the  elder  children.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  small  tradespeople  and  farmers  would  obtain 
valuable  instruction;  and  the  effect  of  early  communication  in 
school,  under  certain  instructions,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges,  be  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise. 

A  pupil  teacher  should  be  placed  in  every  school  containing 
more  than  100  children,  which  is  well  conducted,  and  in  which  the 
moral  character  of  the  teacher  will  bear  close  investigation.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  funds  requisite  to  meet  a  grant  will  be  raised 
with  great  difficulty  in  parishes  where  such  assistance  is  most  de- 
sirable. 

The  long  cessation  of  school  business  during  the  autunm,  much 
as  it  is  to  be  regretted  for  the  children's  sake,  might  be  turned  to 
good  accoimt  by  the  teachers.  Some  of  them  would  do  well  to 
spend  the  time  in  Norwich ;  others  might  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently to  some  neglected  branch  of  study ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  would  be  practicable,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  that  the  master  should  occasionally  seek  his  children  in 
the  fields,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pations, and,  without  withdrawing  them  from  work,  take  some 
opportunity  of  alluding  to  subjects  Teamed  in  school.  If  this  were 
done  judiciously — for  it  would  obviously  require  great  discretion — 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  master  might  persuade  his  elder 
pupils,  and  some  of  their  companions,  to  attend  an  evening  school. 
The  experiment  of  such  a  school  is  now  made  iu  a  village  of  Norfolk ; 
and  in  the  summer  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  result. 

I  proceed  to  givesom^  ^ccQupt  of  the  schools  iu  Norwicbi  which, 
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with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Swithin*s,  voluntarily 
invited  inspection. 

1.  A  lar^e  school,  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  five  united 
parishes^  called  the  St.  Lawrence  District  School.  This  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  ordinary  run  of  National  schools  in  poor 
districts  of  London.  The  instruction  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
boys*  school  appears  to  be  defective;  their  articulation  is  im- 
perfect :  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  registers,  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  this  is  owing  to  previous  habits  or  imperfect 
methods  of  instruction.  The  upper  part  of  the  school  is^  however, 
getting  on  fairly ;  they  read  with  ease ;  learn  geography  very  well ; 
answer  with  ready  intelligence ;  and,  for  their  age,  are  tolerably 
proficient  in  arithmetic. 

The  girls' school  is  in  very  good  order;  the  manners  of  the  girls 
are  gentle  and  pleasing,  but  they  are  very  young ;  of  80  girls,  only 
two  nave  turned  12;  only  seven  are  between  II  and  12;  many  of 
them  are  mere  infants. 

It  is  stated  that  extreme  difficulty  is  experienced  in  raising  funds 
for  this  school;  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what  is  the  best  general 
Arrangement  to  secure  the  efficient  maintenance  of  schools  in  cities 
and  large  towns,  which,  like  Norwich,  are  divided  into  several  small 
parishes,  each  of  them  with  small  endowments.  The  livings  in 
Norwich,  36  in  number,  with  one  exception,  are  under  200/.  per 
annum;  18  of  them  are  under  the  value  of  100/.  Separate  schools 
for  the  parishes  are  of  course  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  but  se- 
rious complaints  are  made  in  this  city,  as  also  in  Colchester, 
Ipswich,  and  Cambridge,  of  the  want  of  interest  shown  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  success  of  combined 
schools.  It  happens,  moreover,  that  isolated  efforts  are  made  in 
various  quarters,  cutting  off  supplies  which  were  calculated  upon 
in  the  first  establishment  of  schools,  and  reducing  them  suddenly 
to  distress.  I  am  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  that  there 
are  altogether  40  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  very  few 
of  which  are  supplied  with  proper  apparatus,  or  maintained,  as 
respects  the  salary  of  the  teacners,  &c.,  upon  an  efficient  footing. 

z.  Three  schools — boys',  girls',  and  infants' — ^were  built  at  the 
expense  of  W.  Geary,  Esq.  This  gentleman  introduced  a  factory 
into  Norwich  a  few  years  since,  in  order  to  provide  employment 
for  the  poor,  who  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
placement of  labour.  He  allows  no  youth  to  attend  his  factory 
who  is  unable  to  read,  and  compels  their  attendance  at  an  evening 
school  xmtil  they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity.  He  attempted  also 
to  establish  an  industrial  school  upon  an  excellent  system,  in  which 
the  children  of  those  who  pleaaed  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not 
sending  them  to  school,  might  earn  sufficient  to  pay  the  weekly 
penny,  the  surplus  being  paid  to  the  parents.  But  the  people 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  benevolence  and  wisdom 
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of  the  undertaking ;  they  suspected  some  crafty  and  underhand 
design ;  and  after  a  patient  trial,  Mr.  Geary  at  last,  most  un- 
willingly, closed  that  part  of  his  institution.  The  handsome  and 
spacious  edifice  now  stands  empty — a  monument  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  poor — and  useless,  save  to  remind  U8  of  the  urgent 
need  of  bringing  humanizing  and  Christian  influences  to  bear  upon 
their  minds.  Mr.  Geary  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  aid  froia 
the  schools  which  I  visited.  I  found  an  excellent  infant-school,  a 
girls'  school  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  a  boys'  school,  arranged  with 
parallel  desks,  and  conducted  by  a  skilful  and  industrious  teacher. 
3.  I  conclude  my  account  of  this  section  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  central,  or  model-schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education.  They  consist  of  three  schools — 
boys',  girls*,  and  infants' — and  are  under  the  general  management 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Bath  Power,  who  directs  the  studies  and  ascertains 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  sent  from  various  quarters  for  training 
and  improvement.  I  should  premise  that  I  visited  these  schools, 
being  permitted  by  the  Lord  President  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  the  Committee. 

INFANT-SCHOOL. 

This  School  is  situate  in  a  court,  accessible  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Andrew,  Norwich.  There  are  two  rooms,  of  which 
the  larger  is  well  proportioned  and  convenient ;  it  is  lighted  by  a  lantern, 
which  appears  to  be  the  best  arrangement,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  room 
clear  for  pictures,  maps,  &c.,  and  contributing  to  the  process  of  ven- 
tilation. 

The  school  is  well  provided  with  apparatus ;  a  gallery  capable  of  con- 
taining 200  children,  ball-frames,  black  boards,  parallel  writing-desks 
objects  for  lessons,  boxes  for  form  and  colour,  and  all  the  requisites  for 
an  infant-school.  The  arrangements,  in  the  main  features,  resemble 
those  of  the  Homo  and  Colonial  School,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

The  second  room  is  occasionally  divided  by  a  curtain  into  two  com- 
partments, one  of  which  is  used  as  a  class-room. 

The  school  is  conducted  by  a  young  woman,  educated  in  the  Central 
National  School. 

I  consumer  her  to  be  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  skilful  teacher. 
She  expresses  herself  correctly,  and  with  great  fluency ;  appears  to 
possess  perfect  control  over  the  children ;  and  is  obviously  devoted  with 
all  her  heart  to  her  duties. 

The  assistant  is  about  18  yean  of  age,  daughter  of  the  master  of  the 
model  school :  the  monitors  receive  no  payment. 

This  school  is  for  the  Diocesan  Training  Establishment ;  it  is  usual 
for  all  the  female  teachers  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  time  in  it. 

The  instmction  comprises  :*- 

n^^j-   -  J  From  cards; 

Meaaing.  |g^^j  ^^^  ^  ^^^  g  p  ^  ^ 

Of  150  Infants,  42  read  easy  narratives,  and  80  with  tolerable  ease. 

Wriiina  i^''^™  copies  on  slates  and  black  board]; 
^*  \  Paper  not  used. 
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Writing  has  been  lately  introduced.  The  elder  children  are  im- 
proving. No  peculiar  system  is  pursued,  but  they  use  the  boards  ruled 
on  Mulhauser*s  plan. 

The  children  spell  very  well. 

[On  the  gallery,  with  ball- frame ;  simultaneously  and  by 
ArUhmHic.  <     questioning ; 
(On  slates. 

The  arithmetic  is  very  good ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  "children 
know  the  Multiplication  Table,  and  ansWer  questions  readily.  The 
elder  children  work  long  sums  in  Multiplication  and  Division. 

(7«wra/ 5««^c£^.  |?^^^^ ^^"^'■y;  ,    r  .  ^.  .^  ,.  .   .. 

*^  I  And  in  a  separate  class,  for  individual  instruction. 

The  subjects  are  natural  history,  with  abundance  of  pictures,  various 
objects,  natural  and  artificial ;  geography  is  not  taught  systematically. 

In  the  above  subjects  a  considerable  amount  of  information  is  given 
to  the  children,  and  great  skill  is  displayed  by  the  mistress. 


SeUgim*  Instruction.  {?„"c1ms£"'"^  '  *"** 


The  instruction  is  given  by  the  mistress.  The  lessons  consist  of 
comments  and  questions  on  portions  selected  and  arranged^by  the 
superintendent. 

The  children  possess  a  very  clear  consecutive  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  They  also  repat  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  various  hymns,  with  a  large  number  of  texts. 

The  religious  instruction  is  very  satisfactory. 

GIRLS*  SCHOOL. 

A  large,  handsome  room,  lighted  from  above,  well  ventilated,  and 
warmed.  All  school  [apparatus  abundantly  supplied.  The  desks  are 
placed  against  the  wall,  which  appears  to  be  in  all  cases  an  inconvenient 
arrangement. 

Conducted  by  mistress,  with  one  paid  assistant  and  one  pupil  teacher. 
There  are  also  12  paid  monitors,  who  receive  2d.  weekly. 

The  six  classes  are  arranged  on  the  circulating  system ;  but  medals 
are  distributed  to  three  classes  only.  The  forms  are  too  short,  and  the 
upper  classes  are  too  much  crowded. 

The  instruction  comprises,  in  addition  to  elementary  subjects,  geo- 
graphy, English  history,  grammar,  etymology,  and  points  connected 
with  domestic  economy. 

I  examined  the  first  class,  and  the  teachers,  separately,  and  I  found 
that  they  could  read  with  fluency — some  exceedingly  well.  The  wi i ting, 
both  from  dictation  and  on  paper,  is  creditable.  Several  girls  wrote 
good  abstracts  of  lessons. 

In  arithmetic,  the  rules,  so  &r  as  Practice  and  Proportion,  are  well 
taught;  and  the  girls  answer  questions  in  mental  arithmetic  very 
readily  and  accurately. 

They  are  well  acquainted  with  geography,  both  with  the  general 
principles  and  the  details,  and  they  can  parse  sentences  gram- 
matically. 

Tliette  young  persons  are  receiving  an  education  wtiich  will  qualify  a 
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large  proportion  of  them  to  become  pupil  teachers,  if  they  remain  in 
the  school. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  younger  children  may  be  improved. 

The  school  is  very  remarkable  for  the  proficiency  of  the  girls  in  music; 
they  sing  from  sight  in  the  first  class,  and  in  four  parts.  They  are  in- 
structed by  a  singing-master,  and  the  Misses  Glover  attend  very 
regpjlarly  at  the  lessons. 

The  collective  lesson,  at  the  close  of  the  school-hour,  is  of  great  use  to 
the  girls ;  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Power.  The  subject,  when  I  was 
present,  was  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament;  the  young  assistant 
mistress  showed  great  skill  and  judgment  in  commenting  upon  the 
texts,  and  in  questioning  the  girls.  The  answers  are  given  simulta- 
neously.    I  should  prefer,  occasionally  at  least,  individual  answering. 

This  lesson  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  I  have  perceived  its  ad- 
vantages in  young  women  trained  in  this  school,  and  now  engaged  in 
village-schools. 

At  the  change  of  lessons,  it  is  usual  to  cause  the  girls  to  march,  and 
sing  various  school-songs.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  animation  of  the 
school,  and  is  in  many  ways  beneficial  to  the  g^rls.  It  contributes  also 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  school  order. 

The  industrial  department  in  the  girls'  school  is  extremely  well  con- 
ducted. 

The  registration  is  complete,  so  far  as  regards  the  working  of  the 
school;  but  admission  registen^on  a  complete  system,  are  wanted  in 
each  of  the  schools. 

The  manners  and  appearance  of  the  girls  are  highly  pleasing ;  they 
are  evidently  attached  to  their  teachers,  and  happy  in  school.  The 
mistress  conducts  the  business  of  the  school  with  skill  and  atten- 
tion. 

The  boys' school  differs  very  little  in  general  arrangements,  or  in 
the  methods  of  instruction,  from  the  large  National  schools  of 
London.  The  master  appears  to  be  in  many  respects  well  qualified 
for  his  situation ;  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  individual  proficiency  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  lowest  classes,  are  sufficiently  good  to  be  a  standard 
by  which  teachers  may  estimate  the  success  of  their  own  labours. 
It  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  me  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  general  superintendent  of  these 
schools;  but  I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  enabled  to  state^  that  after 
discussing  with  him,  at  considerable  length,  the  principal  sug- 
gestions which  I  had  had  occasion  to  make  in  the  National  schools 
in  this  section,  he  not  only  concurred  with  me  in  general  principles, 
but  expressed  his  intention  of  adopting  the  most  important  of  them, 
or  at  least  giving  them  a  fair  trial  in  his  own  school.  This  will, 
of  course,  very  materially  enhance  the  value  attached  to  them  by 
the  managers  of  other  schools. 

Although  my  time  was  too  much  occupied  in  observing  methods, 
&c.,  to  aUow  me  to  examine  the  children  individually,  or  to 
furnish  a  tabular  statement  of  the  proficiency  of  the  several  classes, 
yet,  at  both  my  visits  to  Norwich,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of 
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ascertaining  the  attainments  of  the  elder  boys^  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  monitors.  Their  progress  in  reading  and  writing  is 
satisfactory,  although  a  larger  proportion  of  time  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  writing  abstracts,  and  they  draw  with  some  taste.  In 
Scriptural  knowledge  they  are  equal  to  the  boys  in  our  best 
National  Schools ;  and  superior  to  any  class  which  I  have  examined 
in  the  application  of  grammar,  and  in  the  etymological  analysis 
of  words.     But  I  was  chiefly  struck  with  the  extent  of  their  geo- 

raphical  knowledge,  and  with  their  power  of  mental  calculation. 

t  is  not  merely  that  several  of  them  can  extract  a  cube  root  of 
three  digits  without  the  slate,  but  all  of  them  showed  equal 
ingenuity  and  power  of  abstraction  in  resolving  a  great  variety  of 
problems.  Some  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  mechanics  and 
of  mensuration.  They  ai^p  said  to  be  excellent  musicians  ;  able  to 
read  difficult  pieces  at  sight,  and  to  sing  in  several  parts.  The 
effect  of  the  vocal  music  in  the  assembled  school-room  far  sur- 
passed anything  I  had  witnessed  in  National  schools ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  is  not  excelled  in  any  public  insti* 
tution.  These  monitors  are  young.  One  is  14  years  old,  four  are 
13  years,  four  are  12  years,  four  are  1 1  years,  one  10,  and  another  9. 
Th^r  attendance  is  perfectly  regular ;  there  had  been  no  absences 
between  Christmas  and  November,  excepting  with  leave^  or  on 
account  of  sickness ;  and  these  amounted  only  to  27  absences  for 
15  boys  in  the  whole  time.  The  average  time  during  which  they 
had  been  under  instruction  is  three  years  and  a  half. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  record  my  observations  upon  these  schools, 
both  because  of  their  present  influence  upon  the  instruction  of  the 
county,  and  because  it  is  probable  that  more  extensive  arrange- 
ments will  make  them  complete  for  the  purposes  of  a  central 
and  model  institution. 

The  Fourth  Section  comprises  those  schools  in  Cambridge* 
shire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  which  were  inspected  in 
May,  or  in  December,  1841. 

An  account  of  the  general  state  of  education  in  these  counties 
has  been  presented  to  your  Lordships  by  my  colleague,  the  Rev. 
J.  Allen,  who  has  had  extensive  opportunities  of  observation  and 
longer  experience  in  the  inspection  of  country  districts.  The 
schools  which  came  under  my  notice  in  this  section  were  for  the 
most  part  situated  in  small  parishes,  and  are  not  suiSciently 
numerous  to  enable  me  to  form  a  complete  estimate.  It  may, 
however,  be  asserted,  that  the  same  causes  which  have  been  alluded 
to,  as  impeding  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  other 
sections,  operate  for  the  most  part  not  less  extensively  in  this. 
In  agricultural  villages  the  children  are  removed  at  an  early  age, 
and  their  attendance  is  extremely  irregular,  or  is  suspended 
altogether  for  a  large  portion  of  every  year.  The  following  state- 
ments, however,  must  be  received  with  some  allowance,  since  I  had 
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not  generally  the  advantage  of  comparing  my  first  impressions  with 
the  result  of  a  second  inspection. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  few  village  schools  of  Hun- 
tingdonshire visited  by  me  which  calls  for  special  notice.  They 
inmcate^  however^  the  existence  of  a  spirit  oi  improvement  whicn 
may  produce  wider  effects  hereafter;  and  the  applications  for 
inspection  forwarded  to  your  Lordships  will  bring  under  my  notice 
several  schools  which  bear  a  high  reputation  for  efiBciency  in  this 
county.  The  schools  at  Wystow,  Sawtry,  and  Alconbury  are  well 
built,  and  considerable  pains  are  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
clergy.  At  St.  Neot's  there  are  two  efficient  schools  for  girls 
and  infants^  which  are  very  carefully  superintended  by  the 
clergjrman.  The  school  at  Thurning  is  not  yet  in  a  complete 
state  of  organization.  The  need  of  a  model  school^  to  which 
teachers  might  be  sent  occasionally  for  improvement^  is  strongly 
felt  in  this  county ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  small^ 
and^  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  im- 
perfectly trained.  Nor  is  this  the  principal  evil;  they  are  under 
strong  temptation  to  exceed  their  income^  and  are  involved  some- 
times in  embarrassments  which  have  a  most  prejudicial  influence 
upon  their  character  and  position.  These  evils  are  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  school- 
managers  are  extremely  limited,  and  depend  principally  upon  the 
contributions  of  the  clergy  and  dieir  friends.  At  the  same  time  it' 
must  be  stated  that  great  efforts  are  made  by  the  active  members 
of  the  Archidiaconal  board  of  Education  in  this  county,  to  whose 
liberal  aid  many,  if  not  all  the  schools  which  are  established,  or 
are  now  in  progress^  are  indebted  for  their  establishment. 

In  Bedfordshire  the  largest  schools  liable  to  inspection  are  those 
at  Biggleswade^  Puddington,  Turvey,  and  Luton.  The  school- 
buildings  at  Biggleswade  are  spacious  and  convenient,  and  the 
attendance  of  children  is  unusually  numerous  for  this  county.  The 
master  of  the  boys*  school  was  trained  at  Canterbury,  and  has 
introduced  some  improvements,  especially  in  the  physical  exercises 
of  the  boys,  similar  in  principle  to  those  which  are  recommended 
in  the  suggestions  appended  to  this  Report.  He  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  tone  of  instruction,  and  in  drawing  out  the 
intellectual  capabilities  of  his  scholars.  The  girls'  school  is 
remarkable  for  the  age  and  number  of  the  pupils  :  for  I  regret  to 
state  that  in  Bedfordshire  it  appears  to  be  difficulty  inde^  it  is 
represented  to  be  impossible,  in  most  places  which  I  have  visited, 
to  keep  up  a  girls'  school.  In  addition  to  straw-plaiting,  which 
occupies  the  time  of  girls  from  a  very  early  age,  in  this  county  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  girls  are  engaged  in  lace-making.  This 
is  carried  on  in  small  dame-schools  or  at  the  cottages  of  the 
parents;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  causes  act  in  combination,  when  we  learn  that  at  Luton, 
Turvey,  Dunstable^  and  Leighton  Buzzard,  there  is  no  daily  school 
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for  girls  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society^  nor>  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  with  any  other  society.  In  villages  the  attempt 
to  maintain  a  girls'  school  is  rarely  made,  and  still  more  rarely 
made  with  any  success.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  Bed- 
fordshire the  parents  are  more  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their 
children  than  in  any  other  division  of  the  eastern  district.  This 
may  be  owing  to  their  poverty;  for,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cottages^  and  the  general  opinion  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes,  their 
condition  is  exceedingly  depressed ;  if  other  causes  have  been  in 
operation,  it  hardly  would  become  me  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  it 
is  the  less  necessary,  since  the  number  of  school- houses  lately 
erected,  or  now  in  course  of  erection,  prove  that  many  of  the  resident 
clergy  and  gentry  are  anxious  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  juster 
views,  and  willing  to  contribute  liberally  for  this  purpose.  The 
Diocesan  Board  for  this  county  is  never  appealed  to  without  suc- 
cess by  those  who  wish  to  establish  schools.  I  have  heard  but 
one  unanimous  opinion  expressed  upon  the  necessity  of  great  and 
immediate  efforts  to  supply  admitted  deficiencies. 

Since,  however,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  poor 
parents  should  relinquish  the  earnings  of  their  children,  even  did 
they  possess  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  compel  their  atten- 
dance  at  school,  and  since  no  school  can  succeed  in  competition 
with  claims  so  urgent,  and  in  opposition  to  habits  so  deeply  rooted^ 
it  becomes  a  question  of  grave  importance  whether  it  be  possible^to 

f[ive  valuable  instruction  to  the  children  without  insisting  upon  regu- 
ations  which  virtually  preclude  the  establishment,  or  speeculy 
suspend  the  operation  of  National  schools  for  girls.  And,  excepting 
in  those  parishes  where  the  resident  proprietors  are  able  to  constrain 
the  attendance  of  children,  or  to  attract  them  by  pecuniary  rewards, 
which  of  course  must  be  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  the  only  way 
by  which  this  can  be  effected  would  seem  to  be  the  combination 
of  industrial  and  remunerating  employment  with  a  system  of  sound 
religious  teaching,  addressed  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  together 
with  interesting  and  useful  information.  If  the  children  learn  to 
work  equally  well,  and  with  equal  profit,  the  parents  will  surely 
prefer  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  warm,  well-ventilated,  and 
commodious  rooms,  under  the  superintendence  of  persons  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  who  would  inculcate  the  duty  of  filial  obedience^ 
than  that  they  should  continue  to  acquire  their  art  in  the  crowded, 
unwholesome  chambers  where  they  are  exposed  to  influences  which, 
to  say  the  least,  are  not  calculated  to  raise  their  moral'  character. 
It  is  objected  that  the  occupation  is  not  that  which  the  supporters 
of  schools  are  generally  desirous  of  encouraging,  and  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  system  to  which  the  teachers  are  accustomed, 
who  have  been  trained  in  National  schools.  But  the  real  question 
is  not  what  is  desirable,  abstractly  speaking,  but  what  is  practi- 
cable under  existing  circumstances.     Half  the  school-hours  ^KP 
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devoted  to  some  industrial  occupation  in  all  the  girls*  schools  which 
I  have  visited,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  straw- plaiting  or  lace- 
making  requires  closer  attention,  or  a  larger  proportion  of  time. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  great  or  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
introducing  some  lesson,  such  as  the  repetition  of  hymns^  plain 
discourses  upon  moral  duties,  or  interesting  and  instructive  narratives, 
read  or  delivered  by  the  teacher,  while  the  hands  of  the  girls  are 
employed  in  a  work  so  mechanical  as  hardly  to  require  any 
mental  application.  I  hope  that,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  methods 
usually  pursued,  if  they  be  found  ineffectual  to  draw  girls  to  school, 
or  to  retain  them  there,  these  suggestions  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  for  it  would  be  painful  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  in 
so  populous  a  county  as  Bedfordshire  all  attempts  must  be 
abandoned  to  educate  the  sisters  and  daughters,  who  will  be  the 
mothers  and  first  teachers  of  the  poor. 

In  Bedfordshire  the  following  |schools  deserve  especial  notice  for 
the  pains  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  teachers  and  visitors,  and  for 
the  corresponding  efficiency  of  the  instruction.     At  Westoning  a 
district  school  is  maintained  for  the  three  parishes  of  Tipgrith, 
Flitwick,  and  Harlington.    The  clergyman  has  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing up  an  excellent  boys'  school,  under  ^at  difficulties,  and,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  others,  at  a  considerable  expense  to  himself. 
In  cases  like  this  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  annual  assist- 
ance can  be  given  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school.     It  is 
well  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  there  are  apartments  in  the 
building  for  the  master.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  clergy- 
man, finding  it  impossible  to  remunerate  a  regularly-trained  teacher, 
has  selected  a  young  man  from  the  neighbourhood  to  whom  he 
gives  weekly  lessons  on  all  subjects  connected  with  his  duties, — an 
admirable  plan,  which  may  be  recommended  to  imitation  when  the 
managers  of  schools  are  willing  to  undertake  the  labour.     There  is 
a  good  school  at  Luton,  which  will  be  described  in  next  year's 
Report.     At  Eversholt  three  schools  are  conducted  with  great  care 
and  success ;  the  girls*  school,  though  small  in  numbers  (20  in  a 
population  of  900)  ^  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  efficiency.  And 
at  Bluuham  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the   Rev. 
Dr.  Mountain  are  of  great  importance,  and  in  an  improving  con- 
dition.     I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  handsome  and   very 
efficient  schools  at  Eaton  Bray,  in  which  a  much  larger  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  remain  after  1^  years  of  age 
than  is  at  all^  usual,  where  also  a  permanent  connexion  is  main- 
tained with  several  adults  who^  after  leaving  the  National  school, 
aet  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school.     Six  of  these  young  persons 
attended  the  examination  when  the  school  was  inspected.     Since 
the  employment  of  the  young,  or  the  condition  of  their  parents,  in 
these  parishes  does  not  differ  from  other  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  clergy  and  gentry  in  every  parish  of  Bedford- 
shire will  endeavour  to  supply  similar  means  of  instruction,  and 
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that  they  will  not  be  induced  too  hastily  to  relinquish  their  efforts  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  and  raise  tae  character  of  their  poor 
brethren. 

In  the  north  of  Cambridgeshire,  comprising  an  extensive  district 
of  fenny  country,  part  of  which  has  been  of  late  years  reclaimed^ 
and  now  produces  an  increased  rental,  there  were  no  schools, 
excepting^  a  small  infant-school  near  Ely,  liable  to  inspection  in  the 
year  1844.  In  the  south  of  the  county,  near  Cambridge  especially, 
several  schools  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
these  are  carefully  superintended  by  the  resident  cle^y.  The 
schools  at  Bottisham,  Great  Shelford,  Trumpington,  Toffl-cum- 
Caldecot,  and  Swavesey  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  efficient 
management ;  and  still  more  so  for  the  ^reat  pecuniary  sacrifices 
made  by  the  clergy  in  their  first  establi^ment,  and  in  their  main- 
tenance. The  chudren,  however,  leave  these  schools  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  the  instruction  is  therefore,  of  necessity^  restricted 
to  elementary  subjects. 

The  central  position  and  vast  influence  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
biidge  indicate  it  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  which  may  serve  as  models  for  this  section,  and  afford 
sufficient  opportunities  to  teachers  of  country  schools  who  may  be 
anxious  to  extend  or  correct  thar  knowledge  of  school  business 
during  the  harvest  season.  It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  received  directions  from  the  Lord  President  to  inspect  the 
principal  schools  in  this  place,*  on  the  invitation  of  the  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  parochial  clergy.  In  December  I  visited  four  in- 
fant-schools, two  girls*  schools,  and  one  boys*  school  in  Cambridge. 
There  are  altogether  but  two  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in 
the  town  and  its  environs  at  present,  a  very  ^inadequate  provision  for 
the  wants  of  the  place,  which  will  be  but  imperfectly  supplied 
when  the  schools  now  in  course  of  erection  in  New  Town  shall  be 
completed. 

Of  the  four  infant-schools  in  question  two  are  not  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  model-schools.  The  infant-school  in  King-street  and 
that  at  Castle  End  are  conducted  upon  the  original  methods  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Society,  and  have  much  of  the  tone  of  teaching 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wilderspin,  But  the  proportion  of  children 
who  have  acquired  real  knowledge,  or  attained  any  proficiency 
in  those  branches  of  instruction  which  will  be  useful  on  entering 
a  good  National  sdiool,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  children 
are  also  much  older  than  is  usual  in  infant  schools,  and  many  of 
them  ought  to  be  transferred  to  National  schools.  The  third 
school  at  Barnwell,  which  is  well  built,  and  conveniently  situated, 
would  probably  be  adapted  to  such  purposes  with  some  additional 
care  and  expense ;  but  at  present  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections. 


*  1  viiited  all  the  lehooli  ia  Cftmbridge,  ezeeptiny  a  boya'  ichoQl  at  Cattle  End, 
which  if  not  under  the  maoagement  of  the  same  committee. 
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The  fourth  school  in  New  Town  is  conducted  by  a  mistress  who 
bestows  the  greatest  pains  upon  the  general  improvement  and  in- 
dividual progress  of  the  children,  and  it  is  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition.  But  uatil  the  new  school-room,  which  is  in  contempla^ 
tion,  be  erected,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  this  as  a  model 
establishment.  Both  of  the  girls'  schools  are  excellent;  the 
religious  instruction  is  satisfactory  both  in  extent  and  quality,  and 
books  of  general  information  are  read  in  the  upper  classes.  I  had 
the  advantage  of  examining  these  schools  with  a  complete  register. 
At  my  request  the  teachers  had  previously  prepared  a  list  of 
the  girls  in  each  class,  stating  their  name,  age,  date  of  admission, 
and  number  of  absences  from  school  in  the  utst  six  months.  The 
length  of  this  Report  will  excuse  me  for  not  giving  the  particulars 
of  the  examination.  It  is,  however,  due  to  the  teacher  to  mention 
the  fact,  that  upon  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  several  classes,  it  was 
found  that  in  every  case  the  children  had  made  the  utmost  progress 
that  could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  registration  will  be  evident  from  these  facts. 
In  the  school  in  King-street  the  total  number  of  absences  during 
six  months  for  28  girls  amounted  to  935 ;  but  whereas  eight  girls 
had  been  absent  from  school  severally  fewer  than  20  times,  £ree 
had  between  70  and  90,  and  many  from  50  to  70  marks  for  ab- 
sence.'*' The  disparity  of  acquirements  in  such  a  class  would  of 
course  strike  an  examiner ;  but  without  a  statement  of  these  facts 
I  could  hardly  appreciate  the  success  of  the  method  or  the  dili- 
gence of  the  teachers. 

Either  or  both  of  these  schools  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
persons  who  wish  to  become  conversant  with  the  management  of 
girls.  The  school  in  King-street  is  remarkable  for  order  and 
discipline,  and  still  more  so  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  effected 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  even  an  imperfect  system  of  instruction. 
I  should  certainly  not  have  concluded,  judging  from  other  schools 
which  I  have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing,  that  so 
much  valuable  knowledge  could  be  communicated  upon  the  me- 
chanical method  of  teeing.  But  although  these  schools  well 
deserve  their  reputation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wider  course 
of  instruction,  more  complete  apparatus,  and  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  duly-qualified  teachers,  under  the  control  of  the  present 
mistresses,  are  requisite  to  make  them  models.  The  suggestions 
which  I  proposed  with  this  view  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  of  management,  and  the  result  will  be 
stated  in  a  future  Report. 

The  boys'  school^  although  on  many  accounts  it  may  be  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state^  is  neither  for  ita  discipline  nor 

*  This  ia  not  an  extraordtnaxy  case.  At  Bungay,  Brentwood,  and  in  the  other 
school  at  Cauibridge,  where  the  teachers  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  out  simUnr 
tttte,  I  Ibund  that  the  nnmbers  of  absences  in  six  months  varied  from  7  to  1 00  for 
eaeh  pupil  in  the  several 
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for  the  method  of  instruction,  at  present  suflSciently  distinguished 
to  be  taken  as  a  model.  There  will,  however,  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  raising  this  to  the  requisite  standard,  or  in  establishing  another 
in  the  town  which  may  answer  this  purpose ;  and  the  lively  in- 
terest evinced  by  the  able  and  zealous  committee  of  management 
is  a  guarantee  that  they  will  not  desist  from  their  efforts  until 
this  important  object  shall  be  attained. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  reference  has-been  made  to  suggestions 
offered  in  various  schools,  at  the  request  of  the  clergy  or  committee 
of  management.  The  questions  arising  from  them  have  generally 
been  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  schoolmaster ;  and  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  state  in  what  they  consisted  and  upon  what  principles 
they  depend.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that,  to  whatever 
subjects  they  refer,  they  have  been  derived  from  observations  made 
in  schools,  where  I  have  had  opportunities  of  learning  the  practical 
effects  of  the  systems  pursued,  and  of  conferring  with  experienced 
teachers  upon  the  details  of  their  operation.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  advancing  any  claim  to  originality,  I  should  admit  the  charge 
of  novelty,  if  well  founded,  to  be  a  serious,  or  even  fatal  objection, 
to  these  suggestions. 

The  suggestions  relate  to  the  arrangements  of  schools — ^the  me- 
thods of  registration — ^the  order  of  lessons — ^the  position  and  duties 
of  teachers  and  of  their  assistants — and  to  various  points  con- 
nected with  the  discipline  of  schools,  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Arrangements  of  School-rooms. 

The  plans  which  are  printed  in  the  several  volumes  of  the 
Minutes  of  Conmaittee  of  Council,  contain  sufficient  directions  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  school-building.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion, however,  to  remark  certain  defects  which  interfere  with  the 
efficient  conduct  of  schools,  and  can  be  easily  removed. 

The  ventilation  is  sometimes  insufficient.  School-rooms  may, 
of  course^  be  supplied  with  air  by  opening  the  windows;  but 
masters,  and  more  especially  mistresses,  are  very  apt  to  keep  them 
closed  in  cold  weather.  The  children  suffer  much  from  this 
cause,  and  in  every  case  I  have  recommended  the  managers  of 
schools  to  put  hoppers  in  the  windows,  to  insert  grated  openings 
in  the  floor  or  in  the  lower  part  of  rooms,  communicating  with  the 
external  air,  and  to  have  ventilators  in  the  roof  also.  The  expense 
of  these  alterations  is  trifling,  and  they  are  indispensable,  when 
neglected  in  the  first  erection,  to  the  health  of  the  children,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  efficiency  of  schools. 

The  school-rooms  are  very  frequently  ill  constructed  for  sound. 
I  have  spoken  of  this  in  the  Keport.  The  expedients  which  have 
been  suggested  are  simple  and  not  expensive,  such  as  dividing 
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the  room  into  two  or  more  compartments  by  thick  curtains,  which 
on  other  accounts  is  highly  desirable ;  but  this  subject  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  your  Lordships'  architect,  and  I  am  happy  to  refer 
to  the  plans,  which  will  give  clear  and  specific  directions. 

The  writing-desks  in  most  schools  are  placed  against  the  sides 
of  the  room ;  they  are  often  ill  lighted,  too  narrow,  and  not  of 
sufficient  extent  to  accommodate  the  children.  Wherever  there 
was  reason  to  liope  that  the  suggestion  would  be  acted  upon,  I 
have  recommended  the  introduction  of  parallel  desks,  according  to 
the  plans  furnished  in  the  Minutes.  There  appears  to  be  a  ge- 
neral disposition  to  adopt  them,  but  not  until  the  teachers  are  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  various  uses  to  f^hich  they  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  forms  are  sometimes  fastened  to  the  ground.  This  seems 
to  be  unadvisable.  The  area  cannot  be  cleared  for  general  exami- 
nation, for  collective  lessons,  or  other  purposes,  nor  can  the 
arrangement  of  the  classes  be  altered  so  as  to  conform  them  to  the 
variations  in  the  progress  of  the  children.  In  some  schools  where 
this  plan  is  adopted  I  have  remarked  that  the  classification  of  the 
children  depended  less  upon  their  comparative  qualifications  than 
upon  the  external  uniformity  of  numbers.  The  forms  are  often  all 
of  the  same  height^  consequently  they  are  either  too  low  for  the 
upper  classes,  or,  which  is  more  usually  the  case,  too  high  for  the 
younger  children.  This  is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  leads  to 
more  defects  of  discipline  and  instruction  than  might  be  antici- 
pated. I  have  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  forms  should  increase 
in  height  progressively  for  the  several  classes.  Supposing  the 
average  age  of  the  children  in  a  class  to  be  seven  years,  12  inches 
will,  perhaps,  be  high  enough ;  for  the  upper  class  18  inches.  The 
forms  should  not  be  too  long ;  each  form  may  be  calculated  for 
six  children,  taking  care  to  allow  sufficient  space.  Whether  sitting 
or  standing,  children  ought  not  to  be  so  near  as  to  be  compelled 
to  touch  each  other. 

The  area  of  a  school-room  should  be  exactly  distributed ;  dividing 
a  school  into  three  parts^  each  should  be  allotted  to  one-third  of  the 
children.  The  time-table  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  this 
arrangement.  I  mention  this  point,  which  seems  to  be  obvious 
enough,  because  it  is  very  often  neglected,  to  the  great  injury  of 
schools. 

There  are  no  galleries  in  the  National  schools^  excepting  that 
in  Spicer-street,  which  I  have  inspected  this  year.  The  introduc- 
tion of  parallel  desks  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  use.  The 
forms  can  also  be  arranged  so  as  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a 
gallery,  provided  that  the  master's  desk,  or  the  platform  from 
which  he  addresses  the  school,  is  sufficiently  lofty.  In  the  infant- 
schools  the  seats  on  the  gallery  are  often  too  narrow ;  the  children 
have  not  place  enough  for  their  feet.  The  teachers  should  always 
calculate  exactly  the  space  required  for  a  certain  number  of  the 
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children,  and  never  allow  them  to  crowd  each  other.  It  U  a  ^ood 
plan  to  place  them  on  tJie  gallery  in  alternate  rows ;  this  is  espe- 
cially useful  for  the  elementary  movements. 

The  other  arrangements  which  have  been  suggested  will  be  niore 
conveniently  considered  in  connexion  with  methods  of  teaching, 
discipline,  &c. 

Time-  Table. 

The  time-table  should  contain  an  exact  account  of  the  portion  of 
time  allotted  to  each  subject  in  the  several  classes  of  a  school 
throughout  the  week. "  It  ought  always  to  be  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  school-room,  and  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
have  it  glazed  and  framed.  A  copy  of  the  time-table  should  be 
furnished  to  the  members  of  committee  and  to  the  visitors  of  the 
school.  Each  class  should  have  that  portion  of  the  time-table 
which  regulates  its  own  lessons  either  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
lid  of  the  monitor's  box,  or  in  some  place  where  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  visitor. 

The  time-table  which  is  adapted  for  one  school  will  seldom  be 
found  suitable  for  another,  without  some  modifications ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  allow  the  teacher  considerable  liberty  in  arranging 
the  details.  The  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  1843  contains 
a  very  compr^ensive  time-table,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  a  good  teacher  in  forming  one  for  his  own  use.  In  every  instance 
the  subdivisions  of  work  ought  to  be  noticed  ;  the  time  allotted  for 
questioning  and  explanation,  as  well  as  for  the  reading  lesson. 
The  visitor  will  then  be  sure  that  on  entering  the  school  be  will 
find  the  pupils,  master,  and  monitors,  employed  in  a  specified 
work,  and  be  able  \o  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  proficiency. 

The  master  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  time-table  which  has 
been  once  approved  by  the  managers.  If  any  of  its  arrangements 
appear  to  be  inconvenient,  it  will  be  better  to  give  them  a  fair  trial 
than  to  alter  them  at  once.  The  committee  will,  of  course,  be  dis- 
posed to  give  every  attention  to  the  master's  observations,  if  con- 
vinced that  they  are  founded  upon  experience ;  but  it  will  not 
seldom  be  found  that  regulations  which  at  first  embarrass  the 
teacher,  are  not  only  rational  but  highly  conducive  to  the  efficiencj' 
of  a  school.     Let  the  master,  then,  upon  entering  a  school,  eitiier 

Sropose  a  time-table  to  the  managers,  or  proceed  upon  that  which 
as  been  in  use,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  present  a  written 
report  upon  it  to  the  committee.  But  if  any  changes  are  then 
made,  the  arrangements  should  be  on  no  account  modified  or 
neglected  for  the  next  six  months. 

In  making  out  the  time-table,  the  master  should  consider,  1st. 
how  many  hours  will  be  given  in  each  month  to  the  several  lessons; 
2nd,  bow  the  lessons  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable  him  to  su- 
perintend the  questions,  explanations,  &c.,  in  each  class ;  and,  3rd, 
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how  the  monitors  may  be  set  free  to  attend  to  their  own  in- 
struction. 

In  introducing  fresh  subjects  he  will  be  veiy  careful  not  to  sacri- 
fice others  of  equal  or  greater  importance, — a  point  which  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to,  if  experience  did  not 
prove  that  teachers  sometimes  yield  to  the  temptation,  especially 
when  the  new  subject  is  of  a  showy  and  attractive  character,  such 
as  geography  and  etymology,  and  when  they  are  not  habituated  to 
a  close  and  searching  examination  of  the  lower  classes  or  of  the 
higher  classes  in  elementary  branches  of  instruction. 

It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  let  all  the  classes  read,  write,  &c., 
at  the  same  time,  which  bo^h  increases  the  noise  at  some  lessons 
and  renders  it  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  superintend  the  different 
classes. 

The  third  object  may  be  attained  by  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
collective  lessons,  and  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  black  board, 
and  by  bestowing  greater  pains  upon  the  training  of  the  supple- 
mentary or  assistant  monitors. 

I  would  venture  to  recommend  that  the  visitors,  being  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  time-table,  should  arrange  their  visits,  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business  of  the  school. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  frequent  catechising  and  explanatory 
lessons,  given  by  well-educated  persons,  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized ;  but  those  advantages  may  be  enhanced  by  attention  to  this 
point  It  should  be  remembered  that  although  teachers  will  seldom 
venture  to  expostulate  at  the  time^  they  will  be  apt  to  excuse  their 
own  deviations  from  the  system  adopted  in  the  school  on  the 
grouod  of  deference  to  their  superiors,  if  they  are  liable  to  fre- 
qu€)nt  interruptions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  schools  are  provided  with  class- 
rooms in  which  separate  divisions  may  be  taught  or  examined, 
without  disturbing  the  routine  of  business. 

Beffistration. 

Every  school  ought  to  be  furnished  with,  1st,  an  admission 
register ;  2nd,  class  registers ;  and,  3rd,  attendance  and  absence 
Mgister.  These  are  to  be  procured  at  the  depdts  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Giristian  Knowledge. 

The  admission  register  at  present  in  use  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. It  ought  to  contain  a  complete  account,  1,  of  the  age, 
oonditionj  and  attainments  of  each  child  on  entering  the  school ; 
2,  of  the  opportunities  which,  diuring  his  stay,  his  teachers  have  had 
of  instructing  him ;  3,  his  attainments  on  leaving  school,  and  hiB 
general  character  while  he  remains  in  it;  and,  lastly  (4),  some 
account  of  the  effects  produced  upon  his  character  in  after-life  by 
the  training  and  instruction  which  he  has  recdved.  I  have,  there- 
fore^ suggested  the  adoption  of  a  register  on  this  model : — 
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1.  Nameof  the  child. 
Date  of  admission. 

2.  Age  on  entering. 

3.  Class  ditto. 

4.  Where  he  has  been  previously  educated. 

5.  Name  of  father. 

6.  Trade  or  occupation  of  father. 

7.  Date  of  leaving  school. 

8.  Number  of  absences  since  the  first  entrance. 

9.  Class,  and  place  in  class  on  leaving  school. 


Name. 


Age. 


Admifttion. 


Date.  .Class. 


From 
what 
School. 


Parents*  Trade, 

Name,  or 

Occupation. 


Leaving. 


Date.    Class. 


Attendance 

Number  of 

Absences. 


This  statement  should  occupy  one  folio  page ;  the  opposite 
page  should  be  divided  into  two  parts — 'One-third  of  the  space  may 
be  reserved  for  remarks  upon  the  pupils'  abUties  and  character, 
the  remainder  for  whatever  information  the  teachers  or  managers 
of  the  school  may  be  able  to  collect  about  his  conduct  and  con- 
dition in  after-life. 

It  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  confirmed  or  attend 
the  Sunday-school,  or  maintain  any  intercourse  with  their  teachers 
or  the  clergyman ;  and  if  nothing  can  be  learned  of  them — ^if  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  school  lose  sight  of  them  entirely — ^it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  fact  should  be  known  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Such  particulars  should,  however,  be  inserted  with  extreme 
caution ;  and  I  have  suggested  that  it  be  done  upon  the  report  of 
the  teacher,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  committee,  or  at  some 
convenient  time  periodically  appointed  by  the  managers  of  schools. 

I'he  utility  of  keeping  such  a  register  needs  hardly  be  pointed 
out.  Could  we  refer  to  them  in  every  town  and  village,  we  could 
readily  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  means 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  A  clergyman,  on  entering 
bis  parish,  would  be  at  once  in  possession  of  information^  without 
which  he  must  for  a  long  time  feel  himself  a  stranger ;  and  it  is  pro« 
bable  that  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  the  children  themselves^ 
would  attach  greater  importance  to  an  education^  of  which  the  pro- 
gress and  the  results  are  recorded  with  so  much  care. 

The  only  alteration  in  the  other  registers  which  has  been  sug- 

Ssted,  is  a  slight  addition  to  the  class  register ;  the  absences,  and 
e  causes  of  absence,  are  noted  down  eadi  day.     I  have  recom- 
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mended  tliat  the  total  number  of  absences  at  the  end  of  each  month 
shall  be  registered  and  carried  on  to  the  next  month's  account. 
By  this  means,  at  each  examination  of  a  class,  the  teacher  will  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  every  particular  which  ought  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  appreciate  his  success. 

The  registers  should  always  be  produced  at  the  meetings  of  the 
committee,  or  be  periodically  examined  by  the  visitor  of  the  school. 

Where  the  attendance  and  absence  register  is  in  use,  the  presence 
at  prayers  should  be  always  noted  down. 

The  teacher  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  neatness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  registers.  In  many  schools  they  are  in  an  excellent 
condition;  but  are  sometimes  covered  with  blots,  ille^ble,  and 
bearing  marks  of  negligence,  which  materially  diminish  uieir  value 
as  sources  of  statistical  information. 

TeacliBrs. 

Deficiencies  of  teachers,  which  depend  either  upon  imperfect 
information  or  defective  training,  may  in  some  measure  be  sup- 
plied by  adopting  the  following  plans,  which  have  succeeded  in 
various  schools,  and  are  calculated  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
all  :— 

A  small  library  of  well-chosen  books  should  be  kept  in  the 
school- building,  under  the  care  of  the  master  or  mistress.  This 
library  ought  to  be  the  property  of  the  school- managers  or 
trustees,  and  an  inventory  of  the  books  should  be  furnished  to 
the  teachers,  on  their  appointment,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
their  condition,  &c.  The  library  should  be  inspected  at  the 
meetings  of  trustees,  and  a  small  sum  may  be  set  aside  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  This  library  ought  to  be  distinct 
from  that  which  is  accessible  to  the  children ;  but  the  pupil 
teachers  and  elder  monitors  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  books  as 
the  master  and  managers  consider  to  be  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacity. 

When  the  teachers,  male  or  female,  are  anxious  to  improve 
themselves  in  composition,  grammar,  and  orthography^  they  cannot 
do  better  than  to  present  the  clergyman,  or  active  manager  of 
the  school,  with  an  abstract  of  some  work  which  they  are  reading; 
or  a  written  account  of  the  religious  and  secular  information 
which  they  propose  to  give  to  their  pupils.  This  should  be  done 
regularly  every  week,  or  month,  and  their  composition  should  be 
examined  and  corrected.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  I  have 
had  occasion  to  examine  candidates  for  schools^  the  necessity  of 
such  a  course  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  ;  and  that  it  has 
been  tried,  and  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  in  some  instances. 

This  suggestion  applies  to  young  women  in  infant  or  mixed 
schools ;  to  young  men,  who  feel  that  their  education  has  not  been 
completed ;  and  may  be  of  advantage  to  well-informed  and  ex<* 
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perienced  masters,  who  will  neglect  no  means  by  which  they  may 
keep  themselves  in  advance  of  youthful  competitors. 

At  harvest  time  the  teachers  of  country  schools  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  a  visit  to  the  training  or  model  schools  in  their 
several  districts.  I  have,  in  many  cases,  suggested  visits  to  Nor- 
wich, London,  and  Cambridge.  The  expense  is  inconsiderable ; 
and  a  small  sum  can  hardly  be  laid  out  in  a  more  profitable  way. 
If  the  teacher  can  afford  it,  he  should  remember  that  his  future 
prospects  may  be  materially  improved  by  the  outlay ;  but  when 
his  salary  is  too  small,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  patrons  of  the 
school  will  advance  the  requisite  sum.  Applications  to  local  so- 
cieties, such  as  branches  of  Diocesan  Boards,  would  probably  be 
successful ;  it  is  certain,  that  such  an  employment  of  their  funds 
would  be  approved  by  all  contributors  who  are  anxious  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  existing  schools,  and  are  aware  of  the  main  causes 
which  interfere  with  their  success. 

The  master  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  brinff 
his  own  abilities  and  acquirements  to  bear  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  each  and  all  his  pupils ;  that  he  is  responsible  not  only 
for  the  general  proficiency  of  his  boys,  but  for  their  individual 
improvement.  The  progress  of  the  children  of  every  age,  and  in 
each  class  should  be  equable.  Examiners  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  age,  time  in  school,  and  fluctuations  of  attendance, 
but  will  not  exonerate  the  master  from  blame  if  they  find  that  the 
younger  children  are  less  advanced  than  in  a  dame-school,  or  that 
the  instruction  of  the  first  class  and  monitors  has  been  sacrificed  in 
the  attempt  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  general  activity.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  master  should  make  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  every  child,  and  without  referring  to 
his  books  or  to  the  monitor,  that  he  should  be  able  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  his  conduct  and  attainments.  There  is  hardly 
any  point  in  which  greater  differences  are  found  between  teachers 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Since  the  lessons  are  necessarily  conducted  at  times  by  monitors^ 
the  master  must  so  arrange  his  own  work  as  to  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  watching  their  conduct.  At  least  half  an  hour 
each  day  will  be  well  spent  in  this  duty.  If  the  master  observe 
any  fault,  he  will  not  correct  it  at  the  time,  but  consider  how  far 
it  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  monitors,  or  the  imperfect  di- 
rections which  he  has  given  them.  In  the  former  case,  he  will 
admonish  or  correct  the  monitor  after  school-hours ;  in  the  latter 
case,  he  will  explain  with  great  care  the  method  which  he  wishes 
him  to  pursue. 

At  present  very  much  time  is  wasted  in  the  generality  of  schools, 
many  needless  and  wearisome  repetitions  are  usual,  and  defects 
of  various  kinds  exist  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes  by  monitors 
which  a  master  can  only  detect  by  a  well-arranged  system  of  per- 
sonal inspection. 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  which  managers  experience  in 
cases  where  an  honest  and  pains-taking  teacher  is  incapacitated 
by  advancing  years  from  doin^  his  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
It  would  seem  to  be  advisable  in  every  case  to  reserve  annually 
a  small  proportion  of  the  teacher*s  salary,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
savings-bank.  If  the  teacher  be  dismissed  for  bad  conduct,  neg- 
lect, &c.,  he  will,  of  course,  forfeit  this  sum ;  but  if  removed  on 
other  grounds,  it  will  frequently  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  situation. 

Lastly,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  on  no  account  whatever 
should  the  managers,  visitors,  or  examiners  of  schools  find  fault 
with  teachers  in  the  presence  of  their  scholars.  This  rule  is 
founded  upon  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  stated,  but  is  frequently 
neglected.  Visitors  may,  however,  do  much  good  by  noting  down 
any  faults  which  they  may  observe,  and  submitting  thetr  obser- 
vations to  the  committee  and  managers  of  schools. 

Pupil-  Teachers. 

In  schools  where  the  average  attendance  exceeds  100  children  > 
teachers  need  the  assistance  of  a  well-trained  pupil  teacher  or  ap- 
prentioey  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  These  youths  may  be  em- 
ployed at  intervals  in  superintending  the  monitors  of  one  division 
in  the  school.  The  remarks,  however,  which  they  may  have  oc- 
casion to  make  should  always  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  visitors. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  superintendence  is,  however, 
comparatively  small,  compared  with  the  advantage  derivable  from 
the  direct  personal  instruction  of  a  pupil  teacher,  whose  instruc- 
tion and  moral  tone  are  equal  to  the  duty. 

They  should  be  more  especially  engaged  in  teaching,  in  explain- 
ing the  Cateehism,  in  questioning  upon  the  lessons,  in  giving  lessons 
from  the  black  board ;  and  after  sufficient  preparation  and  trial, 
they  may  occasionally  give  collective  lessons  in  elementary  subjects. 

A  manual  for  the  use  of  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  is  a  great 
desideratum ;  its  want  ean  only  be  supplied  by  the  exertions  of 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  pupil  teacher  should  have  access  to  the  books  in  the 
library,  but  should  never  read  a  book  without  writing  an  abstract 
of  its  contents,  or  undergoing  a  friva  voce  examination. 

All  written  examinations  should  be  preserved  in  a  book,  with 
the  date,  and  remarks  of  the  examiner. 

The  private  comforts,  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  of  pupil 
teachers  will,  of  course,  be  matters  of  consideration  to  the  managers 
of  schools.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  they  do  not  neglect 
physical  exercises,  that  they  rise  early,  retire  to  rest  at  reasonable 
hours,  and  contract  no  acquaintance  with  idle,  ignorant,  or  dissolute 
youths  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  certificate  of  conduct  will  be  always  expected,  which  should 
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be  signed  by  the  teacher  and  superintendent  of  each  school,  and  an 
account  of  the  youth's  proficiency  will  be  furnished  by  the  examiner. 

The  payment  of  pupil  teachers  must  depend  upon  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance. .  About  nine  shillings  a-week  will  be  required  in 
London.  It  will  be  the  best  plan  to  make  the  master  or  mistress 
a  proper  allowance  for  their  boards  lodging,  and  instruction. 

The  observations  made  upon  public  teachers  will  be  more  or 
less  applicable  to  monitors^  according  to  their  age,  acquirements^ 
and  to  the  character  of  their  employment.  It  seems  to  be  allowed 
universally  that  all  monitors  who  are  permanently  employed  in  that 
capacity  should  be  paid,  trained,  and  instructed. 

1 .  The  payments  are  usually  very  small ;  I  understand  that  they 
are  rarely  suflScient  to  induce  parents  to  keep  the  boys  at  school 
beyond  the  usual  age.  The  weekly  payment  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  and  diligence  of  the  monitors.  They  may 
receive  one  halfpenny,  one  penny,  or  twopence  daily,  and  provided 
that  the  master  report  favourably  upon  their  conduct,  and  that  they 
forfeit  no  one  day's  payment  for  absence,  neglect,  or  other  faults, 
they  should  receive  in  addition  two  days'  allowance  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Thus,  supposing  a  monitor  to  receive  twopence  a-day, 
his  weekly  earnings  will  be  \0d,  +  Ad.,  which  one  absence  or 
bad  mark  would  reduce  to  eightpence.  So^  if  the  monitor  receive 
one  halfpenny,  he  will  earn  threepence -halfpenny  by  regular  at- 
tendance, &c,  and  forfeit  three  halfpence  for  the  first  serious 
offence. 

In  small  schools  it  will  be  far  better  to  pay  one,  or,  at  the  most, 
two  monitors  at  the  higher  rate,  than  to  make  a  small  payment  to 
half  a  dozen. 

The  causes  for  which  a  monitor  loses  his  reward  should,  of 
course,  be  distinctly  specified  beforehand^  and  the  regulations 
should  be  steadily  adhered  to.  I  consider  that  absence  from 
school — or  even  late  attendance — talking  in  school — striking  a 
child — neglect  in  preparing  black  board — in  distributing  books, 
slates,  pencils,  &c.,  or  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  lessons,  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  stopping  payment.  I  do  not  mention  lying, 
swearing/*  or  other  vices,  because  no  honest  master  will  employ  a 
boy  as  monitor  who  is  known  to  be  guilty  of  them.  The  monitor 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  earning  money  for  work  done, 
and  that  it  must  be  punctually  and  carefully  done. 

2.  By  training,  I  mean  that  a  monitor  should  be  instructed  in  the 
management  of  a  class,  and  in  the  method  of  teaching  to  read,  to 
repeat  the  Catechism,  to  write  on  slates  and  paper,  &c.,  and  that 
this  should  be  done  by  the  master  out  of  school-hours.  No  monitor 
ought  to  be  paid  who  is  not  trained  to  his  work.  Before  the  pay- 
ment of  a  monitor  is  decided  upon,  the  superintendent,  or  active 
manager  of  a  school,  will  do  well  to  watch  him  during  the 
management  of  a  class.  If  he  speaks  unnecessarily,  pushes  the 
boys,  scolds  them,  puts  ridiculous  or  unmeaning  questions,  he  is 
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not  fit  to  be  employed,  much  less  deserving  to  be  remunerated. 
Proper  training  may  not  indeed  suffice  to  make  intelligent  teachers 
of  mere  boys^  but  it  ought  and  will  enable  them,  if  attentive,  to  con- 
duct much  of  the  business  without  confiisipn  or  loss  of  time. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  schoolmaster  for  the  training  of  the 
monitors  ought  to  be  entered  upon  the  time-table,  since  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  visitors  would  be  especially  desirous  of  witnessing 
this  part  of  his  work.  The  master  will  be  amply  repaid  for  any 
trouble  he  may  bestow  upon  the  monitors'  trainings  by  their  in- 
creased usefulness  in  school. 

3.  Monitors  should  also  receive  special  instruction,  in  order  to 
compensate  them  for  their  loss  of  time,  while  assisting  the  master. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  generally  learn  by 
teaching.  At  present  they  often  unlearn  by  idle  and  negligent 
repetitions,  or  acquire  a  rooted  dislike  to  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant subjects.  They  require  such  instruction,  moreover,  in  order 
to  conduct  those  portions  of  the  lessons  which  are  intrusted  to 
them  with  any  degree  of  efficiency. 

For  this  purpose,  arrangements  may  be  made  (i)  to  allow 
them  time  for  arithmetic,  writing,  &c.,  whenever  their  several 
classes  are  writing  from  the  black  board,  or  receiving  instruction 
from  the  master ;  and  (2)  to  send  them  into  the  first  class  for 
the  most  important  lessons,  especially  for  those  which  are  conducted 
by  the  master  himself,  or  by  the  visitor  of  the  school. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient,  unless  they  have  instruction 
out  of  school-hours,  which  I  hold  to  be  so  indispensable  that,  if 
their  attendance  cannot  be  secured  at  any  other  time,  I  would 
dismiss  all  the  school,  excepting  the  monitors  and  those  boys  who 
are  nearly  equal  to  them,  half  an  hour  each  day  before  the  usual 
time.  If,  however,  the  instruction  be  useful  and  interesting,  and 
the  master  be  in  earnest,  1  believe  that,  either  in  the  evening  or 
early  in  the  morning,  the  best  monitors  could  be  got  together  for 
this  purpose. 

They  should  also  be  encouraged  and  desired  to  prepare  lessons 
at  home.  A  monitor  who  is  in  school  from  nine  to  four  o'clock, 
with  an  interval  of  two  hours,  ought  to  learn  a  great  deal  out  of 
school-hours.  When  he  receives  his  weekly  pay,  he  should  pro- 
duce written  abstracts,  or  give  some  proof  that  he  has  acquired  some 
useful  knowledge  in  the  hiterval.  The  memory  and  invention  of 
boys  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  our  schools.  A  monitor  may 
be  expected  at  the  end  of  each  week  to  repeat  some  instructive 
passage  by  heart,  or  to  display  greater  skill  in  the  analysis  of  a 
sentence. 

The  monitore  should  have  access  to  some  books  under  the  special 
directions  of  the  master ;  for  unless  they  acquire  the  habit  and  love 
of  reading,  they  will  never  be  intelligent  teachers. 

The  monitors  should  undergo  frequent  periodical  examinations. 
ITie  questions  proposed  to  them  should  be  entered  in  a  writing- 
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book^  together  with  their  answers.  This  will  enable  examiners 
to  estimate  the  rate  of  their  improvement. 

Considering  that  the  most  intelligent  and  attentive  mooitors 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  selected  for  pupil  teachers,  and  thus 
put  in  the  way  of  attaining  a  permanent  and  honourable  position 
in  after-life^  it  seems  highly  probable  if  these^  or  similar,  regula- 
tions are  adopted,  that  parents  will  be  induced  to  leave  their  sons  at 
school  until  the  age  of  14,  at  least,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  aid 
the  masters  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  youths  properly  qualified  for  that  office. 

The  above  suggestions  apply  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  There 
will  be  less  difficulty  in  many  places  in  retaining  intelligent  and 
well-conducted  girls.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  above  specified^ 
girls  should  be  expert  in  needle-work.  The  points  in  which  ihey 
are  most  likely  to  be  deficient  are,  ciphering,  English  composition, 
and  general  information.  The  importance  of  these  subjects  cannot 
be  too  strongly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  in  girls* 
schools. 


The  efficiency  of  a  school  depends  so  materially  upon  the 
punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  enforce  the  regulations  which  appear  calculated  to  improve 
the  habits  of  children  in  this  respect. 

When  the  absences  are  properly  registered,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  representation  to  the  parents  of  the  most  irregular  atten- 
dants may  produce  a  strong  effect.  The  master  or  superintendent 
of  a  school  should  visit  the  parents  for  this  purpose  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

In  some  schools  the  children  are  conducted  to  and  from  school 
by  monitors,  or  steady  youths  residing  in  the  same  district.  This 
plan  is  found  to  be  very  successful,  but  requires  great  care  and 
attention. 

Punishment  for  absence  or  late  attendance  should  not  be  inflicted 
without  a  strict  inquiry  hito  the  cause  :  the  children  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  the  fault  of  parents. 

Absence  from  prayers  should  never  be  permitted  for  any  reason 
short  of  absolute  necessitv. 

Rewards,  if  any  system  be  adopted  in  a  school,  ought  never  to 
be  griven  without  reference  to  these  considerations. 

The  lessons  which  are  most  likely  to  attract  the  children,  and 
nfluence  the  parents,  may  be  arranged  for  the  first  hour  of  school. 

Suspension  tickets,  or  cards  sent  to  the  parents,  on  which  they 
may  write  for  leave  of  absence,  assigning  the  reason  for  the  appli- 
cation, are  sometimes  used,  and  with  good  effect. 

The  loss  of  place  in  class,  where  places  are  registered  and 
rewards  depend  upon  them,  seems  to  be  a  suitable  punishment  for 
late  attendance. 

On  comparing  the  registe ri  of  schools  under  similar  circum- 
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stances,  both  in  London  and  the  country^  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  vast  disparity  of  results  in  point  of  attendance.  The 
influence  of  a  school  may  be  partly  estimated  by  this  criterion. 
Parents  are  seldom  negligent  in  sending  their  children  in  timCi 
when  they  believe  that  the  instruction  is  really  valuable ;  and  in 
schools  of  high  character,  regulations  of  great  strictness  are  en- 
fereed^  comparatively  speaking,  with  little  difficulty  and  few  com- 
plaints. In  one  school  of  300  children,  the  average  number  of 
absences  in  a  month  does  not  exceed  three  or  four. 


A  printed  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  school,  with  a  brief 
address  to  the  parents,  is  frequently  given  to  them  when  they  bring 
their  children  for  admission.  These  papers  are  sometimes  to  be 
found  pasted  on  the  ivalls  of  cottages,  and  produce  an  excellent 
impression  j  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  or  hymns,  repeated 
by  the  children,  may  be  printed  on  the  same  sheet. 

Revoards  and  Punishments, 

Rewards  of  some  kind  are  given  in  most  schools,  and  notwith- 
standing the  objections  urged  by  persons  of  great  experience  and 
judgment^  are  generally  considered  to  be  indispensable,  or  highly 
conducive  to  meir  efficiency.  Without  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  this  question^  I  would  suggest  that  when  they  are  given, 
they  should  be  distributed  upon  a  fixed  system,  and  according 
to  rules  previously  determined  and  printed,  and  generally  under- 
stood by  the  children  and  parents. 

They  should  depend  upon  a  mixed  estimate  of  good  conduct 
and  of  proficiency  in  religious  and  secular  learning. 

The  committee  or  managers  of  a  school  may  distribute  them 
after  the  periodical  examinations,  with  due  reference  to  the  report 
of  the  master,  and  the  facts  recorded  in  the  registers. 

Prize-medals  appear  to  be  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
of  no  intrinsic   utility,  and  may  foster  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 

conceit. 

Articles  of  clothing,  stockings,  shirts,  &c.,  made  by  the  children, 
the  materials  being  ftirnished  at  the  expense  of  the  school,  are  in 
some  instances  given  to  the  parents  of  the  most  deserving  children. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  best  effect  is  produced  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  instructive  and  entertaining  books ;  but  each 
child  should  present  those  he  has  already  received  when  entitled 
to  another;  this  will  suflSce  to  prevent  neglect  or  abuse  of  the 
books;  the  children  ought,  however,  to  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  book  should  bear  evidence  of  its  being  used. 

Handsomely  bound  books  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  given 
to  children ;  although,  on  leaving  school,  a  bible  and  prayer-book, 
with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  a  testimonial  of  character  from 
the  visitor,  will  be  a  welcome  memorial  of  the  past,  and  may  be 
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of  permanent  benefit.  It  is  usual  at  Hackney,  and  in  other 
parishes,  to  give  rewards  to  boys  and  girls  who  bring  certificates 
of  good  conduct  from  their  employers  after  a  year's  trial  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  school. 

Corporal  punishments  are  not  found  to  be  necessary  in  those 
girls'  schools  which  are  most  remarkable  for  good  discipline  and 
efficient  teaching.  If  the  mistress  be  firm,  sweet-tempered,  and 
right-minded,  she  will  find  no  difliculty  in  maintaining  her 
authority.  I  have  seen  a  large  school  in  one  of  the  poorest 
quarters  of  London  in  which  a  young  woman  brought  200  undis* 
ciplined  girls  into  proper  order  within  three  months,  without  using 
or  threatening  to  use  the  cane. 

If  corporal  punishments  are  necessary  in  boys'  schools,  and  1 
am  far  from  denying  this  to  be  the  case  at  present,  it  is  at  least 
equally  necessary  that  they  be  administered  without  a  suspicion  of 
caprice  or  partiality. 

The  faults  for  which  the  master  is  allowed  to  use  the  cane 
should  be  distinctly  explained.  I  think  that  vicious  or  rebellious 
habits  alone  should  be  so  punished. 

The  cane  should  be  furnished  to  the  master  by  the  school- 
managers,  and  he  should  on  no  account  use  any  other  instru- 
ment—  should  never  strike  a  boy — ^puU  his  ears  or  bis  hair— or 
even  touch  him  •  in  anger.  One  such  act  would  deserve  a  severe 
reprimand  ;  the  habit  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

The  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  after  school-hours  in  the 
presence  of  the  monitors,  and  of  those  boys  who  show  a  tendency 
towards  those  specific  oflences  tor  which  the  culprits  are  chastued. 
The  cane  should  be  applied  on  the  hand ;  if  a  boy  will  not  sub- 
mit, the  case  must  be  reported  to  the  committee;  but  it  is,  on 
many  accounts,  unadvisable  to  let  the  master  beat  him  on  the 
back,  or  struggle  with  him ;  and  every  stripe  should  be  registered 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Tho  committee  will  thus  be  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  of  the  success 
of  the  master  in  checking  bad  propensities  and  eradicating  bad 
habits.  H'hey  may  be  disposed,  upon  inquiry,  to  recommend  a 
difierent  course  as  likely  to  succeed  with  violent  or  obstinate 
children.  They-will  admonish  boys  whose  names  are  frequently 
entered  on  the  black  list ;  and  few  parents  will  disregard  judicious 
and  kind  remonstrances  from  their  clergyman,  when  he  proves  to 
them  that  the  habits  acquired,  or  not  corrected  at  home,  compel 
the  schoolmaster  to  chastise  their  children  as  a  warning  to  them- 
selves and  their  companions. 

Many  clergymen,  with  whom  I  have  conferred  upon  this  plan, 
are  convincecf  that  it  is  likely  to  diminish  the  frequency,  and  in- 
crease the  efficacy  of  the  punishments,  which  they  are  unwillingly 
induced  to  permit. 
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It  should  be  observed  that,  the  object  being  attained^  the  book 
speciryiug  the  names  and  offences  of  individuals  should  be  de- 
stroyed; the  general  results,  however,  should  be  recorded,  in 
order  that  the  managers  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the  school  at 
dilTerent  times,  and  under  different  masters. 

Metlwds  of  Teaching. 

In  offering  suggestions  upon  this  subject,  my  objects  have  been 
—1,  to  extend  the  direct  and  personal  influence  of  teachers  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children ;  2,  to  give  systematic  and 
precise  directions  for  the  lessons  which  a  well-trained  monitor  may 
conduct ;  and,  3,  to  improve  the  elementary  instruction. 

1.  The  first  object  appears  likely  to  be  effected  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  general  adoption  of  what  are  called  collective 
lessons. 

For  this  purpose  the  teacher  arranges  two  or  three  large  classes 
on  forms^  or  at  the  parallel  desks,  taking  care  to  place  them  so 
that  he  may  be  distinctly  heard  by  every  pupil,  and  may  keep 
every  countenance  in  sight.  '^Fhis  may  be  done  quite  as  effectually 
as  when  the  children  are  seated  on  a  gallery,  which  is  seldom 
found  in  National  schools.  I  have  frequently  catechized  50  or  60 
children  in  this  manner. 

The  subject  of  collective  lessons  may  be  either  religious  o 
secular. 

In  the  former  case  the  teacher  will  either  give  clear  explana- 
tions of  the  Church  Catechism,  illustrating  its  doctrines  by 
examples  and  texts  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  he  will  take  a  portion 
of  Scriptural  narrative  as  the  basis  for  practical  observations. 

To  do  this  with  effect,  he  will  previously  determine  upon  the 
extent  and  character  of  each  lesson.  A  young  master  will  pro- 
bably prepare  a  written  schedule  of  the  lesson,  and  submit  it  to 
the  clerfifyman.  The  catechetical  series  will  supply  him  with 
facts  and  system.  The  teaching,  even  of  intelligent  and  ingenious 
persons,  is  otherwise  apt  to  be  vague  and  deficient  in  arrangement. 

He  should  not  attempt  too  much  at  a  time.  One  or  two  im- 
portant truths  clearly  stated,  and  skilfully  explained,  will  remain 
permanently  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  some  pupils,  and  others 
will  be  prepared  for  their  reception  on  a  future  occasion. 

He  will  take  care  that  the  answer  which  is  given  by  one  or 
more  pupils  shall  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  others. 
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Witli  this  view  he  will  repeat  it  himself  slowly  and  distinctly,  cor- 
recting any  inaccurate  expressions^  then  cause  the  children  to 
repeat  it  simultaneously,  and  then  elicit  the  answer  from  several, 
who  were  previously  unable  to  supply  it. 

When  the  master  suggests  the  answer,  which  will  frequently  be 
the  case,  it  should  be  done  candidly  and  openly.  Boys  readily 
detect  and  despise  dishonesty  in  lessons. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  hard  words,  provided  that 
the  meaning  be  not  beyond  die  children's  capacity ;  but  every  new 
word  must  be  clearly  explained ;  the  teacher  may  thus  extend 
the  vocabulary  of  his  pupils,  while  he  exercises  their  faculties 
and  developes  their  intelligence. 

It  is  right  to  preface  this  lesson  by  a  very  brief  and  practical 
address  or  prayer.  It  should  always  be  concluded  by  a  summary 
repetition,  and  in  doing  this  the  teacher  may  omit  leading  words 
in  order  to  test  the  attention  and  ingenuity  of  the  children. 

They  may  sing  one  or  two  verses  of  a  hymn  before  they  return 
to  their  usual  places. 

The  above  remarks  apply  more  or  less  to  various  branches  of 
secular  instruction.  Geography  is  taught  very  eifectively  upon 
this  plan,  provided  that  the  master  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  has  a  memory  well  stored  with 
interesting  facts. 

The  introduction  to  Sullivan's  '  Geography  Generalized  *  gives 
precise  and  useful  directions. 

Grammar,  English  history,  natural  history,  and  subjects  of 
general  information  are  well  adapted  for  collective  teaching. 

Large  maps  should  always  be  suspended  during  this  lesson,  so 
that  the  children  may  see  tne  places  pointed  out  by  the  teacher : 
globes  are  still  more  useful. 

Drawings  of  costume,  remarkable  buildings,  natural  produc- 
tions, &c.,  are  used  in  infant-schools.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  introduced  in  all  schools.  Cabinets  of  objects, 
sets  of  mechanical  apparatus,  &c.,  give  liveliness,  interest,  and 
distinctness  to  the  teaching  of  a  good  master.  TOiey  are  not  very 
expensive,  and  last  a  long  time. 

The  teacher  should  never  forget  that  the  objects  of  collective 
lessons  are  at  once  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  elder  pupils,  and 
to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  youngest ;  no  child  should  learn 
the  lesson  without  acquiring  some  useful  and  practical  informatifHi. 

During  the  time  that  one  division  of  the  scnool  is  engaged  with 
this  lesson,  the  others  should  be  employed  in  writing  on  slates  from, 
the  black-board,  or  on  paper,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
upil  teacher  and  the  assistant  monitors.     This  arrangement  will 
e  entered  of  course  on  the  time-table. 

I  may  observe  that  the  clergyman  will  find  such  an  arrange- 
ment very  convenient  in  catechizing  the  children. 

After  the  collective  lesson  the  boys  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
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should  write  an  acoaunt  of  what  thqr  have  learned.  The  abstracts, 
whic^  are  tolerably  complete^  may  then  be  written  in  copy-books. 

The  leading  words  of  the  summary  may  be  written  on  black 
boards  beforehand,  and  the  second  class  may  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  sentences. 

TheL  texts,  or  the  entire  lesson,  if  not  too  long,  may  be  copied  by 
the  other  pupils  from  the  black  board.  English  composition  may 
dius  be  gradually  introduced. 

Writing  from  Dictation. 

Directions  to  Monitors. 

1.  Every  word  must  be  repeated  slowly  and  distinctly. 

2.  The  length  of  sentences  must  be  regulated  by  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils. 

3.  No  sentence  should  be  repeated  more  than  twice ;  much  time 
is  lost  by  frequent  repetitions^  which  prove  either  that  the  boys  are 
iniproperly  classed,  or  that  the  monitor  has  some  defect  in 
enunciation. 

4.  About  60  words  can  be  written  in  10  minutes^  even  when 
they  are  given  out  letter  by  letter. 

5.  The  slates  must  be  thoroughly  corrected ;  this  takes  up  much 
time,  and  the  pupils  should  be  employed  in  writing  words  from 
cards,  or  in  working  sums  upon  the  other  side  of  their  slates^ 
until  they  are  severally  called  up.  When  the  slate  is  coirected 
each  boy  should  learn  the  sentence  by  heart.  The  master  will  of 
course  select  a  lesson  which  conveys  some  useful  information, 
such  as  a  text,  or  rule  in  grammar,  or  geographical  definition,  with 
special  reference  to  the  subjects  explained  in  collective  teaching. 

No  rubbing  out  should  be  allowed  while  the  lesson  is  proceeding. 
If  a  pupil  detect  an  error  he  may  cross  out  the  word^  but  not 
obliterate  it. 

Black  Board. 

Until  the  children  can  write  down  ordinary  words  correctly  from 
dictation,  they  will  learn  more  by  copying  sentences  from  the 
black  board. 

Words  may  be  omitted,  which  they  are  likely  to  supply  from 
memory,  at  first  easy  words,  and  then  the  leading  words.  This 
may  be  continued  until  they  are  able  to  fill  up  the  skeleton  of  a 
sentence. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  nearly 
all  the  Catechism,  may  thus  be  thoroughly  learned  in  less  time 
than  by  the  usual  method  of  repetition ;  while  the  noise  of  the 
school  will  of  course  be  greatly  diminished. 

I  believe  that  the  increased  use  of  the  black-board  has  been  one 
great  cause  of  the  improvement  noticeable  in  some  of  the  largest 
metrc^litan  sdiools. 
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Repetition  of  Catechism,  Hymns,  S^c. 

The  inarticulate  and  confused  enunciation  of  children  inay  be 
corrected  by  teaching  them  word  by  word,  instead  of  giving  out 
long  sentences.  The  children  should  repeat  each  word  after  the 
monitor^  first  separately^  then  simultaneously. 

Each  word  should  be  explained  by  easy  synonyms^  and  by  con- 
structing familiar  sentences.  A  monitor  who  cannot  do  this  is  not 
fit  to  conduct  a  class.  Young  boys  and  girls  can  do  it  when  they 
are  properly  trained. 

Readvig  Lessons  in  the  Lower  Classes, 

When  there  is  an  infant-school>  children  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  National  school  who  are  unable  to  read  easy  monosyllables. 

Children  appear  to  learn  reading  most  rapidly,  and  with  least 
defect  of  pronunciation,  in  schools  where  a  system  is  adopted  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  recommended  for  the  Catechism. 

The  monitor  reads  one  word,  which  is  then  clearly  pronounced  by 
the  first  child,  then  repeated  by  the  whole  class,  and  so  to  the  end 
of  a  sentence.  This  should  not  be  done  more  than  twice  or  thrice ; 
it  is  then  better  to  read  over  the  sentence,  explaining  it  familiarly, 
and  questioning  the  children.  When,  they  know  the  words  and 
understand  the  sentence,  they  may  read  it  round  the  class,  word  by 
word,  without  the  assistance  of  the  monitor ;  they  may  then  be 
called  upon  to  read  the  sentence  separately.  This  cannot  be  done 
at  one  lesson ;  but  where  the  subject  is  judiciously  selected,  it  may 
be  recurred  to  at  intervals.  Three  reading  lessons,  each  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

In  the  interim  the  children  will  be  employed  in  writing  words  on 
slates  (the  words  which  have  occurred  in  the  reading  lesson  being 
selected  in  preference  to  any  others),  or  in  learning  from  dictation. 

Until  the  children  are  able  to  read  simple  narratives  with  faci- 
lity, I  believe  that  this  method,  with  suitable  variations,  will  be 
found  successful.  The  master,  the  pupil-teacher^  or  the  most 
skilful  monitors,  will  endeavour  to  take  the  explanatory  part  of 
each  lesson  as  frequently  as  possible.  Drawings,  maps,  and  natural 
objects,  will  be  of  great  use  in  this  work. 

Children  of  five  years  old  and  upwards  should  learn  to  read  easy 
saitences  in  six  months,  upon  the  average.  Some  will  learn  in 
three  months  and  some  in  nine ;  the  exceptions  are  not  numerous 
of  those  who  require  a  longer  time,  with  proper  care. 

In  the  classes,  where  easy  narratives  are  read,  it  is  useful  to  let 
the  children  write  down  the  leading  words  previously  from  the  black 
board,  with  simple  explanations  of  the  meaning.  This  should  be 
done  by  the  monitor  of  each  class  before  school-hours. 

The  stops  should  be  noticed  in  the  reading, — ^each  stop  counting 
as  a  word  in  passing  round  the  class. 

The  parables  and  discourses  of  our  Saviour  are  often  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  children  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  read  or  under- 
stand them. 

Lessons  from  the  Psalms^  compendiums  of  Scriptural  narratives^ 
especially  of  the  Life  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  First  arid  parts 
of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge^ are  best  adapted  for  children  who  have  been  one  year  in 
school^  and  are  between  six  and  seven  years  old. 

The  defects  most  common  in  the  reading  of  the  other  classes^ 
comprising  children,  upon  the  average,  from  8  to  II  or  12  years 
old,  are  indistinct  and  hasty  reading,  neglect  of  punctuation,  omis- 
sion of  aspirates,  and  other  vulgarities  of  pronunciation,  and  want 
of  interest  in  the  subject  evinced  by  an  unintelligent  and  monoto- 
nous repetition.  These  defects  will^  of  course,  be  remedied  only  by 
the  development  of  the  children's  intellect ;  but  certain  methods  of 
a  simple  and  practical  character  may  facilitate  the  teacher's  endea- 
vour to  overcome  them. 

Instead  of  reading  to  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
better  to  read  to  the  end  of  a  period ;  and  when  the  teacher  couductB 
the  lesson,  he  should  cause  some  of  the  children  to  read  two  or  ihree 
sentences,  or  not  less  than  half  a  page,  taking  great  pains  to  correct 
every  fault,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  class  to  his 
observations.  The  teacher  will  also  read  the  sentences  himself 
occasionally,  and  not  desist  until  the  boy  whom  he  calls  out  for  that 
purpose  imitate  the  intonation  of  his  voice  correctly. 

Hasty  reading  may  be  corrected  by  forcing  the  childi*en  to  pause 
afler  every  word,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  repeat  it  in  turns.  By 
placing  two  boys  at  some  distance,  and  causing  one  without  a  book 
to  repeat  each  word  after  the  reader,  indistinct  utterance  is  often 
cured  in  a  short  time. 

To  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  class,  the  monitor  should  call 
upon  children  in  different  places  to  continue  the  sentence ;  and 
in  general  it  is  advisable  to  let  two  divisions  read  alternately. 

The  circulating  system  generally  tends  to  give  liveliness  to  the 
reading.  Some  masters,  who  object  to  it  upon  the  whole,  intro- 
duce it  occasionally  when  the  attention  of  the  children  seems  to 
flag. 

In  addition  to  texts,  catechism,  and  hymns^  large  portions  of 
Scripture  are  learned  in  many  schools.  Instead  of  repeating  these 
lessons  viva  voce,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  write  them 
from  memory.  I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  me- 
mory of  children  is  not  suflSciently  exercised  in  National  schools. 

Arithmetic  is  rarely  taught  upon  a  good  system.  I  have  recom- 
mended Dr.  Short's  ^Arithmetic,'  the  *  Dublin  Arithmetic,'  M'Leod's 
for  the  use  of  monitors,  and  Colenso's  for  pupil  teachers. 

Numeration  and  practical  application  of  the  first  rules  are  often 
neglected. 

Children  will  always  make  rapid  progress  in  geography  when  the 
master  explains  the  principles,  and  they  have  access  to  maps,  and 
[I.]  o 
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books  of  travels  and  voyages.     They  should  draw  maps  on  th«r 
slates,  first  from  copies,  then  from  memory. 

The  '  History  of  England,'  lately  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,*  is  a  valuable  and  judicious  com- 
pendium ;  and  especially  adapted  to  elevate  the  moral  character, 
and  exercise  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  higher  classes. 

Physical  exercises  in  and  out  of  school,  marchings  a  well-arranged 
system  of  elementary  movements  for  hands,  feet,  &c.,  are  exceed- 
ingly conducive  to  good  order,  prevent  or  correct  listless  and  lounging 
habits,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  confined  to 
infant-schools.  It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  stating  the 
qualifications  of  monitors  in  the  first  section,  questions  referring 
to  this  subject  are  universally  answered  by  a  blank.  At  Norwich, 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  and  improve  the 
system,  and  I  have  frequently  suggested  to  school-managers  the 
propriety  of  taking  it  into  consideration.  Where  there  is  a  play- 
ground, gymnastic  apparatus  is  sometimes  to  be  found. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  infant-schools  differs  so  widdy  from 
that  of  the  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  that  children  usually 
lose  much,  and,  I  fear,  suffer  much  when  they  are  transferred  to 
the  latter.  The  object  of  many  suggestions  which  I  have  made 
has  been  to  assimilate  or  harmonize  the  methods  and  subjects  of 
instruction.  In  the  latter  schools  this  will  be  in  some  measure 
effected  by  the  collective  lessons,  by  the  use  of  pictures,  maps, 
figures,  &c.,  and  by  more  frequently  questioning  and  explanation. 

In  the  infant- schools,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  suggested  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  arithmetic,  to  spelling,  to  vniting  o& 
slates,  and  to  the  clear  and  perfect  repetition  of  part  of  the  Oite- 
chism.  When  children  are  removed  from  the  in&nt-schools  an  entry 
should  be  made  in  the  register,  stating  their  position  in  the  upper 
school.  And  the  teachers  under  whose  care  they  are  then  placed 
should  report  any  deficiencies  in  their  instructioa  which  they  may 
remark  to  the  visitor  or  committee. 

I  have  also  recommended,  in  some  instances,  that  the  teachers 
of  the  boys  and  girls  should  visit  the  infant-9cho<^  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  present  a  written  account  of  what  they  observe  to  the 
clergyman ;  and  this,  not  eo  much  that  they  may  detect  faults, 
as  that  they  may  derive  instruction  from  the  afibctionate  and 
skilful  mode  of  teacliing. 

In  concluding  this  last  part  of  my  Report,  I  must  apologize 
both  for  the  diffuseness  and  the  incompleteness  of  my  remarks. 
For  the  first  I  can  only  plead  my  anxiety  to  be  understood  by  the 
persons  for  whose  use  the  suEgestioos  are  intended  as  an  excuse  ; 
the  latter  defect  is  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  which 
involves  many  difficult  and  disputed  questions.  It  is  prcJbable  that 
methods,  founded  upon  deeper  principles;,  and  contemplating  more 
* '    "    *"  ■ '  ■     -  -  -     -  -       .  -  - 
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extensive  results,  will  be  introduced  when  the  importanae  at 
elementary  instruction^  and  the  necessity  of  efforts  oommensurate 
to  that  importance  shall  be  generally  understood  and  felt  In  the 
mean  time  it  noay  be  hoped,  that  simple  and  obvious  suggestions, 
such  as  the  opportunities  which  your  Lordships'  inspectors  enjoy, 
will  enable  them  to  collect,  may  serve  at  least  to  pr«p^re  the 
way  for  future  improvements. 

I  am,  wifii  great  respect. 
Your  Lordships'  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

P.  C.  COOK. 


APPENDIX. 


Monitors. 


The  following  statement  of  the  acquirements,  tec.,  of  moait«w, 
whom  I  have  examined  in  the  Metropolitan  schools,  is  printed 
without  alteration  from-  my  Reports.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
thought  suflScient  to  give  the  general  results ;  but  k  is  desirable 
that  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  these  questions  sftiould  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  the  quaUfications  of  those 
to  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  children's  instruction  is  oomnuttcd* 
and  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  system  which  produces  these  results. 
I  should  state  that  I  have  usually  shown  the  papers  in  which  these 
statements  were  made  to  the  school*managers,  and  explained  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  marks  werp  assigned. 
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40 
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41 
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32 
40 
41 
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30 
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17 

11 
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12 
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ATTAINMEMTB  OF  HOJOTOIW, 


itllmutlc:  AiqiialBte 
ilh— A{  SklllU-^. 


=  1 

■hS 


B.  W. 
L.  H. 
A.  8. 
L.  C. 
H.  F. 
T.  D. 
H.H. 


G.W. 
W,  C. 
W.  P. 
C.  K. 
T.  R. 


KB. 
K.  C. 
GR. 
T.  r. 

S.M. 
M.  T. 

M.S. 
E.T. 


R.M. 
Q.H. 
J.O. 

C.  C. 

B.O. 
M.  T. 

W.W.  . 

J.S. 

E.O, 


3  jBui    : 

I]  27wn 
3fMn 
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1          luSlB^o,.          j      lt.D«wtog. 

III  Pliyiicl 
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1 

if 

1 

5 
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! 

1 

j 
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1 

i 

J 

i 

X 

1 

j 

j 

i 
ij 

, 

■ 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

' 

; 

X 

X 
X 

. 

: 

X 

X 

X 
X 

; 

: 

p 

Smthi 
Smihi 
6  mil.! 

. 2  year* 

■     • 

No   .     . 
No   .     . 
No   . 
No   .     . 

11 

: 

30 

34 
28 
22 

24 
28 

23 
26 
31 
17 

23 
26 
19 

Teiira 

9tDlU 

'  9' 

'  8* 
7 
6 

10 
9 
9 

7 
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Svclion  I. 


No.  of 
School. 


14. 
Boyi. 


GirU. 


15. 


16. 
BoyH. 


Girli. 

17. 
18. 


Nam* 

or 

Monitor, 

or 

Papil- 

Teacher. 


J.Q. 
C.  H. 
J.  W. 
B.  IX 
J.  W. 

£•   Am 

F.  L. 


« 


Age. 


J.  Ij.  • 

C.  M*  • 

H.  M«  • 

K.D.  . 

H.  Jtt.  • 

F.  B.  . 

G.  B.  . 

T.W.  . 

J.J.  . 

B«  B.  • 

M.  B.  . 

R.  W.  . 

H.  W.  . 

A.  P.  . 

•—  M. 

—  C.  . 


G.S. 
R.F. 
A.  F. 
VLP. 
G.  F. 


I 

I 


3 
2 
0 
3 
1 
1 
2 

J* 

(9* 


3 

4 
2 

2i 
2 

2 

0 

9 

8 

4 
3 
0 
0 


6  yeara 
4  years 
4  yean 

3  yean 

4  yean 


5  yean 

6  years 
6  yean 

v^y  I^year 
,0  I  3  yean 
0     4  yean 

5  yean 


ATTAINMBMTB  OF  MONtTOBS, 


la  Reading. 


9 

■  < 
a 


5  yean 

3  yean 
3  yean 
3  yean 

3  yean 

23rwn 
2  yean 

2  yean 

5  yean 
5  yean 

t;i. 
2^  yean 
4)  yean| 

5  yean 

3  yean 

8  yean 
f.  i. 

3  yean 

9  yean 
9  yean 


i 

H 

JS 


m 

m 
m 

M 


In  Writiag. 


5" 

i 

a 


I 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

I 

X 

I 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

I 

X 

I    X 
X 
X 
X 

I 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 


] 


M 

i 

pa 


In  Arithmetic  1 


Arithmetics  Aoanalnl 
with— A;  Skiifbl-^. 


nted 


i 


i 

I 

"a 


g 


I 
1 

I 


I 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


■ 

s 

. 

s 

X 


X. 

X 

• 


X 
X 


x 

X 
X 
X 
X 


•   4 


X 

.X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


s 

A 

s 
s 
s 

A 

8 

• 

A 
8 


8 


Si 

< 


s 


8 

8  I  . 


s 

A 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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Section  I. 


No.  of 
School. 


Namo 

or 

Monitor, 

or 

Pupil. 

IVacher. 


Ag«, 


.a 
•g 


•5s 

Ti  a 


ATTAINMBNTS  OP  MONITORS 


In  Rrading. 


s. 

B 


a 


>, 
o 

C 

0 

< 

a 
« 

S 

pa 


> 


J 
I 

M 
H 

•o 

R 

m 

S 


In  Writing. 


In  Arithmetic  t  AoquMnted 
wiUi— A ;  8kl1fbl--S. 


e 
a 

s 


i 


80 

s 

P4 


Q^ 


.8 

•o 
< 


a 
o 


.o 

9 
GO 


• 

2 


a 
o 
-8 
•5 


c 

a 

B 
0 

& 


0 


s 

if 


19. 
Girls. 


Boyi 


20. 
Boyi. 


Girls. 


21. 
Boys. 


Girli. 


22. 
23. 


Xj.  ri«  • 
T.A.  . 
A«  B*      • 

T.  G.  . 

T.W.  . 

W.  E.  . 

J*  \j»  • 

W.H.  . 
W.M.    . 

W.F.     . 

•I.  X  •  l^a« 
R»  J*   M*    • 

R.  C  ■ 
G.  B.  . 
K«  Li«  • 
F.B.  . 
J.  H.  K.  • 
W.  F.  . 
M.  H.  D. 

G.F.H.. 

M>  M.  • 
*!•  9.  • 
M.A.B.. 

a  P.    . 

M.O.     . 

M.  B.  • 
S*  B.       • 

J.  D.  . 
W.W.  . 

O.  L..    • 

CD.     . 

£•  B*      • 


12 
15 
13 
11 

13 
12 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 

10 
10 
12 
9 
11 
10 
10 
11 
12 
10 

10 
10 
9 
12 
11 
12 
12 
10 
14 

10 

8 

10 

10 

15 
11 
11 


f.i. 
5  years 

5  years 

3  years 

f.  i. 
f.  i. 
f.i. 
f.i. 
f.i. 

6  years 

6  years 

5or6yrs. 
5  years 

5  years 

7  years 

4  years 
7  years 

4  years 

6  years 
2^  yearR 

5  yean 

Some  yrs. 

7  vears 

3  years 
5  years 

4  years 
1  year 
3  yearn 
Smths. 


•     • 


•     • 


•     • 


X 
X 
X 


.     X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

• 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

• 
• 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


s 

X 
X 
X 


A 
A 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


s 


A 
A 
A 
A 


A 
A 


A 
A 
A 

s 

X 

s 


• 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

A 
A 
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section  I. 


No.  of 
Scluwl. 


Nam« 

or 

Monitor, 

or 

IVipfl- 

To.icher. 


Age. 


I 


a 


ATTAINMBNTS  OF  MONITOB0, 


In  Reading* 


In  Writing. 


I 


S 
1 

I 

4 


In  Arithniotie  :  Aequaiptnd 


witk— A ;  8kUM 


eqiialpl 


24. 
Boys. 


Girls. 


25. 
Boys. 


GirU. 

26. 
Bo/i. 


Girls. 


27. 
Boys. 

Girls. 


28. 

29. 

Boys. 


r.  C. 

W.  D. 
F.  8. 

E.B. 
J.  D. 
H.J. 


A.C. 
C.  W. 
O.  G. 
i.  U. 
J.G. 

J.  Q. 
A.B. 

G.T. 
T.  B. 
J.T. 
W.K. 

K.H. 
K.H. 
C.  S. 

S.  N. 


L.  W.    . 
A.  0*     < 
ILP.  .  . 
Da  a. 
H*  •*• 
M*  A*  V' 


c.  c. 

K.W. 
B.B. 
£.K. 
A.O. 
W.J?. 


•i 
.1 


11 
12 
12 

12 
13 
13 
12 


12 
11 
12 

12 
12 

11 
12 

134 
12 
12 
134 

lOf 
12 
12 
11 


14 
14 
13 
14 
11 
13 


14 

13. 

14 

13 

13 

13 


f.i. 
f.i. 
f.i. 

8  years 
7  years 
7  yenrv 
7  years 


^years 
l*year 
14  year 
3  years 
6  years 

3  years 

3  years 

3  years 
Of  year 
3  years 
6  months 

4  moaths 

2  yean 
14  year 

3  years 


f.i. 
f.i. 
f.f. 
t%. 
f.i. 


5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 


years 

years 
yeais 

yearn 
jceaip 

yean 


X 
X 

X 


X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


« 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

IX 
X 


X 
X 


# 


• 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X  . 

X  • 

X  . 

I 

-   '  M 

X  . 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


8 

s 
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• 

1 

s 
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31 
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Section  I. 


Nu.  of 
Sdtoo]. 


Gills. 


30. 
Boys. 


Girls. 

31. 
Boys. 


32. 
Boys. 

Girls. 


33. 
Boys. 


34. 


Kmnc 

of 

Mouiior, 

or 

Pupil. 

Teacher. 


Age. 


a 

A 

O 
U3 


■2S 

5- 

J   §5.2 


ATTAINMENTS  OF  MONITORS. 


1 

a  ReAding 

;• 

In  Writing. 

• 

a 

1 

^ 

s 

a 

u 

D. 

•*« 

o 

M 

^ 

< 

(S 

CO 

•3 

•O 

• 

•o 

I 
8. 

B 

• 

1 

o 

3 

8 

s 

•2 

2 
•c 

o 

1 
s. 

a 

• 

c 

0 
W 

In  Arithmetic :  Aequniated 
with— A;  Sknibl— .^ 

a 

• 

8 

g 

o 

3 

• 

» 

• 

e 
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0^ 

s 

«  i 

• 

1 
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e 

"8 

9 

«4 

1 

< 

1 

9 
00 

1* 

"a 

§ 

Is 

1 

J 

X 

«  1 

E.  J. 
A.  B. 
C.  H. 
F.T. 
J.  L. 
J.C. 


C.  E. 
C.H. 
J.  L. 
W.  S. 

H.  B. 
E.  N. 


J.  VV.  M. 

A.  T.  . 
R.  R«  • 
J .  Iv.  • 
T.  H.  . 
C  H.  • 
G.  U.  . 
—  W.  . 
W.  H.  . 
J.  VV.  . 

B.  A.  . 


T.P. 
E.  B. 
A.  P. 
H.& 
E.H. 


J.  P.    . 

12 

J.  u      . 

12 

W.  B.    . 

10 

G.  N.  W. 

9 

J.M.     . 

8 

J.  S.       . 

11 

T.M.     . 

10 

14 

14 

13J 

11 

12 

14 


14 
14 
12i 
14 

14 
12 


17 
15 
16 
10 
12 
12 
15 
12 
13 
12 


12 
11 
12 
13 
14 


7  years 
7  years 
6  years 
3 
6 
7 


years 
years 
years 


3  years 

4  years 
4  years 
2^  years 

3  years 

4  years 


4  years 

4  years 

5  years 
3^  years 


f.  i. 

f.i. 

f.i. 
liyear 
2  years 


4  years 
O^year 

f.i. 

f.i. 

f.  i. 

f.i. 

f.i. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

.  I   X 
X 

X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


s 

X 

s 
s 

X 


A 
A 


X 
K 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


I       I 
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1 

1 

1 

i 
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1  • 
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j  . 
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1 

] 

; 

• 
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A 

• 

; 

B      ■    . 
B      .    ■ 
B      .    . 

A 
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'■■ 
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1 
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13 

17 

iu 
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Section  L 

No.  of 
School. 

Name 

of 

Monitor, 

or 

Pnnil- 

Teacher. 

Age. 

Period  during  which  he  has  received 
Iiutrttctioii. 

ATTAINMENTS  OP  MONITORS 

1 

In  Reading. 

In  Writing. 

la  Arithmetic  (  AeaQainled 
with— A;  Skilftil-S. 

• 

1 

S. 
E 

rf. 

• 

r 

a 
< 

s 

s 

& 
•5 

• 

0 

M 
U 

1 
1 

• 

% 

B 

a 

3 

• 

a 

• 

1 

3 

• 

t 
< 

• 

0. 

i 

• 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

« 

1 

a 

Eseretsee  in  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

35. 

86. 
Boys. 

Girls. 

37.  P.T. 

Girls. 

T.  H.     . 
J.  P.      . 
W.S.     . 
J.S.       . 

G.E.     . 
W.  H.    . 
C.P.      . 
L.  G.     . 

S.  G.      . 
J.B.      . 
J.  G.      . 
E.G.     . 

M.G.     . 

1 

T.  S.      . 

J.  G.      . 
M.  B. 
A.  M.     . 
S.W.     . 

13 
14 
13 
12 

12 
12 

Iff 

11} 

10 

•9 

14 

14 
10 
13 
13 
13 

6  years 

5  year§ 

7  years 
7  years 

f.i. 

f.i. 
14  year 
li  year 

f.i. 

•  • 

4  years 

7  years 

6  or  6  yrs. 
f.i. 

6  years 
6  years 
4  years  1 

1 

• 
• 

X 

X 
X 

• 

< 

K 
K 
K 

• 
• 
• 

< 

• 

• 
• 

> 

X   1 

> 

•  1 

• 

X 
X 

c 

X 

• 

X 
X 
X 
X 

1      XXXXX      X XXXX 

• 

A 

S 

s 
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In  Singing. 

In  Drawing. 

In  Pbyiical 
ExerciiOfl. 

Comparative 
Knowledge  uf 

1 

J 

1 

ll 

|i 

1 
1 

Nnmbor  of  Children  oommittad 
to  hb  Chaxge. 

1 

1 

Aeqoainlanoe  with  ttw  elemeali 
of  the  Notation  of  Miuie. 

jl 

1! 

Ill 
tfj 

11^ 

• 

li 

Q9 

'     1    i 

1*1 

a 

a 

i 

M 

i 

5 

a 

ii 

• 

1 

i 
e 
e 

1 

• 

6 

t 

r 

.9 

• 

00 

• 

1    \ 

A 

X 

9 

* 
•    1 

a      1 

• 

* 

1 

A 

X 

No 

• 

• 

X 
X 
X 

• 

S 

X 
A 

A 

S 

2  yean 

H  yew 

•  • 

•  • 

liyaar 
2mnth8 

No.     . 
No.     . 

•  • 

Sd.penrk. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

24 

18 

• 
• 

14 
16 
22 
15 

9 

• 

• 

• 

23 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

Tears. 

11 
9 

•  • 

•  • 

10* 

6 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 
6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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Report  on  138  Schools  in  the  Western  District,  by  the 

Rev.  H,  W.  Bellairs. 

February,  1845. 

Sir, 

In  conformity  with  directions  received  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  I  commenced  a  tour  of  in- 
spection in  June  last,  and  during  that  and  the  subsequent  months 
visited  138  schools  in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Somerset,  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

7  in  Worcester,  I  3  in  Warwick, 

5  in  Hereford,  I  34  in  Somerset, 


8  in  Dorset, 
27  in  Devon, 
14  in  Cornwall. 


9  in  Monmouth, 
23  in  Gloucester, 
8  in  Oxford, 

In  this  list  I  have  not.  included  several  schools  which  were 
visited  on  the  invitation  of  the  masters  or  managers. 

As  the  state  of  elementary  education  is  much  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  employment  of  the  population,  t  shall  treat  of  the 
above  schools  in  order  under  the  separate  classes  of^ — 

1.  Agricultural  schools,      ]      3.  Manufacturing  schools. 


2.  Mining  ditto. 


4.  Town  ditto. 


Of  the  schools  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  my  district,  I 
would  first  obsen^e  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  great  difficulty 
of  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  poor  appears  to  be  the  low 
state  of  the  school- fimds.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that 
as  soon  as  the  holders  of  property,  or  other  persons  engaged,  have 
erected  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  they  have  ceased  to 
afford  further  assistance,  and  the  consequences  may  easily  be  fore- 
seen. The  edifice  itself  is  with  difficulty  kept  in  repair,  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  built  are  unaccomplished,  an  efficient  master  with 
subsidiary  helps  cannot  be  supported,  and  the  work  commenced  in 
a  right  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  to  some  extent  carried  on  well, 
is  defeated  at  last,  from  a  want  of  that  aid  without  which  all 
that  has  gone  before  may  be  almost  considered  labour  lost. 

In  so  large  a  number  of  schools  as  are  above  mentioned,  it  will 
easily  be  supposed  that  this  remark  will  apply  in  almost  every 
conceivable  degree ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  schools  are  efficient  or 
not,  according  to  the  state  of  their  funds. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this.  Some  schools,  well 
supported,  are  inefficient  from  mismanagement,  incompetency,  or  ill 
temper  in  the  master,  or  other  cause;  and  some  again,  with  every 
disadvantage  as  to  funds,  rise  above  their  difficulties,  and  answer 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted. 
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In  illuBtration  of  this  I  would  select  the  school  at  King's  Caple  in 
Herefordshire,  where  the 

Annual  suhscriptions  and  donations  amount  to    .  £10    0     0 

Annual  produce  of  endowment 4     5     0 

School-fees      •••• •       550 


£19  10     0 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  52  children  were  in  attendance.  The 
mistress  possesses  fair  abilities  and  moderate  attainments ;  she  has 
not  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  buf^  on  the  whole,  is 
imparting  much  information  to  the  children,  and  is  conducting  her 
school  well. 

The  children,  in  age  from  3  to  13  years,  are  in  an  uniform  dress-^ 
very  clean  and  tidy.  They  read  with  fluency  and  expression  in  the  upper 
classes,  and  answer  intelligently.  Some  oi  them  are  writing  on  paper, 
some  working  sums  in  Rule  of  Three.  The  junior  classes  are  well 
attended  to.  There  is  a  map  of  Palestine  in  the  room  from  which 
the  children  are  commencing  to  learn  the  geography  of  Scripture. 

The  boys  learn  to  plait  straw  and  make  hats  for  the  use  of  the 
school ;  the  girls  are  instructed  in  needle- work.  Rewards  are  given  to 
such  as  conduct  themselves  well. 

In  this  instance  the  daily  attendance  in  school,  together  with  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  explain 
the  reason  why  so  much  is  effected  by  apparently  such  inefficient  means. 

Another  case,  somewhat  similar,  is  Launcells,  in  Gumwall.  The 
school  was  erected  in  1843.  The  average  attendance  of  children  is  50. 
The  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  are  12'.  Among  the  contri- 
butions to  the  building,  not  the  least  interesting  were  several  days  of 
labour  given  by  the  labouring  poor,  with  carting  and  similar  assistance 
from  the  farmers — a  species  of  contribution  which  appears  especially 
valuahle,  not  simply  as  affording  considerable  aid  in  the  work  nf  erection, 
but  as  binding  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  to  the  school  which  they  have 
assisted  to  build. 

^  The  reading  and  spelling  are  good.  The  information  and  general 
intelligence  of  the  children  satisfactory.  One  boy  is  working  sums  in 
Practice ;  three  boys  and  four  girls  in  Reduction  and  compound  rules.  1 2 
boys  and  16  girls  are  writing  on  paper.  In  both  these  branches  the  in- 
struction is  good. 

The  master,  who  has  received  no  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  consequendy  meets  with  considerable  difficulties  in  conducting  his 
school,  is  an  intelligent,  earnest-minded  man.  To  his  exertions  and 
perseverance,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  zealous  clegyman,  must 
be  attributed  the  satisfactory  state  of  this  school.  There  is  a  fair  supply 
of  books,  with  some  maps. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  would  refer  on  the  subject  of  these 
agricultural  schools  is,  the  little  interest  generally  taken  in  them 
by  the  landed  proprietor  and  tenant  farmers.  The  proof  of  this  is 
of  course  at  once  seen  in  the  state  of  their  fimds. 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  subscribing  alone,  even  if  this  were  done» 
which  b  required  in  our  parochial  schools :  it  is  most  desirable^ 
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almost  necessary^  both  fbr*  the  sake  of  the  inaster,  tni^tr^&iii,  thonitors 
and  children,  that  they  should  see  and  believe  that  the  persons  of 
property  and  intelligence  iu  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated 
take  a  lively  interest  in* the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  has  often  hecpp^ned  to  tne  in  the  course  of  my  tour^  when  asking 
of  the  master  whether  any  of  the  better  educated  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood take  interest  in  his  school,  that  he  has  replied,  '^  No  one 
puts  his  foot  within  the  door  during  the  year  except  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish."  The  statement  has  crenerally  been  follow^  with 
an  expression  of  regret,  accompanied  with  Wishes,  that  sdmething 
could  be  done  to  arouse  those  possessed  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
to  sympathize  with  him  m  his  work.  Among  other  obstacles  to 
the  improvement  of  parochial  schools  may  be  motioned  the 
hostility  entertained  towards  them  in  many  places  by  the  tenant*- 
fkrmers. 

Of  the  erroneous  impressions  prevalent  in  this  class,  I  may 
record  the  notion  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  unfits  for 
manual  labour,  and  the  fear  that  education  may  destroy  the  present 
relations  between  master  and  servant,  and  substitute  no  better. 
That  instead  of  a  plodding,  hard-working  peasantry,  who  do 
their  labour  much  as  the  animals  they  tend,  we  shall  have  an 
effeminate  class  of  persons,  averse  to  rough  work,  conceited^  and 
insubordinate. 

Or,  again^  that  the  peaiantry^  when  educated,  will  become 
ambitious,  cease  to  be  content  with  their  x^ondition,  and  aim  at  the 
rank  of  tenant-farmer. 

In  answer  to  thfe  first  of  these  objections,  it  is  undoubted  that 
the  labourer  in  Scotland  is  educated  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  with  us ;  but  is  he  at  all  less  hardy  ?  is  the  Scottish  peasant 
more  effeminate^— more  averse  to  work, — more  insubordihate  than 
the  labourer  in  England  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  intelligence  of  the  Scottish  peasant  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  his  power  of  enduring  privation — his  har- 
dihood in  encountering  the  severities  of  the  seasons — his  enter- 
prise, resources,  courage,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  as  an  emigrant — 
and  the  calmness  with  which  he  meets  reverses,  and  again  begins 
to  climb  the  ladder  of  fortune  as  a  colonist.  In  Scotland,  as  in 
all  countries  similarly  circumstanced,  knowledge  has  ceased  to 
be  dangerous  because  it  is  general. 

The  subordination  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  when  uncorrupted 
by  the  low,  moral  atmosphere  of  towns,  is  also  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  in  the  agricultural 
counties  of  the  South  of  England. 

The  new  relations  between  the  master  and  servant  which  may 
spring  up  from  an  extension  of  education  must  prove  beneficial 
to  both  parties.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  each  will  be  clearly- 
perceived  and  acknowledged;  and  an  enlightened  conscience,  with 
%  due  sense  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 
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Will  produce  alternate  acts  of  kindness^  and  of  willing  obedience^ 
which  must  knit  them  together  in  closer  bonds  than  those  of  a 
mere  uarrow  worldly  expeaiency. 

As  to  the  last  objection  of  probable  discontent  as  a  coasequence 
of  education,  surely  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  the  labourer 
in  the  West  of  England  generally  is  contented  with  his  condition ; 
be  submits  to  his  condition  because  he  feels  that  he  cannot  escape 
from  it;  but  he  is  discontented  under  it;  and  if  any  means  can  be 
devised  whereby  he  may,  by  honest  enterprise,  raise  himself  in 
society,  doubtless  one  great  cause  of  his  present  discontentment 
will  be  removed,  and  a  laudable  ambition  will  succeed  to  a  sullen 
and  morose  forbearance. 

To  what  extent,  in  another  point  of  view,  the  objections  to  small 
farms  held  by  men  of  small  capital  may  be  valid  I  am  incompetent 
to  say.  One  thingt  however,  appears  to  be  well  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  whiclr  is  this,  that  at  a  period  when  the  distance 
between  different  classes  of  society  seems  rather  to  increase  than 
to  diminish,  no  means  should  be  lightly  rejected  which  create 
links  of  •  connexion  between  the  middle  and  the  poorest  classes, 
and  thus  enable  the  labourer  to  look  with  hope  to  some  condition 
in  life, — not  too  remote  from  his  own, — as  the  reward  of  industry, 
forethought,  and  perseverance.  In  this  respect  education  enables 
the  labourer  to  avail  himself  of  such  means  to  bridge  the  gulf 
which  separated  him  from  the  class  above  him. 

The  objections  which  are  generally  urged  against  education 
appear  to  me  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of  its  true  nature. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  often  supposed  that  the  intention  of  its 
promoters  is  to  instruct  the  peasant  above  his  situation  in  life, 
whereas  in  reality  the  object  is  to  fit  him  properly  for  his  situation 
in  life.  And  again — the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  alone  is 
often  supposed  to  consitute  all  that  the  advocates  of  an  enlightened 
education  aim  at ;  and  if  this  were  all,  good  reason  indeed  would 
they  have  for  their  objectionr,  for  to  cultivate  the  mind,  irrespective 
of  the  moral  qualities,  is  buti:  o  create  a  monster  instead  of  a  man, 
and  to  send  into  the  world  a  being  incapable  of  self-control,  most 
inimical  to  the  best  and  true  interests  of  society. 

Far  other  are  the  objects  of  a  true  and  enlightened  education--* 
and  far  other  when  rightly  carried  out  are  its  effects — ^not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  production  of  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  moral 
and  religious  feelbg,  which  teaches  a  man  to  conduct  himself 

1)iously,   honestly,  soberly,  and  industriously  in  every  relation  of 
ife. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  subject  of  education  becomes 
better  known  throughout  the  country,  the  objections  to  which  I  have 
alluded  will  disappear,  and  that  the  complaints  of  the  want  of 
adequate  support  to  our  parochial  schools^  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
will  cease  to  be  heard. 

As  instances  in  which  the  laity  more  or  less  support  the  parochial 
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schools  immediate  ia  their  neighbourhood^  I  would  select  the 
following  :— 

1.  Stowertcnyin  the  county  of  Warwick.  In  this  school,  the  children 
were  assembled  in  a  room  where  the  desks  were  arranged  in  parallel 
groups  on  a  gallery. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  in  the  same  room,  under  the  instruction  of  a 
master,  mistress,  and  three  monitors.    69  were  present.   They  were  clean 
and  neat,  in  age  from  6   to  13.     The  religious  knowledge,  reading, 
spelling,  general  intelligence  and  information  possessed  by  the  children 
was  good ;  five  boys  were  working  sums  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  12  in  Re- 
duction and  compound  rules ;  the  junior  children  were  learning  simple 
rules ;  fi  ve  girls  were  in  Reduction  aud  compound  rules.    The  whole  upper 
school  were  receiving  instruction  in  mental  arithmetic ;  16  boys  and  13 
girls  were  writing  on  paper.  The  arithmetic  and  writing  were  well  taught. 
The  children  were  learning  the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and 
Tocal  music.    The  girls  were  taught  to  sew  and  knit. 
The  children  pay- 
Farmers'  and  tradesmen*  children  4^.  per  week. 
Labourers'  children    •     •     •     •  2d,     , , 
Of  the  latter,  if  more  than  one  child  is  in  attendance,  all  after  the 

first  pay  Id.  per  week. 
The  amount  of  annual  subscription  is  ^43  15    0 
,,  ofschooUfees     •     •     •     25  12    3 

The  patron  of  the  school  is  Sir  George  Phillips,  Bart.  The  secretary 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  Sadler.  The  committee,  who  are  reported  as  active,  are 
G.  R.  Phillips,  Esq. ;  William  Dickins,  Esq, ;  Rev.  R.  B.  Pinneger ; 
and  Rev.  S.  F.  Sadler. 

The  school  was  well  supplied  with  books,  maps  of  the  world,— 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  England, — with  black  hoard  and 
other  apparatus. 

The  effects  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  school  by  the  committee  and  other 
influential  pc^ns  were  very  visible  in  everything  connected  with  it. 

2.  Withycamb  Itawletgh,  in  the  county  of  Devon  : — 

This  is  an  agricultural  parish,  with  a  population  of  1 100.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  reside  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  population  from  which  the  children  are  col- 
lected who  Attend  school  may  be  said  to  be  from  400  to  500.  The 
lace-trade  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  parish,  at  which  a  clever 
and  industrious  girl  can  earn  3s.  per  week. 

The  average  wages  of  the  labourer  are  9s.  per  week.  The  allotment 
system  is  adopted  iu  the  parish,  as  it  is  also  in  the  school.  A  large  field 
is  set  apart  for  this  latter  purpose  by  two  ladies,  the  Misses  Ensor,  who 
let  the  land  to  the  best  boys  of  the  school  on  the  following  conditions  :*— 

Each  hoy  at  the  school — considered  eligible  above  12  years  of  age— is 
allowed  to  rent  four  perches  of  land,  at  a  halfpenny  per  week-^to  be 
paid  weekly.  He  is  not  restricted  as  to  cropping,  but  of  course  is  liable 
to  be  ejected  if  he  neglect  to  cultivate  his  land  properly.  At  the  time 
when  I  visited  this  school  in  August  last,  there  were  1 1  of  these  young 
tenants,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  be  working  their  gardens  well. 

The  appearance  of  the  crops,  consisting  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
turnips,  ftc,  was  very  promising. 
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One  little  fellow,  about  13  years  of  age,  told  me  that,  after  paying 
his  rent  and  other  expenses  attendant  on  cultivation,  he  had  saved  55. 
since  Lady- day  last.  The  boys  keep  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count, which  is  slways  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  managers  of  the 
school. 

The  school  was  erected  in  1841,  and  is  a  very  neat  stone  building,  with 
thatched  roof. 

The  thatch,  I  understand,  is  considered  preferable  to  slates  and  tiles 
in  this  warm  neighbourhood,  as  alleviating  the  heat.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  warmer  in  winter.  The  boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  rooms.  There 
is  a  play-ground  attached,  surrounded  with  flower  beds ;  roses  and 
creeping  plants  are  trained  up  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  culture  of 
these  devolves  upon  some  of  the  senior  children.  The  amount  of 
annual  subscriptions  is  65/.,  of  which  the  tenant-farmers  in  the 
parish  contribute  2/.  10*. ;  the  shopkeepers  \L  lbs.  There  are  no  school 
fees,  a  plan  which  I  do  not  think  generally  desirable. 

On  this  head  I  would  observe  that,  independent  of  the  benefits 
resulting  to  the  parent  from  being  accustomed  to  consider  the  education 
of  their  offspring  a{  matter  of  duty,  and  as  such  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
their  weekly  earnings,  much  advantage  would  arise  to  many  ill-endowed 
schools  if  the  money  from  the  weekly  pence  was  regularly  collected,  and 
properly  expended.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  school  of  30  boys 
and  20  girls,  paying  three  halfpence  per  week  each,  will  realize  an 
annual  sum  of  between  15/.  and  20/. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  good,  the  reading  good ;  and  the  amount 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  general  information  possessed  by  the  chil- 
dren, fair ;  26  write  on  paper ;  23  are  working  sums  in  Rule  of  Three 
and  compound  rules ;  80  children  were  present,  in  age  from  3  to  14 
years.  The  girls  generally  remain  to  a  later  age  than  the  boys.  They 
were  arranged  on  the  National  system — four  classes  in  each  room. 

3.  Bamards  Greeny  in  the  parish  of  Great  Malvern,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester.  This  school  was  erected  in  1843.  36  children  were  in 
attendance  on  the  day  of  my  visit ;  they  are  well  taught  in  Scripture  his- 
tory,  read,  write,  and  spell  well ;  are  commencing  to  learn  arithmetic, 
and  Scripture  geography.  The  mistress,  who  labours  under  considera* 
ble  difficulties,  having  received  no  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  she  has  com- 
menced her  work.  The  children  are  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  school 
promises  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  place.  7. The  expenses  of  this 
school  are  paid  from  a  general  parochial  educational  fund  of  Great 
Malvern. 

• 

4.  Frampt<nu4m»Sevemy  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  school 
here  was  erected  in  1843,  from  funds  as  follow : — 70/.  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education ;  .35/.  from  the  National  Society ;  20/. 
from  Dr.  Warneford's  trustees ;  221/.  from  private  donations.  The  annual 
subscriptions  are  40/. ;  the  annual  collection  7/. :  school-fees  annually 
12/.  6*.  The  boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  rooms.  There  were  present 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  42  children. 

In  each  school  the  children  were  arranged  in  three  classes,  on  the 
National  plan.  The  reading,  spelling,  and  general  intelligence  of  the 
chil(ken  was  satisfactory.     15  boys  and  18  girls  were  writing  on  paper; 
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nine  boyi  and  two  girls  were  in  Reduction  and  compound  rules :  the 
arithmetic  and  writing  are  well  uught. 

The  children  are  not  instructed  in  geography,  English  history,  or 
grammar,  for  which  omission  there  appears  to  he  no  satisfactory  cause^  as 
the  school  is  supplied  with  some  maps,  and  the  master  appears  to  be 
competent  to  gite  instruction  in  these  branches  of  education. 

5.  Malvern  Wells^  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  school  was 
erected  in  1838. 

£    s,    d. 

The  annual  subscriptions  are  •         .         45     0     0 

Annual  collections       •         •         .         •         30     0    0 
School- fees         .         •         .         •         •         10    0    0 
On  the  day  of  my  visit  I  found  63  children  present — arranged  on  the 
National  plan  in  six  classes ;  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  room.     Seven 
boys  and  five  girls  were  writing  on  paper.    Seven  boys  were  in  com- 
pound rules.    The  reading  and  spelling  was  good. 

6.  Lyntony  in  the  county  of  Devon : — 

The  population  of  this  place  is  1000.  The  school  was  established 
in  1820.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  children  during  the  last  six 
months  has  been  100.  There  are  16*7  on  the  books.  On  the  day  of  my 
visit  there  were  present  118,  viz.,  40  boys  and  78  girls.  They  are 
arranged  in  six  classes,  on  the  National  system ;  six  monitors  are  employed 
who  receive  each  6^.  per  week.  The  payments  of  the  children  are  2d. 
per  week  each.  The  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  in  1843  was 
45/.  3^.  10^.  Of  collections  21/.  13^.  8i</.  There  is  an  endowment  of 
45/.  in  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Savings-Bank,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid 
to  the  school.  The  discipline  is  good  ;  the  children  are  well  informed  in 
religious  knowledge,  and  generally  intelligent.  The  upper  classes  all 
write  on  paper,  and  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic ;  Uiese  branches 
are  well  taught.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  mistress, 
who  was  instructed  at  the  Exeter  Diocesan  School.  She  appears  te  be 
a  person  of  fair  attainments,  and  of  amiable  disposition,  and  well  able  to 
conduct  her  school.    The  singing  is  very  good. 

7.  Bishop^a  Tawton  is  an  agricultural  parish  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
with  a  population  of  1800.  The  school  was  erected  in  1841.  The 
average  attendance  is  60,  viz.,  34  boys  and  26  ffirls.  The  amount  of 
annual  subscriptions  is  47/.  15^. ;  of  annual  colTection86/. ;  of  school- 
fees  20/. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  present  74,  arranged  in  four 
classes,  on  the  National  system.  There  are  three  monitors  employed, 
and  one  assistant  teacher.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  general  intelli- 
g^ce  and  information  of  the  children  satisfactory.  24  boys  and  14 
girls  write  on  copy-books ;  five  boys  and  two  girls  are  working  sums 
in  the  Rule  of  Three :  the  arithmetic  and  writing  are  well  taught.  The 
master  appears  to  be  possessed  of  good  abilities  and  fair  attainments; 
he  was  instructed  in  the  Exeter  Diocesan  School.  The  payments  of  the 
children  arc  Id.  per  week  each,  with  Id,  extra  for  writing  on  paper.  This 
plan  of  making  an  extra  charge  for  writing  on  paper  is  one  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  West  of  England,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
iudge,  it  does  not  work  well.  In  many  instances,  where  adopted,  it  will 
be  found  that  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  children,  from  the 
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poverty  or  aj^thy  ^  their  pftrenU,  are  deptited  of  the  advantage  srising 
from  inatruction  in  this  very  important  branch  of  education.  The  aame 
remark  I  think  applicaj^le  to  arithmetic,  for  ^bich  in  several  schools 
an  extra  charge  is  made. 

8.  Clevedariy  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  population  of  the  parish 
is  700,  employed  in  agriculture.  The  school  was  erected  in  1834.  It 
is  a  neat  edifice,  of  stone,  stuccoed  over^  a  plan  which  appears  to  be 
open  to  great  objections. 

Here  as  in  other  schools  similarly  circumstanced,  the  stucco  is  giving 
way,  and  flaws  and  cracks  arising,  which,  unless  speedily  attended  to, 
will  afford  an  entrance  to  wet,  damp,  &c. 

In  all  buildings  for  parochial  schools  it  appears  desirable  that  as  few 
expenses  as  possible  should  occur  after  their  erection.  On  this  account, 
aa  well  as  on  others,  a  simple  stone  or  brick  building  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  stuccoed  or  plastered  over.  In  the  latter  case,  a  constant  outlay 
is  necessary  to  preserve  it  in  good  repair.  The  school-rooms  are  well 
warmed,  and  tolerably  ventilated ;  in  this  latter  point  an  improvement 
might  be  made  by  an  enlargement  of  the  upper  apertures.  The  annual 
Bubscriptions  amount  to  35/. ;  the  annual  collections  to  20/.  There  is 
an  endowment  of  5/.  per  annum  given  to  the  school  by  the  late  Sir 
Abraham  £lton,  Bart.  The  present  Sir  Charles  Elton  gives  a  garden, 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  the  use  of  the  master  (this  is  not  con- 
veyed to  trustees)  and  the  use  of  a  grass  field  for  a  play^ound  for  the 
children.  Here  the  boys  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  after  school* 
hours,  fur  the  purpose  of  playing  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  other  games,  a 
mode  of  recreation  which,  combined  with  industrial  occupation,  appears  to 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  children  of  the  poor  than  is  generally  cou« 
sidered.  In  former  periods  we  read  of  the  great  attention  which  was 
paid  by  educationalists  to  the  exercise  of  the  bodily  powers.  If  we  look 
to  the  history  of  Greece  or  Rome,  we  find  that  a  great  portion  of  their 
training  consisted  in  physical  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our 
own  country,  when  frequent  exercise  in  manuaV  labour  formed  no  small 
portion  of  the  day's  employment.  We  read  of  the  days  of  "  merrie 
England,'*  when  the  peasantry  of  the  country  were  wont  to  indulge  in 
national  sports  after  the  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  and  young  and  old 
joined  in  pastimes  which,  now  well  nigh  obsolete,  are  in  but  too  many 
instances  superseded  by  the  gin-shop  or  the  beer-house. 

This  remark,  I  trust,  will  not  be  considered  irrelevant  when  it  is  borne 
in  miiid  that  to  very  many  schools  there  is  no  play-ground  attached ;  and 
in  many  instances  where  there  is  one,  it  is  altogether  disused.  A  judicious, 
cheerful-minded  master  may  learn  very  much  of  the  character  of  his 
scholars  in  the  play-ground  ;  and  may  moreover  impart  to  them  moral 
lessons  there,  which  he  will  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  in 
the  school-room. 

The  boys  and  girls  at  Clevedon  are  in  separate  rooms,  each  school 

arranged  on  the  National  system,  in  seven  classes.    The  discipline  is 

good.    The  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  well  taught. 

^The  general  intelligence  and  information  of  the  children  is  very  satisfac* 

ttory.  Eight  boys  are  working  sums  in  Practice ;  the  senior  classes  are 
reci*iving  instruction  in  geography  and  music.  Seven  monitors  are  em- 
ployed in  each  room,  who  receive  no  remuneration,  and  no  extra 
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instrnctioii.  The  average  attendance  of  children  is  80-— 40  bovs  and  40 
girls.  There  are  126  on  the  books.  92  were  present  on  the  aay  of  my 
visit*  viz.,  49  boys  and  43  girls.  The  master  complains  of  great  irregu- 
larity in  the  attendance  of  the  children. 

In  almost  all  of  these  schools  there  are^  along  with  much  to 
rejoice  at,  many  deficiencies  which  would  more  or  less  be  remedied 
by  lai^er  funds.  One  or  two  matters,  as  especially  connected  with 
schools  under  this  class,  I  would  here  mention : — 

1st.  The  great  difficulty  which  existsT  of  retaining  the  children 
at  school  long  enough  for  them  to  attain  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  brancnes  of  education  in  which  they  are  instructed.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  boys  are  taken  away  as  soon 
as  they  have  reached  the  ages  of  nine  or  ten  years,  when  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  have  attained  anything  like  a  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies.  Indeed  in  such  instances  it  will  generally 
be  discovered,  from  subsequent  inquiry,  that  their  knowledge  on 
leaving  school  at  that  early  age  is  so  superficial  that  a  great  portion 
of  it  is  altogether  lost  in  a  few  years. 

The  main  cause  of  this  is,  I  fear,  very  deep-rooted;  viz.,  the 
lowness  of  labourers*  wages  in  the  agricultural  (Ustrictsof  the  West 
of  England.  Where  the  wages  of  a  man  in  strong  health  and  in  the 
prime  of  life  amount  to  no  more  than  7$,  or  89.  per  week,  it  is  of 
course  not  surprising  that  he  should  seize  with  avidity  every  means 
which  ofiers  an  addition  to  his  scanty  income.  For  this  object  his 
children  are  sent  to  work  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  anything. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  children  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  is  the  difficulty  which  exists  of  enforcing  a  con- 
tinuous attendance  throughout  the  year.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  attendance  in  summer  is  little  more  than  half  what 
it  is  in  winter.  In  the  former  case  the  children  can  find  employ- 
ment, in  the  latter  they  can  not.  The  consequence  is,  that  during 
their  absence  from  school  they  forget  a  great  portion  of  what  they 
had  learned  when  there. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  I  will  introduce  here  the  instance  of 
a  family  which  I  visited  in  Devonshire  in  company  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  7«.  per  week,  with  an  allowance  of  three  pints  of 
cider  per  day.  The  rent  of  cottages  varies  from  3/.  to  5/.  per 
annum. 

James  M.,  age  53;  Joanna  his  wife,  age  50.  They  have  had  10 
children;  five  now  live  at  home;  the  eldest  of  those  at  home  is  12 
years,  the  youngest  1 1  months.  The  husband  earns  *ls.  per  week  in 
dry  weather ;  when  wet,  he  is  frequently  unemployed,  and  consequently 
at  such  times  earns  nothing.  The  five  children  earn  nothing ;  the  wife 
tarns  %  little  by  washing— the  exact  amount  I  could  not  ascertain. 
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bat  it  IB  contingent  on  circumstances,  and  can  sciircely  be  reckoned  as 
a  regular  source  of  income.    Their  payments  aie  as  follows  :~^ 


s. 

4 

0 

10 


Rent,  per  annum 3 

Wood  and  coals 3 

Grarden  rent  •..•••••     Q 
Cost  of  cultivating  land  for  potatoes  allowed 
by  farmer,  which  provides   them  with 
this  vegetable  through  the  year     ..SO 
Doctor's  bill  for  wife  and  children  (average)  0  10 


d. 
6 
0 
0 


0 
0 


£10    4     6 


Call  this  4f.  per  week 
The  above  expenses  (per  week) 
^  bushel  of  barley  meal  • 
\  lb.  butter     . 
\  oz.  tea  .     •      • 
Salt.  1  lb.      .      . 


Milk,  7  quarts 
Pepper,  \  oz. 
Soap,  ^  lb.     . 
Soda,  4-  lb.     .     . 
Club  for  man 
Ditto  for  children 


4  0 
1  11 
0     5 


0 
0 
0 


2i 
3i 


0    Of 
0     Ij 


0 
0 
0 


4 


7     6^ 


The  deficiencies  and  any  other  expenses  are  made  up  by  the  hxoxXy 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  They  have  never  received  parochial  relief 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  head  of  the  family  was  ill  for  nine 
months.  They  never  taste  butchers'  meat,  as  they  term  it,  except  from 
a  pig  which  they  kill  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  They  drink  at  home 
neither  cider  nor  beer.  The  head  of  the  family  receives  the  usual 
allowance  as  part  of  his  wages.     They  use  no  sugar,  nor  wheat  flour. 

In  the  above  statement  of  expenditure  I  have  not  inserted  "  clothes^** 
or  "  scJiool'Wages^*  both  of  which  appear,  from  the  statement  I  receiv^, 
to  vary  according  to  the  earnings  of  the  family. 

This  is  not  introduced  as  an  extreme  case.  I  felt  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  mode  of  living  among  the  population  of  the  district, 
and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  said  he  would  introduce  me  to  a 
fantily  upon  whose  statements  I  might  depend,  and  who  were 
rather  favourably  circumstanced. 

Another  point  I  would  observe  is,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  lay  assistance  the  support  of  parochial  schools  some- 
times entirely  falls  upon  the  resident  clergyman,  and  often  in  a 
degree  which  he  is  ill  able  to  sustain,  considering  the  extent  of 
other  claims  upon  his  resources.  Unless,  therefore,  the  resident 
gentry  and  other  proprietors,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
occupiers  take  part  with  the  clergyman  in  the  maintenance^  it 
must  continue  to  langubh. 
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From  this  eause  it  must  be  admitted  that  elementary  education 
suffers  much,  for  with  the  best  intentions  it  often  happens  that  a 
clergyman  is  unable  from  his  own  income  to  provide  an  efficient 
master,  proper  apparatus,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of  books  for  the 
use  of  his  school,  all  of  which  deficiencies  lend  their  aid  to 
impoverish  the  quality  of  instruction  aQbrded.  That  the  clergy 
in  many  instances  contribute  to  their  parish^schools  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  I  am  thankful  here  to  bear  a  willing  testimony. 

As  instances  of  agricultural  schools  mainly  or  entirely  supported 
by  the  parochial  clergy,  I  would  select  the  following  : — 

1.  Frame  Bishop^  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  The  population  of 
the  parish  is  1000.  The  fichool,  which  is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  was 
erected  in  1844.  There  are  no  annual  subscriptions  or  donations.  The 
school  fees  amount  to  15/.  per  annum.  All  expenses  beyond  this  sum 
are  defrayed  by  the  vicar.  The  salary  of  the  mistress  is  30/.  per  annum. 
The  school  is  for  girls  only.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  54.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit  58  were  present.  The  discipline  and  instruction 
are  good.  13  write  on  paper ;  16  are  learning  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic.  The  mistress  appears  to  be  a  person  of  good  attainments, 
with  a  satisfactorv  method  of  conducting  her  school. 

2.  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  The  school  was  erected  in  1840. 
On  the  day  of  my  visit  1 19  children  were  present.  The  annual  sub* 
scriptions  are  1/.  I0«. ;  school-fees  5/. ;  all  beyond  this  is  paid  by  the 
vicar.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  good,  the  reading  good,  the 
arithmetic  fair,  and  the  writing  very  good.  Two  boys  are  working 
sums  in  Rule  of  Three,  27  in  compound  and  simple  rules ;  30  girls  in 
simple  rules.  The  singing  is  good.  The  children  of  farmers  pay  Id., 
2^.,  or  3d,  per  week,  according  to  the  size  of  their  farms.  The  children 
of  labourers  pay  nothing. 

Marshwoodf  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum. 
The  school  was  erected  in  1843.  61  children  were  present  on  the  day 
of  my  visit,  in  age  from  5  to  13  years,  arranged  in  eight  classes,  and 
instructed  on  the  National  system.  The  boys  and  girls  are  in  separate 
classes,  the  master  teaching  the  former — ^the  mistress  the  latter.  The 
discipline  is  admirable,  and  the  instruction  very  good;  18  boys  and 
22  girls  write  on  paper.  One  boy  is  working  sums  in  the  Rule  of 
Three;  three  in  compound  rules,  apd  26,  with  1 1  girls,  in  the  first  rules. 
The  arithmetic  and  writing  are  well  taught.  The  spelling  is  good.  The 
children  appear  to  be  well-informed  and  intelligent.  The  singing,  which 
is  taught  by  the  curate,  is  very  good.  The  master  and  mistress  appear 
to  be  persons  of  good  abilities  and  fair  attainments,  and  to  be  Very 
earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  school  duties.  Many  of  the 
children  come  from  places  two,  three,  and  three  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
over  rough  and  hilly  roads.  The  payments  are,  for  labourers*  children 
Id,  per  week;  for  farmers*,  2d,  The  school-fees  are  25/.  per  annum; 
the  vicar  of  Whitchurch  subscribes  20/.  per  annum.  Very  many  of 
the  children — ^half  of  them  indeed — are  the  children  of  farmers.  I 
mention  this,  because  it  appears  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  farmers  so 
seldom  avul  themselves  of  our  parochial  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  It  is  not  surely  too  much  to  expect  from  a  vilage-scbool 
that  it  should  afibrd  such  instruction  to  the  children  in  attendance  as 
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would  be  miflflcient  for  the  sons  and  daughters'of  our  small  tenaut^farmers, 
at  all  events  in  their  earlier  years. 

*  It  18  often  supposed  that  this  class  of  the  community  are  too  proud 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  they  would  necessarily  be  obliged 
to  mix  to  a  great  extent  with  the  children  of  their  labourers.  Such 
may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  that  it  is  not  always  so  the  above  instance 
will  show;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  state  of  our  parochial 
schools  was  improved,  this  objection  would  be  found  to  disappear. 

7.  Little  Riisington  in  the  county  of  Gloucester :  population  about 
300.  The  school  was  erected  in  1840.  The  daily  average  attendance 
is  33.  The  number  on  the  books  46.  There  are  no  annual  sub- 
scriptions. There  is  an  endowment  of  house  and  premises  valued  at 
400/.,  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wilbraham  Ford.  The  school-pence 
amount  to  about  3/.  10^.  per  annum  ;  beyond  this  all  expenses  fall 
uj)on  the  rector.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with  books.  The  children 
are  taught  on  the  National  system.  10  write  on  paper;  35  are  learning 
the  first;  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  reading,  general  intelligence,  and 
information  of  the  children  is  very  satisfactory.  There  is  an  air  of  general 
cheerfulness  and  gentle  respectful  demeanour  in  the  children  which  is 
highly  pleasing.  The  rector  is  the  manager  of  the  school — his  daughters 
the  visitors.  The  effects  of  their  daily  attention  to  the  children  is  very 
observable  in  all  connected  with  them.  The  payments  of  the  children 
are  \d»  and  hd.  per  week,  according  to  the  age  of  the  children. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  comment  on  the  general  absence  of  anjrthing 
like  industrial  occupations  for  the  boys.  On  this  matter  it  would 
seem  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  considerable  advantages 
would  arise  from  an  industrial  system  carried  out  along  with  the 
other  branches  of  education.  A  small  portion  of  land  would  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  convey  to  the  children  in- 
formation on  the  cultivation  of  a  cottage  garden.  Again,  allot- 
ments might  be  made  to  the  monitors  of  a  school,  for  which  they 
should  pay  such  a  rent  as  would  enable  them  to  reap  a  sufiicient 
profit  from  the  cultivation.  This  is  done  as  at  some  other  places, 
BO  at  Withycomb  Rawleigh,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  above  particulars  appear  to  be  all  that  apply  exclusively,  if 
indeed  they  may  be  said  so  to  do,  to  those  schools  visited  in  Uxe 
agricultural  portions  of  the  West  of  England. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  second 
class  mentioned,  viz.,  those  belonging  to  the  mining  districts 
in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Somerset, 
and  Cornwall. 

Of  the  mining  districts  generally  in  South  Wales  so  much  has ' 
been  ably  said  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  his  Report  to  their  Lord- 
ships' 'Minutes,   1839,   1840,' that  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  tne  particular  schools  visited  by  me. 

Of  the  schools  in  Cornwall  under  this  class,  the  only  general 
remark  I  would  make  is,  that  the  same  difficulty  exists  as  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  boys  from 
schpol  at  an  early  age  for  the  purposes  of  labour.     In  this  county 
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it  will  frequently  be  found  that  tlie  children  are  employed  in  the 

mines  when  they  are  eight  years  old. 

In  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  my  experience  of  schools 
in  mining  districts  is  so  limited  that  I  ^ould  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  drawing  any  general  conclusions. 

Of  the  schools  visited  in  South  Wales,  the  first  of  which  I  shall  speak 
is  Newport  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  The  school  here  was  ercc(;ed 
in  1839,  and  consists  of  rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  with  a  house 
for  the  master.  The  average  attendance  is  140  boys  ;  90  girls.  The 
number  on  the  books  is  190  boys;  135  girls.  There  is  no  registration 
of  the  infants,  consequently  no  accurate  statement  can  be  made.  The 
amount  of  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  was,  in  1843,  147/. ;  of 
school-fees  50/.  The  payments  of  the  children  are  Id.  per  week  each, 
with  Id.  extra  for  writing  on  paper.  In  the  juvenile  school  the  ages 
are  from  6  to  12  years.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  in  the  juvenile  schools 
I  found  present  153  boys  and  101  girls.  The  arrangement  in  each  room 
is  in  six  classes,  on  the  National  system.  The  discipline  is  good.  The 
reading  and  writing  are  well  taught;  95  boys  and  70  girls  write  on 
paper.  Two  boys  are  working  sums  in  the  Rule  of  Three ;  nine  in 
Reduction  and  compound  rules.  They  are  receiving  instruction  in  mental 
arithmetic.  On  the  whole,  although  there  is  much  to  rejoice  at  in  this 
school,  the  children  are  orderly,  and  in  many  respects  well  instructed  : 
the  teachers  possess  information  and  good  abilities  ;  still,  considering  the 
importance  of  Newport  as  the  centre  of  a  large  mining  district  with  a 
population  of  nearly  14,000  souls,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  school, 
circumstanced  as  the  above,  should  be  in  a  very  high  state  of  excellence, 
affording  to  the  neighbourhood  the  advantage  of  a  central  training  and 
model-school. 

Court-y^bellay  in  the  parish  of  Mynyddysllwyn,  in  the  county,  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  school  was  erected  in  1842  at  an  expense  of  1400/.,  half  of 
which  was  contributed  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  the  other  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  The  funds  of  the  school  are  raised  in 
the  following  manner : — ^Sir  Thomas  Phillips  contributed,  in  1843,  90/. 
5^.  2d.  His  workmen  are  required  to  contribute  \d.  in  the  pound  of 
their  earnings  to  the  school-fund,  in  return  for  which  their  children  are 
educated.  An  adult  school  is  open  two  evenings  in  every  week  for  men 
and  boys  employed  during  the  day.  Children  of  parents,  not  employed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  are  allowed  to  send  their  children  on  payment 
of  a  small  weekly  sum.  The  contributions  of  the  workmen  as  above, 
and  the  weekly  payments,  amount  to  29/.  19^.  2d.  The  salary  of  the 
master  and  mistress  per  annum  is  90i. ;  coals,  rewards,  books,  ^., 
30/.  4«.  Ad,  The  average  attendance  is  124.  The  number  on  the  books 
^  136.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  present  137,  in  age  from  4 
to  10  years; — arranged  in  five  classes,  under  the  management  of  a 
master,  mistress,  and  three  monitors.  The  children  were  clean  and 
neat,  the  discipline  and  instruction  are  good,  and  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  children  satisfactory.  Fifty-one  write  on  paper;  15  are  working 
sums  in  the  Rule  of  Three;  16  in  Reduction  and  compound  rules.  Geo- 
graphy, grammar,  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught :  in  all  these 
branches  of  education  the  instruction  is  satisfactory. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  probable  advantages  of  such  a  school  as 
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the  above  in  such  a  situation.  The  parish  of  Mynyddyslwyn,  in  which 
Couit-y-belk  is  situated,  is  distant  from  Pontypool  about  seven  miles, 
with  a  population  of  6000,  chiefly  employed  in  mining,  and  scattered 
over  a  mountainous  country  10  miles  square.  The  parish  contains 
18,000  square  acres.  To  this  population  there  is  but  one  resident 
clergyman.  The  parish  is  divided  into  three  hamlets,  Abercam,  Pen- 
man, and  Crumlin.  At  Abercarn  there  is  a  school  of  65  children 
taught  on  a  mixed  system,  but  which  I  did  not  visit.  The  children 
pay  their  \d,  per  week,  some  few  6«.  per  quarter.  The  salary  of  the 
master  consists  of  the  above  fees,  with  10/.  per  annum  from  the  lady  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  the  proprietor  of  the  district,  and  2/.  per  annum 
from  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hughes,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  The  amount 
of  school  fees  is  calculated  about  12/.  per  annum.  This  room  is  licensed 
for  public  worship,  and  there  is  divine  service  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
in  tne  English  and  Welsh  languages  alternately.  In  the  hamlet  of  Pen- 
man is  situated  Court-y-bella ;  there  is  divine  service  in  the  schoul-room 
here. 

The  third  hamlet  is  Crumlin  :  here  is  a  population  of  700,  four  milea 
distant  from  the  parish  church,  with  no  school.  For  this  district  the  in- 
cumbent is  attempting  to  raise  funds  wherefrom  to  erect  a  school,  which 
may  also  be  licensed  for  public  worship. 

In  Llanhilleth,  the  adjoining  parish  to  Mynyddystwyn,  the  same 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  education  prevails :  here  there  is  a  population 
much  scattered,  as  in  the  former  instance,  over  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country.  The  church  is  inconveniently  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  population.  There 
is  a  small  school  of  35  children,  in  a  remote  position.  To  this  the  Na* 
tional  Society  contribute  annually  15/. ;  which  sum,  with  the  children's 
pence,  amounting  to  3s,  per  week,  forms  the  master's  salary.  The  chil- 
dren pay  Id.  per  week  each.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  parish. 
The  incumbent  is  attempting  to  raise  funds  from  which  to  build  a 
school  in  an  eligible  situation,  which  would  also  be  licensed  for  public 
worship. 

Pontypool.  The  population  here  is  returned  at  about  15,000.  The 
school  was  erected  in  1838.  The  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  is 
95/. ;  of  school  fees  40/.  The  children  pay  Ic/.  per  week.  The  average 
attendance  is  205.  The  number  on  the  books  is  385.  On  the  day  of 
my  visit  there  were  present  234,  viz.,  120  boys  and.  114  girls,  arranged 
in  five  classes,  on  the  National  system.  The  discipline  and  instruction 
is  good ;  13  write  on  pa|>er,  18  are  working  sums  in  the  Rule  of  Three. 
They  are  commencing  to  learn  geography.  The  writing  and  arithmetic 
are  well  taught. 

At  Pontnewynydd,  in  the  same  parish,  I  found  130  children  assem- 
bled in  a  small  room  on  the  second  story  of  a  warehouse ;  the  room  was 
oppressively  hot  and  close;  no  ventilation.  The  children  are  well 
instructed ;  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in  so  small  a  room  the  discipline 
was  good.  The  children's  pence  amount  to  25/.  per  annum ;  they  pay  \d, 
per  week  each ;  25  write  in  copy-books. 

Since  visiting  the  above,  I  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  a  school 
of  proper  dimensions  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Pontnewynydd ;  the  site 
has  been  presented  and  100/.  promised  towards  the  erection  by  Mr. 
Williams,  an  iron-master  in  the  place. 

[1.]  Q 
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At  Pontypool  I  also  visited  an  iufant^school,  9upported  by  Mr.  Han- 
bury  Leigh^  the  Lord-Lieuleaant  of  the  couBty :  here  I  found  130 
children ;  they  were  very  clean,  tidy,  and  in  good  order ;  well  instructed, 
and  generally  intelligent. 

At  Tredegar»  which  is  a  district  with  a  population  of  12,000  soul^ 
taken  from  the  parish  of  Bedwelty,  there  is  a  good  school  of  boys,  g^^^i 
and  infants,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  fitted  up  with  forms* 
writinji;  desks,  &c.,  for  the  purpose.  It  is  supported  by  a  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  from  the  wages  of  labourers  employed  by  the 
Tredegar  Iron  Company.  The  children  are  admitted  at  5  and  remaiii 
until  they  are  1 4  years  of  age.  The  average  attendance  of  boys  is  1 30 ) 
the  number  c(h  the  books  is  157.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
present  13.3,  arranged  in  six  classes,  on  the  National  system.  There 
IS  a  monitor,  who  receives  2^.  6d.  per  week,  with  a  suit  of  clothea 
annually  ;  and  1 2  teachers,  who  also  receive  a  suit  of  clothes  annually  ; 
these  are  instructed  by  the  master  daily  iVom  twelve  o'clock  until  one ; 
100  boys  write  on  paper.  The  first  class  in  arithmetic  is  different  from 
the  first  class  in  reading ;  the  boys  in  this  clasa  are  working  suma  in 
tbe  Rule  of  Three.  This  plnn  of  having  a  separate  class  for  arithmetic 
appears  to  he  well  deserving  of  attention. 

This  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  The  number  of  girls  on 
the  books  is  123 ;  the  average  attendance  95.  They  are  arranged  in 
six  classes,  on  the  National  system. 

At  Dowlais,  which  is  a  district  taken  from  Merthyr  Tydfil,  with  a 
population  of  12,000,  where  is  but  one  church,  I  visited  schools  of  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  supported  by  the  Dowlais  Company,  uuder  the  super- 
intendence of  Sir  John  Guest,  Bart.  The  history  of  these  schools  ia 
as  follows;— In  the  year  1828,  a  school  was  established  on  the  Nee 
tional  system,  supported  by  funds  from  the  Dowlais  Company.  At 
that  period  the  attendance  of  boys  was  from  50  to  60,  of  girls  from 
40  to  50.  The  payment  was  Id.  per  week  each,  which  was  spent  in 
books  and  rewards. 

In  February,  1844,  a  change  was  thought  desirable.  The  old  master 
was  dismissed,  and  a  principal,  with  two  assistants,  was  brought  from 
the  training  school  at  Battersea.  The  arrangement  of  the  sdlool  was 
altered.  Parallel  forms  with  desks  were  placed  on  galleries,  and  the 
school  divided  into  five  compartments.  The  first  class  is  separated 
from  the  second  by  a  wooden  partition ;  the  lower  classes  from  each 
other  by  curtains.  In  each  compartment  below  the  first  there  are  two 
galleries,  with  desks;  each  gallery  with  three  rows;  each  row  con- 
taining 10  children.  At  one  end  of  the  room  there  is  a  small  laboratory 
properly  fitted  up,  and  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  chemical 
experiments.  The  school  is  in  all  other  respeqfp  well  supplied  with  appa- 
ratus, books,  maps,  &c. 

In  the  first  class  (which  is  composed  principally  of  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  who  are  receiving  a  superior  education  to  fit  thcjn  for  the 
hiuhcr  situations  in  the  works)  instruction  is  given  in  Scripture  history., 
religious  knowledge,  English  history,  algebra,  arithmetic,  etymology, 
mensuration,  mechanics,  writing,  music,  and  drawing.  The  infor- 
mation and  general  intelligence  of  the  boys  is  very  satisfactory. 

in  the  second  department  instruction  ig  given  in  reading,  writing. 
Scripture  history,  Church  Catechism,  English  history. 
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I»  ike  third  dep»Ttmenl  the  instruction  is  elemeBtavy.  Throughoat 
the  Mhoolt  difoifiliDe  aBd  good  order  preTails;  the  hoys  are  cleanly  and 
tidy  in  their  appearancey  cheerful,  and  evidently  much  interested  in 
their  work.  The  incumhent  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  E.  Jenkins,  attends 
twiee  in  the  week  to  afford  religious  instruclion  to  the  children,  the  electa 
of  which  are  apparent  in  the  information  possessed  hy  them  in  this  the 
v^t  important  subject  of  all. 

The  girla'  school  is  under  a  different  roof  from  that  of  the  boya'. 
The  average  attendance  is  160,  arranged  on  the  National  system,  in  six 
qlasse?,  taught  by  a  mistress,  an  assistant  mistress,  and  20  monitors.  The 
monitors  receive  annually  a  suit  of  clothes.  This  school  appears  to  b 
hi  excellent  order.  The  answers  of  the  children  ^ere  intelligent,  and  they 
are  generallv  well  informed.  The  infant-school  has  been  so  lately 
established  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  state. 

At  Merthyr  TydAl^  where  the  population  is  35,000,  t  visited  a  school 
of  boys,  and  one  of  girls,  on  the  National  system ;  in  the  former  there 
were  present  109,  in  the  latter  104.  The  discipline  and  instruction  in 
both  is  defective.     The  intelligence  of  the  children  unsatisfactory. 

At  Nant'i/^GlOi  I  visited  a  boys*  school  with  133  present,  taught  on 
the  National  system.  The  discipline  and  instruction  is  good ;  50  writ^ 
on  paper.  The  children  pay  Ij^a.  per  week  each.  The  monitors  receive 
remuneration  for  their  services.  Also  a  girls'  school  at  the  same  place, 
where  the  average  attendance  is  60;  30  write  in  copy-books.  The  first 
class  are  working  sums  in  Compound  Division.  The  discipline  is  good. 
The  reading  and  writing  is  well  taught. 

Although  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  establishment 
pf  efficient  schools  in  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales  does 
honour  to  the  benevolence  and  intelligence  of  some  ^reat  capitalists 
and  proprietors,  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  A  com- 
mencement only  has  been  made. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  higher  principle  than  that  of  fear,  or  even 
of  enlightened  economy,  will  induce  those  who  are  able,  to  forward 
the  work  of  education  in  this  district.  But  at  any  rate,  it  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  ill-educated,  undisciplined  population,  suoh 
as  exist  among  the  mines  of  South  Wales,  is  one  that  may  be  found 
very  dangerous  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  dwells,  and  that 
a  band  of  efficient  schoolmasters  is  kept  up  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  a  body  of  police  or  of  soldiery. 

Of  the  schools  in  the  mining  districts  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somer- 
setshire the  first  I  would  mention  is  Frampion  Cotterell,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester.    The  population  is  2000,  employed  chiefly  in  collieries. 
The  school  was  erected  in  1649  from  the  following  funds  m^ 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education       .     •     .     •      £80    0    o 

National  Society 40    0     0 

Dr.  Wameford*8  Education  Fund 40    0    0 

Landowners         108  15    0 

Tenants         .     . 14    6    0 

IViends  41  11     0 

The  Rector         65  10  !!♦ 
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The  annual  snbscriptions  amount  to  51/.  11#.  6c/.yOf  which  the  rector 
contributes  20/.;  the  school  fees  22/.  14^.  11</. ;  receipts^for  needle- 
work 2/.  The  average  attendance  is  104,  viz.,  54  boys  and  50  girk ; 
the  number  on  the  books  is  127.  The  payment  is  \d.  per  week  each. 
On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  present  106,  viz.,  54  boys  and  52  girls, 
in  age  from  6  to  12  years ;  each  school  arranged  in  six  classes,  on  the 
National  system.  The  discipline  is  good.  21  boys  and  10  girls  write 
on  paper ;  six  boys  are  learning  Reduction  and  compound  rules ;  the 
senior  children  read  well,  and  are  tolerably  well  informed. 

Midsomer  Norton^ — ^population  4000.  The  school  was  erected  in 
1840.  There  is  an  endowment  of  40/.  per  annum  to  the  boys*  school; 
the  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  girls*  school  is  20/.  12^., 
of  school  fees  8/.  4;.  9e/;  the  fees  in  the  boys*  school  amount  to  12/. 
50  boys  are  educated  without  charge,  all  not  on  the  foundation  pay  2d. 
per  week,  with  Id.  extra  for  arithmetic ;  all  the  girls  pay  these  sums. 
The  average  attendance  is,  of  boys  60,  of  girls  80.  Ou  the  day  of 
my  visit  there  were  present  58  boys  and  90  girls,  taught  on  the  National 
system.  40  boys  and  30  girls  write  on  paper ;  ten  boys  are  working 
sums  in  compound  rules ;  eight  girls  are  learning  the  iirst  rules.  The 
discipline  is  good. 

Al  this  place  I  visited  an  excellent  infant-school ;  the  children  sing 
well,  are  intelligent  and  well  informed. 

Downside  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Midsomer  Norton,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  800,  partly  employed  in  collieries.  The  school  was  erected 
in  1842;  the  annual  subscriptions  amount  to  21/.;  the  school  fees  to 
13/.  The  payments  of  the  children  are  Id,  per  week ;  the  farmers* 
children  pay  4a.  per  week.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  present 
138  children,  viz.,  90  boys  and  48  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together,  the  senior  children  in  one  room,  the  junior  in  another.  This 
arrangement  in  small  parochial  schools  where  the  funds  are  low,  appears 
to  be  better  than  a  separation  of  the  sexes  in  two  rooms,  when  either 
infants  must  be  altogether  excluded,  or,  if  admitted,  will  impede  the  pre* 
gress  of  the  senior  children.  The  discipline  and  instruction  is  good ;  44 
boys  and  25  girls  write  on  paper ;  8  boys  are  working  sums  in  the  Rule 
of  Three ;  36  boys  and  25  girls  are  learning  compound  rules.  All  the 
branches  of  education  appear  to  be  well  taught,  and  the  children  are 
generally  intelligent.  The  satisfactory  state  of  this  school  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  incumbent  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Of  the  schools  in  the  nnining  districts  of  Cornwall  I  would  men- 
tion— 

Tywardreath^ — ^population  3000.  The  school,  which  is  a  handsome 
stone  building,  was  erected  in  1842.  There  is  no  return  of  annual 
subscribers;  the  vicar  paid  last  year  61/.  2s.  11(/. ;  the  school  fees 
amount  to  28/.  Vis.  Id. ;  the  payments  are  Id.  per  week  for  the  chil- 
dren of  labourers,  miners,  and  small  tradesmen ;  3d.  per  week  for  the 
children  of  farmers.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  86  boys  and  62 
girls  ;  the  number  on  the  books  is  167  boys  and  102  girls.  On  the  day 
of  my  visit  there  were  present  92  boys  and  100  girls.  Each  school  was 
arranged  in  six  classes,  on  the  National  system.  The  discipline  is  good. 
12  boys  and  21  girls  write  on  paper;  tmree  boys  are  working  sums  in 
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the  Rule  of  Three ;  12  boys  and  6  girls  are  learning  compound  roles. 
The  senior  classes  are  receiving  instruction  in  mental  arithmetic.  The 
information  possessed  by  the  children,  and  their  general  intelligence,  is 
satisfactory. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  schools  in  Cornwall,  and  it  certainly 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  is  not  as  efficiently  supported  as  it  ought  to 
be  at  the  present  time ;  the  support  of  it  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
vicar  of  the  parish. 

Of  schools  in  manufacturing  districts  I  would  mention — 

Averting^  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  population,  with  Nailsworth, 
between  2000  and  3000.  The  school  was  erected  in  1843  for  juveniles 
and  infants;  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  31/.;  annual  produce 
of  endowment  8/.  I2s.  ^d, ;  school  fees  24L  Average  attendance,  juve- 
niles 54 ;  ditto  infants  53 ;  number  on  the  books,  juveniles  80.  The 
rate  of  payment  is  2e/.  each ;  if  two  of  the  same  family,  Sl^d. ;  if  three, 
4d.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  I  found  54  juveniles — boys  and  girls — ar- 
ranged on  a  gallery  with  parallel  forms  and  desks,  in  four  classes,  under 
the  instruction  of  a  master  and  two  pupil  teachers,  who  are  apprenticed 
to  the  master,  one  for  five  years,  the  other  for  three.  The  children  are 
in  age  from  6  to  11  years.  The*  discipline  and  instruction  is  very  good ; 
43  write  on  paper,  three  are  working  sums  in  Rule  of  Three,  and  10  in 
Reduction  and  compound  rules.  The  children  are  receiving  instruction 
in  geography,  grammar,  history  of  England,  and  vocal  music;  their 
general  intelligence  is  good,  and  their  progress  in  religious  knowledge 
and  instruction  iu  the  Church  Catechism  very  satisfactory.  I  was  able  to 
spend  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  infant-school,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
in  good  order  and  the  children  to  be  well  taught. 

Chalfordj — ^population  2000.  The  school  was  erected  in  1842. 
Annual  subscriptions  and  donations  21/.,  school  fees  33/.  lOs,  9^£f.  The 
rate  of  payment  is  Id,  per  week  each,  halfpenny  extra  for  writing  on 
paper.  The  average  attendance  is  144,  the  number  on  the  books  259  ; 
on  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  present  158,  viz.,  88  boys  and  70 
girls,  in  age  from  2  to  14  years.  The  discipline  is  good ;  30  write  on 
paper,  8  are  working  sums  in  Rule  of  Three,  and  18  in  compound 
rules ;  the  instruction  in  these  branches  is  good ;  their  progress  in  religi- 
ous knowledge  is  satisfactory. 

Cam, — ^population  about  2000.  The  school  was  erected  in  1836; 
the  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  are  91/  ;  the  average  attendance 
is  131,  the  number  on  the  books  190;  on  the  day  of  my  visit  there 
were  present  131,  in  age  from  four  to  12  years.  The  discipline  is  good  : 
33  write  on  paper;  17  are  woiking  sums  in  compound  rules.  The 
children  are  receiving  instruction  in  geography ;  they  are  well  taught 
in  scripture  history  and  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  their  progress  in 
religious  knowledge  is  satisfactory. 

Of  the  town  schools  I  would  mention — 

Shipstan-on-Stouri — population  2000 ;  school  erected  in  1841  ; 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations  20/.;  annual  endowment  43/.; 
scliool  fees  23/.  The  average  attendance  is,  boys  76,  girls  55;  the 
number  on  the  books,  boys  117,  girls  99.    The  discipline  in  this  school 
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— the  informatitm  and  general  intelligence— very  latitimetory.    Tbfe  boya 
are  assembled  in  a  room  at  some  distance  from  the  gitis'  acfaoel. 

fferrford^ — population  4000.  St.  Peter's  infant  school  efected  JA 
1841 ;  no  register  is  kept^but  the  average  attendance  is  calcalated  to  b^ 
80.  The  rate  of  payment  is  lid.  per  week ;  the  subscriptions  and 
donations  are  2St.  3^.,  the  annual  collections  25^  S«.  Id.  The  children 
appear  to  have  confidence  in  their  master  and  mistress,  and  the  school, 
on  the  whole,  is  in  a  promising  state. 

In  this  parish  I  also  visited  schools  of  boys  and  girls-— jovenile* — 
by  invitation ;  they  are  b^th  in  good  order,  the  discipline  and  ixiBtruction 
aatiafactory. 

Tewkesbury, — population  6000.  School  erected  in  1818,  enlargtd 
in  1843 ;  annool  lubscriptions  and  donations  62/.  lOs.  6i^.,  collectioBa 
16/.  I4s.  9d.;  average  daily  attendance,  boys  112,  girls  60;  on  Che 
books,  boys  156,  girls  100.  l^e  rate  of  payment  is  Id.  per  week.  On 
the  day  of  visit  there  were  present,  beys  127,  girls  68»  in  age  from  5  to 
10  years.  The  discipline  is  good,  the  knowledge  of  the  children  in  the 
bistory  of  the  Bible  and  in  Church  Catechism  ia  very  Batisfiiotory ;  tine 
writing  and  arithmetic  are  well  taught. 

At  thia  place  I  also  visited  an  iniant-school,  which  is  wdl  eoop 
ducted ;  the  children  properly  instructed  and  intdligent. 

Cheltenham^  Si.  John\ — erected  in  1842;  average  attendance  115; 
number  on  the  books  144.  Rate  of  weekly  payments  2d.  per  week ;  If 
more  than  one  in  a  family,  1  ^d.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  \^erc  present 
110  children,  in  age  from  7  to  14  years.  The  discipline  is  very  good; 
26  boys  and  19  girls  write  on  paper;  the  senior  children  are  working 
sums  in  compound  rules ;  their  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  mt 
Church  Catechism,  and  Liturgy,  is  very  satisikctory.  On  the  whole,  thia 
School,  especially  that  of  the  boya,  is  in  eieellent  order ;  the  chiklran 
are  well  informed,  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  intelligent 

Wimhorme  MinsUr  and  HoU^ — ^population  4000.  The  schools  were 
erected  in  1842  ;  the  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  are  92/.  14^. 
At  Wimbome  the  average  attendance  is,  boys  87,  girls  96 ;  on  the  boukst 
boys  98,  girls  123 ;  on  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  present,  boys  87, 
girls  106,  in  age  from  5  to  14  years.  The  discipline  is  good :  30  bojrs 
and  33  girls  write  on  paper ;  the  senior  classes  are  receiving  instruction 
in  the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic ;  these  branches  are  well  taught 
The  children  are  instructed  in  Scripture  history  and  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism ;  they  are  well  informed  and  generally  intelligent. 

In  the  school  at  Holt,  there  were  present,  boys  45,  girls  53.  This 
school  is  also  in  good  order,  the  children  well-informed  and  intelligent. 

Wakoi, — boys,  girla,  and  infants.  Population  26,000.  These  schoole 
are  supported  from  the  Bath  General  Educational  Fund.  The  ochool 
was  erected  in  1842.  The  average  attendance  is,  boys  204,  Girls  91 ; 
the  number  on  the  books  is,  boys  258,  girls  120.  On  the  day  of  my 
visit  there  were  present — boys  208,  girls  91 — ^in  age  from  6  to  12  years. 
There  is  an  assistant  mistress  and  assistant  teacher  in  the  girls'  8cho<$l, 
an  assistant  mistress  in  the  infants'  school ;  10  monitors  in  the  boya' 
■chool,  and  4  in  the  giils',  who  receive  la.  per  month,  a  auit  of  «loti^ 
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yeto^lf ,  and  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade  at  14  years  of  age,  dependent,  of 
course,  <m  good  conduct.  The  diacipline  is  very  good;  the  children 
art  wdl  mstracted  in  Scriptnre  history  and  in  the  Church  Catechism  ; 
15  boys  and  21  girls  write  on  paper;  SO  boys  are  working  sums  in  the 
Rule  of  Three;  their  general  intelligeooe  is  satisfactory.  Id  the  infant* 
school  1S2  were  present;  they  appeared  to  l>e  intelligent  and  well  taught. 

Prom  th*  aboire  selection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town-schools  are 
better  supported  than  those  in  the  country,  and  consequently  are  in 
a  higher  state  of  excellence. 

It  must,  I  suppose,  be  admitted,  that  generally  speaking  there 
are  much  greater  means  for  the  support  of  schools  in  towns,  where 
h  large  population  of  all  classes  arc  collected  together,  and  where 
many  have  the  power  of  contributing,  than  in  the  country  where 
Ifce  property  is  in  few  hands,  and  where,  with  the  exception  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  the  large  occupiers,  only  a  small  number 
are  able  to  give  anything  to  the  parochial  schools  beyond  their 
prayers  and  good  wishes. 

On  this  account  it  would  ^eem  that  land  in  an  agricultural 
parish  has  a  peculiar  responsibility  with  regard  to  education,  for 
unless  the  landowner  undertake  the  office  of  providing  the  means 
of  support  for  the  parochial  schools,  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
source  from  which  this  want  can  be  supplied. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  owners 
of  land  should  apportion  their  subscriptions  according  to  the  amount 
of  property  they  possess  in  n  parish,  and  not  give  a  fixed  sum,  as 
is  now  generally  the  case,  quite  irrespective  of  the  claims  which  the 
cultivators  of  tn^r  acres  have  upon  them  for  the  education  of  their 
rfiildren. 

With  regard  to  the  school  of  St.  JohrCs,  in  the  island  of  Port- 
land, which  from  the  peculiar  employment  of  the  population  I 
have  placed  by  itself,  I  would  observe,  that  the  sdiool  which  was 
erected  in  1843  is  in  a  low,  damp  situation,  and  at  present  in 
not  very  good  repair.  I  found  65  girls  assembled,  in  age  from  2 
to  12  years.  The  rate  of  payment  is  2rf.  per  week.  There  are 
no  annual  subscriptions  or  donations,  and  no  endowment.  The 
annual  collections  amount  to  11.  The  discipline  and  instruction 
are  unsatisfactory. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenour,  the  incumbent  of  St 
John's,  for  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  his  parish : — 

The  district  of  St.  John,  Portland,  contains  a  population  of  1542. 
The  entire  population  is  employed  in  quarrying  and  fishing.  The 
earnings  of  the  latter  are  very  precarious,  depending  upon  weather 
and  other  circumstances.  In  the  winter  season,  they  cam  nothing 
from  this  trade,  and  their  subsistence  depends  upon  the  slight 
sums  they  obtain  from  working  on  the  roads,  and  other  similar 
employments.  In  the  summer  season  their  probable  earnings 
amount  to  12j.  per  week.  In  the  winter,  from  the  above  circum- 
stance, the  children  are  uneducated,  or  the  mistress  instructs  them 
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gratuitously^  as  the  parents  are  unable  to  meet  even  the  trifling 
expense  of  2ci.  per  week^  the  charge  in  this  school  for  education. 

The  earnings  of  the  quarrymen  are  nominally  very  great,  de* 
pendent  upon  the  sale  of  stone  from  the  quarries.  The  way  in 
which  they  receive  their  wages  is  as  follows.  In  many  instances 
the  payment  to  the  labourers  are  made  not  more  frequent  than 
once  in  two  years,  seldom  in  less  than  six  months.  During  the 
period  which  elapses,  from  the  time  when  they  commence  work 
to  the  day  when  they  receive  their  wages,  their  wants  and  those 
of  their  families  are  supplied  from  shops  belonging  to  their  em« 
plovers,  or  the  agents  of  their  employers,  or  other  persons  connected 
with  the  quarries,  who,  having  an  indirect  hold  over  the  man's 
wages,  consider  that  a  suBScient  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
goods.  From  shops  unconnected  with  the  quarries,  the  men  are 
unable  to  obtain  credit.  On  the  day  of  payment,  in  consequence 
of  the  above  system,  the  labourers  very  frequently  receive  no 
money,  and  in  many  instances  are  found  to  be  in  debt  to  their  em- 
ployers, from  the  long  bills  which  are  brought  against  them.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  above  circumstances  nave  a  very  material 
effect  upon  tne  school,  that  many  children  are  uneducated,  and  that 
of  those  who  attend,  many,  unable  to  pay  the  school-fees,  are  in 
considerable  arrears  to  the  mistress. 

In  the  summary  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  I  have  endea* 
▼otired  to  avoid  anything  like  unreasonable  censure  or  needless 
blame. 

I  have  felt  that  on  a  first  visit  to  a  school,  it  is  very  possible  to 
make  mistakes  as  to  its  real  state  of  efficiency.  I  have  considered, 
moreover,  that  from  the  novelty  of  the  office,  and  the  temptations 
incident  thereto,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  hypercritical  spirit 
may  induce  an  inspector  to  magnify  defects  and  to  overlook  excel- 
lencies; in  all  cases,  therefore,  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  an  imputation  of  faults  to  particular  schools.  On 
this  ground  I  have  frequently  omitted  all  mention  of  the  children's 
attainments  on  some  of  the  most  im])ortant  subjects  of  educatiofi 
—as  their  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  Scripture  history,  the 
Church  Catechism,  the  Liturgy,  &c.  &c.  In  all  schools  these 
branches  are  professedly  taught,  but  in  very  many  I  must  candidly 
confess  that  the  results  appear  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Words  and 
sentences  have  been  committed  to  memory^  where  the  intelligence 
of  the  children  has  been  suffered  to  remain  unexercised. 

The  same  explanation  will  account  for  other  omissions  of  less 
moment,  all  of  which  I  purpose  briefly  to  touch  upon  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  my  Report,  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  general 
statement  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  deficiencies  which  appear 
to  exist  in  those  schools  I  have  visited-- deficiencies  that  have  been 
treated  of  in  various  works  on  elementary  education,  many  of 
them  specified  in  the  *  Minutes '  published  under  their  Lordships' 
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direction*  but  of  which  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  here  an 
independent^  although  an  unwilling,  testimony. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  masters.  But  here 
I  cannot  but  approach  this  part  of  my  duties  with  reluctance, 
•rising  from  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  the  merits 
pS  a  body  of  men,  who,  with  much  self-denial,  personal  sacrifices^ 
and  under  considerable  disadvantages,  are  generally  labouring 
with  conscientious  diligence  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of 
their  calling ;  and  among  whom  are  men  whose  attainments  and 
experience  m  elementary  education  are  entitled  to  respect 

The  first  point  to  which  I  would  allude,  is  want  of  information. 
If  a  man  is  able  to  read  and  write  tolerably  well,  and  possesses  a 
fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  he  frequently  considers  that  he  has 
sufficient  qualifications  for  conducting  a  school.  In  consequence 
of  this  opinion  (much  more  prevalent  perhaps  than  is  generally 
Siq>posed)  many  masters  are  very  ignorant  in  Scripture  history,  in 
the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  the  meaning  ofthe  Church 
Catechism^  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church ;  unable  to  spell  cor- 
rectly, or  to  explain  to  their  scholars  the  meaning  of  words. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  for  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  no  one  can 
doubt  it  to  be,  a  great  improvement  would  be  effected  if  the 
managers  of  schools  were  to  point  out  to  such  masters  the  necessity 
of  preparing  in  the  evening  the  lessons  of  the  succeeding  day. 
For  tliis  purpose  every  master  should  be  possessed  of  a  sound  and 
learned  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  a  work  explanatory 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  of 
such  other  books  as  are  necessary  for  the  object  in  hand. 

Every  lesson  should  be  attentively  studied  by  the  master,  so  far 
as  he  might  require  information  thereon,  before  he  proceeded  to 
instruct  the  children  in  it.  By  this  means  he  would  be  able  to  bring 
ibrward  such  information — historical,  geographical,  etymological, 
&c. — as  would  awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  teach  them 
(0  think>  and  supply  them  with  intellectual  food. 

From  a  want  of  information  springs  a  poverty  and  inability  of 
interrogation,  a  defect  very  apparent  in  many  schools,  a  common 
method  of  interrogating  children  is  by  means  of  a  book  of  'Ques- 
tions;* for  this  purpose  there  are  books  of  'Questions  on  Holy 
Scripture,'  '  Questions  on  the  Church  Catechism/  &c.  &c. 
From  these  the  children  are  interrogated  on  the  lesson  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  no  further  explanation  or  inquiry  is 
attempted ;  if  mey  answer  in  strict  accordance  with  the  woids  of 
the  book,  it  is  considered  that  they  know  all  that  is  needful ;  fre- 
qttently  no  other  answer,  however  correct  it  be  in  sense,  is  accepted, 
imd  this  work  of  interrogation,  as  it  is  termed,  becomes  in  a  short 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  but 
no  exercise  of  the  understanding,  if  the  master  is  conversant  with 
his  subject,  he  will  require  no  book  of  questions  from  which  to  in* 
terrogate  his  scholars.  i^ 
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Our  present  parochial  BcfaoolmasteFs  generally  hat%  litd*  idH^ 
that  instruction  in  itself  is  an  art.  If  they  had  chosen  the  tMUle  ii 
a  shoenaakjpr,  or  a  tailor^  or  a  carpenter,  they  would  of  eouree  be 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  learning  the  art  of  the  trade  they 
had  chosen  before  they  would  attempt  to  practise  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  generally  of  profesdons:  no  man  would  undertake 
the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  until  he  had  made 
himself  in  some  degree  conversant  with  the  8evei*al  branches  con- 
nected with  his  occupation.  But  with  regard  to  education,  a  man 
imagines  that  he  may  rush  at  once  into  it^  and  that  no  previous 
instruction  or  study  is  requisite  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  properly 
the  office  he  has  chosen. 

One  of  tbe  chief  obstacles  to  success  in  the  moral  and  religions 
condition  of  our  parochial  schools  is  the  injudicious,  if  not  unprin* 
cipled,  way  in  which  punishments  are  frequently  administered. 

In  many  schools,  from  the  course  generally  adopted,  one  would 
inmgiiie  that  nothing  but  severity  could  induce  diildren  to  d6 
what  is  rights  or  that  the  master  really  found  pleasure  in  punishing 
his  scliolars.  On  some  occasions,  I  have  observed  him  walking 
about  the  room,  cane  in  hand,  brandishing  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
children,  who,  trembling  under  the  anticipated  stroke,  have  lost  all 
sense  of  the  lesson  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  with  eyefe 
wandering  from  their  book  to  the  avenging  rod,  have  brought  upott 
themselves,  as  they  caught  their  master's  eye,  the  blow.  At  o&er 
times,  I  have  witnessed  a  master  step  into  a  class  where  was  eome 
little  inattention  or  disturbance^  and  deal  out  boxes  on  the  ear, 
blows  on  the  head,  and  cuffs  on  the  back,  promiscuo^y  on  «H 
within  his  reach,  and  then,  as  though  he  had  done  all  that  duty 
required  him,  return  to  his  seat. 

Sometimes  abuse  is  uttered  in  the  same  way,  as,  «.  ff.,  ^*  Yon, 
John  -,  are  the  worst  boy  in  school ;  ev^  body  knows  it,  aind 
I  am  sure  you  will  come  to  no  good  !*'  &o.  &e. 

In  more  than  one  instance  I  have  been  pained  with  hearing  the 
ftiults  of  parents  east  forth  publicly  before  the  school,  as  matters 
of  reflection  upon  their  children. 

Oa  the  subject  of  punishment  in  general,  I  would  quote  ^he  remarks 
of  Locke,  whose  views  on  this  matter  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  cwefal 
consideration  :— 

**  The  usual  lazy  and  short  way  by  chastisement  and  the  rod,  which  is 
the  only  instrument  of  government  that  tutors  generally  know  or  ever 
think  of,  is  the  most  unfit  of  any  to  be  used  in  education,  because  it 
tends  to  both  those  mischiefs  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  which,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  ruin  all  that 
miscarry. 

**  1.  This  kind  of  punishment  contributes  not  at  all  to  tbe  mastery  of 
omr  natural  propensity,  to  indulge  corporal  and  present  pleasure,  and  to 
avoid  paia  at  any  rale,  but  rather  eaoounges  it,  and  thereby  strengthen 
that  in  us  which  is  the  root  from  whence  spring  «U  vidous  actions  aad 
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iSbt  mtgttlarities  of  life.  For  what  other  motive,  biit  of  Bensual  pleftouf  e 
•od  )MiB|dbeB  %  b6y  «et  by,  who  drudges  at  his  book  against  his  inclina* 
lioi^  or  abstains  from  eating  unwholesome  fruit  that  he  takes  pleasure 
in,  only  out  of  fear  of  whipping  ?  He  in  this  only  prefers  the  greater 
corporal  pleasure,  or  avoids  the  greater  corporal  pain. .  And  what  is  it 
to  govern  his  actions,  and  direct  his  conduct  by  such  motives  as  these  ? 
What  is  it,  I  say,  but  to  cherish  that  principle  in  him  which  it  is  our 
business  to  root  out  and  destroy.  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  think  any 
correction  useful  to  a  child,  where  the  shame  of  suffering  for  having 
done  amiss  does  not  work  more  upon  him  than  the  pain. 

*'  2.  This  aort  of  correction  naturally  breeds  an  aversion  to  that  which 
it  h  the  tutor's  business  to  create  a  liking  to.  How  obvious  is  it  to  observe 
that  children  come  to  hate  things  which  were  at  first  acceptable  to  them, 
when  they  find  Uiemaelves  whipped  and  chid,  and  teased  about  them  $ 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  them,  when  grown  men  would  not 
be  able  to  be  reconciled  to  anything  by  such  ways.  Who  is  there  that 
would  not  be  disgusted  with  any  innocent  recreation,  in  itself  indifferent 
to  him,  if  he  should  with  blows  or  ill  language  be  hauled  to  it  when 
he  had  no  mind;  or  be  constantly  so  treated  for  some  circumstances  in 
his  application  to  it?  This  is  natural  to  be  so.  Offensive  circum- 
stances ordinarily  infect  innocent  things  which  they  are  joined  with  : 
and  the  very  sight  of  a  cup,  wherein  any  one  uses  to  take  nauseous 
physic,  turns  his  stomach,  so  that  nothing  will  relish  well  out  of  it, 
ttoagh  the  cup  be  never  so  clean  and  well  shaped,  and  of  the  richest 
materials.  Frequent  beating  or  chiding  is  therefore  to  be  avoided, 
because  this  sort  of  correction  never  produces  any  good  farther  than 
it  serves  to  raise  shame  and  abhorrence  of  the  miscarriage  that  brought 
it  on  them  ;  and  if  the  greatest  part  of  the  trouble  be  not  the  sense  that 
they  have  done  amiss,  and  the  apprehension  that  they  have  drawn  on 
themselves  the  just  displeasure  of  their  best  friends,  the  pain  of  whip- 
ping will  work  but  an  imperfect  cure.  It  only  patches  up  for  the  present, 
and  skims  it  over,  but  reaches  jiot  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore ;  ingenuous 
shame,  and  the  apprehensions  of  displeasure,  are  the  only  true  restraint. 
These  alone  ought  to  hold  the  reins  and  keep  the  child  in  order;  but 
corporal  punishments  must  necessarily  lose  that  effect,  and  wear  out  the 
sense  of  shame,  where  they  frequently  return." 

Another  fault  I  have  frequently  witnessed  in  masters,  is  a  want  of 
reverence  when  instructing  the  children  in  the  Holy  Scriptures^  or 
in  other  religious  knowledge. 

Before  entering  upon  flome  other  defects  which  are  less  under 
the  master's  control,  and  are  rather  to  be  classed  as  faults  in 
schools^  I  would  here  insert  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  school- 
ntesters  for  mutual  improvement,  'which  took  place  at  Coventry 
during  the  present  year,  and  which  appears  to  be  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  August  last,  the  school^masters  and  mistresses  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry  were  invited  to  meet  at  the  central  school 
in  Coventry  to  be  instructed  under  an  organizing  master  from 
the  National  Society  in  London,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  their 
own  eentral  school  master  and  mistress.  The  arrangement  was  that 
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tfaey  were  to  remain  during  the  harvest  month,  and  each  master 
and  mistress  should  receive  Is.  per  week  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Coventry  National  School  Society,  towards  the  payment  of  their 
boards  lodging,  and  travelling  expenses. 

On  the  13th  the  scheme  was  put  into  full  operation.  Sixty 
masters  and  mistresses  were  assembled.  The  masters  and  mis- 
tresses assembled  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  prayers  from  the  Liturgy 
were  read ;  they  were  then  arranged  in  one  class  till  10  o'clock  for 
religious  instruction.  The  mistresses  then  retired  into  the  girls' 
school,  where  the  whole  of  the  children  were  assembled  in  classes. 
Half  of  them  were  placed  as  teachers  of  the  different  classes^ 
to  learn  the  system  of  teaching.  The  other  half  of  the  mistresses 
were  formed  into  a  class  for  study ;  different  subjects  were  given  to 
them  to  read  and  consider.  This  continued  from  10  to  12.  During 
this  time  the  masters  were  engaged  in  the  other  school  in  lectures 
and  examinations  by  Mr.  Tearle,  the  organizing  master  from  the 
National  Society.  At  12  they  were  dismissed,  and  assembled 
again  at  2  p.m.  The  masters  then  went  into  the  girls'  school,  and 
were  divided  in  superintending  the  classes,  and  in  other  studies,  as 
the  mistresses  had  been  in  the  morning.  The  mistresses  assembled 
in  the  boys'  school,  and  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Tearle. 
At  5  they  were  all  dismissed,  but  assembled  again  at  half-past  6» 
when  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  devoted  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  vocal  music,  as  applied  by  HuUah  to  psalmody  and 
chanting ;  and  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  lectures  and 
conversations  on  topics  connected  with  the  system  of  teaching.  At 
8  o'clock  they  were  dismissed  for  the  night,  with  prayers  from 
the  Liturgy. 

The  same  system  was  pursued  throughout  the  month,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  alternate  weeks  the  morning  and  afternoon 
courses  of  education  were  changed  with  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. 

Of  the  general  faults  in  parochial  schools,  I  would  first  speak 
of  their  defective  organization. 

In  many  instances  it  happens  that  a  school  is  arranged  on  no 
regular  plan.  This  is  frequently  the  case  where  the  children  vary 
much  in  their  respective  ages.  Nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  point  out 
any  satisfactory  organization  for  a  school  where  some  of  the  children 
are  as  young  as  two,  and  others  as  old  as  fourteen  years.  In  all 
such  cases  it  appears  desirable  that  the  younger  children  should 
be  draughted  into  an  infant  or  dame  school,  and  the  seniors  taught 
on  a  regular  system. 

The  present  system  of  arranging  a  school  of  moderate  size  into 
six,  seven,  or  eight  classes  appears  to  be  open  to  many  objections, 
of  which  the  most  obvious  are — 

I.  The  respective  classes  &11  under  the  master's  tuition  less 
frequently  than  if  a  smaller  number  of  classes  was  adopted. 

In  a  school  of  seven  classes  it  is  impossible  for  a  master  to  giv^ 
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daily  instruction  to  each  class  respectively ;  in  one  of  three  or  four 
this  may  easily  be  effected. 

2.  Six  or  seven  efficient  monitors  are  required,  when  it  is  con- 
fessedly a  difficulty  to  obtain  three  or  four. 

3.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  less  likely  to  be  perfect  where 
the  master's  eye  wanders  over  several  small  sections  than  when  he 
is  able  to  embrace  at  one  glance  his  whole  school. 

A  distinct  classification  for  arithmetic,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
my  account  of  the  Tredegar  schools,  appears  to  be  so  desirable, 
that  I  would  hope  the  subject  may  generally  be  brought  before 
the  notice  of  conductors  and  managers  of  schools. 

The  subject  of  monitorial  instruction,  as  at  present  generally 
adopted,  is  one  which  would  seem  to  claim  especial  attention  from 
all  interested  in  elementary  education.  The  plan  usually  adopted 
in  schools  conducted  on  the  National  system,  is  to  take  the  children 
of  the  first  class  in  rotation,  five,  six,  or  seven  a-day,  according  to 
the  number  required,  and  to  place  them  as  teachers  to  the  junior 
classes.  The  children  usually  employed  in  this  work  are,  in  age, 
from  8  to  12  years.  For  their  labour  they  receive  no  rem'unera- 
tion,  and  no  extra  instruction.  The  parents  of  the  teachers 
complain,  for  they  say  their  children  lose  a  great  portion  of  time 
in  teaching.  The  parents  of  the  taught  complain,  for  they  say 
that  the  senior  children  are  incompetent  to  fulfil  properly  the  task 
assigned  them,  and  that  thereout  their  little  ones  receive  damage. 
In  some  instances,  the  justice  of  these  complaints  must,  I  fear,  be 
admitted. 

That  the  monitorial  system  properly  carried  out  (t.  e.  when 
the  monitors  receive  a  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  instruc- 
tion at  extra  hours)  is  one  of  great  value^in  some  cases  absolutely 
necessary — few,  I  believe,  will  deny.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  that  in  many  places  where  a  child  is  seldom 
allowed  to  remain  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  11  and  12  years ; 
when  they  are  taken  away  by  their  parents^  to  add  what  they  can 
to  the  weekly  gains  of  the  family,  and  where  consequently  the  first 
class  is  always  fluctuating,  it  will  be  found  very  desirable  to  have 
regular  paid  and  instructed  monitors  of  riper  age,  or  an  assistant 
master,  or  an  apprenticed  pupil-teacher,  constantly  trained  and 
instructed  by  the  master  of  the  school. 

The  advantage  of  apprenticing  pupil-teachers  to  efficient  masters 
is  not  as  generally  known  or  acknowledged  as  it  ought  to  be,  even 
in  those  places  where  pecuniary  means  are  not  wanting. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  point  should  be  brought 
prominently  before  the  managers  of  schools  generally,  who  should 
De  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  in  apprenticing  a  clever  boy,  apt 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  teaching,  to  an  efficient  master,  not  only  is 
a  provision  through  life  found  ibr  the  boy  himself^  but  the  school 
to  which  he  is  apprenticed  receives  the  benefit  of  his  tuition 
during  his  apprenticeship^  and  the  cause  of  education  generally 
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is  advanced,  by  the  addition,  a(ter  his  term  is  served^,  of  d  ittasttr 
properly  titled  for  the  duties  of  his  station. 

On  this  matter  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  additional  advantages 
would  be  obtained,  if  at  the  termination  of  his  apprentioeakvip  he 
could  be  empowered  to  attend  a  training  or  norneial  school  (or  one 
year,  which  should  be  considered  the  completion  of  hi^  oonr40  of 
training.* 

I  need  scarcely  add  that,  in  all  cases,  a  great  enoouragenient 
would  be  afibrded  to  the  managers  of  8<?hools,  if  sonie  portion  of 
the  money  required  for  the  above  purposes  could  be  ofier^d  to 
them,  on  condition  that  they  provided  the  remainder. 

Where  these  desirable  objects  cannot  effectually  be  carried  out, 
which  under  existing  qiroumstances  will  frequently  bapp^ib  tho 
plan  of  having  a  certain  number  of  monitors,  remunerated  by  M 
allotment  of  land,  as  at  Withy  comb  Rawleigh;  in  Devonshire,  ancl 
elsewhere,  would  seem  worthy  of  consideration.  If  necet»ary,  tlHi 
children  would  willingly  pay  a  small  rent ;  and  the  pareoli 
reaping  the  benefit  of  their  children's  labour,  in  a  supply  cl 
vegetables,  Slc,  would  more  readily  acquiesce  with  their  eittjdoy^ 
ment  in  school  as  teachers. 

Of  course  they  should  receive  such  extra  instruction  as  would 
compensate  for  the  time  spent  in  the  junior  classes.  It  would  altei 
be  desirable  that  they  should  be  seat  occasionally  together  widi 
the  master  to  the  nearest  model-school;  or«  if  none  should  ba 
within  reach,  to  some  efficient  school  within  distanee,  where  they 
might  observe  the  best  plans  of  conducting  and  teaching  childt*en» 
and  gather  other  information  to  put  in  practice  on  their  return. 

Another  point  I  would  here  allude  to  is,  the  disjpositicoi  of  the 
writing-desks,  which  are  generally  placed  along  the  wall,  whoirer 
the  children  necessarily  sit  with  their  backs  to  their  master,  wb« 
consequently  is  unable  from  any  one  place  to  see  how  tboy  ai^ 
employed ;  how  they  hold  their  pens;  in  what  position  their  anna 
and  wrists  are,  &c. ;  and  who,  in  order  to  ascertain  these  numeroua 
points,  is  obliged  to  travel  round  the  room,  and  examine  each  boy 
separately.  Besides  this,  on  the  present  arrangement,  much  diffi- 
culty  arises  to  the  children,  and  considerable  loss  is  incurred  from; 
the  cramped  position  into  which  they  are  driven  when  writing  the 
last  two  or  three  lines  in  each  page.  The  wall  prevents  them  fi*om? 
pushing  their  books  as  far  as  is  requisite,  and  their  wrists  have 
nothing  to  rest  upon.  The  effects  of  this  are  very  apparent,  a» 
any  person  may  perceive  who  examines  the  copy-books  of  a  school 
where  the  children  are  placed  at  writing-desks  on  this  plan ;  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  steadiness  of  stroke,  and  the  genotal  quaUly 
of  the  writing  is  very  discernible  in  the  last  two  or  three  Unea  of 
every  page. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  liberal  offer  made  by  their  Lordshipe 
to  further  improvements  in  this  respect  will  be  thankfully  em« 
braced. 

The  next  point  which  would  seem  to  require  notice,  ia  deficiency 
in  discipline.     Of  this,  I  would  mention  first. 

Defective  Hegistraticn, — In  many  instances,  especially  in  infant- 
schools,  no  daily  register  is  kept,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  far  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  regular  or  irregular. 

2.  In  many  schools,  where  registers  are  kept,  they  are  not  kept 
correctly ;  an  incorrect  register  is  of  course  almost  useless. 

3.  When  correctly  kept,  the  registration  is  not  made  until  the 
conclusion  or  middle  of  the  morning^s  or  evening's  work ;  or,  as 
ia  more  frequently  the  case,  in  the  forenoon,  until  after  prayers. 

To  take  the  registration  immediately  after  prayers,  gives  the 
children  very  low  notions  of  the  importance  of  prayer,  because 
attendance  at  prayers  is  thus  apparently  rendered  of  small  im« 
portance. 

If  children  learn  to  attach  little  importance  to  prayer  at  school, 
they  will  soon  learn  to  attach  little  importance  to  it  at  home. 

Afain,  if  children  are  permitted  to  enter  the  scho(4*room  uncen- 
sured  after  the  commencement  of  any  definite  portion  of  the  day'^ 
work,  confusion  will  arise  in  their  minds  as  to  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  order  and  regularity,  and  regular  attendance  will 
rarely  be  effected. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  noise  and  disturbance 
which  in  many  schools  so  much  prevails.  One  great  cause  of  this 
is  doubtlessly  the  inefficiency  of  the  monitors  employed.  When 
a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  attainment  have  been  introduced 
into  a  school,  the  last  test  of  its  excellence  is  the  cheerful  activity 
of  tlie  children  without  noise.  This  condition  pre-supposes  excel- 
lence in  the  management  of  every  class  in  all  the  details  of 
organization,  discipline,  and  method.  Cheerful  activity  without 
noise  are  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  master*s  labours. 

Something  may  be  done  to  correct  the  fault  of  which  I  am 
speaking  by  the  exertions  and  judgment  of  the  master  alone^  but 
much  will  remain  undone  unless  he  have  monitors  possessed 
of— 

1.  Knowledge. 

2.  Skill  in  teaching- 

3.  Patience  and  kindness  in  the  discipline  of  their  classes. 

4.  Self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  their  pupils  by  their  own 
charactei*  and  conduct 

If  a  master  can  obtain  monitors  with  these  qualifications,  which 
alone  are  to  be  effected  by  separate  instruction^  experienee,  and 
training,  he  will,  other  circumstances  combining,  possess  a  quiet, 
<tfderly  school^  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  when  the  monitors, 
as  may  sometimes  be  seen,  beat  and  box  their  pupils;  or,  aa  on 
other  occasions,  drag  them  up  for  punishment  to  the  master  s  deek. 
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and  in  divers  ways  betray  a  want  of  knowledge  and  self-command 
utterly  at  variance  with  order  and  good  discipline. 

Bawling  and  very  loud  reading  are  again  sad  hinderances  to  the 
due  discipline  of  a  school.  On  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  precise  rules,  but  there  certainly  does  appear  to  be  a  via  media 
in  the  nature  of  sound  which  is  peculiarly  fitting  for  school-rooms, 
when  the  voice  of  each  child  may  be  distinctly  heard  by  its  teacher, 
and  yet  no  confusion  of  noise  exist.  Distinctness  of  articulation, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  may  be  said  to 
have  mucn  to  do  with  this. 

On  the  subject  of  punishments  I  have  already  spoken.  Of  the 
nature  and  object  of  rewards,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  who  speak  as  if  children 
cannot  be  expected  to  exert  themselves  with  proper  energy  unless 
this  stimulus  be  held  out.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
rewards,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  first  principle  to  incul* 
cate  on  children  is,  that  they  are  to  do  what  is  set  diem  from  a 
sense  of  duty. 

In  many  schools  great  defects  exist  in  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness 
of  the  children,  for  which  the  poverty  of  their  parents  is  generally 
urged  as  an  excuse;  such  an  excuse,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
received,  when  the  means  of  removing  these  defects  are  within 
the  reach  of  all.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  within 
the  power  of  the  poor  to  provide  their  children  with  unpatched 
clothes,  or  shoes  and  stockings ;  but  clean  hands  and  mendincrs  are 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  diK  or  slovenliness  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  allowed. 

The  frequent  deficiency  in  the  time-table  or,  in  some  cases, 
its  bad  arrangement,  causes  classes  to  remain  idle  for  long  periods 
together.  This  of  course  admits  of  an  easy  remedy,  which  in  all 
cases  should  be  applied. 

The  general  want  of  play-grounds,  and  their  disuse  when  exist- 
ing, is  a  grievous  defect  in  the  management  of  an  elementary  school, 
especially  in  towns.  Of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  proper 
use  of  the  play-ground,  I  have  spoken  in  my  Report  of  the 
Clevedon  School;  and  would  only  here  express  a  hope  that  the 
subject  may  be  carefully  considered  by  those  managers  of  schools, 
especially  in  towns,  who  consider  the  health  of  the  children,  moral 
discipline,  and  periodical  recreation,  as  important  features  in  a 
sound  education.  On  the  last  matter,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  intellects,  particularly  of  the  young,  will  not  bear  a  long 
continuous  strain  without  injury.  To  what  precise  extent  relaxation 
should  be  carried  in  parochial  schools  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to 
say.  At  the  same  time  I  would  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  an 
interval  of  ten  minutes  after  everv  hour  and  a  half,  would  hardly 
be  time  lost,  if  at  such  periods  the  recreation  of  the  children  was 
properly  directed. 

The  last  thing  I  would  mention  under  this  head,  is  the  careless- 
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Bess  to  be  often  observed  in  the  preservation  of  the  hats  and 
bonnets  of  the  childrenj  and  of  the  school-books;  respecting  the 
first,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  lobby  or  other  place  wherein  these 
articles  of  clothing  might  be  placed,  should  belong  to  every  school. 
Where  these  cannot  be  had,  a  net  with  an  iron  rim,  or  machine 
with  pegs,  like  a  gate  or  portcullis,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
witli  rope  and  pulley,  form  no  bad  substitute.  As  regards  the 
second  point,  in  many  schools  may  be  seen  Holy  Bibles  or  other 
books  with  one  or  both  covers  off,  leaves  torn,  and  otherwise 
damaged.  In  the  cupboard  will  be  a  pile  of  dilapidated  primers, 
halves  of  spelling-books,  broken  slates,  &c.,  &c.,  with  heaps  of  dirt 
and  rubbish,  all  useless.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  many 
months,  effected  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  children. 

1.  New  books  should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
necessary  wear  and  tear  attendant  upon  constant  use.  For  this 
purpose,  a  piece  of  calico  over  the  binding,  and  pasted  on  the 
inside,  will  be  found  serviceable. 

2.  As  soon  as  a  book  is  injured,  it  should  at  once  be  repaired; 
and  if  it  be  past  repair,  it  should  be  put  away.  A  familiar  inter- 
course with  torn  and  worn-out  books  accustoms  children  to  regard 
such  things  with  indifference. 

3.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  respect  their  books,  and 
to  place  them  away  carefully  at  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson. 
As  connected  with  the  above,  I  may  state  that  in  many  schools 
the  children  are  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  books 
— that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  slate  pencils — and  that  tin  pencil- 
cases  are  often  unknown. 

Of  the  defects  in  instruction,  I  have  already  spoken  of  a  want  of 
information,  and  proper  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
and  an  inefficiency  in  the  monitors  generally  employed.  A  few 
things  still  require  to  be  noticed,  albeit,  in  some  instances,  resulting 
from  or  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  points : — 

L  The  injudicious  choice  of  books. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Holy  Bible  as  the  only  class-book. 

3.  And  consequently  the  irreverent  way  in  which  it  is  treated. 
The  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  appears  to  be  of  so  serious  a 
nature  that  it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  the  master  should 
always  give  the  Scripture  lesson  to  the  respective  classes ;  by  this 
means  he  would  be  enabled  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
reading  of  God's  Holy  Word,  to  impart  to  them  that  bformation 
of  which  he  was  himself  possessed,  and  to  make  remarks  and 
reflections  from  the  words  of  the  text,  which  would  have  for 
their  object  the  guidance  of  their  lives  and  conversations  in  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  holiness. 

In  some  schools,  the  children  are  required  to  bring  their 
own   books,  each  according  to  his  own  or  his  parentis  fancy, 
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the  effect  of  this  is,  that  classification  is  impossiljle,  and  that 
other  evils  of  great  moment  occur. 

In  teaching  reading,  much  fault  may  be  found  in  many  schools, 
A  unity  of  tone  and  time  in  this  branch  of  education  appears 
scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  desirable,  and  the  children  are 
frequently  allowed  to  drawl  out,  or  sing-song  a  certajn  number  of 
words  which  they  do  not  understand,  instead  of  being  taught  to 
read  articulately,  distinctly,  and  with  emphasis,  with  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  that  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Of  interrogation,  I  have  spoken  before,  and  would  only  add 
here,  that  my  own  impression  is  that  much  benefit  would  arise  if 
the  interrogation  of  a  lesson  was  to  take  place,  partially  at  all 
events,  during  its  progress,  so  that  it  should  be  explained,  sentence 
by  sentence,  as  the  children  are  reading  it.  A  frequent  plan  is  to 
allow  the  lesson  to  be  read  through  before  a  word  of  explana- 
tion is  given,  or  any  inquiry  as  to  its  meaning  made.  Then  the 
interrogation  commences,  when,  to  a  great  extent,  the  children 
have  lost  all  interest  in  the  subject,  and  indeed  have  forgotten 
much  of  that  they  read :  one  cause  of  which  is,  that  they  did  not 
understand  it  at  the  time. 

The  plan  of  making  a  class  read  over  the  same  lesson  two  or 
three  times  before  interrogation  appears  still  more  objectionable 
than  the  other. 

Connected  with  the  last-mentioned  remarks,  I  would  speak 
of  the  prevalent  plan  of  over-taxing  the  memory  of  children, 
while  their  understanding  is  partially  or  altogether  neglected. 

To  impress  the  minds  of  children  with  certain  facts  is,  no 
doubt,  an  important  branch  of  education ;  but  unless  the  under- 
standing be  cultivated  so  as  to  exercise  itself  upon  these  facts,' but 
very  little  will  be  done  in  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  those  children  so  instructed.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  I  would  suggest  that  the  children  should  very  generally 
be  required  to  write  out  an  abstract  of  the  lesson  read,  and  be 
encouraged  occasionally  to  state  their  opinions  in  writing  upon 
certains  events  of  which  their  lesson  has  treated,  as  also  to  write 
out  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  which  have  occurred. 

The  spelling  in  many  schools  is  very  incorrect :  the  slate  is  a 
great  auxiliary  in  this  matter.  Children  should  be  accustomed  to 
write  from  dictation. 

Simultaneous  answering  is  in  many  schools  employed  with  so 
little  skill  and  caution  that  the  results  are  unsatisfactory  and 
deceptive.  One  or  two  of  the  cleverest  children  in  the  class  are 
allowed  to  take  all  the  replies,  the  others  repeat  what  they  say, 
mechanically,  and  grow  remiss  and  negligent.  Whenever  simul- 
taneous instruction  is  employed,  the  lesson  should  be  carefully 
tested  both  by  individual  questioning  at  the  close  of  every  lesson; 
and  also  by  the  children  being  required  in  all  the  senior  classes  to 
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write  out  from  time  to  time  abstracts  of  the  lesspn  from  memory. 
A  class  receiving  collective  oral  instruction^  or,  under  interrogation, 
in  simultaneous  action^  may  be  kept  in  activity  with  all  the  benefits 
of  simultaneous  replies,  and  without  their  disadvantages,  if  the 
diildren  be  required  to  hold  up  their  hands  instead  of  answering 
simultaneously,  and  if  the  teacher  then  point  to  some  one  child 
who  alone  is  to  answer.  The  activity  is  thus  general^  and  the 
teacher  constantly  tests  the  individual  proficiency  of  each  child. 
With  regard  to  geography,  grammar,  etymology,  and  vocal  music, 
I  would  observe,  that  they  are  but  seldom  taught  in  the  parochial 
schools  I  have  visited,  in  many  of  which,  as  regards  the  first,  a 
plentiful  display  of  maps  on  the  walls  would  have  led  one  to 
expect  a  diflrerent  result. 

One  other  point  I  will  mention,  which,  connected  as  it  is  with 
elementary  education,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  a  point  which 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  much  more  serious  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with — I  allude  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
public  worship.  On  this  matter,  I  feel  that  I  echo  the  sentiment 
of  very  many  right-minded  persons,  when  I  say  that  with  scarcely 
an  exception  the  conduct  of  school-children  at  church  is  most 
linsatis&ctory  and  distressing. 

ITieir  irreverence  during  the  prayers — their  carelessness  and 
inattention  during  the  sermon — their  disturbance  of  all  harmony 
in  the  psalms  when  they  attempt  to  sing — their  irreverent  mode 
of  speaking  when  they  engage  in  the  responses — their  rudeness 
and  noise  in  entering  and  leaving  the  sacred  edifice — all  have 
a  painful  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  excite  very  perplexing  thoughts. 

Many  reasons  might  doubtlessly  be  alleged  to  account  for 
this  evil — ^the  irreligious  and  irreverent  conduct  of  parents  and 
friends  at  home — ^the  general  neglect  of  public  worship  among  the 
labouring  poor  and  the  contempt  for  it  generated  thereby  in  the 
minds  of  their  ofiTspring.  The  indifference  of  the  children  to  a 
long  service,  with  the  nature  of  which  they  are  unacquainted; 
their  inability  to  understand  the  sermon;  the  bad  situation  in 
which  they  are  frequently  placed^  where,  from  the  impossibility 
of  hearing,  they  lose  all  interest  in  the  service ;  the  inefficient 
means  taken  to  preserve  order  in  church;  the  injudicious  way 
in  which  attempts  are  frequently  made  by  the  master  or  teachers 
to  preserve  quiet. 

All  these  in  turn  have  their  weight,  and  seem  to  combine  in 
more  or  less  proportions  to  produce  the  fault  complained  of,  and 
which  would  seem  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  all 
school-managers^  who  should  also,  I  conceive,  investigate,  with 
a  careful  attention,  the  rule  which  exists  in  many  schools,  obliging 
all  the  day-scholars  to  attend  the  Sunday-school,  and,  as  a  school, 
to  attend  the  church. 

The  propriety  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  church  I  would 
not  question;  but  it  appears  probable  that  circmnstances  may 
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exist  where  a  religious  parent^  in  the  habit  of  attending  public 
worship^  may  wish  to  take  his  children  with  him  that  they  may 
be  under  his  own  eye,  which  is  denied  to  him,  if  they  are  obliged 
by  the  rules  of  their  school  to  accompany  tiie  master  and  other 
scholars  to  church. 

To  what  extent  such  rules  may  be  relaxed  I  am  incompetent  to 
say.  The  subject  appears  to  be  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  as. 
such  I  would  hope  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  managers  and 
conductors  of  parochial  schools. 

In  concluding  my  Report,  I  would  beg  to  state,  with  much 
thankfulness,  that  during  my  tour  I  have  received  universal 
kindness  from  the  managers  and  supporters  of  those  schools  I 
have  visited,  especially  from  the  clergy;  and  at  the  same  time 
have  found  the  masters  anxious  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  that 
might  be  offered,  whereby  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  thdr 
schools  could  be  improved. 

That  elementary  education  in  the  West  of  £ngland,  especially 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state^  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  must, 
I  fear,  be  forced  to  admit ;  at  the  same  time  there  appears  to 
be  a  general  desire  of  improvement,  which  excites  hopes  that 
gradually  we  may  attain  to  a  better  state  of  things. 

I  have,  &c., 

H.  W.  BELLAIRS. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

^c.  §fc.  Sfc. 
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Beport  an  Schools  in  the  Northern  District^  by  the 
Rev.  Frederich  JVatkins, 

February  26,  1845. 

My  Lords, 

The  district  which  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to 
allot  to  my  inspection  contains  the  six  Northern  counties — 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Yorkshire.  A  small  portion  of  the  last-mentioned 
county^  consisting  of  its  Southern  extremity,  and  containing  in  it 
the  towns  of  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Barnsley,  Doncaster,  &c., 
has  not  hitherto  formed  a  part  of  this  district ;  but  your  Lord- 
ships have  decided  that  it  is  henceforth  to  be  included  in  it.  The 
population  of  the  whole  district  amounted,  in  the  year  1841,  to 
4,(567,588 ;  that  is,  to  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population  of  England. 

It  extends  from  Sheffield  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  length 
about  180  miles.  It  is  in  breadth,  from  Flamborough  Head  to 
St.  Bees,  about  130  miles. 

The  schools  to  which  your  Lordships  have  granted  aid  are 
scattered  in  different  places  over  its  wide  surface,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  more  dense  or  thinner  population.  In 
the  two  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  there  are  but 
five  schools  on  the  list  of  the  Committee  of  Council;  whilst  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Durham  are  thickly  studded  with 
them.  In  these  places  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  school-bouse 
often  adjacent  to  the  church,  forming,  as  it  seems,  a  part  of  one 
great  system,  the  object  of  which  is  the  sound  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  our  country.  In  other  places  the  school 
serves  in  some  degree  as  a  church.  Surely,  it  is  not  the  least 
of  the  many  benefits  of  our  new  and  commodious  school-rooms, 
that  where,  from  various  circumstances,  no  church  exists,  there  is 
a  building  fit  for  purposes  of  public  worship  already  set  apart  for 
what  may  be  termed  holy  uses,  that  is,  for  the  Christian  edu- 
cation of  those  children  wno  will  hereafter  be  either  the  strength 
or  the  weakness  of  our  country,  its  best  protection  or  its  sorest  evil. 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  importance  of  this 
Northern  district.  Its  position  is  peculiarly  happy,  with  a  sea  on 
either  hand.  It  has  larse  and  thriving  sea-ports,  such  as  Hull, 
Whitby,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  and  Liverpool.  It  has  many 
navigable  rivers — the  Humber,  Ouse,  Tees,  Tyne,  Ribble,  and 
Mersey.  There  are  three  ancient  cities  in  it — York,  Durham, 
and  Carlisle.  It  has  a  wonderful  up-growth  of  modern  towns, 
which  have  sprung  up  only  as  of  yesterday — Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Sheffield,  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  Oldham 
and  Rochdale,  with  a  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
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tion.  There  are  even  villages  where  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned 
by  the  ten  thousands.  These  circumstances  of  the  Northern  dis- 
trict make  it  peculiarly  interesting  as  a  scene  of  national  edu- 
cation. And  there  are  other  features  in  it  niore  pleasing,  perhaps, 
though  not  so  full  of  deep  and  solemn  interest.  A  rude  and 
hardy  race  inhabit  wide  tracts  of  moorland,  on  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  hardly  been  laid,  and  are  employed  in  quarries^  or  as 
shepherds.  An  almost  entirely  agricultural  population  is  found 
aniongst  the  green  hills  and  meadows  of  Craven,  amidst  the 
mountains  and  lake  district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

A  like  character  of  the  inhabitants  prevails  on  the  rich  slopes 
of  Cheviot,  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tyne,  the  Ribble,  the 
Swale,  the  Don,  the  I^une,  the  Aire,  the  Eden,  &c.,  as  well  as 
over  broad  districts  of  Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  the  Fylde  in  Lan- 
cashire^ and  West  Northumberland,  which  are  in  a  state  of  th^ 
highest  cultivation,  and  employing  thousands  of  our  agricultural 
poor. 

But  there  are  also,  besides  these^  scenes  of  continual  and  im- 
portant labour  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  the  coal  fields 
of  West  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Northumberland,  and  Durham. 
A  very  numerous  and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  a  very  ignorant  body 
of  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  these  mines  ^  whilst  a  con- 
siderable nuniber,  and  many  of  a  tender  age,  are  occupied  alsQ 
in  th^  lead  mines  and  works  of  Northumberland,  at  Allendale 
and  other  localities.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  these 
various  physical  features  of  the  Northern  district  require  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
almost  warn  us  of  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and 
misery.  And  that  ignorance  does  exist  to  a  fearful  extent,  and 
with  it  its  inseparable  companions,  bitter  prejudice  and  unmanly 
superstition  (if  there  be  not  also  awful  infidelity),  is  a  fact  which 
no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Northern  counties  of 
England  will  be  able  to  deny. 

Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  Northern  part  of  our 
island  presents  certainly  not  the  least  favourable  specimen  of  our 
Education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  has  often  been 
remarked,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  ''the  further  we  go 
to  the  North  the  greater  is  the  interest  taken  in  Education,  and 
the  better  its  quality."  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  means  of 
obtaining  it  are  greater  in  proportion  in  the  Northern  than  in 
many  of  the  Southern  counties. 

I  will  state  summarily  what  they  are. 

Means  of  Education. 

The  number  of  schools  on  the  list  for  my  tour  of  iospectipn  was  162 
There  were  of  these 


Daily  schools 144 

Sunday  only 14 

Schools  not  yet  open  , 4 

163 
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Of  144  daily  schools,  I  did  not  visit 

From  inability  to  include  them  in  my  tour      .     .  3 

From  absence  of  masters  at  the  training  school     .  3 

Froin  the  state  of  the  tide  at  Holy  Isle       «     .     .  1 

From  objection  to  inspection     ••....  1 


Of  136  inspected  there  were 

Boys  and  girls  separate 
Ditto  mixed  • 
Infants  only  •  .  • 
Boys  only  •  •  •  • 
Girls  onl^  .      •     .     • 


8 


65 
59 

6 
1 
5 


136 

Besides  these  six  infiint  schools^  there  we^e  also  33  others  attached  to 
some  of  the  juvenile,  schools.    Indeed,  many  of  the  schools  which  I 
have  above  reckoned  as  one,  consisted  actually  of  three :  viz.  a  boys', 
a  girls',  and  an  infant  school. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  "  on  my  list,'*  I  visited,  and  in  many  cases 
partially  or  more  fully  examined,  by  the  desire  or  permission  of  their 
managers,  49  other  schools.     Of  ^ese  were 

Daily  schools   ••••••     45 

Sunday  only     ......       4 

49 
Of  the  45  daily  schools,  there  were 

Boys  and  girls  separate     ...  16 

Ditto        mixed  •     •     •     •  15 

Boys  only 5 

Girls  only  •     « 6 

Infants  only 3 

45 

In  120  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  fully  made,  the  num- 
bers are  these — 

■  *  ■  . 

Od  the  .books  duriog    Averaee  attendance  Present 

last  fix  months.  for  six  months.  at  inspection. 

Boys     .     10,466  7,570  7,278 

Girls    .       8,038  '5,560  5,398 

Total    .     18,504  13,130  12,676 

Which  gives  as  an  average  to  each  place — 

Boys      .     .     87+  «3A  60i  nearly 

Girls      .     .     67  nearly  46i  45  nearly 

Total      .      .  154*^  nearly  109i  nearly  105  nearly^ 

Of  these  schools,  110  have  received  grants  from  your  Lordships' 
Ck>mmiUee  towards  their  erection  to  the  amount  of    £20,275  10    0 
,  That  is  on  average  to  each  school       ....  184    6     5J 
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They  received  at  the  same  time,  from  the  National  Society  for  Edu- 
cating the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England 

£10,899    0    0 
That  isy  an  average  to  each  school     •     •     •     •  99     1     7j^ 

From  the  two  sources  there  was,  on  the  whole,  an  amount  of  puhlic 

money  received  hy  110  schools £31,174  10    0 

Or  average  to  each  school      •••••.  283     8    01 

It  would  he  instructive  to  ohserve  what  amount  of  money  had  been 
called  forth  to  meet  this  sum  from  local  resources.  But,  owing  to  many 
imperfect  returns,  I  can  only  approximate  to  this  observation,  and  state 
the  result  with  regard  to  50  of  these  schools. 

The  actual  cost  of  50  schools  was  '   .      .  '  .      .    £33,192  10     2 
While  the  grants  to  them  from  the  Committee  of 

Council  and  the  National  Society  were      •     #       13,122  10    0 

That  is,  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  sum.     So 

that,  for  the  erection  of  these  50  schools.     •      .       10,010    0    2 
was  raised  from  private  liberality,  and  other  local  resources. 

School  Buildings. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  old 
parish-schools,  with  the'  still  humbler  ^^  dame-schools/'  and  with 
the  "  holes ''  that  are  dignified  by  the  tiame  of  schools  in  large  and 
populous  towns,  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  the  rising 
generation  possess  with  regard  to  schooLbuildings.  With  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  they  are  light,  warm,  and  dry,  have  a 
good  ventilation,  cheerful  situation,  and  lofty  and  well-proportioned 
rooms.  The  greater  part  of  those  which  1  have  inspected  have 
been  built  within  the  last  five  years,  t.  e.  during  the  existence  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

I  find  that,  out  of  the  number  of  150  schools  there  were  erected 


Previously  to  year   1839 

41 

In  year     .     .     .   1839 

7 

,,         ...    1840 

25 

...   1841 

26 

,,          ...   1842 

19 

,,          ...   1843 

20 

In  half  of  year     .  1844 

12 

150 

That  is,  102  were  built  in  the  last  five  years !  Out  of  the  number 
of  150  schools,  about  120  are  built  of  stone,  slated  with  Welsh,  or 
"delf"  (t.  e.  Yorkshire  gray)  slate.  About  30  (chiefly  in  South 
Lancashire)  are  built  of  bricks,  and  slated  with  Welsh  slate.  In 
very  few  instances  are  they  tiled. 

But  it  may  be  better  to  speak  of  the  buildings  and  their  arrange* 
ments,   more  particularly  in  a  Report  on  the  incomes  apd  ex* 
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penditure  of  schools.     I  will   now  consider   them   as  places  of 
education. 

In  the  Northern  District  they  may  be  classed  generally  under 
three  heads,  in  the  following  manner : — 

PLACES. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Under 
Inspection. 


Not. 


79  +  22  =  101 


MINING. 


Under 
Intpeclion. 


NoU 


27  +  11  =  38 
Total,  211. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Under 
Inspection. 


Not. 


56  +  16  =  72 


The  manufacturing  are  situate  chiefly  in  South  Lancashire,  and 
We«t  Yorkshire. 

The  mining  in  the  three  great  coal  fields  of  Lancashire  West 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  with  the  lead  district  of 
Allendale  and  its  neighbourhood.  Both  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire the  manufacturing  and  mining  places  are  so  intermingled 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  say  to  which  class  their  schools  belong. 

The  agricultural  schools  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  whole 
district,  partaking  of  the  same  general  character,  with  some  re- 
markable and  diverse  features.  And  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
the  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  those  of  resemblance,  between 
schools  in  widely-separated  localities,  where  the  circumstances  of 
position  and  pecuniary  means,  are,  or  would  seem  to  be,  much 
the  same. 

For  instance,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  without  any  obvious 
reason,  the  day-schools  of  the  latter  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
former  in  numbers  or  discipline;  whilst  the  Sunday-schools  in 
Lancashire  are  both  larger  and  have  a  greater  general  influence 
than  the  Yorkshire  Sunday-schools. 

Again,  the  characteristics  of  the  Northumbrian  schools  are — 
intellectual  activity,  deficiency  of  discipline,  and  abundance  of  dirt. 
It  is  curious  in  this  latter  respect  to  compare  the  state  of  the 
8cho<ds  at  Leeds  with  those  at  Newcastle.  At  one  school  in  the 
North,  there  were  literally  furrows  of  dust  on  the  floor,  in  which 
the  naked  feet  of  the  children  seemed  delighted  to  burrow.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  the  master,  who  assured  me  that  the  school  was 
carefully  swept  twice  a-week,  and  that  it  had  undergone  this  pro- 
cess only  two  evenings  before.  In  this  school  the  intelligence  and 
delight  of  the  children  in  their  lessons  were  very  striking ;  but 
they  had  little  or  no  discipline.  Whilst  in  Yorkshire,  in  schools 
of  the  same  class,  where,  according  to  the  suspended  notice,  there 
was  '*  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place ;  a  time 
for  everything,  and  everything  at  its  time,"  perfect  order  and 
silence  prevailed;  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer  from 
the  children — ^not  because  they  were  more  ignorant,  but  because 
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they  were  less  communicative  than  their  more  Northern  con- 
temporaries. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  where  there  is  a  want  of  cleanliness 
in  rooms  there  will  be  the  same  in  persons  also.  Perhaps  the 
one  is  only  the  cause  of  the  other.  And  certainly  the  want  of 
cleanliness  in  person  and  neatness  in  dress,  both  in  the  teachers 
and  children,  in  most  of  the  dirty  schools,  is  very  evident.  In 
many  of  these,  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  great  and  little,  are 
barefooted.  In  one  place,  the  girls  (some  of  them  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  old)  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  but  wore  their 
bonnets  in  school.  In  two  places,  during  summer,  I  found  the 
master  in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  of  course  in  those  places  children's 
jackets  were  dispensed  with.  Whilst  in  the  Lancashire  manu- 
facturing districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  mill-children  (the 
"  short  timers,"  as  they  are  called),  who  can  hardly  be  clean  or 
neat,  the  state,  both  of  boys  and  girls,  is  very  satisfactory  in  these 
respects;  and  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  both  in  health 
and  morals.  It  may  be  allowed  me  to  add  here,  that  through  all 
the  manufacturing  district  I  have  looked  anxiously  for  the  sickly 
and  starved  and  stunted  children,  which  are  so  often  described  as 
the  ofispring  of  its  inhabitants.  I  can  thankfully  say,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  cliildren  who  came  straight  from  the  mill 
to  the  school,  weary  with  their  work,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
dejected  by  its  circumstances,  I  have  looked  in  vain.  They  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  number  worthy  of  mention  in  our  schools. 

At  Salford  (St.  Bartholomew's)  infant-school — in  an  unpaved, 
and,  I  think,  undrained,  district,  inhabited  solely  by  operatives — 
I  could  not  help  remarking  to  the  School  Committee  on  the 
healthy  looks  and  chubby  cheeks  of  the  little  ones  collected  there, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  the  children  of  very  poor  parents.  I 
observed  the  same  satisfactorv  condition  in  the  excellent  infant* 
school  at  Middleton,  near  Manchester. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  schools  is  worthy  of  remark  here, 
in  liminey  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  extremely 
mischievous.  I  speak  of  the  mixture  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  room,  and  in  the  same  classes.  There  are  no  less  than  74 
instances  where  this  occurs,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  con- 
sequence. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  mischief  is  fancied, 
rather  than  real ;  or  at  least  that  it  has  been  much  over-rated.  I 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject  in  various  places,  and  watched 
narrowly  for  traces  of  its  bad  effects,  but  could  neither  hear  of  nor 
observe  any.  I  may  add,  that  the  only  place  in  which  I  observed 
an  indecent  word  (written  in  an  old  copy-book)  was  one  where  the 
boys  and  girls  were  in  different  rooms,  had  separate  play- grounds^ 
and  entered  by  different  entrances. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  mixed  schools  most 
of  the  children  are  very  young,  the  average  age  of  leaving  school 
being,  as  we  shall  see,  about  12.     In  only  two  cases  have  I  foun4 
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boys  of  14  in  the  same  class  with  girls  of  that  age.  In  one  place 
the, oldest  girls  were  promoted  from  their  room  into  that  of  the 
boys!  and  the  discipline  of  this  school  was  remarkably  good. 
Qut  it  is  said,  judging  from  the  small  proportion  of  girls  in  these 
schools,  that  they  are  unpopular  with  the  parents.  My  belief  is, 
that  the  smaller  number  of  ^irls  is  owing  to  another  circumstance, 
viz.  that  sewing  is  not  taught,  or  only  by  an  inferior  sempstress 
in  them;  and  the  girls  are  sent  to  other  places,  where  they  are 
instructed  carefully  in  needlework* 

A. more  positive  evil  to  the  school  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  admixture  of  very  little  children  with  others  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  school  can  hardly  make 
good  progress.  At  all  events,  this  acts  as  a  continual ''  drag  upon 
the  wheel ;"  for  the  teacher's  attention  must  either  be  inconve- 
niently given  to  the  little  ones^  or  the  school  will  be  in  an  in- 
tolerable state  of  noise  and  unrest.  I  marked  ten  schools  in  Lan- 
cashire alone,  suffering  much  from  this  hinderance.  uin  in/ant- 
school  ought  as  constantly  to  be  attached  to  the  juvenile,  q« 
a  tender  to  a  steam-engine.  Without  it  there  is  no  space  for  its 
necessary  fuel. 

Infant-Schools. 

There  are,  one  the  whole,  48  of  these  schools  which  I  have  in- 
spected. In  the  greater  part  of  them,  though  the  means  are 
provided,  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  their  ventilation. 
Fresh  air  and  plenty  of  light  are  indispensable  to  their  well- 
being.  In  some  instances  also  the  children  are  packed  too  closely 
in  the  g^allery.  These  little  ones  need  more  than  elbow-room. 
At  Oldnam  (St.  Mary's),  in  the  noble  school  lately  opened  there, 
and  proceeding  most  satisfactorily  under  its  able  master,  the 
infants'  room  is  altogether  insufficient  for  its  occupants.  It  is  the 
same,  though  in  less  degree,  at  Carlisle  (Trinity),  Hunslet,  and 
othe^  places.  There  are  some  excellent  rooms  for  infants  at 
Roclxdale,  Heywood  (St.  James),  Deptford,  Colne,  Salford  (St. 
Matthias  and  St.  Bartholomew),  &c.,  &c.  There  is  much 
tnaprovement  visible  of  late  years  in  this  class  of  schools,  both  in 
the  niethods  and  the  matter  of  instruction.  They  are  rightly 
looked  upon,  rather  as  nurseries  for  juvenile  schools,  than,  so  to 
speak,  schools  in  themselves — as  safe  places,  where  good  habits 
inay  be  formed,  and  a  good  foundation  laid,  rather  than  any  great 
amount  of  instruction  imparted. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  (chiefly  women)  are,  in  general, 
peculiarly  qualified  for  their  situations.  In  many  places,  it: 
strikes  me,  that  their  stipends  are  not  equal  to  their  labour  and 
deep  responsibilities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infants  are 
more  difficult  to  instruct  than  older  children.  And,  perhaps, 
want  of  power,  or  want  of  principle  in  forming  the  character  of  an 
Infant,  may  be  of  more  injury  to  him  than  any  evil  which  can 
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happen  in  his  after-education.  There  are  infant-schools  in  a  very 
satisfiictory  state  at  St.  Helen's  (St.  Thomas's),  Gateshead,  Leigh 
(National),  Middleton,  Salford  (Christ  Church,  St.  Matthias,  and 
St.  Bartholomew),  Knaresborough,  Dewsbury,  &c. 

One  of  the  best  intellectual  exercises  which  I  witnessed  at  any 
of  these  schools  consisted  in  one  child  standing  out  from  the. 
gallery,  and  being  questioned  by  the  others  in  turn,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  mistress.  The  stander-out  kept  his  ground  till  he 
was  unable  to  give  the  right  answer  to  a  question,  when  the 
questioner  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of  honour.  Many  of  the 
questions  and  answers  were  remarkably  quick  and  yet  infant-like. 

The  most  amusing  physical  exercise  was  the  "acting  a  storm," 
at  Christ  Church  School,  Salford,  by  the  whole  gallery  of  children. 
The  first  low  sighs  of  the  wind  were  admirably  given ;  the  patter- 
ing rain  was  acted  with  still  more  spirit,  and  when  "  the  storm" 
had  reached  its  height  the  Lancashire  clogs  of  the  little  ones  were 
plied  with  a  vigour  and  effect  that  were  veiy  storm-like  indeed. 

In  some  of  tnese  schools  large  "  wooden  bricks"  prove  a  source 
of  sreat  interest  to  the  children,  and  are  not  without  a  bearing  on 
their  after-life. 

Sunday'Schools. 

As  a  general  rule  there  are  Sunday-schools  belonging  to  all  the 
day-schools  connected  with  our  church.  There  are  also  18  others 
in  places  which  I  have  visited,  where  there  is  at  present  no  daily 
school. 

Of  the  utility  of  these  schools,  even  on  the  lowest  grounds,  as 
a  means  of  keeping  up  connexion  with  the  children  after  they 
have  left  the  daily  school,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  the  only  means  of  individual  religious  in- 
struction to  thousands  of  ^oung  people  in  our  manufacturing 
districts,  we  shall  not  easily  over-rate  their  value.  One  thing 
must,  I  think,  be  confessed  of  them  by  all  persons  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  judging  them  fairly,  that  their  effects  are  curiously 
disproportionate  to  the  means  (apparently)  used  in  them — ^that 
they  are  much  greater,  far  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from 
them,  both  in  amount  and  duration.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  few  hours,  in  some  not  exceeding  two  of  actual  employment, 
during  which  they  are  at  work,  the  absence  of  all  excitement, 
the  frequent  want  of  method,  the  simplicity  of  their  operations, 
and  the  seemingly  small  amount  of  instruction  imparted,  I  feel 
convinced  that  tnere  is  a  peculiar  blessing  of  God  on  these  at- 
tempts to  give  His  accountable  creatures  a  knowledge  of  Him 
"  in  whom  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being."  In  the 
best  which  I  have  visited — best,  I  mean,  as  to  influence  and  per- 
manent effects — that  of  the  parish-church  at  Warrington,  the 
school-hours  are  not  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  in  the  morning, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.   What  the  amount 
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of  instruction  given  may  be^  I  had  no  means  of  judging^  at  one 
short  visit.  But  that  education  is  proceeding  there,  the  Christian 
up-bringing  of  immortal  creatures  for  time  and  for  eternity,  is 
very  evident.  My  belief  is,  that  the  success  of  Sunday-schools 
may  be  attributea,  under  God's  blessing,  to  the  heartiness  and 
simple  devotion  to  their  object  which  the  teachers,  male  and 
female,  bring  with  them  to  their  work.  It  is  truly  with  them  a 
work  of  faith  and  a  labour  of  love.  Being  Christians  themselves, 
they  desire  above  all  things  to  lead  others  to  their  Saviour  Christ. 
Under  the  guidance  and  in  the  continual  presence  of  an  earnest 
and  faithful  clergyman,  helping  him  and  being  helped  by  him,  a 
work  is  doin^r  by  these  unpaid  teachers,  the  value  of  which  will 
not  be  fully  known  till  the  great  day  of  account.  I  regret  much 
hat  I  was  unable  to  visit  tlie  Sunday-schools  at  Bolton,  which  are 
said  \o  be  models  of  their  kind. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  know,  that  the  Sunday-school  at 
Newton-in-the- Willows  is  held  in  the  old  cock-pit  of  the  place  ! 
the  amphitheatrical  seats  and  arrangements  of  the  room  remain- 
ing the  same  as  they  were  when  it  was  applied  to  such  different 
and  brutalizing  uses.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  the  only  place 
in  Lancashire  where  this  has  happened. 

A  remark  was  made  in  this  Report  on  the  difference  between 
the  Sunday-schools  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  I  have  taken 
five  districts  of  each  county ;  of  which  the  town  named  is  the  most 
important  place.  There  are  agricultural  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts in  either  list : — 


LANCASHIRE. 

Name  of  District. 

Daily  Schools. 

Sunday  Sohooli. 

Fumeas     •     « 

2,185 

2,070 

Agricultural 

Liverpool  • 

.   n,i95 

15,515 

Mixed. 

Manchester 

.     10,335 

34,195 

Manufacturing. 

Blackburn . 

6,450 

17,535 

Ditto. 

Preston 

.       5,404 

6,825 
76,140 

Mixed. 

41 ,520 

YORKSHIRE. 

Name  of  DUtrieL 

Dally  Schools. 

Sunday  Schools. 

Sheffield    . 

.         5,280 

8,684 

Manufacturing. 

Rotherham 

.       4,598 

4,948 

Mining  and  agri 
cultural. 

York    .     . 

.       4,691 

5,421 

Agricultural. 

Hull     .     . 

.       2,717 

3,813 

Manufacturing 

Whitby      . 

960 

624 

Mixed. 

18,246  18,490 

That  IS,  in  Lancashire  the   number  in  Sunday  :   number  in 
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day-schools  r:  20  :  11  about.  Yorkshire  (diocese  of  York),  the 
number  in  Sunday  :  number  in  day-schools  ::  77  :  76  nearly. 

In  the  diocese  of  Ripon  there  are  in  Church  Sunday-schools, 
42,178  children ;  daily  schools,  32,912. 

At  Chorley,  out  of  a  population  of  13,000,  there  are  2200 
teachers  and  children  belonging  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  our 
Church.  At  St  Mary's,  Oldham,  there  are  above  1000  children 
in  the  Sunday-school.  There  are  also,  in  Yorkshire,  some  very 
lare;e  and  valuable  Sunday-schools.  At  Dewsbury,  above  600 
children,  with  80  teachers. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools  which  I  may  mention  here, 
though  not  coming  directly  within  the  Umits  of  my  Report. 

I  may  call  them  private  schools ;  either  such  as  are  supported 
by  private  individuals,  or  such  as,  from  their  circumstances,  are  not 
open  to  the  public  in  general.  The  largest  of  these,  having  on 
its  books  340  boys  and  (I  think)  above  200  girls,  is  that  at  the 
enormous  manufacturing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  at 
Holbeck.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  great  cleanliness, 
and  excellent  discipline^  and  admirable  order  prevailing  there. 
Id  a  room,  where  310  boys  were  present,  not  one  eye  was  turned  on 
us  in  idle  curiosity,  when  we  went  in ;  all  were  busy,  occupied,  and 
apparently  interested,  in  their  lessons.  The  only  noise  heard,  was 
tlie  gentle  hum  of  many  voices,  learning  or  repeating  their  task. 
The  school  arrangements  appeared  to  be  very  good.  There  were 
30  classes,  or  draughts  (containing  from  10  to  12  children  each), 
formed  in  three  rows  down  the  middle  of  the  school ;  on  either  side 
a  wide  double  desk,  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  at  each  side 
of  which  boys  were  seated  to  write  or  draw.  The  room  (80  by 
60  feet)  was  well  warmed  and  carefully  ventilated.  There  was  a 
class-room  at  the  further  end  of  it,  in  which  I  briefly  ^amined  a 
part  of  the  first  class  in  Scripture  history.  Their  answers  were  not 
in  general  satisfactory ;  the  children  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
questioned  too  literally.  I  had  only  time  to  observe  the  same 
general  appearance  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  much  cheerful- 
ness, in  thegirls'  school,  a  comfortable  well-constrQcted  room  (60 
by  30).  There  was  a  good-sized  play-ground,  with  a  garden 
border  to  it,  which  the  children  cultivated;  but  I  did  not  see  with 
what  success. 

Another  and  most  interesting  school  into  which  I  was  invited, 
was  that  at  Casterton,  for  the  daughters  of  the  clergy,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mrs.  Harben,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Wilson.  There  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  104  young  ladies  in 
the  school,  besides  33  in  a  preparatory  establishment,  in  another 
part  of  the  grounds.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  1  afterwards  examined 
them  at  some  length  in  Scripture  history  and  doctrine.  I  know  not 
whether  to  speak  more  highly  of  their  earnest  but  simple  and  un- 
affected manner  of  reading,  or  the  readiness  and  intelligence  with 
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which  they  answered  my  questions;  showing  not  only  great  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture,  and  power  of  comparing  one  passage 
with  another^  but  also  a  practical  knowledge  of  it,  in  its  application 
to  the  circumstances  and  duties  of  human  life.  Their  singing 
and  chanting  were  very  good.  There  was  there  also  another 
admirable  institution,  for  female  servants,  where  were  109  young 
women,  chiefly  from  the  Northern  counties,  divided  into  six  classes, 
obtaining  such  instruction  as  might  qualify  them  for  the  duties 
of  their  position.  The  reading  and  writing  there  were  very  good; 
They  take  turns  (by  the  fortnight)  to  do  the  household  work. 
Their  singing  was  subdued  and  sweet;  their  manners  to  each 
other  and  their  teachers  pleasing.  I  visited  a  similar  institution 
to  this,  but  on  a  smaller  scale^  at  St.  Helen's,  where  Mrs.  Greenall 
has  a  school  for  the  same  purpose,  containiug  24  girls,  educated 
and  clothed  at  her  expense,  and  16  others,  allowed  to  come  at  small 
eosti  There  is  an  admirable  mistress  there.  The  girls  (from  8  to 
1 5  years  old)  are  taught  to  read  and  write  a  good  round  band, 
to  do  plain  work,  darn  stockings,  make  shirts,  and  perform  all 
domestic  oiBces  in  tiie  kitchen.  They  sing  sweetly,  and  have  a 
very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Scripture.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
too  much  of  the  value  of  such  schools  as  these,  and  of  the  blessing 
which  they  must  be  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

I  also  visited,  and  examined  at  some  length,  to  my  perfect 
satisfaction,  a  girls'  school  at  Ceistle  Eden,  supported  by  Mrs. 
Burden;  another  at  Christ  Church,  Salford,  supported  and 
managed  by  some  ladies  of  the  district,  which  is  also  in  a  very- 
satisfactory  state;  an  excellent  infant-school,  at  Henley;  and  the 
blue  coat  school,  at  Oldham,  of  w^iich  I  only  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  boys  were  making  good  progress.  A£iny  others 
I  either  briefly  examined^  or  listened  in  them  to  the  questions  of 
their  teachers. 

Instruction. 

On  this  head  the  reports  of  120  schools  (excluding,  at  present, 
infant-schools  and  those  which  have  been  at  work  less  tnan  a  quarter 
of  a  year)  seem  to  give  the  following  results : — 

THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  120  SCHOOLS. 


READING. 

WRITING, 

ARITHMETIC. 

Good. 

94 

B«d.  < 

26 

Good. 

81 

Bad. 

36 

Not  at  all. 
3 

Good. 

49 

Bad. 

60 

Not  at  all. 

11 

120 

1- 

20 

1 

20 

Thai  is,  out  of  this  number,  at  more  than  three-fourths,  the  read-f 
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ing  may  be  called  good, — it  is  easy  and  sensible.  In  few  cases 
can  it  be  said  that  the  children  read  "  with  expression."  In  some 
instances  the  reading  is  affected  by  provincial  cadences,  particu- 
larly in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where,  at  times,  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  catch  the  meaning,  even  of  the  most  careful  and 
intelligent  readers. 

At  some  schools,  the  reading,  which  is  distinct  and  sensible, 
appears  to  be  spoiled  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught.  The 
reader  proceeds  to  a  comma,  and  then  stops,  whilst  the  whole  class 
repeat  the  sentence  after  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  suspended^  and  generally  lost. 

At  others,  in  the  lowest  classes  the  reader  goes  on  to  a  comma, 
when  he  pauses  and  says,  ''  comma  one ;''  and  is  then  relieved  by 
the  boy  next  to  him.  If  this  plan  makes  the  children  ''  mind  their 
stops,"  it  certainly  leads  them  to  neglect  the  meaning  of  their 
lesson. 

Simvltaneous  reading  is  rarely  practised.  I  have  met  with  it 
only  in  four  or  five  schools.  It  has  struck  me,  in  the  few  schools 
which  I  have  inspected,  on  Mr.  Stow's  system,  that  the  read- 
ing is  not  so  good  as  in  other  schools  in  like  circumstances. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  greater  quantity  of 
oral  instruction  given  in  these  schools,  and  the  proportionately  less 
practice  in  readmg. 

Connected  with  reading,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  about 
spelling.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  instruction  not  sufficiently 
needed :  the  generality  of  children  in  our  schools,  and  in  some 
cases  even  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  them,  are  neither 
quick  nor  correct  on  this  point.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at — ^in  several  instances  the  teachers  themselves  are  deficient  here. 
I  have,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing,  in  time-tables> 
on  copy-heads,  &c.,  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  spelling  of 
masters  and  mistresses. 

There  is,  in  many  schools,  great  neglect  of  writing  from  dic^a' 
turn  and  from  memory^  both  of  which  are  excellent  methods  of  gi^'^ 
ing  correctness  in  spelling.  The  best  exercises  of  this  kind  seemed 
to  be  at  Middleton  (in  Stranton),  where  the  master  read  aloud  a 
sentence  from  a  book,  one  of  the  boys  repeated  it  after  him,  the 
next  boy  began  spelling  the  first  word,  and  so  the  lesson  went 
round  the  class,  till  the  sentence  was  spelt  from  memory ;  the 
whole  was  then  repeated.  The  boys  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  this  exercise.  Many  places  were  lost  and  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  lesson,  which  was  gone  through  with  intelligent  looks  and 
smiling  faces. 

Another  plan  was  at  the  school  for  female  servants  at  Casterton, 
where  two  or  three  words  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  sound, 
were  chosen  by  the  teacher.  One  was  given  to  a  girl,  divided 
into  syllables,  passed  on  to  the  next,  who  began  to  spell  it,  another 
took  it  up,  and  so  in  turn,  till  the  verse  was  finished.  It  was  then 
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carefully  pronounced  by  one,  and  then  by  all ;  its  meaning  given, 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  other  similar  words  pointed 
out.  This  was  repeated  till  all  the  class  seemed  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

It  appears,  from  the  statement  made  above,  that  at  two-thirds 
of  the  r20  schools  the  writing  is  good,  that  is,  neat,  accurate,  and 
legible.  As  SLgeneral  rule  it  is  the  best  where  the  master  himself 
<' sets  the  copy."  Whether  the  children  imagine  that  they  can 
more  easily  imitate  that  which  is  done  by  a  human  hand  than  by  a 
machine,  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  is  evident,  and  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  all,  excepting  two  teachers  out  of  about  150,  to 
whom  I  have  put  tlie  question.  And  their  opinion  is,  at  first  sight, 
against  their  own  interests,  I  mean,  in  the  time  required,  and  the 
labour  necessary,  for  setting  the  copies. 

In  some  places  (parts  of  North  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Nor- 
thumberland j  the  copy  books  are  of  a  very  inferior  description,  and 
in  themselves  a  great  hinderance  to  improvement  in  writing.  They 
are  made  by  the  masters,  the  parents,  or  even  the  children  them- 
selves, in  covers  of  brown  paper,  or  often  with  none  at  all,  of  paper 
so  thin  and  spongy  that  the  neatest  hand  is  grievously  disfigured 
by  it.  In  aadition  to  this,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  they  write 
one  copy  across  another,  so  that  by  the  time  the  book  is  finished, 
it  presents,  but  too  often,  a  succession  of  thick  and  intermingled 
strokes,  of  which  one  can  hardly  find  the  beginning,  and  can  never 
hope  to  reach  the  end. 

In  several  schools  also,  where  the  upper  classes  have  been 
taught  to  write  a  good  round  '*  small  hand,"  they  have  been  ad- 
vanced Tfor  it  is  considered  a  distinction)  to  what  is  called  a 
"  running  hand,"  the  advantage  of  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  learn,  except  it  be,  as  I  was  once  told,  "  more  like  a  lady's 
hand."     It  certainly  is  very  neat,  but  often  equally  illegible. 

There  is  another  evil  at  many  schools  in  the  subjects  selected 
for  the  practice  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  Common  copies 
are  given  up,  as  beneath  their  notice.  Passa^s  from  all  kinds  of 
books  are  preferred,  and  copied  carelessly  and  mcorrectly.  Amongst 
these  I  have  found  a  *  Letter- writer,'  with  letters  beginning  "  My 
dear  charmer,"  "  My  lovely  Emma,"  and  the  like.  In  a  boys' 
school  there  were  others  addressed  to  ''William  Honest,"  "Job 
Troublesome,"  &c.  complaining  of  *'  badness  of  times,"  &c.  In 
several  I  observed  "notes  of  invitation  to  dinner,"  "to  a  party  at 
the  theatre,"  messages  "  of  inquiry,"  of  "  condolence,"  &c.  Inhere 
were  also  passages  of  poetry  of  a  questionable  tendency,  hymns 
in  extravagant  or  presumptuous  language,  &c.  It  is  needless  to 
make  any  remark  on  the  mischief  of  these  practices. 

I  have  seen  only  two  or  three  instances  of  simultaneous  writing. 
In  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  the  desks  are  fixed  to  the  wall, 
a  plan,  which  prevents  instruction  in  writing  on  the  simultaneous 
system. 

[I.]  8 
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Steel  pens  are  now  almost  universally  used,  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  economy,  both  in  time  and  money.  Many  masters  com- 
plain of  them.  At  the  half-yearly  examination  at  Dewsbury  a 
prize  is  given  for  the  best  made  bundle  of  pens,  half-a-dozen  quills 
being  given  for  this  purpose  to  each  competitor.  This  seenis  a 
sensible  reward. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  drawing  is  very  rarely 
taught  in  the  schools  under  inspection,  in  only  five  or  six  which  I 
have  visited.  As  an  aid  to  writing  well,  and  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  faculty  of  observation,  it  is  highly  valuable,  indepen- 
dently of  its  own  more  direct  value.  Might  not  a  portion  of  the 
time  now  devoted  to  writing,  especially  in  those  cases  where  children 
are  carelessly  copying  matter  ■  from  foolish  books,  be  beneficially 
applied  to  this  study,  so  useful,  in  after-life,  to  the  carpenter,  the 
mason,  and  the  mechanic  in  every  branch  of  labour  ? 

In  Arithmetic  it  seems  that  nearly  one-half  the  schools  (five- 
twelflhs)  are  making  tolerable  progress ;  that  is,  some,  but  not  all 
of  the  children  in  the  upper  classes  are  acquainted  with  the  com- 
pound rules — rule  of  three,  practice,  and  interest.  Yet  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  number  in  each  class  who  have  proceeded 
thus  far  is  not  great;  I  believe  that  it  cannot  be  stated  at  above 
seven  per  cent. 

That  the  smallness  of  that  number  anses  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  increased  payment  reauired  for  instruction  in  arithmetic 
seems  to  be  not  unlikely.  In  several  places  the  parents  complain 
openly  of  this  higher  payment.  They  are,  in  general,  willing 
enough  to  pay  for  their  children's  schooling,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  relish  a  graduated  scale  of  charges,  nor  indeed  to  think 
it  just.  In  two  schools  under  inspection  it  happened  absurdly 
enough  that  the  only  subject  in  which  the  masters  were  well 
qualified  to  teach  was  arithmetic,  and  in  neither  of  them  was  there 
a  single  child  able  or  willing  to  pay  for  instruction  in  it. 

It  must  also,  I  think,  he  allowed,  that  in  many  cases  this 
branch  of  instruction  is  imperfectly  and  immethodically  taught. 
Children  are  seldom  instructed  in  the  reason  of  a  rule,  I'hey 
know  *•  the  how,"  but  cannot  give  "  the  why."  This  frequently 
proceeds fit)ni  the  neglect  of  simu'taveous  teaching.  The  '*  black 
board"  is  laid  aside,  or  used  onlv  for  the  simple  rules,  and  in  the 
lower  classes,  whilst  the  upper  boys,  who  are  more  capable  of 
understanding  the  oral  explanations  of  a  simultaneous  lesson,  take 
down  a  sum  on  their  slates,  and  work  it  out  by  themselves.  In 
answering  my  inquiries  on  this  subject^  masters  have  frequently 
said,  ^'  We  do  not  teach  the  higher  classes  on  the  board ;  they 
learn  from  books."  And  the  consequence  of  this  silent  system 
is,  that  a  boy  hurries  over  his  work  without  fully  understanding 
it,  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  show  his  slate  to  the  master. 

Another  important  point,  very  frequently  neglected,  is  practice 
in  writing  numbers  from  dictation.    In  several  second  classes;  and 
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(in  three  or  four  cases)  in  first  classes  of  National  Schools,  not 
a  child  was  able  to  write  from  dictation  such  a  number  as  ''forty 
millions,  ten  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ten,*'  or  any  like  number 
where  the  ciphers  recur  frcquetitly.  I  have  tried  a  first  class  in 
this  way— dictating  a  number,  and  making  the  boys  write  it  on 
the  black  board.  Out  of  fourteen,  only  three  wrote  it  correctly; 
and  one  of  these,  I  belftve,  was  right;  by  accident. 

A  pleasing  contrast  to  this  state  is  afforded  in  schools  under  the 
management  of  well-trained  masters.  There  is  no  branch  of  in- 
struction which  interests  children  more  than  arithmetic.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  an  intelligent  class  formed  regularly  in  semicircle 
before  the  black  board.  The  master  writes  a  question  upon  it,  and 
stands  by  with  the  chalk  ready  for  work.  He  acts  as  the  hand, 
ttie  class  as  the'  head  and  the  tbngue.  A  boy  is  called  upon  to 
state  the  question.  All  is  eager  silence.  If  he  makes  a  mistake^ 
a  dozen  right  hands  are  raised  directly,  in  token  that  their  owners 
kre  ready  to  correct  his  error.  The  master  nods  to  one;  the 
qtiestion  is  rightly  stated,  the  sum  cdmmenced,  and  proceeded 
with  by  eaich  boy  in  turii.  No  step,  however  apparently  trifling,  iis 
omitted^  no  line  left  utidraWn,  no  word  unsaid,  no  figure  not  set 
down  and  carried  to  its  proper  place;  no  mistake  in  grammar 
allowed;  a  reasfon  Ts  required  for  every  part,  and  a  proof  is  de- 
manded of  the  whole  result  The  sum  is  quickly,  quietly,  and 
cheerfully  done ;  and,  when  finished,  a  little  buz  in  the  class  an- 
nounces how  perfect  its  attehtibn  to  the  work  has  hitherto  been. 

Mental  Arithmetic  is  also  a  favourite  exercise  at  many  of  the 
good  schools.  The  rapidity  with  which  children  practised  in  it 
are  able  to  make  correct  calciulations,  is  surprising  to  those  persons 
who  do  not  understand  the  rules  on  which  it  proceeds.  That 
it  is  very  useful  to  a  Certain  decree  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  in  sonVe  casesit  looks  somewhat  like  a  showy 
exhibition  of  children's  aequirements,  and  then  panders  to  vanity 
rather  than  tends  to  usefulnesis. 

Tlie  chief  remaining  subjects  of  instruction  in  our  schools  are 
geography,  grammar,  and  history  of  England.  My  impression  is, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  lessons  are  neither  well  given 
nor  profiitubly  received ;  they  are  taught  too  drily  and  formally. 
Geography  and  grammar  are  professed  by  nearly  half  of  the 
schools  under  insp^tion.  In  many  cases  it  is  really  not  inten- 
tionally— only  a  profession.  There  seems  little  hope  of  benefit  to 
(he  children  until  they  are  taught  more  simply  and  livingly. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  subjects  a  not  unfrequent  beginning 
is.  ^*  What  is  this  earth  on  which  we  dwell?"— "A  sphere.** 
•♦Is  it  a  perfect  sphere?" — ^**  No.  an  oblate  spheroid."  Thea 
follows  a  series  of  inquiries  about  "  continents,  islands,  oceans, 
teas,  isthmuses,  straits,  peninsulas,"  with  "parallels of  latitude" 
and  «* degrees  of  longitude,''  and  tropit-s  and  zones,  and  "ima- 
ginary lines  on  the  earth's  surface,"  &c     But  if  a  bystander  asks, 
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^'  What  is  an  imaginary  line?"  or  "Is  a  continent  larger  than  an 
island  ?"  or  «*  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  sea  and  the  ocean  ?" 
he  is  generally  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  geography  comes 
to  these  poor  children  only  in  one  line  and  in  a  narrow  channel ; 
that  it  comes  by  rote,  and  departs  by  the  same  course. 

At  a  school  in  Lancashire^  where  geogra]ihy  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects taught,  I  questioned  the  children  about  their  native  county. 
"What  is  there  to  the  west  of  Lancashire;  land  or  water?" 
After  a  long  silence  it  was  decided  that  there  was  "  water  for  its 
western  boundary."  ''  What  water  is  it ;  a  sea  ?" — "  Yes  ?"  "  What 
sea  ?**  Again  the  class  was  silent ;  at  length  the  two  readiest  boys 
answered,  "  the  Bay  of  Biscay/'  and  ^'  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Now, 
though  these  were  very  unlucky  guesses,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
proved  a  much  greater  degree  of  ignorance  than  may  be  found  in 
many  schools^  where  geography  is  taught  "  by  rule." 

Much  the  same  testimony  must  be  given  on  the  subject  of 

frrammar.  In  many  instances  it  consists  merely  in  a  verbal  know- 
edge  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  of  their  simplest  uses.  It  has 
happened  to  me  twice  to  ask  in  schools  where  grammar  was 
taught,  "  What  is  a  verb  ?"  and  the  master  has  said  tliat  "  The 
children  have  not  yet  gone  so  far.'*  Again,  "  Is  there  any  verb  in 
this  sentence, — I  came  nere  by  railroad  T  And  the  answer  has  been 
''came,"  "here,"  and  "railroad,"  indifferently.  The  "positive 
degree  of  better"  and  the  "  superlative  of  bad'*  have  also  proved 
stumbling-blocks  to  several  of  these  little  grammarians.  I  should 
fear  that  in  the  great  number  of  schools  grammar  is  little  mora 
than  weary  words  without  meaning  to  those  children  who  are  said 
to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

History  is  not  professed  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  schools 
under  inspection.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  better  taught  than  the  two 
previous  subjects.  This  may  proceed,  perhaps,  in  some  measure, 
from  its  greater  interest,  and  also  from  the  simple  unpretending 
style  and  judicious  selection  of  matter  of  two  works  that  are  most 
frequently  used  in  our  schools — ^Davys' '  History  of  England/  and 
Hogarth  s  'Outlines.'  And  the  form  in  which  these  books  are 
written — I  mean  that  they  are  not  put  in  question  and  answer, 
tends  to  this  better  result.  It  may  be  that  the  best  method  of 
teaching  is  by  question  and  answer,  but  not  by  a/or/»  of  questions 
and  answers  \l  am  speaking  only  of  subjects  which  admit  of 
simple  and  familiar  explanation  to  the  minds  of  children).  A 
master  who  is  indolent  or  careless,  or  over- worked,  naturally 
betakes  himself  to  such  a  form.  It  saves  him  time,  and  trouble, 
and  thought.  But  I  do  not  know  a  successful  master,  who  habi- 
tually takes  up  a  question  book  when  he  proceeds  to  examine  hia 
class.  It  is  tlie  first  step  towards  the  dreary  and  barren  system 
of  "  rote."  The  instruction  given  in  history  seems  then  less  liable 
to  this  evil  than  the  other  subjects  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Though  in  this  also  some  masters  are  too  apt  to  "  begin  at  the 
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b^intiing,"  to  commence  with  "the  ancient,  name  of  England/* 
and  go  on  through  "  the  first  conqueror  of  this  island,"  to  the 
"Heptarchy"  and  the  "Norman  Conquest."  Some  also  are 
inclined  to  overload  the  children's  memory  with  many  and  uncow 
nected,  and  therefore  unmeaning  dates.  One  curious  exercise  of 
this  kind  I  heard  at  a  large  and  very  good  school.  The  boys  of 
the  first  class  repeated  with  great  quickness  and  quite  correctly  the 
dates  of  the  accession  and  (in  all  cases  but  one,  which  may  God 
long  avert !)  deaths  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  back- 
wards-way ;  that  is,  proceeding  from  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  to  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  a  curious 
exercise  of  the  memory,  for  it  was  most  rapidly  done.  But  was  it  an 
useful  lesson  in  history  or  even  in  chronology  ? 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  number  of  children  in  each 
school  who  learn  geography,  grammar,  and  history  is  very  small^ 
consisting  in  general  of  a  part  only  of  the  first  class.  In  the 
larger  and  important  schools  rarely  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most 
three  classes,  have  anything  which  may  be  called  instruction  on 
these  subjects.  This  proceeds  probably,  in  part,  from  the  higher 
rate  of  payment  required  for  them.  ]But  partly  also  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  parents,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
against  them  as  not  being  directly  useful  in  tneir  children's  after- 
life. Their  feeling  was  once  briefly  expressed  to  me  by  one  of 
themselves : — *' We  wants  a  bit  of  reading,  and  writing,  and  sum- 
ming, but  no^at  (nothing)  else." 

I  would  not  be  presumptuous  in  giving  an  opinion  unasked ;  but 
I  am  strongly  convinced,  my  Loras,  that  there  is  a  subject  still 
more  important  to  the  children  of  the  poor  than  either  history  or 
geography.  It  is  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  country,— 
of  the  law  itself,  as  their  best  protector,  their  unflattering,  but 
unflinching  friend ;  of  the  penalties  of  transgressing  it — as  just, 
and  nearly  inevitable.  The  moral  effect  of  such  knowledge 
would,  I  conceive,  be  very  great.  It  might  be  conveyed  in  a 
simple  and  popular  form.  It  might  be  contained  iu  moderate 
compass ;  for  it  would  be  needful  to  introduce  in  a  work  on  this 
subject  those  laws  only  which  bear  the  most  directly  on  the  position 
of  the  poor  man— -either  those  which  he  is  most  liable  to  trans- 
gress, or  those  which,  from  other  causes,  it  is  most  expedient  for 
him  to  be  acquainted  with.  My  belief  is,  that  greater  kiiowledge 
of  the  law  would  not  only  frequently  prevent  its  provisions  being 
broken,  but  that  it  would  lead  the  great  and  powerful  body  of  our 
working  classes  to  look  upon  it  neither  with  fear  nor  with  hatred, 
but  witn  admiration  and  respect. 

Of  the  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  I  have  yet  said 
nothing.  It  is  that  which  is  important  far  above  all  others  to 
our  cmldren.  First,  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  ''which  is 
able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation;"  and,  secondly,  in  a 
right  use  of  our  Book,  of  Common  Prayer,  that  they  may  be 
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earnest  and  consistent,  piembers  of  that  branch  of  Chri8t*8  holy 
church,  in  which  by  his  providence  they  have  been  placed. 

It  may  be  convenient  on  this  subject, to  follow. the  order  of 
inquiries  made  in  the  form  of  Report  issued  by  your  Lordships  for 
the  guidance  of  Her  Majesty's  laspectors. 

The  returns  from  120  schools  give  the  following  results : — 


1.  Holy  Bible,  read 
daily  P 
New  TeKtament  ? 

In  Chut. 
75 
15 

In  Gallery 
12 

l£ncb  other 
day. 

11 

Not  at  all. 
7 

Inabout20srhools» 
the    Scriptures 
are  read  regit- 
lariy   twice    a- 
day. 

« 

2.  Children    taught 
private  prayer  ? 

Ym. 

28 

No. 
92 

• 

Thf  se  an  prayers 
additional     to 
the          Lord's 
Prayer,   which 
ii    almost     al- 
ways.taught,    • 

3.  Inttnicted    in 
Church  Calechitm? 

Well. 
21 

Tolerably. 
87 

ladifler. 
enily. 

8 

Not  at  all. 
4 

4.  In    the    Liturgy 
and    SerYic^i    of 
the  Church  ? 

5 

33 

82 

« 

5.  Inquiries  made  by 
teachers,  how  far 
children  ha^e  pro- 
,  fited  by  public  or- 
dinances   of    re- 
li}(ion  ? 

45 

No. 
75 

« « 

m 

6.  Progrpw  of  children 
in  religious  know- 
ledge, in  pro]>or- 
tion  to  the  time 
they  l)avtt  been  at 
school  ? 

Very  good. 
15 

OMd. 

56 

Moderate. 
26 

23 

7.  School  opened  and 
closed  wuh  prayer  P 

118 

No. 
2 

■ 

8.  Are  there  any  sys- 
tematic means  of 
keeping  vp   con* 
nexion  with  chil* 
dien  after  leaving 
school? 

ByS«Mla% 
Sehpiae.' 

23 

BvNlirht 
Sehoule. 

5 

BySlQxiog 
ClaM. 

1 

Pablie 
Cateohisliig 

1 

None. 
90 

1 

'f  his  last  question  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong  to 
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religious-  instruction;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  moat  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  and  one  that  should  always  be  viewed  with  it. 

It  has  evidently  been  misunderstood  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  as  nearly  all  (with  only  two  or  three  exceptions)  of  the 
daily  schools  belonging  to  our  Church  have  Sunday-schools  be- 
longing to  them,  which  are,  perhaps^  the  best  means  of  keeping 
hold  upon  young  people  after  they  have  left  the  daily  school. 
There  are  also  singing-classes-  in  several  towns,  in  which  the 
schoolmasters  take  a  part,  and  instnict,  with  others,  their  old 
pupils.     I  would  make  a  few  observations  on  these  results. 

It  surely  is  a  cause  for  much  thankfulness  that  the  Word  of  God 
is  read  daily  in  so.  great  a  number  (above  five-sixths)  of  the  schools 
at  which  the  children  of  our  poor  are  brought  up;  that  they, 
whose  reading-hours  in  life  must  be  few,  may  thus  early  learn 
from  His  Book  their  duty  to  Him  and  to  their  fellow -creatures. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  figures  given  above,  that  in 
far  the  greater  number  of  schools  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  classes 
by  the  children  as  one  of  their  reading-l&ssons.  This  is  intended  as,  , 
and  doubtless  is,  in  many  cases,  the  most  simple  means  of  religious 
instruction ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  schools  it  de- 
generates into  nothing  more  than  a  reading-lesson,  with  no  peculiar 
interest,  nor  proGt,  nor  object*  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  task 
is  gone  through  without,  a  single  question  being  aske<l>  and  where, 
when  the  chapter  was  finished,  the  books  were  shut,  and  spelling 
commenced  out  of  it !  I  have  seen  other  cases,  where  the  class 
has  been  left  entirely  under  the  charge  of  an  ignorant  and  thought- 
less monitor ;  and  when  I  have  inquired, ''  What  part  of  Scripture 
are  you  reading  ?*'  the  answer  has  been,  *'  Anywhere."  And  it 
was  true :  without  any  direction  from  the  master,  they  read  just 
where  the  monitor  pleased  to  ''  set  tliem  on."  I  found  one  little 
class  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians!  Indeed  it  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  the  lower  classes  are  reading  the  Epistles !  It  is 
obvious  that  in  these  cases  there  can  be  no  religious  instruction, 
nor  peculiar  benefit  ia  reading  the  Word  of  God.  I^  would  seem 
desirable  that  a  lesson  in  Scripture  should  be  conducted  on  a  very 
different  plan,  and  in  a  very  different  spirit. 

As  is  the  case  .in  many  schools,  the  Collect  (second  Sunday  in 
Advent)  should  be  repeated,  the  passage  of  Scripture  then  care 
fully  read, . and,  if, it  seem  desirable,  repeated;  the  meaning  of 
vfords.  should  then  be  inquired  into,  and  explained ;  then  question 
should  be  proposed  about  the  persons  mentioned   in   it,  their 
characters  and  conduct  analyzed  and  illustrated  by  other  passages 
of  the   Bible;   the  places  should  then  be  sought  for;   their 
geographical  position  ascertained,    and  the  remarkable  circum 
stances  of  which  they  were  the  scenes  r/ecalled;  then  the  story 
^ould  be  examined,  its  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  Scripture 
show^,  its  object  plainly  di^vered^  its  bearings  at  the  time,  and 
in  future  ages,  laid  down ;  and,  finally^  simple  application  of  its 
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doctrines  and  peculiar  instruction  made  to  those  who  have  just 
read  it^ — "  What  are  we  to  learn  from  this  ?  what  does  it  teach 
us  ?  by  precept,  example,  or  warning  ?'* 

This  is,  indeed,  only  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  what  a  lesson 
in  Scripture  should  be ;  but  something  of  this  kind  we  should 
expect  from  teachers  in  the  religious  instruction  of  our  children. 
And  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  explanation  and  questioning  that  we 
find  so  many  and  such  gross  blunders  in  examining  children  in 
Scripture  history  and  doctrine, — blunders  which  it  is  painful  to 
hear,  and  would  be  inexcusable  to  repeat.  But  it  is  not  unim- 
portant to  observe,  thai  these  blunders  are  generally  of  two  kinds. 
The  first  may  be  called  alliterative,  where  a  child  is  led  into 
error  from  likeness  of  sound  in  sameness  of  name ;  such  as  the 
very  common  mistake  of  **  Mary  Magdalene"  for  "  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord.'*  Such  errors,  I  believe,  to  arise  from  the 
master  allowing  the  lesson  to  proceed  without  any  inquiries  at  all. 
The  second  may  be  termed  hypocritical,  where  the  child  answers 
an  obvious  question  correctly,  but  knows  nothing  whatever  of  its 
meaning :  as,  "  Which  of  the  Apostles  denied  our  Lord  ?*'  All 
children  answer,  "  Peter."  "  What  do  you  mean  by  denied?"  or, 
"  How  did  he  deny  Him  ?*'  All  are  silent,  and  evidently  ignorant. 
This  arises,  I  conceive,  from  questioning  by  rote,  perhaps  a  greater 
evil  than  not  questioning  at  all.  But  there  is  another  method 
of  reading  Scripture  adopted  in  some  of  our  schools,  chiefly  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  where  the  clergyman,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
schoolmaster^  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  the  whole  school, 
collected  in  the  gallery  after  morning  prayers.  He  then  bfiefly 
explains  it,  and  examines  the  children  in  it;  and  when,  as  at  St. 
Anne's,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  the  children  best  qualified 
for  it  take  a  part  in  reading  the  lesson,  this  may  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  very  happiest  method  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
our  schools ;  but  this  will  depend  much  on  the  frequent  presence 
of  the  clergyman,  on  his  practical  conviction  of  that  truth  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  much  ground  in  our  church,  that  the  most 
important  spot  in  hie  parish,  after  the  House  of  God,  is  the 
children  s  school. 

There  are  1 1  schools  where  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  al- 
ternates in  the  weekly  course  with  some  abridgment  of  Scripture. 
The  abridgments  most  in  use  are  Sellon's,  Mrs.  Trimmer's,  «iid 
Ostervald's.  I  would  venture  to  observe  of  the  last,  that  it  is,  in 
most  schools,  where  it  is  read,  an  unintelligible  book,  both  fiim 
the  structure  of  the  sentences  and  the  difficult  selection  of  the 
words.  There  are  seven  schools  returned  as  "  not  reading  the 
Bible  at  all."  In  four  of  these  cases  the  children  read  daily  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  'Abridgment.'  In  another,  though  past  the  age  of 
"reading  with  ease,"  and  in  general  "able  to  read,"  they  were 
judiciously  practised  in  another  book.  In  a  sixth  school,  the 
colliers'  strike  had  so  mischievously  affected  iu  arrangements, 
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that  all  the  good  readers  had  left.  And  in  the  seventh,  I  could 
discover  no  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  this  most  important  part 
of  juvenile  instruction. 

We  observe  that  in  very  few  instances  (not  one-fourth  of  our 
schools)  are  the  children  taught  any  prayers  to  repeat  at  home. 
They  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  part  of  the  public  devotions 
of  the  school ;  but  they  are  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  impressed  by 
their  teachers  that  it  is  a  prayer  for  home  as  well  as  for  school ; 
that  they  may  use  these  words  of  Divine  teaching  when  they  lie 
down  to  rest  at  night,  and  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  to  the 
duties  of  a  new  day.  And  when  one  thinks  of  the  homes  from  which 
many  of  these  children  come^ — from  the  abodes  of  the  drunkard, 
the  infidel,  the  very  ignorant  and  very  sinful,  where  the  name 
of  God  is  only  used  in  mockery  or  in  hatred,  we  cannot  but  be 
anxious  that  the  sounds  of  prayer  should  be  heard  there,  and 
carried  there  by  those  who  are  most  likely  to  affect  a  parent's 
hardened  heart — ^the  children  taught  to  pray  in  our  Church- 
schools  especially  that  they  may  '*  pray  at  home." 

It  is  rare  to  find  even  young  children  who  cannot  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  few  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  they  did  not  from  their  dress  seem  to  be  the  children  of  the 
poorest  poor,  but  of  a  class  above  them ;  less  poor,  but  more  neg« 
ligent. 

The  Church  Catechism  is  taught  (with  only  four  exceptions)  in 
all  the  schools  which  I  have  inspected.  The  exceptions  were 
these : — One,  where  of  1 10  children  only  17  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  another,  where  (unless  I  misunderstood  him  entirely) 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  incumbent ;  a  third,  where  everything  was  in 
much  confusion  from  peculiar  circumstances ;  the  fourth,  where, 
though  the  majority  of  children  belonged  to  our  Church,  the 
Committee  of  Management  were  Dissenters,  and  did  not  allow  it 
to  form  a  part  of  the  school  course.  In  several  parishes,  chiefly 
agricultural,  it  is  taught  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ; 
in  some  only  on  the  latter  day.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  it  is  repeated,  whole  or  in  part,  every  day ;  in  some  in- 
stances twice  each  day,  in  the  morning  and  sJ^emoon ;  but  these 
are  not  of  the  number  who  are  *'  well-instructed"  in  it ;  they  have, 
it  seems,  repeated  it  too  often,  merely  as  a  repetition;  they 
have  said  the  Catechism,  but  have  not  been  catechised. 

And,  I  believe,  that  what  I  have  said  above  with  regard  to  direct 
Scriptural  instruction^  may  be  applied  equally  to  instruction  in  the 
Catechism.  Children  are  frequently  taught  it  by  rote.  They 
repeat  it  sometimes  without  a  single  additional  question;  some- 
times their  knowledge  extends  to  the  answers  of  the  broken  catechism. 
In  perfect  agreement  with  an  opinion  expressed  in  his  Report  by  a 
brother  inspector,  the  Rev.  J.  Allen,  "  1  could  wish  that  the  broken 
catechisms  were  banished  from  our  schools." 

If  any  one  attempts  to  break  the  broken  catechism  with  children 
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who  can  repeat  it  without  a  mistake,  he  will  generally  discover  how 
completely  it  has  acted  as  a  hinderance  to  all  further  questioning 
and  right  understanding  of  the  truths  which  it  contains. 

The  s^nswer  to  the  4th  question  in  religious  instruction,  is  far 
from  hoing  satisfactory.  It  tells  us  that  not  a  twentieth  pait  of 
our  children  are  tolerably  instructed  in  the  Liturgy  and  Services 
of  the  Church ;  that  only  about  one-third  have  been  taught  at  all 
what  is  the  peculiar  character,  and  what  the  meaning,  and  fitness^ 
and  beauty,  of  the  Liturgy  of  that  Church  to  which  they  belong. 

This  ^3ems  a  state  mucli  to  be  lamented.  It  is  not  from  ignorance 
of  the  truth  that  men  will  be  led  to  esche^v  error;  nor  is  it  in 
leari^ing  their  own  privileges  that  th^y  <viU  disregard  those  of 
others.  The  best  eart  hly  nurse  of  chariiy  to  others  is  the  conviction 
of  reasonablpuess  in  one's  own  position. 

And  this  instruction  is  surely  not  to  be  disregarded  as  if  it  were 
an  unimportant  part  of. the  education  of  church  children,  or  as  if 
it  occupied  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  other  objects.  Ex- 
perience in  the  Northern  district,  at  least,  seexus  to  point  to  a 
different  conclusion.  The  five. schools  which  }  have  marked  as 
^pst  attentive  at^d  most  successfid  in  this  branch  of  instruction^ 
are  all  schools  of  the  first  cliaracter,  whether  in  town  or  village. 
Leeds  (St.  George),  Slaithwaite,  Carlisle  (Trinity)^  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Helen's,  and  Whitworth. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  further  remark  on  the  5th 
question,  than  to  say  that  it  is  in  general  very  vaguely  answered, 
t  do  not  thir\k  that  any  inquiries  worthy  of  the  name  are  made 
in  45  instances. 

In  the  6th  question,  with  regard  to  the  "  progress  in  religious 
knowledge  proportionate  to  the  time  children  nave  been  at  school," 
J  (lave  felt  great  difficulty.  It  is  evidently  a  most  important 
question;  while  i>erhaps,  at  the  same  time,  it  less  admits  of  a  direct 
an;swer  than  any  other  in  the  whole  series.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  actual  time  during  which  children  have  been  at  school ; 
^rvife  evidently  must  not  reckon  from  the  date  of  their  first  coming. 
An  the  many  and  long  interruptions  must  be  taken  into  account. 
A^id  it  is  difficult,  also,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  religious  know- 
ledge, not  only  in  an  individual  but  in  a  whole  class.  In  girls* 
schools,  in  two  or  three  instances,  where  from  other  circum- 
stances I  was  certain  of  their  satisfactory  progress,  on  trial  hardly 
an  answer  could  be  obtained.  If  these  girls  were  to  be  judged  by 
their  appearance  under  examination,  th^y  would  be  reported  a3 
kjiowing  iK)thing.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  One  thing  may,  it 
seems,  be  lairly  said,  tliat  the  progress  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
is  greater  than  in  any  other,  rareuts  often  desire  progress  in  arith- 
metic; masters  exhibit  children*s  acquirements  in  geography  an4 
grammar;  children  themselves  are  proud,  of  their  writing;  bu^ 
ii9twithaianding  alUjAj?^4fp/4e  c^m^ity  (if  I .^lay  without 
irreverence  so  express  it)  of  our  schools  is  religious  knowledge. 
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howeTcr  imperfect  it  may  beu  Thus  the  opinion  strongly  expressed 
by  your  Lordships*  Minute  (August  1840)  has  been  acted  upon« 
"  that  no  plan  of  educfition  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  which  in- 
tellectual instruction  is  not  subordinate  to  the  regulation  of  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children^  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  revealed  religion.'* 

I'he  answers  to  the  7th  question  is  satisfactory,  from  the  fact 
which  it  announces,  that  all  but  two  of  the  schools  reported  on, 
open  and  close  with  prayer.  But  it  is  still  more  satisfactory  to 
state,  that  the  public  prayer  is  generally  conducted  with  reverence, 
and  joined  in  earnestly  and  attentively  by  the  c))ildren.  I  have 
seen  only  three  cases  of  evident  carelessness  in  mQ.sters  with  re- 
gar4  to  this  important  part  of  their  duty.  In  one  instance,  the 
master  dep\ited  a  boy  to  read  prayers  for  him:  this  school  was 
altogether  in,  an  unsatisfactory  state.  X  have  never  heard  any 
extempore  prayer  attempted.  ,  I'he  prayers  are  usuaJly  those  of 
the  Chiuxb^  or  others  recommended  by  the  Natipnal  Society.  I 
would,  not  in  biamey  but  in  sorrow,  raise  my  voice  against  one 
practice  which  is  adopted  at  a  few.  schools,  that  of  encouraging  the 
children. to  intjone  the  I^ord*s,  prayer,  I  am  so. .firmly  convinced, 
that  this  niethod  of  repeating  it  banishes  the  tl^ought  of  prayer 
from  their  minds,  that  I  should  be  neglecting  a  positive  duty  were 
I  not  to  state  my  conviction  of  it.  t  would  mention,  ia  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  prayer,  tha^  at  some  schools  in  Laucashire, 
where  t^  children  take  their,  dinner  ii)  the  schools,  they  are  taught 
to  wait  until  all  ^  ready,  then  grace  is  said  by  the  master  or 
^listress,  and  they  proceed  quietly  with  theii:  nieal.  At  Oldham 
(St.  Mary's),  Thornham,  and  other  places,  I  found  this  good 
custom. 

Before  I  conclude  the  su\>ject,  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the 
8th  question,  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  some  systematic 
means  of  keeping,  .up  C9nne^ipn  with  the  children  after  they  leav^ 
scl^ool,  should  be  devised  and  acted  upon.  There  is  a  perilous  gap 
in  the  lives  of  our  labouring  population,  from  the  tjme  that  they 
are  freed  from  the  wholesonae  discipline  and  restraint  of  school  to 
that  time  which  to  many  never  arrives,,  when  mournful  experience, 
find,  it  may  be,  decaying  strength,  teach  the  necessity,  if  not  the 
(lappiness,  of  self-control.  All  the  unmarried  life  of  the  lower 
glasses,  is  one  of  much  danger  and  trial.  They  are  exposed  tp 
sufficient  temptation,  even  when  they  are  marrjed  and  settled. 
Fron^  experience  in  different  parishes,  I  can  sayi  that  I  hardly 
ever  knew  a  middle-aged  single  man  (of  ^he  lower  class)  who  was 
a  good  character.  They  are  rightly  described  fis  '^  wildish  chaps." 
They  are  free,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  .from  all  the  sober  and 
kindly  influences  of  home,  ^uid  school,  and  parish.  They  seeni  to 
have  neither  ties  nor  duties.  And  it  is  to  save  our  chiidren  from 
this  State,,  that,  soi^e^atch  should  be  kept  over  them,  even,  if  they 
go  mto  distant  places.     THe  machinery  of  parisHes  (wHere  not 
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altogether  of  overgrown  population)  affords  facilities  for  this  purpose. 
Certificates  of  good  conduct  might  be  given  at  school,  and  taken 
info  the  world.  They  might  be  presented  to  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  become  a  recommendation,  as  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  him ;  they  might  l)e  shown  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
be  a  means  of  obtaining  certain  privileges  in  his  school,  as  well 
as  of  securing  his  friendship  and  assistance ;  and,  far  beyond  this, 
they  would  impart  and  encourage  that  valuable  feeling  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  to  possess,  *'  I  have  a  good  character  to  sustain  ;* 
and  **  I  am  not  left  to  myself." 

This  is  but  a  poor  suggestion,  in  a  subject  of  such  importance. 
But  I  can  look  on  the  answers  given  to  the  question  itself,  from 
120  schools — ^that  the  present  means  are  by  Sunday  and  night 
schools,  by  singing  classes,  and  public  catechising — rather  as  hints 
of  what  may  be  done  hereafter,  than  as  tokens  of  what  is  actually 
done  now ;  for  in  every  part  of  our  land  the  complaint  is  the 
same, — "  Children  leave  our  schools,  we  lose  sight  of  them,  and 
know  not  what  becomes  of  them.**  There  might  be  in  many  places 
school  anniversaries,  when  all  within  reach  might  meet  and  spend 
a  happy  and  profitable  day  (or  half  day,  if  more  convenient). 
Our  public  schools  have  their  meetings  and  their  dinners.  Eton, 
and  Westminster,  and  Harrow,  all  meet ;  and  this  in  some  degree 
keeps  up  the  bond  of  fellowship  begun  at  school.  Why  should 
not  our  National  Schools,  in  a  more  humble  way,  have  their  day 
of  happy  reunion  and  renewal  of  connexion  with  clergymen  and 
masters  ?  I  fear  that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  look  upon  the 
lower  classes  as  machines,  rather  than  men ;  and  to  forget  that 
their  good  feelings  may  be  as  usefully  encouraged,  and  beneficially 
directed,  as  their  vices  may  be  censured,  and  their  crimes  punished. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  present  state  of  education  of  the  poor, 
with  no  general  system  from  which  full  and  accurate  returns  may 
be  secured,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  respecting  its  deficiency  in  our  country.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  deficiency  is  very  great,  though  we  little  know  to 
what  extent  it  prevails.  But  no  one  can  pass  through  any  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  during  school** 
hours,  or  any  of  the  dreary  mining  villages  in  the  counties  ofDur* 
ham  and  Northumberland,  without  being  convinced  that  whatever 
numbers  of  children  may  be  contained  in  our  daily  schools,  there 
are  many  who  do  nbt  enter  them  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  attend 
them  with  any.  degree  of  regularity.  It  is,  my  Lords,  as  yet  out 
of  my  power  to  give  you  the  accurate  statement  I  should  wish,  of 
the  Northern  district ;  I  can  only  point  to  particular  localities,  and 
show  a  few  scattered  portions  of  a  deeply  interesting  and  melancholy 
truth.  But  there  is  an  important  fact,  which  shomd  be  previously 
mentioned — one  which,  though  not  unnoticed,  has  never  been 
sufficiently  brought  forward ;  it  is  this,  that  in  aliMit  all  our 
manufacturing  towns,  and  even  in  all  towns  of  lar^e  papulation. 
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there  is  a  class  of  children  which  never  enter  into  our  schools  at 
all,  but  live  in  a  profound  depth  of  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and 
heathenism. 

This  has  been  my  conviction  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the  Nor- 
thern district,  and  examining  not  only  the  attainments,  but  the 
outward  appearance,  the  dress,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
cliildren  contained  in  them.  *'  Where,'*  I  have  continually  said 
to  mjrself,  '^  where  are  the  children  of  those  who  live  in  the  many 
cellars  of  Liverpool,  in  the  '  yards '  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
in  the  undrained  unpaved  localities  of  parts  of  Leeds,  in  the  hut- 
like tenements  of  the  overgrown  villages  of  all  the  Northern  coal 
fields?  "  Certainly  not  in  our  schools — not,  I  mean,  in  any  pro- 
portion to  their  vast  number.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  in 
inquiring  on  this  subject,  that  our  Church-schools  are  generally 
cheaper  than  any  others — cheaper  often  than  the  dame-schools 
of  the  place ;  we  might  therefore,  if  anywhere,  look  for  the  children 
of  tlie  poorest  poor  m  our  schools.  But  they  are  not,  in  general, 
there.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  opinions  of  many  and 
experienced  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  From  Hull, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bright,  the  able  and  unwearied  secretary  of  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  writes,  "  The  subject  which  you  name  is  not 
a  new  one  to  my  mind.  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  the  view 
you  take  is  correct,  and  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns,  a  large  number  of  the  very  lowest  class 
who  do  not  send  their  children  to  our  National  Schools :  of  course 
from  a  variety  of  motives,  of  which  perhaps  pride,  indolence,  igno- 
rance, and  positive  vice  are  the  most  prevalent.  You  will  see  I 
exclude  poverty,  for  I  incline  to  think  this  not  often  a  genuine  cause 
of  a  child's  losing  the  advantages  of  our  national  education.'* — 
Dec.  1844. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  incumbent  of  St.  George's,  Leeds,  whose 
efibrts  in  educating  the  poor  children  of  his  district  have  been  as 
successful  as  they  have  been  unceasing,  says,  "  In  reply  to  the  query 
at  the  end  of  your  letter,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  children  in  the  lowest  class  of  all,  who  re- 
oeive  little  or  no  education.  Repeated  household  ministrations  do 
produce,  I  trust,  some  little  effect  upon  the  parents ;  but  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  their  livelihood  and  their  reckless  indifference  to  all 
but  their  animal  wants,  make  it  very  difficult  to  produce  any 
lasting  effects  on  their,  minds.'' — Dec.  1844. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  valuable  Report  on  the  state  of  Manchester, 
published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Committee, 
says,  "  Though  doubtless  there  are  very  many  of  the  really  poor 
receiving  instruotioui  yet  the  ^reat  mass  is  not  of  the  lowest  order.*' 

And  again,  *'  In  the  opinion  I  have  formed,  that  the  children 
of  the  improvident  poor  are  not  generally  receiving  instruction  in 
any  school,  I  have  been  confirmed  by  all  the  best  authorities  in 
all  the  schools  I  have  visited." — R^ort. 
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The  Rev.  R.  Ford,  incumbent  of  St  Matthias^  Salford,  whose 
important  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  discipline  and 
progress,  writes,  "Your  inquiry  is  ah  important  one,  andT  have 
not  unfrequently  directed  my  attention  to  its  solution.  I  believe 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  attending  our  schoob 
belong  to  parents  who  are  in  Circumstances  as  low  as  will  admit  of 
their  paying  for  their  education  at  all.  Certainly*  some  of  the 
scholars  are  raised  somewhat  ab6ve  the  most  abject  poverty ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  kind  friend  or  two, 
who  send  to  the  school  children  from  the  poor  families  that  they 
kiiowl  We  have  about  a  dozen  in  each  school  (boys,  girls,  and 
infants),  whose  schooling  is  paid  for  in  this  way  by  some  of  bup 
kind  supporters.  And  it  is  worthy  of  distinct  notice,  that  these 
are  not  amongst  the  most  regular  in  their  attendance. 

The  children  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Salford,  who  are  very  clean 
and  nfeat  in  their  appearaiice,  are  described  by  the  secretary,*  Mn 
T^  Brown,  as  "  generally  those  of  the  working  classes,  atid  a  good 
many  6f  one  remove  from  pavp^ism.  *  Among^  them,**  he  adds, 
^' there  are  a  few  cases  bf  destitution  sO  great,  that  the  weekly 
penc6  are  kindly  paid  by  our  minister.**  I  Was  inforrtied'  also,  thiit 
in  the  infant-school  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  Salford,  one-* 
fifth  of  the  children,  owing  t6  the  wretched  poverty  of  their  parents, 
are  paid  for  by  the  incumbent  of  Ihel  parish;'"    '  ' 

In  a  charity-school  (girli*),  too,  in  the  same  parish,  supported 
and  nlanaged  by  some'  benevolent  ladies,  I  atn  told  that  **  the 
parents  are  chieny  of  the  lowest  degree  of  the  working  classes,  not 
earning  above  85.  or  10«.  per  week.  A  go6d'  many  children  are 
paid  for  by  friends.  Their  parents  are  altogether  unable  to  pay. 
Eight  or  ten  out  of  fifty  are  in  better  circumstances." 

it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Duncan's  Report  on  the  Mate  of  Liverpool 
{Health  of  Towns  Commission),  that  in  Manchester  one  tierson  in 
11  is  a  pauper.  Taking  the  pbpulatioi^  then  at  296,183,  the 
number  of  paupers  would  be  26,925;  and  the  number  of  their 
children  who  ought  to  be  tinder  education,  3365 !  This  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  t;hildren  of  one  class  alone  who  do 
hot  in  general  come  to  our  National  Schools. 

These  opinions  seem  to  confirm  my  view,  that  there  are  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  who  have  no  care  for  the  education  of  their 
children ;  some  who  nevet*  think  of  it  at  all ;  and  some  who  attend 
to  it  only  when  it  is  urged  on  them,  afid  paid  for  by  others.  And 
this  arises,  i  believe,  not  so  frequpntly  from  abjpct  poverty  as  frotti 
utter  carelessness,  and  almost  inconceivable  indifference  to  every- 
thing beyond  the  concerns  of  the  merely  animal  life.  There  id,  I 
am  convinced,  a  depth  here  whieh  we  have  not  fathomed ;  but 
it  is  one  on  which  it  will  be  well  to  look.  There  are  no  means 
kt  present  of  stating  its  extent.  My  hurried  and  fuily-Occiipied 
visits  to  the  scene  of  its  existence  left  me  no  leisure  for  further 
observations;   but  I  trust  in  a  future   Report,  by  the  vaiuabio 
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assistance  of  earnest  fellow-labourers  in  every  part  of  the  district, 
to  lay  before  your  Lordships  more  full  information  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

Where  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  unknown,  it  would  be  premature 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  But  I  cannot  help  being  struck  with  an 
answer  made  by  the  same  intelligent  ptiysician  whom  I  haVe 
already  quoted.  When  asked  what  steps  he  would  advise  to 
procure  proper  health  and  full  vigour  of  body  in  the  lower  classes, 
he  replied,  "  I  wish  not  to  step  out  of  my  province  in  answering 
this  question ;  but  since  the  sanat4}ry  condition  of  the  very  lowest 
classes  must  be  greatly  dependent  upon  education  and  moral  con- 
dition, any  means  which  could  be  devised  iojbrce  upon  them  some 
education  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  greatest  step  in  the  itn- 
provement  of  the  sanatory  condition." — Report. 

1  o  return,  therefore,  to  the  deficiency  observable  in  our  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  will  naturally  divide  itself 
into  two  branches  : — 

1st.  Deficiency  of  actual  means. 

2nd.  Deficiency  in  the  application  of  them. 

First.  Deficiency  of  means. — There  are  towns  and  districts 
of  the  country  where  this  prevails  to  a  lamentable^  and^  in  some 
instances,  to  an  inexcusable  degree.  In  the  largest  and  more 
populous  places  great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
cause  of  education;  and  the' deficiency  of  means,  though  very 
great,  is  not  often  so  ascertainable  as  in  some  towns  of  a  smaller 
population.  I  will  menrtion  some  of  these.  '  At  Prescot,  in  Lan- 
cashire, with  a  population  of  about  8000,  there  is  no  daily 
Church  school.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  school  there ;  the 
Independents  one ;  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  building  one  ; 
but  no  daily  school  has  yet  been  established  by  the  Church.  At 
St.  Helen*^,  in  the  same  parish,  though  very  much  has  been  done 
of  late  years  by  the  faithful  exertions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  noble 
munificence  of  one  of  the  laity,  there  are  only  three  daily  Church- 
schools  for  a  population  of  20,000.  One  of  these  is  litniled  in 
number  to  forty ;  and  another  is  rather  an  infant  than  a  juvenile 
school.  At  Mossley,  near  Manchester,  for  a  population  of  8000 
souls,  I  fnund,  on  my  visit  there,  only  one  very  iiidifTerent  daily 
school  and  two  dame-schools,  containing  altogether  about  2'20 
children.  At  Thornton,  in  Craven,  with  a  population  of  2354  in 
its  four  townships,  there  is  no  daily  Church-school:  there  is  ah 
endowment  of  20i.  per  annum  at  Earby  (one  of  the  townships)  * 
but  no  daily  school  has  been  in  operation  there  for  nearly  four 
years.  At  VVhitby,  with  a  population  of  7500,  there  is  only  one 
daily  Church-school,  not  reckoning:  more  than  120  scholars. 
Snaith  (not  in  my  late  district),  in  like  manner,  is  reported  with 
a  population,  including  its  townships,  of  nearly  3500,  and  only 
one  daily  school,  averaging  about  eighty  children. 

When  I  visited  Poeklington,  in  August  lasr,  I  found  a  popula- 
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lion  of  2500,  with  no  daily  school.  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn,  fi-om 
the  Report  of  the  York  Diocesan  Society,  that  one  has  lately  been 
established  there. 

From  Honley,  near  Huddersfield,  the  curate,  the  Rev.  C. 
Drawbridge,  asks  for  assistance  in  building  a  school,  and  describes 
''the  exceeding  poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  district,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  6000,  and  only  one  school  (having  on  the  books 
123  children)  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.'* 

In  the  populous  places  of  the  manufacturing  district,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  less  striking. 

The  following  numbers  are,  I  believe,  correct  as  to  the  state 
of  daily  Church  education  in  several  of  them : — 

Oldham  .      .   1  in  150  of  the  whole  population. 
Manchester  .   1   „    63^ 

Q     ,  ,  I  .         1  en   f  A.a  iafant-ichool  has  lately  beea  establiihed 

Hocndaie        .    l    „  lOy  |  here,withanaYerageattendanceof about  100. 

Bolton     •  •  1  „  91 

Blackburn  •  1  „  56^ 

Wigan     •  .  1  „  44 

Hull       .  .  1  „  33 

Liverpool  .  1  „  23 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  number  which  we  may,  under 
present  circumstances,  reckon  upon  in  the  daily  schools  of  our 
Church,  varies  from  about  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  who  ought  to  be  under  education  ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
one-fifteenth  or  one-sixteenth  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  place. 

This  variation  will  depend  upon  local  circumstances.  In  agri- 
cultural villages  the  number  will  rise  much  higher.  In  them  there 
is  generally  only  one  school,  and  that  belonging  to  the  Church ; 
the  number  therefore  in  these  cases  ought  to  be  the  whole  number 
under  education,  that  is  to  say,  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population. 

But  taking  towns  and  villages  together,  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural districts,  the  limits  will  not  be  far  from  those  whicn  I 
have  assigned. 

Considering  then  the  lowest  number  as  the  measure  of  the 
manufacturing  towns,  we  find  Liverpool  the  only  one  of  those 
mentioned  approaching  to  the  right  standard.  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  and  not  easy  to  account  for,  the  difference  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  in  this  respect.  It  can  hardly  be  owing  to  the 
greater  poverty  of  the  operative  class  at  Manchester ;  for  their 
poverty,  as  shown  by  their  dwellingSi  is  considerably  greater  in 
Liverpool.  Nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  their  sanatory  con- 
dition ;  for  Manchester  is  a  more  heakhy  town  than  Liverpool,  and 
the  diseases  incident  to  children  not  so  rife  there. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  any  calculations  made  here  are 
only  for  present  circumstances  of  education,  not  for  those  in  which 
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as  a  nation  we  ought  to  be  placed^  and  may  trust  hereafter^  under 
God's  blessing,  to  reach. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  daily  Church-schools 
in  Lancashire  is  56,160,  from  a  population  of  1, 667^000;  that  is, 
about  1  in  29j^. 

In  Yorkshire,  that  part  of  it  contained  in  the  diocese  of  York, 
I  learn,  from  the  Report  of  the  York  Diocesan  Central  Society, 
that  the  number  attending  daily  Church-schools  is  41,306,  from  a 
population  of  652,018;  that  is,  1  in  15. 

In  Yorkshire,  that  part  of  it  contained  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon, 
it  seems,  from  the  Summary  of  Education  attached  to  a  Charge  of 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon,  delivered  in  September, 
1844,  that  the  number  attending  daily  Church  (including  in 
this  statement  evening)  schools  is  32,912,  from  a  population  of 
916,147;  that  is,  1  in  21 1  nearly. 

But  these  statements  belong  rather  to  the  second  branch  of  this 
subject ;  as  it  is  not  only  from  want  of  places  for  instruction,  nor 
of  room  in  them,  that  this  deficiency  of  number  under  education 
arises.  Indeed,  we  see  plainly  that  such  is  not  the  case  from  two 
causes :  first,  the  number,  which  is  not  inconsiderable,  of  school- 
rooms, which  are  open  only  on  Sundays.  I  may  mention  Gaw- 
thorp,  Gildersome,  Gomersal,  Kelbroke  in  Yorkshire ;  Burton  in 
Westmoreland;  Mossley,  Pemberton  Lately  Common,  Great 
Crosby  and  Waterloo  Crosby,  Walmsley,  Trawden,  Wiswall,  Old- 
ham (St.  James),  &c.,  in  Lancashire,  where  there  are  school- 
rooms, in  several  instances  spacious  and  very  convenient,  which  are 
untenanted  as  daily  schools. 

Secondly,  from  an  examination  of  fifty  schools,  it  appears  that 
the  average  attendance  of  children  in  them  does  not  reach  one- 
half,  and  varies  to  about  one-third  of  the  number  for  which  they 
were  built ;  and  which,  at  the  rate  of  six  square  feet  to  a  child,  they 
are  capable  of  holding.  In  fifty  schools,  with  accommodation  for 
15,003  children,  the  average  attendance  is  5904. 

Are  we  then  able  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  second  deficiency 
in  the  application  of  means  provided  for  education  ? 

They  are,  I  believe,  many. 

First,  I  would  place  the  indifference  of  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren's education — ^not  arising  solely  nor  chiefly  from  poverty. 
They  are  not  in  general  aware  of  its  value.  How  should  they 
be  so  ?  They  ai*e  uninstructed  and  uneducated  themselves.  They 
have  never  found  the  value  of  good  schooling  in  their  own  case ; 
how  should  they  value  it  rightly  for  their  children  ?  An  ignorant 
generation  does  not  beget  a  learned  one.  In  this  respect  it  is  not 
with  a  people  as  it  is  with  individuals ;  and  our  people  are  yet 
uneducated.  Strange  as  the  truth  may  be,  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  hinderances  to  education 
comes  from  those  who  ought  to  be  the  most  forward  to  support  it 
—from  the  parents  of  the  children, 

[1.]  T 
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We  blame  masters,  and  we  blame  monitors,  and  we  punish 
children :  we  find  fault  with  methods  and  syotems,  and  rooms  and 
situations ;  but  we  often  leave  untouched  the  tap-root  of  all  the 
evil — the  parent.  This  is  sadly  true.  And  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  bad  example  too  often  set  at  home  by  the  uneducated  father 
or  mother  to  diildren  rightly  trained  in  school.  I  do  not  now 
allude  to  the  daily  unteaching  of  that  which  is  carefully  taught 
there ;  but  I  state  the  indifference  of  the  parent  as  the  cause  of  the 
child's  irregularity  and  want  of  punctuality  at  school.  Two  of 
the  questions,  in  the  form  of  Report  issued  by  your  Lordships, 
are  these:  Firsts  "Is  punctual  and  regular  attendance  enforced?*' 
Secondly^  "  By  what  means?"  The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  most  unsatisfactory.  The  first  is 
negatived :  "  We  cannot  do  it ;  there  is  no  possibUity  of  effecting 
it/  is  the  reply.  ''We  have  tried  punishments  corporal  and 
mental,  detention  in  school,  disgrace,  rewards,  threats  of  expul- 
sion, promises  of  help.  Sic,  but  we  gain  nothing  by  it.  Besides, 
it  is  not  generally  that  the  children  are  in  fault ;  it  is  the  parent's, 
principally  the  mother's,  doing.*' 

And  any  one  who  has  had  the  care  of  a  parish  knows  how  truly 
this  is  the  case.  You  find  a  group  of  children  in  the  street  playing 
at  marbles,  it  may  be,  during  school-hours.  "  Why  are  you  not 
at  school  to-day  ?" — •'  Mother  sent  me  for  a  bit  of  coal,  Sir ;"  or, 
''  Mother's  gone  out,  and  I  stayed  to  watch  baby ;"  or  "  Mother 
said  I  wo'rnt  to  go  this  morning;"  or  ^'Please,  Sir,  mother 
wanted  me."  It  really  seems  that  there  is  no  errand  so  short  nor 
business  so  trifling  as  not,  in  the  mother's  eyes,  to  be  more 
important  than  for  her  child  to  be  late  or  to  be  absent  from 
school.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  mischief  often  begins  on 
Monday,  and  then  it  goes  through  the  whole  of  the  week.  If  you 
ask  a  mother,  ''What  is  John  doing  at  home  to-day?"  (Friday), — 
*'  Please,  Sir,  he  did*nt  go  to  school  on  Monday,  so  I  kept  him 
wi'  me."  Thus  another  week  of  the  poor  child's  one  hundred 
weeks  of  education  is  lost.  Meanwhile  tne  schoolmaster  is  blamed 
if  this  urchin,  whose  life  has  been  about  equally  divided  between 
home  employments  and  street  amusements,  does  not  make  rapid 
and  sound  progress  in  his  learning.  But  that  this  indifference  in 
the  parents  does  not  proceed  only  or  chiefly  from  poverty,  I  am 
convinced  from  many  reasons. 

First,  that  the  irregularity  of  attendance  in  schools  is  nearly  the 
same,  in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  where  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  are  often  very  different. 

Comparing  the  number  on  the  books  with  the  number  in  average 
attendance,  in  an  equal  quantity  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
schools,  we  find  that  they  are  nearly  in  these  ratios:-^ 

7:5  3:2 
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wber«  the  «maU  difference  is  i^  fayoyr  of  the  fp^ttu&ctuiwrs, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  their  pecuniary  means. 

It  IS  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  those  places  where  the 
irregularity  is  greatest,  the  poverty  of  the  people  U  not  mora 
striking,  nor  the  sebool-fees  higher  than  in  other  parts,  (Ap* 
pendix  L) 

In  Mr.  Slatterns  Report  on  the  9tate  of  education  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester  (to  which  I  am  much  indebted  for  valuable  information), 
it  is  said,  *'  It  is  invariably  found,  that  where  education  is  grar 
tuitous,  or  at  so  low  a  rate  as  one  penny  per  week,  the  greatesjt 
irregularity  of  attendance  prevails/'  ^\ii  it  is  instructive  on  %h^ 
point  to  observe  the  state  of  attendance  in  those  sphools  where  the 
fee  is  highest.  I  have  taken  12  for  this  purpose  indiscriminately 
from  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts*  (AppendiiL  1 
and  2.) 

St.  Ann's,  Manchester,  seems  to  be  an  exception  tp  the  gener^ 
rule,  as  its  rate  of  payment  is  high  and  attendance  very  irregular. 
The  following  statement  regarding  it  is  very  striking :  From  1st 
January  to  24th  June,  lo43,  1007  different  children  receiv^ 
more  or  less  instruction  in  St.  Anne's  day  and  Sunday  schpolf ; 
while  the  average  attendance  was  only  572 ! 


▲Teta(«  Attradaace. 

OBih«B00lMkBlf^|IM», 

Boys     .     .       81) 

Girls     .     .       65}  . 

•     ^     .     564 

Infants  •     ,       61 J 

Sunday.     •     353     , 

...     443 

512  1,001 

Of  163  boys,  only  70  attended  13  out  of  26  weeks';  that  ie,  Mt 
half  the  boys  attended  half  the  time.  Again,  the  boys'  flGheob 
opened  in  January  1842 ; 

Of  the  Ist  100  admitted,  only  12  remain  on  the  books 
, ,     2nd  100  , ,  16  , , 

,,     3rd  100  ,,  20  ,, 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
treasurer  of  St.  Anne's  school  (Mr.  H.  Nield),  who  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  above  statement.  "  I  have  lon^  ago  been 
led  to  conclude  that  one,  if  not  the  greatest,  obstruction  to  the 
usefulness  of  these  schools,  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance, 
arising  perhaps  less  from  the  indifference  of  parents  and  children 
than  ^om  the  desire  of  the  parents  to  make  something  of  the  labour 
of  their  children,  tempted  as  they  are  by  the  demands  b  various 
trades  for  '  young  hands.'  In  some  localities  the  evil  is  worse 
than  in  others ;  but  in  almost  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  it  Se 
sufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  best  masters,  as  it  soon 
becomes  evident  to  them  that  for  the  present  it  is  insurmount- 
able.-—JD^c.  1844. 

T  2 
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Poverty  is,  no  doubt,  another  cause  of  irregularity  of  attendance, 
but  in  the  agricultural  rather  than  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
I  have  known  in  an  agricultural  parish  frequent  'instances  where 
children  have  been  kept  at  home  from  sheer  inability' to  pay  the 
school-fee.  But  in  tne  great  number  of  these  cases  economy 
began  here,  and  ended  here.  The  child's  schooling  was  the  first 
thing  G^iven  up ;  given  up  before  the  little  luxuries  of  the  poor 
man's  nome.  The  same  quantity  of  butter,  and  sugar,  and  meat 
pudding  was  consumed;  but  the  reading,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  were  neglected.  It  is  strange,  but  instructive  enough, 
that  these  same  parents  would  almost  starve  themselves  to  give 
their  children  bread,  but  would  make  no  sacrifice  whatever  to  give 
them  food  for  their  minds. 

Is  not  this  indifference  to  education  ? 

The  length  of  time  during  which  our  children  are  under  education 
is  obviously  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  is  far  too  brief  for  the  great  objects  to  be  attempted  in  it ; 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  longer  term 
than  has  been  calculated  by  those  who  have  spoken  with  some 
authority  about  it.  The  returns  made  by  103  schools  give  an 
average  age  of  five  years  four  months  for  coming  to  school,  and 
twelve  years  six  weeks  for  leaving  it;  which  would  make  the 
'*  school-time  "  a  period  of  six  years  eight  months  and  six  weeks. 
It  should  be  said,  that  these  returns  are  furnished  by  the  clergy- 
man, or  the  schoolmaster,  or  fi^quently  by  them  both  conjointly,  in 
answer  to  the  inspector's  questions. 

In  Mr.  Slatter  s  Report,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  duration  of 
children  in  the  schools,  ''that  the  average  period  is  not  more  than 
between  one  and  two  years ;  that  it  ends  generally  at  about  eleven 
years  of  age.  -  In  the  Grosvenor  School,  at  Chesteri  there  is  an 
average  duration  of  one  year;  at  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool,  about 
two  years  ;  at  Preston  and  Warrington,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months ;  at  Blackburn,  under  a  twelvemonth  ;  at  Bury,  about  three 
years  and  a  quarter." — Vide  Report,  p.  10. 

Supposing  then  his  conclusion  to  be  correct,  and  taking  the 
actual  stay  of  each  child  at  one  year  and  a  half,  it  would  seem 
that  the  actual  school-time  of  each  child  is  only  one-fifth  of  the 
apparent  average  time,  or  one-fifth  of  six  years  eight  months  six 
weeks,  which  is  the  period  pointed  out  by  the  returns  made  by  the 
clergyman  and  schoolmaster,  in  my  Special  Reports. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  a  school  must  change  the  whole 
number  of  its  scholars  in  one-fiflh  of  the  time  that,  so  to  speak,  it 
ought  to  do.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
additional  labour  and  anxiety  which  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  teachers : 
for  then  they  have  not  only  a  constant  accession  of  new  material 
in  their  schools,  at  which  they  must  toil  till  it  be  modelled^  and  in 
some  degree  brought  into  shape;  but  they  have  an  unceasing 
influx  of  various  and  discordant  elements,  in  children  of  very 
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different  ages,  habits,  and  circumstances^  who  must  be  placed,  at 
their  entrance  into  the  school,  in  every  portion  of  it,  thus  tending 
to  disorder,  and  interrupting  most  mischievously  the  general  pro- 
gress and  regular  working  of  the  whole  machine.  My  mformation, 
though  authentic  and  from  many  sources,  has,  I  think,  been  too 
hastily  given.  It  does  not,  therefore,  en^le  me  to  speak  with 
certainty  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  children  continue  at 
school.  The  following  tables  will,  however,  be  a  step  towards  it^ 
in  determining  the  di&rence  in  this  respect  between  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  places.  I  would  add,  that  these  places  are 
taken  at  random  from  every  part  of  the  Northern  district. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MINING  PLACES. 
Name  of  Place. 

Leeds  (St.  George) 

, ,     (Christ  Church) 
Gateshead 

Leigh  National  School 
Bolton  (Trinity) 
Salford  (St.  Matthew) 
Stalybrldge  (St.  Paul) 
Heywood  (St.  Luke) 
Hull  (St.  Stephen) 
Newcastle  (St.  John) 
Carlisle  (Trinity) 
Hetton-le-hole 

67  HI 

So  that  the  average  of  12  manufacturing  places  is  five  years 
seven  months  and  two  weeks  for  the  age  of  entrance;  and  eleven 
years  and  nine  months  for  the  age  of  leaving  sdiool. 

AGRICULTURAL  PLACES. 
Name  of  Plaee.  Age  of  coming.       Ag«  of  leaving  School. 

Chester-le-Strect  5  12 

Castleford  4  10 

Maghull  5  13 

Hurst-green  4  12 

Read-in-Whalley  5  12 

Lindall-in-Cartmel  6  12 

Sedhergh  4  13 

Hedon  6  13 

Hutton  Rudhy  6  10 

Friday  Thorp  5  11 

Bishop-Monckton  6  10 

Chillingham  6  14i 

62  142i^ 

Average  of  12  agricultural  places,  five  years  two  months  and  six 
weeks  for  the  age  of  coming ;  and  eleven  years  ten  months  and 
two  weeks  for  the  age  of  leaving  school. 


Age  of  Entrance. 

Age  of  leaving  School. 

3 

12 

5 

m 

7 

11 

6 

11 

6 

lOi 

7 

12 

6i 

121 

3 

12 

6 

11 

7 

12i 

7 

12 

4 

12 
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l)ifference  between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural^  five 
itoonths  and  two  weekn  in  coming,  and  one  month  and  two  weeks 
in  leaving  school ;  or  gain  of  time  to  agricultural,  seven  months. 

But  it  IS  not  only  the  length  of  time  from  the  first  entrance  of  a 
child  into  the  school  till  its  final  departure  from  it,  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  consider.  The  interruptions  which  occur  in  that 
time  are  many  and  giievous  vexations  to  the  teacher,  and  most 
mischievous  to  those  taught.  These  vary  in  character  more  than 
in  amount,  in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts. 

First,  then,  to  speak  of  the  manufacturing,  including  in  them  the 
mining,  parishes. 

Perhaps  the  chief>  and  certainly  the  least  remediable  evil,  is  the 
continual  change  of  habitation  by  the  parents.  This  proceeds  to  a 
degree  that  those  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  class  can 
hardly  believe  possible.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  the  incumbent 
of  Christ  Church,  Salfbrd,  assured  me  mat  one-third  of  his  popu- 
lation changed  their  localities  annually.  Mr.  Slatter's  Report 
states,  ''The  operative  population,  allured  from  their  homes  in 
prosperous  times  by  high  wages,  or  driven  in  times  of  distress  to 
change  thdir  abodes  in  search  of  employment,  seem  to  lose  all 
sensibility  to  local  attachment,  and  to  wander  almost  as  much  from 
choice  as  necessity.  The  children  of  course  move  too,  and  the 
school-career  commenced  in  one  place,  and  broken  through  by 
removal,  is  perhaps  never  again  renewed." — Iteport* 

It  is  sadly  true  that  this  class  of  people  have  dwellings,  but  not 
homes.  Iii  frequent  cases,  when  I  have  urged  the  masters  of 
schools  to  ref^ister  the  individual  progress  of  children,  they  have 
answered, ''  It  is  quite  useless,  sir,  to  attempt  it ;  the  parents  are 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.**  The  amount  of  this  evil  de- 
pends materially  on  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  parents  are 
engaged.  When  it  is  liable  to  great  and  frequent  fluctuations,  they 
are  the  more  likely  to  leave  it  hastily  and  seek  for  employment 
elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  best  checks,  for  they  can  hardly  be  called  a  remedy 
against  tnis  evil^  are,  the  continual  visits  of  a  faithful  clergyman 
amongst  theie  "  wanderers,**  drawing  them  to  him,  and  fastening 
them  to  their  dwellings  by  all  the  happy  ties  which  a  well-ordered 
parish  affottls ;  not  only  by  urging  them  to  send  their  children  to 
the  schools,  and  to  attend  church  themselves,  but  inducing  them 
to  become  members  of  Clothing-societies,  Blanket-clubs,  Funeral- 
briefs,  Coal-gifts,  and  the  like,  thus  giving  their  interests  as  well 
as  their  feelings ''  a  local  habitation.'*  I  know  that  some  have  been 
reclaimed  in  mis  way.  And  to  those  who  are  dead  to  a  higher 
motive,  the  prospect  of  self-interest  may  be  fairly^  and  oflen  is  suc- 
cessfully held  out. 

A  twin-evil  to  that  of  which  I  have  just  spoketi,  and  one  hitherto 
incurable,  consists  in  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  taken  to 
work.    There  are,  it  is  to  be  much  lamented,  several  occupations 
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the  fineness  of  the  work.  I  learn  that  this  employment  is  less 
general  now  than  formerly^  as  machinery  is  applied  to  effect  its 
objects. 

ThesCj  however^  may  be  considered  as  only  "  local  evils." 
There  are  others  which  are  common  to  the  whole  manufacturing 
districts. 

The  greatest  of  these^  because  the  most  general  hinderanceto  tlie 
intellectual  progress  of  schools — and,  it  must  be  feared,  also,  in  some 
instances,  to  their  moral  growth — ^is  the  existence  in  them  of  a  class  of 
children,  called  from  the  hours  of  their  employment  *'  shoTt  timers^ 
They  are  those  employed  in  the  mills  under  the  age  of  13,  who,  by 
the  late  Factory  Regulation  Bill,  are  only  allowed  to  work  short 
time,  the  other  parts  of  the  working  hours  of  the  day  they  are  to 
spend  at  school.  They  come  accordingly  to  school,  alternately 
morning  and  afternoon,  for  three,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  by  an  equally 
wise  and  kind  arrangement  of  the  masters  of  mills,  for  four  hours 
of  a  day.  The  appearance  of  these  poor  children,  for  they  are  both 
girls  and  boys,  is  painfully  interesting.  .  Where  others  are  clean  in 
person,  and  neat  in  dress,  and  happy  in  expression,-^these  are 
dirty  and  labour-soiled,  in  ragged  and  scanty  clothes,  with  heavy 
eyes  and  worn  faces.  In  the  clothing  districts,  their  faces,  necks 
and  hands,  are  deeply  stained  with  the  blue  of  the  dye  used  for  the 
clotL  From  the  spinning  mills  they  come  covered  with  the 
"  flock,"  or  as  it  is  termed,  "  the  fluff"  of  the  yarn — their  hair 
thickly  powdered  with  it — tangled,  especially  that  of  the  girls,  as  if 
no  comb  could  ever  penetrate  it  ;  the  black  velveteen  dress  of  the 
lads,  and  the  thick  Drown  dresses  of  the  girls,  bearing  on  them 
plentiful  memorials  of  the  scene  which  they  have  just  left— the  mill, 
with  its  "  fluff-laden"  atmosphere,  and  its  continual  whirl  of  ma- 
chinery. They  seem  to  take  their  places  in  the  school  as  if  they 
did^itlt  belong  to  it,  and  had  no  busiqess  there.  I  thought  that,  in 
some  cases  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  masters  did  not 
strive  much  to  make  these  poor  children  feel  themselves  at  home. 
In  one  instance  (Bolton,  Trinity),  they  were  all  huddled  together 
in  a  large  class  close  to  the  door,  in  the  coldest  and  most  comfortless 
part  of  the  room.  I  fancied,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  there  was  little 
notice  taken  of  them  in  the  business  of  the  scnool.  They  were  too 
closely  packed  to  be  at  ease ;  and  they  either  looked  idly  about 
them,  or  talked  together,  with  their  books  at  their  mouths.  I  was 
struck  with  their  appearance,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  their 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  The  plea  was  that  of 
necessity.  The  master  professed  himself  unable  to  include  them 
in  the  various  classes,  without  materially  injuring  the  progress  of 
the  other  children.  There  was  some  show  of  reason  in  this  answer. 
Yet  one  thing  seems  plain — both  charity  and  justice  seem  to 
demand  it,  that,  whatever  be  the  conseauence,  such  an  arrangement 
should  not  be  allowed  in  our  Church-scnools.  It  surely  can  neither 
.  be  expedient  nor  rights  that  these  poor,  hard-wor|iing  childreo> 
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should,  thus  have  a  wall  of  separation  built  up  between  them  and 
their  more  fortunate  school*fellows — if  it  be  not  a  mockery  to  use 
this  word — that  they  should  have  a  mark  set  upon  them^  as  if  they 
had  done  something  deserving  of  punishment?  I  fear  that  they 
have  enough  of  suffering  and  sorrow^  both  at  home  and  in  their 
work,  without  adding  any  feelings  of  shame  or  bitterness  in  those 
which  are,  probably,  the  quietest  hours  of  their  lives,  the  hours 
spent  at  school,  which  are  intended  to  raise  them  above  the  weari- 
ness and  the  privations  of  their  daily  existence.  I  have  often  sat 
amongst  them,  and  questioned  them  as  to  their  little  stores  of 
knowledge;  and  though  frequently  very  ignorant^  I  have  always 
found  them  respond  to  a  kind  word  or  friendly  look,  whilst  they 
seem  to  be  humble  and  docile,  and  in  many  cases  exceedingly 
attentive  to  any  effort  made  to  instruct  them.  At  the  Bedford 
(Leigh)  school,  where  the  majority  of  children  were  of  this  class, 
i  had  much  cause  to  be  pleaded,  both  with  their  intelligence  and 
general  conduct.  The  master  there  seemed  to  be  interested  in 
them,  and  pointed  out  to  me  one  or  two  boys  of  great  quickness 
and  considerable  acquirements.  I  remember,  that  he  lamented 
the  singularly  wayward  temper  of  one  of  them.  If  he  did  not 
answer  the  first  question  proposed,  he  would  be  silent  during  the 
remainder  of  a  lesson.  Now  this  is  just  the  character  of  the  un- 
educated animal  man ;  easily  elated,  easily  cast  down — noisy,  or 
sulky.  It  is  plain  that  comparatively  little  can  be  done  for  them 
by  the  most  willing  and  able  master,  in  the  few  hours  of  their  short 
school-life.  Yet  something  more  may  be  attempted;  and  some- 
thing more  may  surely  be  done  by  better  arrangements,  and  by  a 
more  earnest  superintendence  of  this  portion  of  a  school ;  whilst  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  thdir  present  state,  they  area  serious 
hinderance  to  the  general  progress  of  a  mixed  school.  I  mean  a 
school  where  they  are  mixed  with  other  children. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  an]arrangement,  by  which  the  evil  may 
be  remedied,  and  at  comparatively  small  inconvenience. 

I  take  for  granted,  that  there  are  some  branches  of  instruction 
in  our  schools  more  important  than  others.  In  sdiools  of  different 
rank  these  will  vary ;  but  there  will  always  be  a  relative  pro- 
portion in  them.  Ijet  us  call  these  '^  primary  and  secondary 
branchas." 

In  good  schools,  the  primary  branches  will  consist  of  religious 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  secondaiy  of 
geography,  grammar,  history,  drawing,  music,  &c.  In  moderate 
schools,  the  primary  will  remain  the  same ;  the  secondary  will 
consist  of  one  or  two  subjects  only.  In  inferior  schools,  the 
primary  might  be  religious  instruction,  reading,  and  writing ;  the 
secondary  arithmetic  only. 

With  regard  then  to  these  mixed  schools,  I  would  recognise  this 
principle  and  act  upon  it — that  all  the  children  should  learn  the 
primary  branches,  and  the   '^full-timers"  only  the  secondary ;  and 
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that  they  should  be  learning  the  secondary  branches  when  the 
^'  short  timers*'  were  absent.  Now  this  would  be  easily  done  if 
the  short  timers  came  only  at  one  time  of  the  day,  the  morning  or 
the  afternoon.  But  the  arrangement,  which  cannot  be  altered,  is, 
that  half  come  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  afternoon.  I  must, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  school  to  their  circum- 
stances. And  I  must,  all  through  the  school,  divide  the  classes  into 
two  parts,  that  a  part  may  work  with  either  set  of  short  timers. 
Call  the  morning  short-timers  A,  the  afternoon  B ;  call  the  first 
division  of  classes  A',  the  second  B' ;  then  (in  each  class)  A  and 
A'  will  work  together,  so  also  B  and  B'.  When  A  is  present,  then 
A  and  A'  will  learn  together  "  the  primary  subjects;*'  when  A  is 
absent^  A'  will  learn  the  "  secondary."  So  again,  when  B  is 
present,  B  and  B'  will  learn  together  the  "primary  subjects;'* 
when  B  is  absent,  B'  will  learn  the  ^'  secondary." 

It  will  plainly  be  convenient,  in  order  to  avoid  too  many  classes, 
from  the  division  of  which  I  have  spoken^  to  arrange  the  whole 
school  in  a  few  classes — ^four  or  five  at  the  most 

And  also,  in  order  to  save  time,  which  is  doubly  precious  to 
the  short  timers,  1  would  not  change  the  subject  of  lesson  so  fre- 
quently as  is  the  case  in  our  National  Schools. 

I  subjoin  a  time-table  for  two  days,  which  shows  generally  the 
order  of  proceeding  and  the  measure  of  time  to  each  occupation. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  all  the  sdiool  learn  the  "  primary 
branches'*  the  same  number  of  hours  in  the  wedc ;  and  half  of  the 
school  learns  the  ''secondary*'  for  equal  time. 
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Here  the  tinie>  with  one  exception,  is  divided  into  shares  of  three- 
feurths  of  an  hour.  For  reasons  given,  this  would  be  the  arrange- 
ment for  a  good  school,  but  might  easily  be  altered  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  an  inferior  one.  All  the  short  timers  have 
religious  instruction,  and  are  present  at  prayers  once  in  the  day. 

1  here  are  also  what  may  be  called  minor  evils  to  which  the  schools 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  exposed ;  little,  it  may  be,  in  ap- 
pearance,  but>  from  their  frequency,  very  destructive  both  of  dis- 
eipline  and  prepress.  One  of  these  I  noticed  at  St.  Michael's, 
Manchester.  At  about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  observed 
several  boys  going  up  to  the  master,  and  then  leaving  the  school. 
I  inquired  the  reason ;  it  was  that  they  might  go  with  the  '*  baggings," 
that  is^  the  tea,  or  the  coffee,  or  afternoon  meal,  to  their  relatives 
in  the  different  mills.  For  this  purpose  they  were  to  lose  an'  hour*s 
schooling,  that  is,  one^sixth  of  the  already  short  time  in  which  they 
are  to  be  instructed  in  useful  knowledge^  and  learn  their  duties  to 
God  and  man. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  mentioning  one  of  the  many 
miseries  of  the  manufacturing  life>  which  not  only  affects  our 
schools  but  is  the  source  of  incalculable  evil  to  the  whole  community ; 
I  mean,  the  circumstance  long  in  operation,  and  yet  increasing 
with  every  improvement  of  machinery,  that  the  labour  of  the  child 
tends  to  supersede  the  labour  of  the  parent.  Hence  arises  a  state 
of  BOcial,  I  will  not  call  it  family,  life  which  is  more  easy  to  imagine 
than  to  describe ;  an  inversion  of  the  whole  order  of  things.  It  is 
true  in  families,  as  in  the  world  at  large,  that  the  money-power 
Commands,  or  has  at  least  a  considerable  influence ;  such  is  the 
case  in  those  families  where  the  children  are,  as  it  has  been  happily 
termed,  *'  the  bread-winners.*'  What  the  child  wills,  that  the 
parent  must  do,  and  in  fact  does ;  and  where  there  are  three  or 
four  of  these  little  tyrants  in  a  family,  who  know  their  own  value, 
Und  are  determined  to  act  upon  it,  the  confusion  that  ensues  is 
most  miserable  and  degrading.  Does  the  parent  wish  the  child 
to  be  punctual  at  its  half-school  time  ?  to  attend  the  Sunday-school  ? 
not  to  remain  in  the  streets  after  dark  ?  to  go  to  bed  betimes  ?  to 
give  up  the  company  of  wicked  disreputable  children  ?  He  may 
command  all  this,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  child  will  not  obey 
him ;  and,  moreover^  glories  in  his  disobedience.  He  knows  that 
his  parents  are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  him  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  he  makes  them  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness.  It 
is  alknost  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  this  monstrous  evil  pre- 
vails. I  have  not  yet  stated  its  worst  effects— -that  if  the  parent 
endeavour  to  act  with  authority,  the  child  or  children  quit  his 
home,  and  live  in  houses  by  themselves^  or  with  other  diildren 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  almost  inconceivable  profligacy 
tuid  sin.  I  endeavoured  in  Manchester  to  obtain  some  accounts 
of  the  extent  to  which  young  boys  and  girls  are  thus  ruined.    I 
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could  get  none ;  those  with  whom  I  conversed  acknowledged  the 
truth,  but  agreed  that  I  could  get  no  accurate  information  but 
from  the  Police  !  It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  to  think  that  is 
the  case.  The  same  intelligent  and  experienced  witness^  whom  I 
have  already  quoted  about  St.  Anne's  school,  writes^  "  With  regard 
to  the  youths  who  have  lefl  their  parents,  and  who  live  in  profligacy 
and  sin,  I  can  give  you  no  particulars,  as  they  are  soon  lost  sight 
of  when  struck  off  the.  books  of  the  Sunday  school ;  a  step  mostly 
taken  some  time  before  they  leave  their  homes.  I  know  the  fact, 
that  numbers  of  St.  Anne's  scholars,  impatient  of  the  restraint  of 
home,  and  of  having  to  contribute  to  the  general  support  of  the 
family  and  care  of  the  younger  branches  of  it,  have  lefl  their 
parents.^' — Dec.  1844. 

In  the  mining  district,  the  chief  evil  by  which  our  schools  are 
affected — and  it  seems  of  late  to  be  one  of  more  frequent  recur- 
rence— is  the  state  of  things  caused  by  a  "strike"  for  wages. 
The  effects  of  the  late  strike  were  painfully  visible  throughout  the 
Northern  mining  district,  and  especially  in  the  Durham  coal-field. 
From  Wreckentjon  in  the  North,  to  Etherley  and  Shildon  in  the 
South  of  this  county,  all  the  schools,  from  15  to  20  in  number, 
which  came  under  my  inspection,  bore  mournful  traces  of  the  evil 
from  which  they  had  suffered.  I  should  say  that  the  strike  was 
then  just  at  an  end^  having  lasted  19  weeks.  These  traces  were 
not  only  to  be  observed  in  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  children, 
but  in .  their  conduct,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  schools. 
It  was  just  as  if  a  blight  had  fallen  upon  them^  and  they  had  not 
only  ceased  to  grow  but  had  become  pestiferous.  In  almost  all  of 
them  there  was  a  striking  want  of  regularity  and  punctuahty  in 
attendance.  At  one  the  master  observed^  seriously  enough,  that 
the  children  were  only  about  half  an  hour  late  in  general.  New 
field  and  Byers'^reen  were  almost  as  new  schools,  the  masters 
hardly  knowing  the  children,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining  any  know- 
ledge of  their  characters,  amidst  continual  and  unpleasant  change. 
At  the  former  place,  out  of  57  children  present,  21  had  not  even 
been  placed  in  classes,  but  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  either  talk- 
ing foolishly,  or  gazing  stupidly  on  a  scene  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed.  They  were  the  children  of  new-comers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  some  of  the  other  children  had  not 
been  above  a  fortnight  in  the  school. 

Hetton  also  might  be  considered  as  in  a  second  infancy.  Chving 
to  the  strike,  above  half  the  cliildren  were  compelled  to  stay  away. 
Three  months  before  my  visit  it  was  a  thriving  school,  with  300 
scholars.     When  I  saw  it  the  average  attendance  was  not  80. 

A  like  falling-off  in  numbers  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  the  schools  of  this  coal  field. 

But  this  was  not  the  greatest  harm  which  the  "strike"  had 
caused.     The  mischief  done  to  the  parents'  minds  was  more  im* 
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portant  They  were  soured  by  poverty,  by  disappointment  in  their 
object^  and^  I  believe,  in  some  cases  by  the  conviction  that  they 
had  been  duped,  and  had  acted  foolishly.  They  were  satisfied  witn 
nothing  in  their  children's  schooling.  They  complained  of  every- 
thing—of  severity,  if  any  proper  discipline  was  used — of  insufiiciency^ 
if  monitors  were  employed— of  waste  of  time^  if  their  children 
were  taught  to  sing ;  they  said,  "  They  haven't  to  go  about  singing 
for  their  livelihood."  Tney  found  fault  if  any  manual  or  other 
exercise  was  practised  in  the  school.  For  the  slightest  punishment 
or  rebuke  they  abused  the  master,  and  took  their  children  away 
from  his  care.  Nor  did  the  ill-disposed  confine  themselves  to 
words.  In  several  schools  I  observed  many  panes  of  glass  broken. 
At  Castle  Eden  between  60  and  70  were  wantonly  broken  in  one 
night.  At  another  place  I  found  the  coping  of  the  yard-wall  pulled 
ofl:     At  Etherley,  also,  part  of  a  wall  was  thrown  down. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  of  daily  annoyance  as  well  as 
of  heavy  loss,  was  plainly  perceptible  in  some  of  the  masters  of  the 
schools.  Three  or  four  earnest  and  good  men  were  so  out  of 
heart  that  they  were  hardly  fit  for  their  important  duties — duties 
which,  above  all,  require  an  even  and  cheerful  tone  of  mind.  Two 
of  them  had  seriously  thought  of  resigning  their  situations.  One 
had  gone  away  before  my  arrival,  unable  any  longer  to  make  a 
living  by  his  school.  And  some  of  those  who  were  left  behind — 
as  anxious,  I  believe,  for  the  welfare  of  their  schools  as  for  their 
own  prosperity — ^were  almost  ho])eles8  of  better  things. 

There  was  one  peculiarly  painful  case  which  came  under  my 
notice,  in  a  master  of  some  intelligence  and  experience,  on  whom 
the  trial  had  produced  a  very  different  effect.  He  had  become 
dogged  and  selfish.  His  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  about  the 
children's  pence.  For  their  sake  he  had  not  scrupled  to  neglect 
some  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Society,  with  which  his  school 
was  connected.  It  will  be  many  a  day  before  the  evil  which  the 
"  strike*'  has  caused  to  that  part  of  the  community  in  which  I  am 
most  interested,  the  schools — ^masters,  children^  and  parents — ^will 
be  entirely  repaired. 

Atiother  and  (in  towns)  not  uncommon  cause  of  irregular  .at- 
tendance, is  to  be  found  in  the  rivalry  of  schools  supported  by 
those  who  dissent  from  our  National  Church.  Nor  is  this  a  simple 
evil.  It  not  only  acts  upon  the  children,  in  unsettling  them  and 
drawing  them  away  for  a  while,  and  thus  grievously  interrupt  their 
progress,  but  it  acts  still  more  forcibly  and  banefuUy  upon  the 
master,  in  tempting  him  to  relax  his  discipline,  to  wink  at  for- 
bidden things,  and  to  allow  others  against  his  better  judgment, 
lest  he  should  lose  the  children  from  his  school.  Even  on  the  low 
ground  of  expediency  and  interest,  I  would  advise  a  master  against 
this,  and'  assure  him  that  the  more  firai  he  is  in  acting  upon. the 
rules  of  his  school^  the  more  will  he  be  respected,  and  bis  school 
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b60<mie  popular.  It  would  seem  a  reasonable  thing,  that  in  all 
respectable  schools,  of  whatever  denomination,  in  the  same  town, 
previous  to  the  admission  of  a  child,  inquiry  should  be  made 
whether  he  had  been  at  any  of  the  other  sohpols,  and  something 
like  a  '^  bene  discessit  **  required  if  such  were  the  case.  This 
would  go  far  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  change  amongst  the 
children,  and  to  allay  the  unpleasant  feelings  which,  in  such 
positions,  are  excited  between  parents  and  teachers. 

The  general  hinderances  in  the  agricultural  districts— «nd  they 
are  many  in  number,  and  pernicious  in  their  eSecta-— are  what 
are  termed  in  Yorkshire  "  the  throng-times  '*  of  agricultural  labour, 
the  seasons  of  peculiar  and  active  employment.  Of  these  the  harvest 
would  be  doubtless  the  greates!,  but  that,  from  inability  to  main* 
tain  schools  during  its  continuauce,  holidays  are  given  at  that  time, 
varying  from  a  nominal  fortnight  to  an  actual  six  weeks.  And  I 
would  say  here,  that  at  some  schools  the  recognised  hoUdavs  are 
themselves  a  hinderance  to  progress,  in  the  length  of  time  allotted 
to  them.  <*  A  month  at  harvest ;  a  fortnight  at  Christmas ;  a 
week  at  Easter ;  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday ;  and  the  wake,'*  is 
the  allowance  at  some  schools.  And  when  one  knows  the  way  in 
which  their  allowances  are  increased ;  when  one  sees  the  state  of 
a  school  the  first  or  second,  or  even  the  third,  week  after  its  long 
vacation,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  too  much  of  the  child's  school* 
life  is  given  up  to  holidays. 

The  other  bad  seasons  are  the  hay-time,  when  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  schools  almost  disappear.  *'  That  is  all  my  first 
class,''  a  master  said  to  me,  pointing  to  a  single  lad ;  *'  the  rest 
you  might  see  in  the  fields  as  you  came  along.'*  In  like  manner, 
*'  dibbling  wheat"  carries  off  the  third  and  fourth  class.  Setting 
potatoes  takes  away  many  a  little  scholar  for  a  while.  "  Dropping 
beans"  is  almost  as  fatal  to  theprogressof  many  others.  ''  Draw- 
ing turnips'*  was  a  continual  plea  of  absence  in  the  Holderness^ 
and  seemed  to  invade  all  classes.  "  Pulling  kecks"  (t.  e.  charlock) 
was  almost  as  mischievous  in  its  season.  At  Hso'rogate,  in  a 
school  which  I  expected  to  find  flourishing  in  numbers,  with 
14^  children  on  the  books,  38  little  ones  were  present;  the  rest 
were  driving  donkies,  or  attending  "  flies,"  or  engaged  in  some 
of  the  occupations  consequent  on  the  Harrogate  season.  At  South* 
port  the  same  proportion  of  the  school  seemed  to  be  occupied  in 
donkey-driving  on  the  sands.  I  could  not  make  out  how  much 
these  truants  received  for  their  day's  work;  but  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  employments  which  I  have  mentioned)  they  get 
from  2d.  to  4d,  and  (in  rare  instances)  6d.  a-day.  But  this  is 
sufficient  in  the  parents'  eyes  to  counterbalance  tbe  evil  of  instruc* 
tion  lost  and  bad  habits  formed.  Masters  have  frequently  sgid 
to  me,  when  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly 
ignorant  or  disorderly  boy,  '^This  is  his  first  week,  sir,  again. 


imtkeNmdknDitinA  mt 


He*8  been  away  Uuree^  (or  it  niglit  he  bur)  "  mok^''  ^  a-| 
what  had  he  been  doing?^  In  his  ovn  \.3mx^^  I iiii ili 
"Oddjote,— helping  father,  who  keeps  a  cart;*"  or  -DoraT^ 
mother."  What  hope  is  there  of  educating  dnldfa  where  pa^ts 
ha?e  such  httle  regard  for  their  education  ?  How  true  are  the 
words  of  one  who  now  rests  from  his  earnest  1aboiir»--I  spak  of 
the  late  Dr  Arnold:  "Education  is  wanted  to  impli^the 
phys!^  condition  of  the  people ;  yet  thdr  phy^  (Mdition 
must  be  improved  before  th^  can  be  susceptible  rf  cdocation  ^— 
Lei.,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

It  seems,  then,  that  of  all  the  evils  and  hmderances  wUefa  aflect 
our  schools,  we  may  make  a  ample  classificatioo.  We  mav  at 
that  some  are  external  to  the  school;  that  others  are  internal 
and  take  place  within  it.  Of  the  first,  the  preventives  or  remedies 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  and  in  other  agencies;  of  the  latter 
the  best  preventive  and  remedy  afike  is  a  wellniaaljfied  and 
earnest  master.  His  influence  should  be  over  all  parts  of  the 
school,— like  the  li^ht  which  cheers  it,  and  the  fresh  air  whieb 
makes  It  healthy.  It  should  be  essentially  Ai school,  HesfaonU 
hve  m  It,  and  for  it.  -w-im 

Yet  there  is  one  point  to  which  notice  is  directed  by  a  ouestion 
m  form  of  Report,  which  is  frequently  little  heeded-nexleeted,  I 
think,  more  from  want  of  leisuie  than  want  of  fncliiiation  in 
teachers.  The  question  to  which  I  allude,  is  No,  48.  ''  Do  the 
teachOT  keep  up  any  intercourK  with  the  parents,  or  confine  their 
attention  to  the  children  during  the  houis  they  are  in  sdiool  V 
In  general  the  answers  convince  us  that  they  do  nU  keep  up  any 
intercourse  with  the  parents.  They  know  not  what  they  Imc  W 
this  neglect ;  how  much  comfort  to  themselves  and  influence  over 
others,  and  assistance  in  their  own  peculiar  nrficre  of  labours. 
They  have  a  way  to  the  parent's  heart,  which  not  even  the 
clergynian,  unless  he  takes  his  proper  place  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  school,  possesses.  They  may  work  powerfully 
for  the  good  of  a  whole  family,  by  means  of  the  one  or  two  little 
living  levers  which  are  placed  under  their  control.  I  trust  that 
it  is  not  presumptuous  in  me  to  remind  them  of  this.  I  remember, 
in  a  school  near  Carlisle,  which  had  only  been  open  a  very  short 
time,  and  where  the  master  and  mistress  had  obtained  an  evident 
and  wholesome  influence  over  the  children,  I  met  the  mistress 
walking  out  in  the  evening  ''  to  see  some  of  the  children's 
mothers."     She  was  benefiting  herself  and  others. 

But  to  return  to  my  more  immediate  subject.  During  my  tour 
of  inspection,  I  have  become  personally  acquainted  with  250 
masters  and  mistresses  of  schools.  Their  affes  vary  from  fifteen 
(a  very  promising  infant-schoolmistress  at  £ccleston)  to  nearly 
sixty ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  would  be  included  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thir^.    In  mie  sdiool  I  fomid  a  mistiess  who 
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had  been  there  nineteen  years.     Out  of  this  whole  number  only 
sixty-four  have  been  regularly  trained  for  their  profession : — 

Muten.         MlitreKses. 

At  the  Central  School,  Westminster .     »  12  7 

Chester  Diocesan 16  0 

York  ditto 4  1 

Durham 3  0 

Chichester •     .      .  1  0 

Battersea 3  0 

Edinburgh 2  0 

Home  and  Colonial  (Gray's  Inn  Road)    .  4  7 

Dubhn 0  1 

Glasgow 2  0 

British  and  Foreign  (Borough  Road)      •  0  1 

47              17 
* .. ^ 

64 

Many  others  (about  80)  have  been  partially  trained;  that 
is,  they  have  attended  for  a  time  either  at  a  training  school^  or 
the  model  National  School  in  their  neighbourhood. 

I  should  venture  to  classify  teachers  of  schools  thus: — 
1.  Trained.     2.  Self-taught.     3.  Partially  trained.     4.  Untaught. 

In  the  first  class,  a  considerable  majority  are  masters  and 
mistresses  of  great  excellence,  of  good  attainments,  and  some 
professional  knowledge,  united  with  deep  interest  in  their  work^  and 
above  all,  of  truly  Christian  character  and  conduct.  I  feel  hesita- 
tion in  mentioning  by  name  those  with  whom  my  acquaintance 
has  been  so  short,  and  so  much  interrupted  by  other  objects; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  them  are  such  that  our 
children  may  be  safely  trusted  to  their  care  and  tuition.  One 
beautiful  feature  of  this  class  is,  the  general  absence  of  personal 
vanity  and  professional  self-sufficiency. 

The  self'tatiffht  are  the  next  to  them  both  in  ability  and  other 
qualifications.  There  are  amongst  them  some  truly  valuable 
men,  and  some  of  great  originality.  There  is  one  whose  case  is 
worthy  of  peculiar  mention.  He  was  a  miner,  entirely  uneducated, 
and  has  taught  himself  (as  I  am  told  by  the  clergyman  of  his 
parish),  English,  French,  and  Italian;  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  &c.  He  certainly  is  a  most  diligent,  and 
at  the  same  time  humble^minded  man.  One  great  excellence  in 
the  characters  of  the  "  self-taught*'  is  this,  that  they  have  a  real 
love  for  their  work,  Tliey  have  felt  their  calling  and  have  come 
to  it,  and  followed  it  gladly  ;  and,  with  some  blunders,  and  even 
with  partial  views  and  stout  prejudices,  they  proceed  with  their 
work.  One  can  of^en  see  much  fruit  of  their  labours.  Their 
chief  deficiency  is  their  inability,  to  put  questions  well  and  readily; 
nor  are  they  in  general  good  tacticians  in  moving  their  children. 
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The  third  class  is  that  of  the  partially  trained.  Amongst 
them  also  are  some  of  the  "  self-taught/*  who  are  determined  to 
improve  themselves,  and  benefit  by  the  greater  experience  and 
better-arranged  knowledge  of  others.  Of  them  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  But  the  majority  of  this  class  are  not  such  men. 
They  are  often  persons  whom  vanity,  or  misfortune,  or  inability 
to  succeed  in  other  trades,  or  caprice,  or  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  their  friends,  or  what  is  called  "  accident,'*  have  placed  in  the 
deeply  responsible  situation  of  teachers.  I  do  not  speak  of  them 
all,  but  of  the  general  body.  In  this  class  the  most  obvious 
defect,  as  it  is  the  greatest  hinderance,  is  self-conceit.  How  often 
in  them  is  exemplified,  **  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing;*' 
and  from  this  cause  the  short  time  that  they  have  spent  at  their 
place  of  training  has  been  mischievous  rather  than  profitable  to 
them.  They  not  only  rest  upon  it  as  it  were  for  themselves,  but 
they  obtrude  it  on  others  as  a  distinction  and  a  superiority. 
They  have  not  been  in  general  long  enough  at  the  training-school 
to  be  permanently  affected  by  those  enlightening,  as  well  as 
humbling,  influences  which  abound  and  are  cherished  there.  But 
th^  bring  away  with  them,  if  anything,  only  the  lifeless  forms, 
and  not  the  living  spirit  of  the  place.  There  are,  I  know, 
pleasing  exceptions  to  this  general  statement  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  many  of  them  have  not  been  at  a  diocesan  or 
training  college,  but  have  only  attended  at  the  chief  National 
school  of  the  neighbourhood,  where,  perhaps,  the  master  is  not 
thoroughly  trained,  and  the  system  imperfectly  developed. 

The  fourth  class  comprises  the  untaught.  There  are  yet  some 
of  these  left  in  the  land — ^some  who  are  very  ignorant.  And  with 
them  I  include  also  the  grossly  immoral;  not  that  they  are  alike 
in  character  or  conduct,  but  in  either  case  they  are  obviously 
incompetent  as  teachers  of  Christian  children.  At  one  school,  in 
Yorkshire,  I  found  that  arithmetic  was  not  taught.  I  asked  the 
reason ;  "  Because  I  know  nothing  about  it,'*  was  the  honest  reply. 
At  another,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  children  were  very  ignorant, 
and  crowded  together  in  classes  made  like  solid  sheep-pens,  I 
begged  the  master  to  put  some  questions  to  them,  as  I  could 
get  no  answer.  He  took  a  book  out  of  a  comer-cupboard  (where 
it  had  not  seen  the  light  for  many  a  day)  and  Mgan :  "  Who 
wrote  the  Bible  ?*'  and  then  qualified  this  strange  question,  '^  that 
is,  the  greatest  part  of  it  ? "  "  Moses,"  was  the  answer  given, 
and  allowed.  "  Who  collected  the  Scriptures  into  books  ? " 
Answer,  *'  Gomorrah ! "  The  children  had  rarely  been  questbned 
before,  and  the  mere  form  of  a  question  was  a  difficulty  to  them. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  poor  milUchildren,  "  short  timers,'* 
— smd  a  wilder  set  I  have  rarely  seen.  The  remainder,  the 
master  called,  par  excellence.  *'  my  own  children;'*  i.  e.  those  who 
paid  him  5*.,  8s.,  and  lOs.  6rf.  per  quarter!  He  was  not  an 
unintelligent,  but  I  should  think,  an  unfit  man  for  his  place^  as  he 

[1.1  " 
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held  other  offices,  agencies,  &Co  which  occupied  both  his  time  and 
thoughts.  I  am  thankful  that  this  is  not  a  school  aided  either 
by  your  Lordships'  grant,  or  by  the  National  Society.  A  daily 
Church-school  is  now  being  established  in  the  place. 

In  this  class  of  teachers  the  spelling  is  frequently  very  incorrect; 
"  believe'*  and  "  receive"  are  as  great  puzzles  to  them  as  to  the 
children.  Time-tables  are  badly  arranged,  and  little  observed ; 
in  some  cases  unknown.  Language  is  provincial  and  ungramma- 
tical.  There  is  also  a  species  of  scholastic  "  slang/'  used  by 
them  in  the  nomenclature  of  their  classes :  "  Them's  the  Bibles, — 
them  the  Testamenters, — them  the  a-b-abbers,— and  them  the 
alphabetters,"  was  the  literal  description  of  her  school,  given  me 
by  a  middle-aged  mistress,  whose  heart  was  more  full  of  kindness 
than  her  head  of  learning.  In  four  instances  I  saw  ebullitions  of 
violent  temper,  and  in  two  or  three  of  a  revengeful  spirit,  which 
equally  disqualified  their  possessors  for  their  important  situations. 
I  always  pointed  out  these  cases  to  the  clergyman.  In  three  schools 
there  were  notorious  drunkards;  I  trust  that  they  are  now  removed 
from  their  posts.  In  one  was  a  wretched  profligate,  past  middle 
age,  as  shameless  as  he  was  unprincipled.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
that  he  was  sent  away  shortly  after  my  visit  to  his  school.  In  one 
case  I  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mistress  had  been 
drinking  spirits.  In  another  (and  this  was  a  solitary  instance)  I 
observed  tokens  of  foolish  and  unseemly  levity.  Six  other  schools 
have  been  reported  to  me  as  suffering  from  the  evil  effects  of 
profligate  or  extravagant  masters,  who  had  quitted  them  in  diseraoe 
or  without  notice.^  There  were  on  the  whole  22  teachers,  whom, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  I  considered  incompetent  to  their 
duties.     Of  these  some  have  been  lately  removed. 

I  found  three  Dissenters  teaching  in  our  Church-schools. 

In  only  14  of  the  schools  under  inspection  are  the  teachers 
provided  with  regular  paid  assistants.  These  are  generally  young 
men  or  women  qualifying  themselves  for  tuition;  or,  in  some 
cases,  waiting  for  entrance  into  the  training-school  of  the  diocese. 
There  are  paid  monitors  in  some  other  schools.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  say  that  we  require  more  masters,  or  well-instructed 
assistants,  in  all  our  large  schools,  before  we  can  hope  for  any 
great  improvement  in  the  children. 

Some  of  the  masters,  al\er  their  six  hours  of  daily  school,  teach 
a  night  school  for  two*and-a-balf  or  three  hours.  In  two  of  these 
cases  they  confessed  that  it  was  beyond  their  strength;  but  that 
without  it  they  could  not  get  a  livelihood.  At  one  school,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  mistress  assured  me,  with  a  burst 
of  tears,  that  she  and  her  husband,  with  five  or  six  children,  had 
"  at  timet  been  sorely  pinched  for  food ;"  that  they  did  not  like  to 
tell  the  elergyman,  or  Mr. ,  a  school-trustee  and  manufac- 
turer in  the  place,  for  '<  they  bad  always  been  so  kind  to  them, 
and  done  so  much  for  them.'*    This  school  was  in  bad  circum* 
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stances  firom  the  conduct  of  a  master,  who  had  left  suddenly  and 
much  in  debt 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  a  subject,  to  which 
attention  has  lately  been  much  directed — the  residences  of 
teachers.  In  only  51,  out  of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited, 
is  there  a  school-house  for  the  master  or  mistress.  That  a  re- 
sidence-house for  the  teacher  is  of  far  more  benefit,  both  to  him 
and  the  school,  than  the  rent  which  it  saves  or  the  convenience 
which  It  affords,  will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  school  affairs.  Tliere  is  a  moral  influence  in 
the  "  master's  house^'"  as  there  is  in  a  handsome  school,  both  over 
the  parents  and  children.  It  has  something  of  the  same  effect 
as  the  parsonage-house.  It  is  known  and  recognised  as  the 
home  of  one  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
improvement  of  others.  It  seems  to  announce,  not  only  that 
there  is  a  place  where  the  children  may  be  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  their  duties  to  God  and  man,  but  also 
that  there  is  one  able  and  ready  to  instruct  them.  To  the  master 
it  gives  an  additional  interest  in  the  school,  as  the  scene  of  his 
domestic  as  well  as  public  life — his  home  as  well  as  his  work- 
place. 

It  is  further  a  security  to  the  property  of  the  school  against 
wanton  injury  or  thoughtless  mischief. 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  where  circumstances  allowed  of  it, 
to  have  the  "  sittmg-room**  of  the  master's  house  such  that  it 
might  be  used  at  times  as  a  committee-room,  or  class-room  for 
private  examination. 

Income, — Of  150  schools  in  the  Northern  District  under  in- 
spection from  which  returns  have  been  made  more  or  less  fully — 

There  are  only  24  which  are  endowed. 

The  amount  of  endowments  for  these  84  schools  is   S  279  18    6 

Average  to  each  school •         11  18    6f 

Highest  endowment 38     0     0 

Lowest  „  .     .     * 0  18    0 

Of  these  24  endowed  schools  14  are  in  a  flourishing  state — ^may 

be  called  good ;— «ig^t  of  them  of  the  highest  class. 

Three  others  are  depressed  from  what  may  be  called  accidental 

causes. 

Two  are  schools  which,  from  local  dreumstances,  do  not  admit 

of  much  improvement. 

Of  the  remaining  fve.  it  may  be  doubted  whether  three  are  not 

rather  injuriously  than  beneficially  affected  by  their  endowments, 

all  of  which  are  above  20/.  per  annum. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  these  three  schools  are  supplied 

from  one  source  in  a  large  charity,  the  income  of  which  has  far 

out-grown  its  original  amount. 

In  two  or  three  cases  National  schools  have  been  engrafted  on 

old  endowed  schools^  and— as  far  as  I  am  able  to  obs^e-<-witb 

u2 
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great  success,  both  in  the  attendance  of  children  and  in  the  general 
progress  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

St.  Andrew's^  Newcastle^  is  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of  such 
a  step. 

But  there  are,  besides  endowed  schools,  many  which  are  in 
part^  or  chiefly,  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  ; 
these  may  be  considered  in  some  cases  as  Jliictuating  endowments, 
i,  e.,  a  certain  amount  of  income  may  fairly  be  reckoned  upon  from 
these  sources.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  means 
fluctuate  so  much,  and  are  so  hable  to  fail  altogether,  that  they 
cannot  safely  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  permanent  income 
for  the  school. 

There  appears  to  be  of  the  150  schools,  receiving  subscriptions 
or  donations, 


85  to  amount  of £  2416     0     0 

Or  average  to  each 28     8     5 

Seventeen  of  these  are  in  the  list  of  endowed  schools : — 

The  greatest  amount  from  this  source  •  .  112  12  0 
Least ....         200 

But  besides  these  means  of  obtaining  an  income  for  the  school, 
there  are  also  annual  collections,  made  chiefly  after  sermons  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

There  are  54  schools  receiving  such  collections,  of  which  36 
receive  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  seven  are  endowed. 

The  amount  of  collections  for  the  54  schools  is    £  1331     3    4 

Avemge  to  each 24  13  Oi 

Greatest  amount  to  one  being      •      .     •     ...       170  16  10 

Least 1  10     0 

Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  150  schools  there  are  110  receiving 
aid  from  some  or  all  of  these  difl^erent  sources: — 

From  one  only,  64 ;  from  two,  39  ;  from  three,  7 :  total  1 10. 

On  the  whole,  out  of  150  schools  there  are  126  without  any 
certain  and  regular  income ! 

There  are  40  without  any  income  beyond  the  fluctuating  pay- 
ments of  the  children. 

Of  1 10  Schools  receiving  aid  from  any  or  all  of  the  various 
sources  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  greatest  amount  to  one  is  •  •  •  £  182  19  0 
The  lowest  9»  is  •  •  •  •  2  15  0 
la  several  cases  only 5     0     0 

But  as  the  actual  state  of  things  may  be  much  concealed  under 
tne  averages  which  I  have  taken^  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
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the  whole  contributions  from  these  three  sources  amounted  last 
year  (1843-44)  to  4026/.  16^.  for  110  schools;  but  if  I  take  from 
this  sum  the  receipts  of  10  schools  only,  viz. : — 

St.  Anne's,  Manchester       .      .     .     £182  19  10 

Salford  (St.  Matthias) 147  10  0 

Cheetham  Hill 140     1  10 

Farnworth 124     0  0 

Waltoii<le-DaIe 113     0  0 

Harrogate f.  112  10  0 

Carlisle,  Christ  Church       .      .      .      .  112     0  0 

Newcastle  (St.  John's)        .      •      •      •  88     0  0 

Southport 83     2  4 

Gateshead 80    0  0 

£1183     4     0 

The  sum  left  for  the  remaining  100  schools  is  2843/.  12^.  In 
like  manner  the  receipts  of  25  other  schools  are  1375/.  \3s. ;  so 
that  the  sum  left  for  the  remaining;  75  schools  is  only  1467/.  19^., 
which  makes  to  each  of  these  schools  an  average  only  of  19/. 
lis.  5d.  ;  or,  taking  their  actual  receipts^  there  are,  of  110 
schools— 

llVith  local  aid  not  above  £   5  ...     .       6 

10  .     .  .13 

40 

Or  40  schools  whose  annual  income  from  external  resources 
does  not  exceed  20/.!  Or  generally,  from  150  schools  there 
are  80  not  receiving  20/.  per  annum !  And  126  whose  resources 
from  without  are  liable  to  continual  fluctuation. 

I  have,  however,  reason  to  think  that  the  returns  have  not  been 
fully  made ;  I  therefore  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  of  the  returns 
as  they  have  been  given  to  me  in  the  answers  to  the  questions 
contained  in  your  Lordships'  Form  of  Report. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  deficiencies  in  this  tabular 
statement — that  some  items  have  not  been  fiiUy  given,  and  others 
have  been  unintentionally  misplaced.  I  have  drawn  a  line  over 
those  sums  which  I  was  obliged  to  calculate  from  the  number  of 
children  in  average  attendance,  and  the  rate  of  the  school-fees 

But  it  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  to  the  tabular  statement, 
to  mention  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  pecuniary  resources 
of  schools.  By  the  internal,  I  mean  those  which  arise  from  the 
payments  of  the  diildren.  We  may  look  upon  these  as  the  chief 
support  of  our  National  schools,  which,  if  they  cannot  strictly  be 
called  •' self-supporting,'*  are,  to  a  high  degree,  •'self-assisting" 
schools^ 
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There  are  40  sdioola  (as  we  have  seen  above)  without  any 
income  but  the  payments  of  the  children. 

There  are  126  which  in  a  ffreat  measure  depend  upon  them. 

These  payments  (school-fees)  vary  considerably  in  amount  and 
arrangement. 

In  different  schools  the  rate  varies  from  Id.  per  week,  or  (as  it  is 
charged  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4d,  per  month)  to  10« 
6d.  per  quarter,  the  higheet  rate  which  I  have  observed  in  the 
Northern  District*  Tlie  lowest  rates  are  at  Harrogate  (High)— 
where  the  rate  is  only  &d.  per  quarter ;  at  Knaresborough  \s,  per 
quarter. 

In  most  of  the  schools  all  the. children  pay  a  low  rate.  There 
are  some  exceptions  of  free  children.  At  Hunslet-^-^t  Hedon — 
at  Market  Weighton,  a  portion  of  the  scholars  are  free.  At  East 
Cowton  20,  at  Chillingham  20,  at  Southport  100  are  free.  On 
the  whole,  out  of  150  schools,  there  are  30  at  which  there  are 
children  paid  for  by  endowments,  or  by  some  agreement  made 
between  the  master  and  committee.  The  numbers  are  as  follow : — 

Rate  Paid  Wbsklt. 

Fixed      •     .   Id.  per  week 4 

2d.        ,,  18 

W.        , 5 

4rf.        ,,  4 

M.        ,,  1 

32 

Variable  from  \d.  to  M.  per  week     ...  25 

,,           2dLtoM.         ,,           ...  48 

, ,           M.  to  8if.         , ,          ...  5 

M.  to  8^.         4 


9  » 
»  9 
99 
9» 


9  J  '•••    ■"  «^-  9  9 


82 


Rats  Paid  Monthly. 
Fixed      •     •  id.  per  month    .      .     •     •      •     1 

» 9  •       •   Oa.  , ,  •       .       •       .       .      1 


Rati  Paid  pta  Quarter. 
Fixed  .  M.  per  quarter 1 

9  t  •       •    *'•  19  1 

9 »  *     *  *e.  Ow.    })  ...••i 

>  9  •     •  2^*  o»«    ,1  .••••! 
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Variable  from  U.  4^.  to  Is,  M*  per  quarter 
, ,  2s.  6d.  to  bs.  , , 

y ,  Bs.  io  4#.  and  to  6^ .     , , 

, ,  3#.  to  bs,  and  to  7s,     , , 

,9  4«.  to  8^.       •      •         , , 

yy  4j.  to  IQs,  6d,    •         ,, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


On  the  whole,  there  are  with 

Fixed  payments  •      •      •     •     •  •      .     38 

Variable      , ,  •    .      .     88 


126 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fixed  payment  is  altogether  the 
best  for  the  school^  and  that  in  towns  it  should  not  be  lower  than 
3d,  Where  the  payment  varies,  the  poorer  children  are  almost 
necessarily  at  a  disadvantage.  They  do  not  learn  writing  and  arith- 
metic. And  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  evil  caused  by  this  method  of 
payment.  The  master  (insensibly,  perhaps)  gives  more  attention 
to  those  who  pay  him  most.  Nor  is  this  altogether  unreasonable ; 
for  they  are  onen  the  most  forward  children.  But  in  some  schools 
this  conduct  proceeds  to  a  ridiculous  yet  mischievous  excess.  I 
have  seen  iu  places — where  many  children  learn  to  write>  but  only 
a  few  are  taught  geography,  grammar,  &c.,  at  an  advanced  rate — 
*'  Master"  or  *'  Miss'  such  an  one  written  on  the  copy-books  of 
those  who  paid  the  most,  whilst  the  other  children's  books  had  only 
*'  John"  or  "  Mary/*  as  the  case  might  be. 

There  is  another  variation  in  payment,  which  is  wise  and  useful. 
Where  there  are  more  children  than  one  out  of  the  same  family, 
the  second  pays  a  lower,  and  the  third  a  still  lower  rate  than  the 
first.     If  the  first  pays  2d.^  two  will  pay  3d.,  and  three  4d. 

In  a  few  cases,  also,  the  payment  varies  to  parishioners  and 
non-parishioners,  the  latter  paying  something  additional. 

At  Downham,  in  Lancashire,  and  two  other  schools,  the  children 
of  renters  of  10/.  and  upwards  pay  a  higher  rate.  Their  scale  is 
this: — 

Children  of  renters  of  10/.  and  f  2c/.  reading. 

upwards,  and  of  non- parish-  <  4</.  reading  and  writing. 

loners  ..••..      [6d.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Children  of  parishioners  under  ( J^;  ;:^*d|;;|;„d  writing. 

101.  rental       •     •      •      •      [srf.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  payments  shouUhe  made  in  advance. 
In  many  schools  where  this  is  nominally  the  case,  there  are  consi- 
derable arrears  due  to  the  masters.  Besides,  by  prepayment,  a 
temptation  is  removed  out  of  the  parents*  way ;  and  the  child  is 
not  taught  an  early  lesson  of  equivocating  or  exaggerating  excuses^ 
nor  trained  up  in  the  evil  habit  of  running  into  debt.     I  have  not 
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been  able  to  observe  any  improTement  in  regularity  of  attendance 
where  the  school'fee  is  fixed^  though  one  may  conceive  that  it  has  a 
tendency  towards  that  object.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its.  be- 
neficial tendency  in  another  direction,  vt>.,  in  making  the  stipends 
of  teachers  less  liable  to  fluctuation,  if  not  actually  making  them 
larger.  Nor  is  this  a  trifling  consideration,  where  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  stipends  is  derived  from  the  children's  fees.  The 
following  table  of  places,  taken  promiscuously  from  the  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  mining^  districts,  will  show  in  some  slight 
measure  the  fluctuations  to  which  this  source  of  income  is  liable  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  four  first  are  agricultural  places ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  mining ;  the  remainder  manufacturing  : — 


Sebool  Fmi  per 

Chriitmu 

Lady  Day 

Midaummer 

Michaalmas 

DUTexenoe  between  the  amount  xeeeiT«d 

Qtuiter. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

in  the  two  Half  Yean. 

Lady  Day* 

MidsamiMr. 

Mlebaelmaa. 

ChrUtnat. 

£.  t.    <f. 

£.   «.  d. 

£.  «.   d. 

£.  «.    d. 

£.   «.  d. 

Doimham      •     • 

6     6     3 

4     0     3i 

5    3    8) 
I    9    9| 

5  12     9 

Gain 

0     9  11 

about  ^  of  whole 

YeaUnd  Conj'en 

3  18    4 

4     1     1 

4  11     4 

Lois 

0  18     31 

1  > 

1, 

9  9 

8edb«rgh.     •     , 

3     1  11 

3  15     6 

3  17    2 

4    0     9 

Gain 

1     0     7 

» 1 

i 

f  f 

LotherMlale  •     . 

i  19  11 

2    2    0 

1   15    7 

2     2     8 

Lon 

0    3    8 

)} 

A 

•  > 

Cheiter-le-Street 

4    7     6i 

4     1     8 

3    7    7 

2  14    7 

Loas 

2    6  \\\ 

t  f 

i 

f  > 

Adiiogtoa     •     • 

9    2    6 

10    7    4 

11  14    2 

9  15    0 

Gain 

1  19    4 

99 

9> 

7  17    3^ 

1844 

10    6    5 

U     2    6 

21     9    9 
1843 

Gain 

14  8    6^ 

99 

i 

>> 

ChMtham  Hill    . 

15  13    6^ 
1844 

13    8  10^ 

18    3  11 

13    2    8A 
1843 

Gain 

2  17    6i 

9> 

A 

l» 

Bolton  (Trinity). 

13  11    0 
1844 

12    2    8 
1844 

11    6    4 
1843 

12  15    2 
1843 

Lon 

2  17    2 

>> 

A 

f  » 

Staley  Bridge     • 

18    8    6^ 

24  11    9^ 

24  19    5 

23    4  11 

LOM 

5    4    0 

l> 

4t 

>» 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  fluctuations  apparent  in  this 
table  are  the  greatest  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  district. 
In  few  places  only  have  the  returns  been  made  for  the  separate 
quarters  of  the  year.  I  observe  in  one  of  the  best- regulated  schools 
int  he  whole  district  (St.  George's,  Leeds),  that  in  tne  girls'  school 
the  fees  vary  considerably  in  the  different  quarters: — 


Chxiataftaa  to 
lady  Day. 


Lady  Day  to 
Midionmer* 


Midanmmar  to 
Miehaelnaa* 


Mkbaelmae  to 
CbiietBiaa. 


£.    a.      <£. 

9  13       1 


£.    f.     d, 

7     0     3 


£.    «.     d, 
8     3     2 


Difference  between  the  two  half  years: — loss  £2  19«.  9d. ;  nearly 
one-eleventh  of  the  whole  sum. 

I  believe  that  there  are  schools  where  the  fluctuations  in  income 
from  this  source  are  much  larger  and  more  mischievous.     A  com- 

Erisonof  the  receipts  of  ten  years  would  be  very  instructive  on  this 
id :  I  have  at  present  no  means  of  making  it. 
In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  how  many  of  the  schools  are 
greatly  dependent  on  the  children's  payments  for  their  support; 
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the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  the  whole  income,  and  their  ina- 
bility in  many  cases  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  school.  From 
the  returns  here  furnished  by  the  clergymen  and  masters  of  schools, 
it  appears  that  out  of  150  schools  there  are^ — 

Where  the  expenses  are  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  income  .  68 

Where  the  expenses  are  less  than  the  income 57 

Where  the  returns  are  not  made,  or  schools  not  at  work     .     •     .     25 


150 


The  deficiency  or  excess  of  income  is  not  in  general  great; 
in  the  majority  of  cases  not  amounting  to  10/.  In  most  places, 
where  deficient,  the  income  is  made  up  cheerfully  by  the  clerCT- 
man.  But  it  should  be  observed  here  that  this  deficiency  is  the 
most  frequent  and  the  greatest  at  the  smaller  schools,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  which  falls  heavily  upon  the  clergyman.  In  these 
cases,  therefore^  the  deficiency  is  an  additional  charge  upon  one 
who  has  already  contributed  largely  to  their  support; 

It  should  further  be  remarked,  that  of  the  25  schools  which 
have  made  no  financial  returns,  nine  are  either  not  at  work  or  in 
a  depressed  stsite  from  want  of  funds.  They  may^  therefore,  be 
added  to  the  68  schools  of  which  the  income  is  less  than  the  ex- 
penditure. So  there  will  be  77  schools,  or  more  than  half  the 
whole  number,  where  the  means  are  not  equal  to  the  expenses. 
There  are  also  19  others  in  which  (as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  Table)  the  excess  of  the  income  over  the  expenditure  is  so 
small,  that  any  slight  fluctuation  in  its  resources  would  place  them 
in  the  list  of  those  which  are  absolutely  deficient  in  means.  And 
it  has  been  shown  in  this  Report  that  124  of  the  whole  number 
of  schools  are  liable  to  continual,  and,  in  some  cases,  considerable 
fluctuations  in  their  means  of  support.  It  seems,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary, either  that  the  incomes  of  our  schools  should  be  permanent^ 
increased,  or  their  expenditure  diminished.  The  latter  alternative 
can  hardly  be  admitted.  In  almost  all  cases  the  greatest  economy 
is  practised :  the  expenses  are  necessary  and  well  regulated. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are, — 

1.  Stipends  of  masters  and  mistresses. 

2.  Books. 

3.  Coals  and  candles. 

4.  Repairs. 

5.  Furniture  and  apparatus. 

It  appears  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  school  is  fairly 
established^  and  its  furniture,  books,  &c.,  once  completed,  that  the 
stipends  of  the  teachers  absorb  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
expense! — In  several  cases  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  it.  Books 
are  the  next  item  in  the  account,  vaiying  very  much  in  their  cost 
m  dififerent  schools,  from  about  Qne-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  expense. 
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In  the  northern  district,  where  coait  are  generally  very  cheap, 
they  form  the  third  item  of  expenditure  (including  under  this  head 
all  the  liehts  used  in  the  school).  In  the  mimng  district  they 
are  sometimes  gratuitously  supplied  by  the  coal-owners.  This  is 
the  case  at  Hetton,  and  other  places. 

The  ordinary  repairs  of  the  buildings  are  next  in  amount.  As 
so  many  of  our  schools  are  new^  there  is  not  yet  much  expense  in 
maintaining  their  fabric.  But  under  this  head  have  been  inserted 
many  alterations  and  additions  made  since  the  schools  were  built. 

Furniture  (including  apparatus^  is  the  last  item  specified.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  is  very  small.  But  many  schools  have  not 
had  sufficient  and  appropriate  apparatus^  and  have  been  at  some 
expense  in  supplying  it  during  the  last  year. 

The  other  expenses  which  do  not  come  under  these  heads  are 
generally  such  as  arise  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
school,  its  local  position,  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
children,  &c. 

I  have  very  rarely  seen  amongst  them  any  charges  made  for 
objects  either  foolish  or  inexpedient.  There  does  not  seem  any 
prospect  that  the  mana&;ers  and  committees  of  schools  can  reduce 
their  moderate  and  well-regulated  expenditure.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  more  liberal  expense,  especially  in 
additional  teachers,  would  be  beneficial  to  their  interests.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that,  if  we  hope  for  increasing  benefit  from  our 
schools,  their  incomes  must  be  increased.  This  may,  I  think,  be 
done  to  a  small  degree  by  a  better  arrangement  of  school-fees— 4)y 
an  uniform  and  higher  rate  of  pre-payment.  I  have  mentioned 
Sd.  as  the  minimum  fixed  rate  for  town  schools.  In  like  manner 
the  minimum  for  country  schools  should  be  2d,  This  Jixed  rate 
would  include  all  the  various  branches  of  instruction.  But  it 
might  be,  in  some  cases,  desirable  to  have  different  classifications 
of  payment  depending  (as  at  Downham)  on  the  parent's  means.  It 
might  be  well  that  some  children  should  pay  6<f  .  or  4<f .,  whilst  others 
only  paid  Sd.  All  that  seems  necessary  is  that  for  their  payment, 
whatever  it  be,  they  should  be  instructed  in  all  that  is  taught  in 
the  school. 

Some  increase,  therefore,  to  the  income  of  the  school  might  be 
expected  from  this  source.  But  this,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  would  be  liable  to  fluctuations,  depending  on  the 
state  of  trade,  or  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  popularity  of  the 
master,  or  the  caprice  of  parents. 

Some  increase  also  may  be  looked  for  from  increased  subscrip- 
tions, as  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  sound  and  religious  edu- 
cation are  more  generally  known  and  felt  by  those  who  have  the 
means  of  contributing  towards  the  support  of  schools.  But  this 
also  would  be  an  uncertain  supply,  liable  to  fluctuations,  from  the 
change  of  residence  or  death  of  benefactors.  And,  as  it  has  been 
observed  of^en,  it  is  not  only  a  larger,  but  it  is  a  more  secure  in- 
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come,  that  we  require  for  the  wants  of  our  schools.  Though  they 
must  be  supported  by  a  voluntary  spirit,  they  tnust  not,  i  would 
venture  to  say,  be  on  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  prejudicial  to 
master,  and  through  him  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  If 
he  is  in  anv  way  influenced  by  fear,  or  by  interest,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  evil  influence  upon  the  children*  It  will  be  to  them 
a  lesson  either  in  moral  cowardice  or  moral  obliquity.  I  would 
venture,  my  Lords,  to  express  a  hope  that  your  Lordships  will 
devise  some  means  of  providing  a  respectable  and  permanent  income 
(br  our  school-teachers. 
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RECEIPTS. 

fm— 4    • 

PLACE. 

Sobscrip* 

Anuwd 

Other  louroa 

Total 
Reeeipta. 

tiou  and 

Colleeilnn. 

Endowment. 

Feaa. 

of  Income. 

Domtlont. 

f 

£.    t.     d. 

£. 

9,    d. 

£.    «.    d. 

£.     f.     d. 

£. 

t.    d. 

£.     «.     dL 

Caitleford      •     •     • 

10  19    0 

7 

12    6 

• . 

•  a 

•  • 

18  11     6 

Knottiogley  •     •     • 
Leeds,  St.  George    . 

9    4    0 
28    0    0 

20 

0    0 

11  12    0 

•  • 

58    6    8 
/72  18    0) 
133    6    7/ 

a  a 
a  a 

79    2    8 
154    4     7 

Christ  Charch    .     • 

21     0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

125    0    0 

8 

0    0 

154    0    0 

Hunilet  •     •     •     • 

16    0    0 

14 

0    0 

2  10    0 

60    0     0 

•  . 

92  10    0 

Sheepscar      •     •     • 

No  return  made. 

^k     V  ^%        ^^ 

Pudiey     .     •     •     • 

.  • 

6 

19    0 

•  • 

.  • 

a  a 

6  19    0 

Kccleshill      •     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

44    0    0 

.  • 

44    0    0 

Low  Moor     •     •     • 

School  not  yet  open. 

Gomersail     •     •     • 

School  not  yet  open. 

tfw         4%.         ^^ 

Morler     .     •     •     • 
Gawthorp      •     •     • 
Dewifbury     •     •     • 

6    0    0 

•  • 

•  •       1        •  • 

•  . 

6    0    0 

School  cloeed,  from  want  of 

means. 

New  School. 

a  a 

224  15    0 

Battyeford    .     •     • 
Huddersfield  (Trinity) 

37    o'  0 

20 

0    0 

•  • 

40    0    0 
100    0    0 

.  a 

40    0     0 
157    0    0 

Uolmbridge  •     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

•  a 

a  a 

•  a 

Uorbun  •     •     •     • 

Not  yet  finished. 

0 

Gildenome    •     •     • 

^ 

No  school,  from  want  of  means. 

Oldfield  .... 

l^  0    0 

•  • 

•  . 

18    0    0 

•  a 

33    0    0 

Brockholes    •     •     • 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

19  12    0 

15 

0    0 

34  12    0 

Slaithwaite   •     •     • 

20    0    0 

8 

0    0 

7  10    0 

60    0    0 

a  . 

95  10    0 

Ripponden     •     •     • 
Milurow  .     •     •     • 

•  • 

32 

10    0 

•  • 

New  school. 
46    0    0 

a  a 

78  10    0 

Wardle    .     .     •     • 

•  • 

10 

0    0 

.  • 

15    9    5^ 

30 

0    0 

55    9    5) 

Rochdale*     •     .     • 

New  school 

Hull,  Collier  Street . 

70    0    0 

•  • 

•  • 

72  12    5 

•  a 

142  12    5 

St.  Mark's     .     •     • 

17  19    0 

•  • 

a  « 

57  15    0 

60 

0    0 

135  14    0 

Hedon     •     •     .     • 

10    0    0 

.  • 

1    0    0 

27    0    0 

a  . 

38    0    0 

Preston    .     •     •     • 

No  returns. 

Keyxngham  •     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

18    0    0 

28    0    0 

a  a 

46    0    0 

Beverley .     .     •     • 

30  19    7 

13 

8    6 

•  ■ 

14    0    0 

•  a 

58    8     1 

Hutton  Rudby    .     . 

No  returns. 

Normanb^     •     •     • 
Eskdaleside  •     •     . 

20    0    0 
4  12    6 

3 

11*10 

5     s'  6 

12  10    0 
26    0    0 

32  10    0 
39  12  10 

Easbgton           •     • 

20    0    0 

. . 

.  • 

17  10    0 

•  a 

37  10    0 

• ....    A     ^ 

Hutton  Ambo     .     • 

9    0    0 

• . 

• . 

10    0    0 

•  . 

19    0    0 

Friday  Thorpe    .     . 

5    0    0 

• . 

•  • 

30    0    0 

.  • 

35    0    0 

Market  Weighton   . 

46    8    0 

10 

9     2 

•  • 

46    0    0 

.  • 

102  17     2 

Karesboroogh    •     • 

41     4    0 

10 

6     0 

•  • 

32    0    0 

.  a 

83  10    0 

Harrogate     •     •     • 

22  10    0 

90 

0    0 

.  • 

9    0    0 

•  • 

121  10    0 

Bishop  Monckton    • 
York,  Wahngate      . 

22    0    0 

•  • 

41  15    0 

•  • 

63  15    0 

•  • 

•  • 

31  10    0 

a  a 

31   10     0 

Helwith  .     •     •     • 

•  • 

23    0    0 

10    0    0 

a  a 

33    0     0 

Dalton     .     •     .     . 

9    0    0 

•  • 

18  10    0 

a  . 

27  10    0 

Ravensworth      •     . 

•  • 

24    0    0 

10    0    0 

a  a 

34    0     0 

£a«t  Cowton .     •     • 

18    0    0 

23    0    0 

15    0    0 

a  a 

56    0    0 

aifion  (York)     .     . 

44    4    0 

1 

lo'  0 

•  • 

12    6  10 

a  • 

58    0  10 

Newcastle,  St.  Andrews 

No  nturns. 

a^av        vja       v«v 

St.  John*s      •     •     • 

57  19    0 

30 

1     0 

.  • 

73  16  114 

•  a 

161  16  lU 

Wooler    .     •     •     • 

2    0    0 

2 

7    0 

•  • 

40    0    0 

•  . 

44     7    0 

Chillingham       .     . 
Crookham     •     •     • 

20    0    0 
70    0    0 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

48    0    0 
9    3    0 

a  • 
.  a 

68    0    0 
79    3    0 

Lowick    •     .     •     • 

17  12    0 

•  • 

.  • 

27    0    0 

a  a 

44  12    0 

Screnierston  •     •     • 

•  • 

•  t 

10    0    0 

49    9    0 

13 

0    0 

65    0    0 

in  the  Northern  JDtttrtet. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

ToUl 

n 

1 

Stipends. 

Repain. 

Fornitwa. 

Btmks. 

Coals  and 
Candlas. 

Other 
Expenst 

IS. 

Expeaditora. 

£.     9. 

d. 

£.    « 

.    d. 

£.     «.    dL 

£.     t.     d. 

£.     t. 

d. 

£.    t. 

d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

•  • 

72    4    0 

■  • 

5     2     0 

•  • 

•  • 

77    6 

0 

83    0 

0 

•  1 

* 

•  • 

•  • 

4    8 

6 

•  fl 

87    8 

6 

130    0 

0 

7    ( 

)    0 

0  10    0 

6  10    0 

12    0 

0 

16    0 

0 

172    0 

0 

122  12 

0 

3    ( 

}    0 

3    0    0 

15     0    0 

5    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

158  12 

0 

125    0 

0 

• 

• 

•  • 

18    0    0 

10    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

155    0 

0 

Fees 

• 

• 

66    0 

0 

1  10    0 

•  • 

1    0    0 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

70  10 

0 

No  returai. 

50    0 

0 

•  1 

1 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

3    0 

0 

•  • 

58    0 

0 

117    5 

0 

■  1 

t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

30  14 

9 

147  19 

9 

40    0 

0 

0  10    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

40  10 

0 

28    0 

0 

•  I 

0  17  10 

0  15    9 

0    6 

4 

2  17 

^ 

32  \7 

1^ 

34  12 

0 

•  1 

_  _ 

•  • 

0    7 

0 

1    4 

r 

36    3 

8 

92    0 

0 

•  1 

4    8    9 

0  19 

4 

•  • 

97    8 

1 

80    0 

0 

•  < 

School. 

only  open  5' 

monthi. 

80    0 

0 

66    0 

0 

•  4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

66    0 

0 

45     9 

5* 

•  < 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

45    9 

5i 

50    0 

0 

•  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

50    0 

0 

51    6 

0 

•  1 

7    0    0 

5    0    0 

5    0 

0 

23    0 

0 

91     6 

0 

80    0 

0 

9    ( 

)    Oi 

25  10    6^ 

10  12    0 

3    0 

6 

6    0 

0 

134    3 

1 

67    0 

0 

2    ( 

>    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

69    0 

0 

•  • 

•  1 

12    8    6 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

14    8 

6 

50    0 

0 

•  I 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

50    0 

0 

49    0 

0 

2    ( 

)    0 

0  18    0 

1  16 

0 

5  10 

0 

59    4 

0 

55    0 

0 

•  < 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

55    0 

0 

20    0 

0 

•  < 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

20    0 

0 

29    0 

0 

1    ^ 

i  6 

4  10  11 

3    4 

8 

•  • 

3d    0 

1 

20    0 

0 

■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

20    0 

0 

19    0 

0 

0  K 

)     0 

0     5    0 

•  • 

•  • 

19  15 

0 

20    0 

0 

0    i 

^    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

20    5 

0 

/42    0 

146     0 

50    0 

0 

• 

7  17    6 

4  10 

0 

•  • 

100    7 

6 

4  L 

3    4 

1     0    0 

7    3    7 

6    4 

11 

0    5 

0 

69    6 

10 

90    0 

0 

5   ; 

1    7 

4  19     0 

4  12    4 

2  10 

9 

1     9 

9 

108  19 

5 

61     0 

0 

0  11 

)    0 

•  • 

1    0    0 

•  • 

62  19 

0 

85    0 

0 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

85    0 

0 

33    0 

0 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

33    0 

0 

27  10 

0 

2    ( 

»    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

29  10 

0 

34    0 

0 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

34    0 

0 

51     0 

0 

0    . 

S    0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

51     5 

0 

42  12 

0 

1  1 

1    OJ 

0  11    3 

2  18    0} 

0  16 

9 

5  *6 

0 

53  15 

1 

109  19 

7i 

13  V 

2    7 

•  • 

19  11  10^ 

4  15 

2 

5    3 

0 

153    2 

3 

40    0 

0 

0  11 

D    6 

2    2    3i 

3  17  10 

2    5 

4 

3    5 

H 

52     1 

9 

65    0 

0 

• 

• 

•  • 

2    0    0 

2    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

71  10 

0 

51     2 

6 

t 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

51     2 

6 

65    0 

0 

t 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

65    0 

0 
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BECEIPTS. 

Total 
Keceipta. 

PLACB. 

Subterip- 

Anaoal 

Other  loiiKe 

• 

tiootaad 
DenatioBS. 

CoUeotioB. 

EndoirBMnt. 

Fest. 

of  Ineoine. 

£.     t.    d. 

£.     ».    d. 

£. 

«. 

C^. 

£.    9.    d. 

£.     t.     d. 

£.     «.     d. 

Belfnid    .     •     •     • 

40     0     0 

■  • 

8 

0 

0 

27  10    0 

•  a 

75  10     0 

Heworth  •     •     •     • 

•  • 

2  15  10) 

40    0    0 

•  a 

42  15  lOi 

St.  Alban'f,  Windy) 
Nook   .     •     •     •/ 

25    0    0 

1  10    0 

36    0    0 

a  a 

62  10    0 

Wnwkenton  •     •     • 

19  10    0 

7  10    0 

40    0    0 

•  t 

67    0     0 

GatesheAd     «     •     • 

80    0    0 

125    0    0 

a  a 

205    0    0 

Carlisle,  Chriit  Church 

112  12    0 

59    3    6 

a  a 

171   15     6 

, ,     Trinity  Church 

•  • 

77  10    0 

•  • 

77  10    0 

Stanwix   .... 

25    0    0 

5    b'  0 

50    0    0 

•  a 

80    0    0 

Allenheads    .     .     .  • 

• . 

20    0    0 

•  a 

20    0    0 

Deptford  .... 

58    0    0 

8    6'  0 

40    0    0 

•  a 

106    0    0 

Chetter-)e -Street     • 

53    5    6 

58  15     1 

•  a 

112    0    7 

HettoD-le-Hole  .     . 

40    0    0 

26    7  10 

a  a 

66     7  10 

Svaham  Harbour     . 

5     0    0 

45    0    0 

a  a 

50    0    0 

Middlelon     .     .     . 

5    0    0 

23    0    0 

•  • 

28    0    0 

Shinclifib      •     t     • 

•  • 

37    0    0 

a  a 

37    0    0 

Framwelgate 

30    2    0 

22    3    8 

•  • 

52    5    8 

Newfieia  .... 

.  • 

34    0    0 

a  . 

34    0    0 

6yer*s  Green      •■     • 

5  10    0 

33    0    0 

a  • 

38  10    0 

Whitworth    .     •     • 

38    0    0 

18    0    0 

a  a 

56    0    0 

Coundon  •     •     «     « 

24  12  10 

21     7    2 

•  • 

46    0    0 

Etherlej  .     •     .     • 

20    0    0 

21     0    0 

a  • 

41    0    0 

Shildon   •     •     •     • 

10    0    0 

10  14 

6 

24  19    9 

.  • 

45  14    3 

Castle  Eden  •     .     • 

New  school. 

Widneea  •     .     •     • 

•  • 

.  • 

15    0    0 

•  • 

15    0    0 

Maghull  •     •     •     • 

•  • 

12 

0 

0 

50    0    0 

20    0    0 

82    0    0 

Southport      .     •     . 

28    8    6 

54  13  10 

•  • 

15    0    0 

•  • 

98    2    4 

Wigan,  St.  George  • 

•  • 

20    0    0 

•  • 

20    8    9 

•  • 

40    8    9 

Pemberton,  Oooie      ) 
Green  •     .     •     .J 

.  • 

•  • 

18 

0 

0 

23    8    0 

•  a 

41    8    0 

Far  Moor.     •     »     • 

No  school} 

from  want 

of  means. 

AdlinKton      .     •     • 

11  18    0 

•  • 

12 

0 

0 

29    4  10 

a  a 

53    2  10 

Wheelton      •     .     • 

•  • 

5    0    0 

•  • 

20  10    0 

*  • 

25  10    0 

Chorley  (Botany  Bay) 

a  • 

10    0    0 

•  • 

27  10    0 

a  a 

37  10    0 

Walton4e*Dale  •     . 

55    0    0 

20    0    0 

38 

0 

0 

30    0    0 

8    0    0 

151  0    0 

Lindale    •     •     .     . 

8  15    0 

•  • 

2 

10 

0 

29  16    9 

a  a 

41     1     9 

Uolme  (in  Burton)  • 

9    0    0 

a 

•  • 

•  • 

/  6    3    8) 
16    3    8/ 

a  • 

21     7    4 

Casterton.     .     •     • 

■  • 

• « 

•  • 

li    2    9 

a  • 

15    2    9 

Sedbergh.     .     ,     • 

25    0    0 

•  • 

0 

18 

0 

35    0    0 

•  a 

60  18    0 

Gandale .     •     •     • 

•  • 

%  • 

10 

0 

0 

12  10    0 

•  • 

22  10    0 

Lothendale .     •     • 

13    3    0 

•  • 

•  • 

8    0    2 

25    0    0 

46    3    2 

Kilbroke  •     •     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

10  19    4 

.  • 

10  19    4 

Faibworth     i     •     • 

20    0    0 

14    0    0 

•  • 

26    0    0 

26    0    0 

86    0    0 

Oldham,  St.  Peter'i . 

20    0    0 

•  • 

.  • 

•  • 

a  • 

20    0    0 

St.  Jameii*!    •     •     • 

No  school*  from  want' of  means. 

6t.  Mary's    •     •     ; 

20    0    0 

..       1 

•  • 

1  86  10  11 

•  • 

106  10  11 

Moasley   .     •      •      • 
Staley  Bridge     •     • 

No  sehool,  from  want  of  means. 

•  • 

57    3    4 

•  a 

89     9   1 

15    0    0 

161  13     2 

Thombam     •     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  f 

20    0    0 

•  • 

20    0    0 

Heywood,HeaiiyHiU 

•  • 

t  • 

•  • 

25    0    4 

a  a 

25    0    0 

Mount  Street      •     • 

57    6    6| 

•  • 

■  y 

41  13    0 

a  • 

98  19  101 
152  10    6 

6t.  Jame«*a    .     .     . 

38  14    6 

43  16    0 

a  a 

70    0    0 

•  • 

St.  Luke's     .     •     . 

60    0    0 

« . 

• 

a  9 

37    0    0 

•  • 

97    0    0 

1 

r 


in  the  Northern  District. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Total 

SUpea^ 

U. 
d. 

Be|ialn. 

Fvrnitura. 

Book! 

1. 

Coalasiid 

Other 
Expenset. 

Expenditure. 

£.     #. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.    #. 

d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.     t. 

d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.     *.     </. 

60     0 
40     0 

0 
0 

12  19 

•  • 

\ 

0  16 

•  ■ 

4 

3     1 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

0    6 
<  • 

0 

77    3    3 
40    0    0 

24     0 

0 

55     0 

0 

0    6 

6 

•  • 

0    5 

10 

2    0 

2 

8  19 

2 

66  11    8 

126  10 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

40    0 

• 

0 

166  10    0 

135     0 

110    0 

60     0 

20    0 

90     0 

Am         4^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4     7 

■  • 
•  • 

2  12 

0 
3 

7  16 

•  • 
2    5 

•  • 

•  • 

0 
0 

21   10 

15  *6 

•  ■ 
3    4 

0 
0 

1   15 

•  • 
3    0 

0  18 

0 
0 

4 

10    6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
3  11 

0 

180  14    0 

110    0    0 

80    5    0 

20    0    0 

100    6    4 

45    0    U 
72    7  10 
50     0    0 

0  14 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

8  14 

•  • 

0 

5  16 

•  • 

•  • 

H 

0  19 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

4    5 

1     8 

•  • 

11 
0 

75  5  m 

82     9  10 
50    0    0 

28     0 
37     0 

0 
0 

•  • 

•  • 

1  17 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

* 

•  • 

29  17    6 
37     0    0 

47     3 
35     0 

8 
0 

4  12 

•  • 

0 

0  16 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

0    2 

•  • 

2 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

52  13  10 
35    0    0 

39    0 

4»    gm               4% 

0 

2  10 

0 

•  t 

■  • 

•  • 

* 

—  ^              ^              ^r 

41  10    0 

65     0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1  • 

10    0 

0 

75    0    0 

51     8 

0 

•  • 

t  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2    7 

8 

53  15    8 

62    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

2  10 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

64  10    0 

47  19 
90    0 

9 
0 

6  12 

•  • 

1 

1  14 

•  • 

0 

2  17 

•  • 

0 

0    7 

•  • 

0 

3    1 

•  • 

6 

62  U    4 
SO    0    0 

15    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

•  • 

18    5    0 

62    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

2    2 

0 

•  • 

9    4 

9 

73    6    9 

(40    0 
125    0 

01 
0 

1     5 

H 

• « 

4  14 

6 

0  19 

6 

4    7 

6* 

76    5     8 

33    9 

0 

3  10 

0 

•  • 

t  • 

•  • 

•  • 

36  19    0 

33    8 

0 

2    0 

0 

• « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

35    8    0 

52    0 
20  10 

0 
0 

1  • 
3    0 

0 

•  • 

• « 

•  • 

2    2 

0 

•  • 
1  10 

0 

•  • 

•  ■ 

52    0    0 

27     2     0 

50    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

0  15 

0 

4  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

•  • 

60  15     0 

110    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

18    6 

3 

3    0 

0 

100     0 

0 

239     6     3 

37    6 
f26    3 
16    3 

9 
8/ 

0     2 

•  • 

4 

0  2 

1  5 

2 
0 

0    8 
4    0 

3* 
0 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

37  19    64 
37  12    4 

25     2 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  f 

•  • 

25    2    9 

65    0 

0 

6     0 

0 

« • 

2  14 

0 

3    0 

0 

•  • 

76  14    0 

flO     0 
112  10 

01 
0/ 

•  • 

•  f 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

22  10    0 

30    0 

0 

0    4 

6 

•  • 

0    6 

6 

I  12 

3 

•  • 

32    3    3 

21     0 

0 

•  • 

• « 

1     6 

0 

I    5 

0 

•  • 

23  U     0 

52  10 

0 

6    0 

0 

1     0 

0 

4    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

7  10 

0 

76    0    0 

New  lehool. 

20    0    0 

126  10 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

144  17 

0 

271     7  11 

114    0 

0 

- 
•  • 

■  • 

6  10 

2 

8     1 

5 

4    0 

0 

132  11     7 

20    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

100    0 

0 

120    0    0 

25    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4  10 

0 

29  10    0 

57    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

57    0    0 

115    0 

0 

•  • 

5    0 

0 

7    8 

6 

2  19 

10 

13    9 

2 

143  17    6 

37    0 

0 

8  10 

0 

1    4 

7 

23     1 

4 

5  11 

6 

10  10 

4 

85  17    9 
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PLACE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Total 

Subiertp- 
tiona  nod 

Annual 
CoUsetiini. 

Endowj 
menti. 

Fees 

1 

Other 
•ource 

RecttlpU. 

Dooationt. 

£.    «.  d. 

of  Income. 

£. 

9, 

d. 

£.    t.  d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.   «.   d. 

£.'.  t.    d. 

Backhunt     .     •     • 

23 

5 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

9  13 

5 

31  18    5 

Walmeriley  •     .     • 

45 

10 

0 

14  18    Oi 

3  15    0 

53  14 

2 

117  17    24 

St.  Helen's  (Parr.)  . 

Not  yet  open. 

9 

St.Thomai,  St  Helen's 

•  • 

35    0    0 

■  • 

59    5 

11 

94    5  11 

Rainhill  .     •     «     • 

23 

0 

0 

18    0    0 

•  • 

44    5 

0 

85    5    0 

Padgate  .... 

24  16 

6 

2  17    61 

•  • 

29  15 

^i 

57     9    6 

I^igh  (Bedford)      . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

75    0 

o' 

75    0    0 

Lately  Common .     • 

Closed. 

7    0 

0 

7    0    0 

National  •     •     •     • 

26 

11 

6 

11  10    3 

4  11    0 

56  19 

0 

6   13*  4 

106    5     1 

Haydock       .     •     • 
Attley     «... 

25 

0 

0 

•  • 

6    0    0 

4    0 

0 

35    0    0 

10 

0 

0 

15    0    0 

•  • 

49    3 

6 

74    3    6 

Atherton  •     •     •     • 

37 

15 

0 

35    0    0 

.  • 

50    2 

5 

122  17    5 

Faraworth     •     •     • 

80 

0 

0 

44    0    0 

• » 

56    0 

0 

180    0    0 

Daisy  HUl    .     .     . 

Infant  school. 

No  returns. 

Walmesley   •     .     • 

• « 

57  13    8 

• . 

57  13    8 

Smithell's  Deane     . 

•  • 

40    0    0 

9     4 

8 

49    4    8 

Bolton  (Trinity)      • 

33  13 

0 

• . 

90    0 

0 

45     o'  0 

168  13    0 

Middleton     .     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

11  16 

lU 

30    0    0 

41  16  114 

Blackley  •     •     .     • 

•  • 

• . 

22    0 

0 

30     0     0 

52    0    0 

HoUinwood  .     •     • 

7 

0 

0 

.  a 

23  18 

0 

9  ^ 

30  18    0 

Cheetham  HiU   ^^  . 

51 

0 

0 

89     1  10 

60    9 

S* 

6  17    6 

207  8  IM 
102    0    0 

Preston,  St  Ma^    • 

50 

0 

0 

•  • 

52     0 

St  Thomas   .     .     • 

50 

0 

0 

•  • 

67    0 

0 

117    0    0 

Hurst  Green  •     •     . 

•  • 

3  12    7i 

9  18 

5 

20    6'  0 

33  11  0^ 
30    0    0 

Busk 

10 

0 

0 

•  • 

20    0 

0 

Grane      •     .     •     • 

No  school,  from  want  of  mean*. 

• 

Habergham  Eaves    • 

50    0    0 

70    0 

0 

120    0    0 

Higham  .     .     •     • 

10    5    6 

10    0 

0 

20    5    6 

Symonston    •     .     • 

10    0    0 

6     1 

8 

_ 

16     1     8 

Clayton-ls-Moors     • 

• . 

25    0 

0 

25    0    0 

Trawden  .... 

6    0    0 

17    0 

0 

23    0    0 

Colne,  Christ  Chuieh 

8    0    0 

17    0 

0 

25    0    € 

National  •     .     .     • 

•  • 

%  % 

^^^                   ^F-                  -^0 

Heyhouse      •     •     • 

15 

6 

0 

30  17    6 

36    0 

0 

81  if    6 

Pendleton     .     .     . 

14 

0 

0 

5     1     6 

8    8 

0 

27    9    6 

Wiswall  .     •     •     • 

Only  a  night-school. 

Clitheroe       •     •     • 

20 

4 

0 

2    7     1 

•  • 

15  13 

0 

38    4     1 

Downham     •     •     . 

50 

0 

0 

.  • 

25    6    6 

21     3 

0 

96    9    6 

Read  •     .     •     •     • 

30 

0 

0 

12    0    0 

2    8    0 

12    0 

0 

56    8    0 

Whalley  •     .     •     • 
Little  Marsden    •     . 

28 

0 

0 

10    0    0 

13    5 

0 

61    5    0 

•  1 

1 

18  10    0 

23    0 

5 

41  10     5 

Manchester,  St.  Mi-) 
ehael's      •     .     •/ 

^  a      *  W         •# 

«  • 

•  • 

83    6 

8 

22  10    0 

105  16    8 

St  Anne*8     •     •     . 

12 

3 

0 

170  16  10 

170    2  10 

1     9    4 

354  12    0 

Salfurd,  St  Matthias 

47 

8 

0 

100    7    0 

138    0 

0 

A  s 

285  15     0 

St  Bartholomew 

42 

0 

0 

•  • 

16  14 

2 

•  « 

58  14    2 

tin  the  Northern  Dutrict. 
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BXPBNDITUBE. 

ToUl 

Stipends. 

Bepain. 

Poroilvw. 

Bookt. 

Cooltiuid 
Candlea. 

Other 
Ezpensei. 

BipeDdUure. 

£.     «. 

d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.   #. 

d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

£.  «. 

d. 

£.    fl.    d. 

20  16 

0 

0    7 

0 

2  13  10 

3     1 

8 

4    1 

3 

30  19     9 

94  12 

0 

10    1 

4 

1     6 

0 

5    5 

2 

5    4 

0 

116     8     6 

88    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

88    0    0 

70    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

7    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

85    0    0 

57    0 

0 

•  • 

10  '6 

0 

6    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

•  • 

74  10    0 

89    2 

0 

•  • 

3    0 

0 

•  • 

•  ■ 

92    2    0 

26     0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

26    0    0 

70    0 

0 

5  17 

10} 

19    8 

0 

2  10 

0 

5    0 

H 

102  16    8 

29    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

31     0    0 

63  14 

0 

•  • 

9  '4 

8 

5    7 

9 

3  17 

0 

0  10 

0 

82  13     5 

94  10 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

21  19 

^ 

116    9    2} 
178    4  10} 

175    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0  14 

lOJ 

•  • 

« • 

37    0 

0 

•  • 

0  10 

0 

1     8 

0 

5  17 

5 

•  • 

44  15    5 

125    0 

0 

5     2 

0 

5    0 

0 

9     1 

0 

4  19 

6 

13  13 

9 

162  16    3 

122    0 

0 

40    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

•  • 

5    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

181    0    0 

52     0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

52    0    0    1 

27    0 

0 

•  • 

11     0 

0       0  18 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

38  18    0 

135  15 

0 

11  14 

9       2  14 

9 

11  15 

6 

3  16 

6 

0  10 

0 

166    6     6 

102    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

•  • 

3    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

110    0    0 

117    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

•  • 

5    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

122  10    0 

19  18 

5 

0    5 

6 

2  18 

0 

8  15 

^ 

0  19 

0 

•  • 

32  16    5^ 

30    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

8  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

52  10    0 

70    0 

0 

2  18 

6 

3    5 

0 

8    4 

0 

8  15 

0 

6  10 

0 

93  12    6 

20    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

20    0    0 

16    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

•  f 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

18  10    0 

90    0 

0 

0  16 

0 

•  • 

16    0 

0 

0  18 

0 

1     8 

6 

109    2    6 

17    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

3    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

1     6 

0 

23    6    0 

60    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

3    0 

0 

1    5 

0 

2    0 

0 

68    5    0 

70    0 

0 

•  t 

15  15 

3 

4  16 

10 

5    0 

0 

•  • 

95  12     1 

30    0 

0 

22    0 

0 

•  • 

9    8 

H 

14    2 

H 

4  18 

0 

80    9    2 

22    8 

0 

8    0 

0 

3  10 

0 

2  10 

7 

1  15 

0 

•  • 

38    3    0 

35    0 
56    0 
46  16 

0 
0 
0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

2    0 

0 

2    2 

•  • 

0 

4    6 

•  • 
1    0 

9i 
0 

2    1 

•  ■ 

•  • 

lOJ 

43  10    8 
56    0    0 
49  16    0 

25     5 

0 

0  9 

3    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

•  • 

33    5    0 

33    0 

5 

0  18 

0 

0  17 

6 

0    3 

9 

2    7 

8 

1    6 

0 

38  13    4 

• 

155    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

3  10 

0 

* 

Only  open  in  Aug.  1844 

158  10    0 

236  18 

0 

17  15 

0 

•  • 

33    1 

8 

23  14  11  1 

25    0 

0 

336    9    7 

160    0 

0 

9  14 

0 

4  10 

0 

8     8 

0 

:o 

0 

4  17 

11 

190    9  11 

80    0 

0 

6    7 

6 

•  • 

48    0 

0* 

10  14 

0 

43    8 

4 

188    9    9 
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In  speaking  generally  of  the  Northern  districts,  with  regard  to 
the  education^  I  should,  on  the  whole,  be  disposed  to  say,  that  the 
amount  of  instruction  imparted  in  it  is  not  small.  It  is  not  small 
comparatively,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  other  districts 
of  our  country ;  and  it  is  not  small  absolutely  when  the  short  time 
durin?  which  it  is  given  is  fairly  considered.  .  Suppose  the  average 
duration  of  each  child's  schooling  not  to  exceed  (as  is  stated  on 

food  authority)  two  years,  hardly  ever  lasting  beyond,  the  age  of 
4,  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  yet  immature.  The  average 
duration  at  school  and  college,  of  those  of  the  richer  classes,  who 
are  educated  for  the  learned  professions,  is  not  much  less  than  15 
years,  reckoning  it  from  the  kind  nursery-teaching  at  home  to  the 
usual  period  of  leaving  college^  at  a  time  when  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  in  a  high  state  of  health  and  vigour.  I  d.o  not  think 
that  the  poor  man's  child  can  be  fairly  said -to  have  done  less  in 
his  time  of  schooling  than  his  richer  brother.  He  has,  in  general, 
acquired  as  much  at  his  school  as  the  other  hasi  in  corresponding 
jrears,  fi*om  his.  Is  it  fair,  either  on  masters  or  children,  to 
expect  more  than  this  ?  .  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
school-time  of  our  poor  children  is  too  short,  nor  doubt,  that  it  is 
desirable  on  every  account  to  have  it  lengthened. 

The  child  has,  I  think,  acquired  at  school  a  certain  and  not  de- 
spicable amount  of  instruction ;  but  how  long  does  he  retain  it  ? 
1  believe  a  very  short  time.  I  judge  of  this  by  the  ignorance  which 
young  people  who  have  been  at  our  schools  as  children  manifest 
when  tnev  come  to  their  clergymen  to  be  examined  previous  to 
Confirmation.  I  judge  of  it  further  by  the  indifferent  spelling, 
writing,  and  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  /which  the  middle* 
aged  men  who  have  been  at  our  schools  very  frequently  show^ 
But  then,  why  is  this  ?  Because  some  of  their  instruction  was 
Almost  entirely  given  and  obtained  by  rote,  whilst  the  mechanical 
part  has  passed  away  from  want  of  practice. 

But  does  not  this  acknowledgment,  that  very  much  has  been 
taught  by  rote  in  our  schools  entirely  condemn  these  teachers? 
It  is  an  important  question,  and  must  not  be  hastily  answered. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  where  this  evil  prevails,  the  master  does 
not  altogether  deny  that  it  is  so.  He  acknowledges  it,  deplores 
it,  and  states  its  cause:— ^'' I  have  not  time  for  breaking  up  the 
Subjects,  and  questioning  sufficientlv.'*     Is  tliis  a  fair  plea  ? 

.The  number  of  children  returned  in  average  attendance  ?X  115 
schools  is  13,475;  that  is,  about  117  to  each  school.  In  these 
115  schools  are  190  teachers;  that  is,  to  each  teacher  nearly  71 
children.  But  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  these  schools, 
there  are  4228  girls,  under  75  teachers,  that  is,  to  each  teacher 
56  girls ;  so  that  the  average  of  boys  to  each  teacher  will  be 
raised,  as  there  are  9247  boys  to  115  teachers,  that  is,  to  each 
teacher  80  boys.  And  under  the  term  teacher  I  include  here  the 
assistantSi  generally  very  young  and  inexperienced  men.     Can  we 
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then  expect  that  each  teacher  should  rightly  instruct  60  boys>  and 
ground  them  well  in  each  subject  ? 

There  are,  moreover,  schools  with  130  or  140  boys  under  ene 
master,  without  any  help  but  that  of  hastily  taught,  often  unwilling 
and  irregularly  attending,  monitors. 

And  the  instruction,  such  as  it  is,  is  after  all,  only  a  part,  and 
not  the  most  important  part,  of  education.  There  is  all  the  moral 
and  religious  training ;  the  eood  habit  to  be  formed,  and  the  evil 
one  conquered ;  the  right  feeling  to  be  called  for  that  the  right 
time,  and  from  the  right  motive.  There  is  to  be  encouragement, 
without  suspicion  of  bribery ;  punishment,  without  the  appearance 
of  revenge.  There  is  to  be  careful  observation  of  each  individuars 
progress,  his  conduct  to  the  master,  to  his  school-fellows,  in  the 
school,  in  the  play-ground,  at  home-^^all  that  he  is,  as  well  as  all 
that  he  does.  Can  a  master  even  faithfully  attempt  this  for  each 
one  of  80  boys?    Yet  education  means  this,  if  it  mean  anything. 

It  is  no  new  cry,  ''  We  want  more  schoolmasters ;"  but  it  is  a 
true  one.  We  want  masters,  men  more  than  methods — good 
masters  and  good  men.  We  must  have  a  longer  period  for 
education^  and  we  must  have  a  greater,  far  greater  number  of 
masters^  before  we  can  reasonably  look  for  much  improvement. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  possible  to  over-rate  the  importance  of 
our  training  schools,  '^lliey  are  the  mighty  arms  which  are  to 
be  stretched  forth  into  every  part  of  our  land  to  give  it  help.  And 
it  is  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  to  the  greater  acquirements  of  those 
masters  educated  there,  that  we  look  with  hope ;  it  is  not  to  more 
actnirate  and  better  methodised  knowledge,  nor  even  to  that  which 
is  in  itself  most  valuable,  a  happier  way  of  imparting  it  to 
others ;  but  in  conjunction  with  all  this,  it  is  to  the  manly  yet 
modest,  the  humble  yet  dignified,  the  quiet  and  energetic,  the 
earnest  and  cheerful,  in  one  word,  to  the  Christian  character 
which  is  formed  there,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot 
fail  to  impress  itself  on  the  waxen  material  of  our  elementary 
schools. 

In  mentioning  the  irregularity  of  attendance  at  our  schools,  1 
ascribed  it  chiefly  to  the  indifterence,  rather  than  to  the  poverty 
of  the  parents,  it  is  not  in  general  that  they  have  not  the  necessary 
means,  nor  that  they  grudge  to  bestow  them,  but  that  they  are 
indiflferent  about  the  right  education  of  their  children.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  same  feeling  in  the  higher  classes.  May  not  the 
one  be  connected  with  and  influenced  by  the  other?  Of  course  it 
shows  itself  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  but  it  is  the  same  in 
reality.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  for  the  rich  to  give  largely 
out  of  their  wealth  towards  the  erection,  or  maintenance  of 
schools.  The  number  and  excellence  of  those  which  have  been 
erected  during  the  last  five  years  bear  sufficient  witness  of  this 
fact.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  cost  have  (as  we  have  seen)  been 
provided  by  private   liberality,  besides    all  those  (now  many 
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schools)  which  have  been  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  generous 
individuals.  Like  the  poor,  therefore^  in  this  respect,  they  do  not 
grudge  to  give  their  money.  But  that  which  is  less  costly,  yet 
far  more  valuable —  their  time,  their  attention,  and  expressions 
of  interest — they  do  not,  in  general,  bestow. 

Out  of  136  cases  which  I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing, 
in  only  33  do  the  trustees  of  the  school  ever  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiry  into  its  progress,  or  assuring  themselves  of  its  well 
doing.  And  even  the  greater  part  of  the  number  which  I  have 
mentioned,  meet  only  once  in  the  year.  In  one  school,  where  the 
trustees  were  supposed  to  meet  once  every  quarter,  I  found  that  at 
the  last  four  meetings,  there  had  been  only  one  present  besides  the 
clergyman,  that  he  had  been  only  once,  and  by  accident !  In  138 
cases  where  there  are  committees  for  the  management  of  the 
school,  104  are  returned  as  altogether  inactive,  leaving  the  whole 
business  of  the  school  in  the  clergyman's  hands.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  in  better  keeping ;  but  in  many  instances  he  would  rejoice 
to  have  some  fellow-labourer  to  take  a  share  of  the  responsibilities 
and  the  toil.  And  if  the  reason  alleged  for  this  state  of  things  is 
*'  that  men  have  not  time  ** — that  they  have  other  and  more  im- 
portant business  in  hand ;  that  is,  in  other  lana[uage,  they  think 
the  school  and  its  success  or  its  failure  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
They  practically  think  so,  though  they  would  not  allow  it  in  so 
many  words.  Vet  this  very  question^  whether  the  school  be  suc- 
cessful or  noty  or,  to  make  it  general,  whether  the  rising  generation 
be  educated  or  not,  whether,  in  fact,  they  be  Christians  or  hea- 
thens, is  the  question  which  lies  deeper  than  all  other  questions, 
and  nearer  the  heart  and  life  of  our  country.  The  outbreaks  of 
1842  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were  a  partial  answer  to  this 
question,  which  some  men  heard  and  heeded ;  others  also  heard, 
but  have  forgotten.  But  the  rest  of  the  answer  was  given  in  the 
conduct,  at  that  alarming  time,  of  those  who  had  been  educated, 
or  were  then  under  education  in  our  Church-schools.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  proud  of — ^but  to  be  thankful  for,  that  none 
of  them  took  a  part  in  the  riotous  proceedings  of  those  lawless 
days. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  thought  of  this  subject  to  tha 
better  prospects  which  seem  to  be  opening  before  us.  Within  the 
five  years  of  existence  of  your  Lordships*  Committee,  104  new 
schools  have  been  erected  in  the  Northern  district.  In  the  last 
six  months  I  have  viewed  sites  for  17  others.  Many  are  now 
building  which  I  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  inspect.  And 
these  schools,  which  are  daily  rising  up  amongst  us,  are  no  longer 
unsightly  or  inconvenient  builldings,  but  generally  of  considerable 
architectural  beauty,  and  always  of  convenient  internal  arrange- 
ments. I  would  mention  the  new  schools  at  Accrington,  Dews- 
bury^  Rochdale,  Whitworth,  Castle  Eden,  St.  Helen's  (Parr,  and 
St.  Thomas),  Cohie,  Whalley,  Manchester  (St.  Barnabas),  Salford 
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(St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Matthias),  Oldham  (St.  Mary*s  and 
St.  Peter's),  Chorley  (Botany  Bay\  &c.  &c.,  as  specimens  of 
improvement  and  excellence  in  school-building.  And  there  is  also 
good  reason  to  hope,  that  the  improvement  manifested  in  the  ex- 
ternal edifice,  is  only  a  sign  of  the  deeper  interest  which  men  take, 
and  the  greater  importance  which  they  now  attach  to  the  object 
for  which  these  buildings  are  erected. 

It  has  been  a  painful  duty  to  speak  of  the  indifference  of  the 
many — it  is  most  delightful  to  mention  the  willing-heartedness 
and  the  Christian  liberality  of  the  comparatively  few.  There  are 
noble  instances,  in  the  manufacturing  districts^  of  earnest  devotion 
and  personal  exertion,  as  well  as  open-handed  liberality,  for  the 
education  of  poor  children.  I  may  not  mention  names.  It  would 
be  offensive  to  those,  who,  in  their  deeds  of  charity,  would  not 
"  have  their  left  hand  know  what  their  right  hand  doeth."  At 
Leeds,  at  Hudders  field,  in  Manchester,  in  Sal  ford,  at  St.  Helen's, 
Accrington,  &c.,  I  have  met  with  instances  of  noble  liberality 
and  laborious  exertion  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 

I  may  also  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  in  many  cases  the 
services  of  the  professional  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  the 
deeds  of  conveyance,  &c.,  for  the  schools,  have  been  given  gra- 
tuitously. In  some  instances  I  have  found  them  the  most  active 
members  of  the  committee ;  and  not  only  attending  at  the  school 
during  the  week^  but  also  taking  a  part  in  the  instruction  on 
Sunday. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  venturing  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  clergy  in  their  parish  schools.  It  is,  I  trust, 
from  no  prejudice  in  their  favour,  but  from  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  truth,  and  a  desire  of  stating  it  at  a  proper  opportunity,  that  I 
bear  my  testimony  to  their  general  zeal,  and  ability,  and  good 
sense  in  managing  their  parish  schools.  I  have  looked  carefully 
over  my  lists,  and  can  find  only  nine  instances  out  of  nearly  200, 
where  I  have  not  reason  to  think  that  the  clergyman  has  a  deep 
interest  in  his  school,  not  shown  only  by  words^  but  by  watchful 
care  and  frequent  attendance.  I  could  mention  instances  where, 
after  morning  religious  instruction  in  the  day-school,  the  clergy- 
man teaches  the  school  at  night ;  others  where,  when  the  master 
luis  been  ill,  or  absent  for  some  time,  the  clergyman'  has  ctieerfully 
supplied  his  place,  lest  the  school  should  suffer  loss ;  others  again 
where,  besides  labour  almost  beyond  his  strength,  |:>ecuniary  help 
almost  beyond  his  means  has  been  cheerfully  given,  poor  cmldren 
paid  for,  masters'  stipends  made  up  to  a  certain  .income^  books 
supplied,  repairs  done,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  debts  taken  willingly 
upon  himself,  and  contributions  offered,  liberal  to  excess,  that 
others  might  be  moved  to  contribute  liberally.  These,  I  -am 
thankful  to  say,  I  have  witnessed  frequently  in  my  late  tour  of 
inspection.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  could  see  what  I  have 
seen,  of  the  truly  charitable  work  of  the  clergy  for  the  support  and 
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success  of  their  scbooK  without  feeling  increased  respect  for  them. 
There  are,  I  know,  some  who  are  yet  asleep,  but  I  trust  that  they 
will  soon  be  awakened  from  their  sleep,  will  rise  and  be  doing. 

To  myself,  as  an  individual,  and  in  my  official  character^  I  have 
had  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy  shown.  In  three  instances 
only  have  I  met  with  objections  to  the  object  of  my  visit ;  and  in 
two  of  these  the  clergymen,  by  increased  attention,  laboured  to 
show  that  they  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  private  feeling.  I  may  gratefully  say,  that  I  have 
found  friends  where  I  went  amongst  strangers,  and  hearty  weleome 
when  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  anything  but  distant  politeness. 

I  have  only  now,  my  Lords,  to  beg,  that  you  will  excuse  the 
many  imperfections  and  deficiencies  of  this  First  Report,  written 
under  circumstances  of  painful  anxiety  and  frequent  interruption. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Mt  Lords, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant^ 

FREDERICK  WATKINS. 


APPENDIX  No,  I. 


Placet  where  Irregularity  of  Attendance  if  Greatest 


Nun*  of  naee. 

N(v  on 
Books. 

Atsissv 
Attendsaos. 

Sehool  Fees. 

Knottingley    .     •     • 

216 

146 

U, 

3 : 2  nearly. 

Hun«Iet     •     •     •     • 

439 

241 

2d. 

Gateshead.     •           • 

700 

460 

Id. 

3  : 2  nearly. 
Ill  6. 

Wii^an,  St.  George    • 

110 

60 

2d. 

Lei^h  (Natiooal)  •     . 

219 

128 

2d.  3d.  Sl  Ad. 

Atherton   •     •     •     • 

220 

118 

2d.  3d,  &  U. 

11:6  nearly. 
3  :  2  nearly. 

Preston,  St.  Thomas  . 

438 

296 

Id,  &  2d. 

Btuk  (Infant).     .     • 

119 

55 

2d. 

Clitheioe»  St.  James  • 

127 

73 

Id. 

Manchester,  St.  Anne 

459 

258 

4d. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Sal.) 
ford  (Infant)     .     •/ 

259 

100 

2d. 

BuUi  St.  Stephen  •     . 

420 

296 

Ad,  per  month. 

3>726 

2,204 

in  the  Northern  District. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 


Places  where  the  Fee  is 

iiighest. 

NaaeofPlMM. 

School  Fees. 

No.  on 
Booki. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

• 

Castleford ,     .     •     • 

Ad.  &  6if . 

80 

75 

InfaBtssot  reckoned  here. 

Oldfield     .... 

3dL  ed,  &  &/. 

35 

34 

Seaham  Havbouc  •     • 

3d.  &  7d. 

80 

50) 
50/ 

Both  safFering  in  attend- 

Byer's Greea  .     •     • 

3d.  &  6d. 

74 

ance  from  colliers'  strike. 

MaghuU     •     .     •     . 

48.  Gd,  per  qr. 

109 

97 

MiddietoB  •     •     •     • 

150 

130 

Ad.  for  a  child,  6d.  for  two, 

SalfQid>  St.  Matthias. 

Ad. 

312 

'    224 

Sd.  for  three  of  same 
family. 

Keyingham     •     •     • 

3f.4«.  ft5«.perqr. 

67 

54 

Friday  Thorpe      .     • 
£ast  Gowton  ,     .     . 

Ad.  bd.  &  7d. 
3d. 

45 
70 

38 
54 

Bishop  Moacktoo*     • 

3d.  6d.  &  7d. 

90 

80 

PaltoD       ,     »     •     . 

2«.6<i.&5f.perqr. 

53 

44 

1,165* 

930* 

*  A  less  ratio  of  differeac*  than  in  the  schools  In  gantral. 
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Report  by  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  <f  Schools 

in  Scotland. 

q  Edinburgh^  Febiuary,  1845. 

'  To  any  one  who  has  attempted,  with  earnestness^  and  in  an 
enlightened  spirit,  either  to  devise  or  to  carry  into  operation  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  education  suited  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  of  a  large  city,  it  will 
at  once  appear  evident  that  the  educational  means  to  be  provided, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given,  should  be  neither  uniform 
in  kind  nor  the  same  in  aim,  but  should  vary  according  as  the 
social  condition  and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
several  sections  of  the  community  are  diflFerent  and  distinct. 
Upon  the  social  condition  of  the  parents,  upon  the  nature  of  their 
employments  and  the  extent  of  their  means,  upon  the  degree 
of  enlightenment  and  general  intelligence  they  possess,  and  espe- 
cially upon  their  moral  and  religious  character,  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  both  the  amount  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  home 
education  of  their  children. 

It  is  tjpon  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  home  and  school 
instruction  and  training  that  all  entirely  satisfactory  progress  and 
improvement  depend;  the  one  undertaking,  as  its  peculiar  and 
delightful  task,  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  the  regulation  of 
the  appetites  and  desires,  and,  in  general,  all  that  constitutes  the 
culture  of  the  heart ;  while  the  other,  by  a  well-arranged  series 
of  appropriate  exercises,  devotes  itself  specially  to  the  development 
and  strengthening  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  systematic  train- 
ing to  virtuous  and  useful  habits.  It  is  only  when  both  of  these 
perform  their  separate  and  distinct  functions  with  such  intelligence 
and  vigour  that  any  irregularities  or  inconsistencies — any  errors  or 
defects — committed  by  the  one  shall  be  supplemented  and  rectified 
by  the  operations  of  the  other,  that  the  great  aim  and  result  in 
view  can  be  completely  attained.  Such  harmony  of  purpose,  and 
such  coincidence  of  view  between  the  parent  and  teacher  do  not 
probably  exist  very  generally,  even  among  the  lettered  and  the 
wealthy,  and  they  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  amonji^  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

And  although  they  ought  to  be  looked  for,  perhaps,  only  among 
those — teachers  as  well  as  parents — who  are  thoroughly  interested 
in  the*  ediication '  of  their  charge,  who  entertain  correct  and'  en- 
lightened views  regarding  it,  and  whose  social  condition  enables 
them  to  devote  to  it  the  requisite  amount  both  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  gradually*  increasing 
approximation  to  such  coincidence  and  harmony  may  be  created 
even  among  the  poorest,  the  most  neglected  and  depraved  classes 
of  our  population.    This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
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however,  without  having  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  with  some 
minuteness,  the  nature,  the  force,  and  the  direction  of  the  influences 
to  uriiich  the  children,  in  their  domestic  life,  are  subject ;  and,  in 
the  second  place^  without  having  framed,  with  the  assistance  and 
direction  of  this  information,  such  a  scheme  of  school  instruction 
as  shall  be  fitted  either  to  supplement  the  deficiencies,  to  correct 
the  errors,  or  to  counteract  the  positive  evils  of  their  home 
education. 

It  obviously  is  a  task  of  no  common  difiBculty,  and  demands  no 
common  sagacity  and  knowledge,  to  determine  what  course  of  in- 
struction is  best  calculated  to  cultivate  and  train  the  intellectual 
powers,  securing  for  each  its  seasonable  and  appropriate  culture, 
without  injuring  the  physical  structure,  or  endangering  the  moral 
economy^  and  neither  interrupting  nor  interfering  with  the  pro- 
cesses  of  a  religious  education,  conducted  by  the  parents  amidst 
the  sanctities  of  home,  but  harmoniously  and  appropriately  blending 
with  them  all.  These  are  almost  the  only  conditions  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  when  the  question  regards  the  formation  of 
a  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  and,  to  its  solution,  are  directed^  simultaneously, 
and  with  almost  equal  interest  and  earnestness^  the  efforts  of  the 
intelligent  and  pious  parent  and  the  labours  of  the  accomplished 
and  enlightened  teacher.  Wherever,  then,  there  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  healthfulness  and  strength  of  the  domestic  influ- 
ences, those  influences  which  mainly  cultivate  and  guide  the  prin- 
ciples of  action^  and  most  effectually  and  powerfully  mould  the 
character,  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  may,  perhaps,  with  wisdom 
and  safety,  be  principally  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  ' 

But  when  it  is  necessary  to  frame  a  scheme  of  education  suitable 
for  children  whose  parents,  though  aware  of  their  obligation  to 
bring  up  their  offspring  '*  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,"  are  prevented,  by  external  circumstances,  from  fulfilling 
it,  the  task  becomes  both  a  more  important  and  a  more  arduous 
one.  When  the  parent  is  compelled  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time, 
either  in  the  workshop  or  the  factory,  as  to  render  his  compliance 
with  the  Scriptural  precept  impracticable,  his  concern  for  the  right 
education  of  his  children  will  be  deep  in  proportion  to  his  intel- 
ligence and  the  general  respectability  of  his  character ;  and  the 
duty  of  those  to  whom  he  intrusts  their  education  will  be  more 
onerous,  and  should  be  considered  more  responsible.  While  the 
necessity  will  continue  of  including  in  the  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion those  branches,  the  study  of  which  may  develop  and  strengthen 
the  mental  powers ;  this  intellectual  instruction,  which,  in  more 
favourable  circumstances,  might  perhaps  have  been  conadered, 
with  propriety,  the  teacher's  primary  aim,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  subordinate,  and  merely  auxiliary  to  moral  and  reUgious  culture. 
His  paramount  object  should  now  be  so  to  adjust  and  apply  these 
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respective  departments  of  instruction  as  either  to  prevent  or  to 
remedy  the  evils  necessarily  resulting  from  the  neglect  or  violatioii 
of  parental  duties.  The  scheme^  therefore,  should  be  one  which, 
in  its  moral  and  religious  departments,  will  supply,  in  some  mea- 
sure, that  instruction  and  training  which  it  is  the  natural  duty  of 
the  parent  to  provide,  but  whicn  his  circumstances  in  the  social 
economy  prevent  him  from  at  all  adequately  performing.  It 
should  also  include  its  proper  share  of  physical  and  intellectual 
training,  so  that,  by  the  combination  of  these  various  lines  of 
instruction,  the  pupils  may  be  prepared  for  the  right  discharge  of 
their  duties,  both  as  citizens  and  Christians. 

And  if  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  proper  character  of  the 
educational  means  to  be  provided  for  the  morally  well-conditioned 
classes  of  the  community  be  not  greatly  exaggerated,  how  shall  we 
represent  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  wants  of  an  openly  immoral 
and  depraved  population?  The  children  of  the  former  class, 
although  not  enjoying  the  direct  personal  instmctions  of  their 
parents,  are  trained,  however  imperfectly,  to  habits  of  respect  for 
all  the  outward  decencies  of  life,  and  for  the  sanctities  of  a  higher 
economy,  by  the  strictness  with  which  the  former  are  habitually 
observed,  and  the  devoutness  and  awe  with  which  the  latter  are 
usually  regarded  in  the  domestic  circle.  In  this  way  the  labours 
of  the  teacher  are  not  only  permitted  to  operate  ireely,  and  to 
produce,  unimpeded,  their  legitimate  and  natural  results,  but  they 
are  materially  aided  by  these  powerful  though  silently  operating 
influences. 

Even  in  reference  to  such,  indeed,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
both  complicated  and  difficult ;  but  it  involves  no  nice  balancing  of 
forces,  no  skilfuladjustment  of  healthful  and  moral  against  deadly 
and  demoralizing  influences,  no  administration  of  antidotes  to  the 
malign  and  poisonous  effects  of  the  every- day  example  of  wicked 
and  ungodly  parents  ;  antidotes  to  the  effects  of  ttieir  rudeness 
and  debasement,  of  their  open  and  abandoned  profligacy, — of  their 
disregard  of  all  social  duties,  and  of  their  ignorance  of  the  basis 
and  principle  of  every  moral  and  reli^ous  obligation.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  objects,  indeed,  is  a  task  which  involves 
the  adjustment  and  regulation  of  numerous  and  distinct  processes 
whose  combination  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  desired 
results.  Each  operation,  again,  requires  a  totally  distinct  instru- 
mentality or  agency,  and  no  one  of  them  is  capable  of  efficient  and 
successful  performance,  unless  the  efforts  of  all  the  agents  be 
directed  steadily  and  intelligently  to  the  same  aim  as  the  object 
of  ultimate  desire.  To  perform  all  these  things  successfully, 
obviously  demands  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest  philan- 
thropy, of  enlightened  experience,  and  of  sanctified  wisdom ;  in 
other  and  simpler  terms,  it  needs  all  the  influences  which  prompt 
to  missionary  enterprise,  and  all  the  sustaining  and  invigorating 
principles  which,  amidst  peculiar  difficulties  and  discoitfagement!» 
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nid  most  formidable  obstacles^  promise  and  secure  a  triumphant 
victory  over  them  all. 

I  was  induced  by  such  considerations  as  these  to  spend  much  of 
my  time,  when  in  Glasgow,  in  the  examination  of  the  educational 
means,  and  of  the  schioU  particularly,  provided  for  the  benefit 
of  the  very  lowest  of  its  population.  I  was  most  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  the  peculiarly  enlightened  and  philosophical 
views,  lone  since  expounded  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  to  some  extent 
exemplitied  in  operation  by  him  in  some  of  the  poorest  districts  of 
the  city,  had  been  acted  upon,  and  to  test  their  soundness  and 
practical  wisdom  by  an  examination  of  the  results  of  actual 
experiments.  To  the  description  of  some  of  these  experiments 
I  shall  devote  a  few  paees  of  this  Report ;  and,  from  the  narrative, 
I  hope  it  will  appear  that,  by  a  sufficient  multiplication  of  similar 
efforts,  the  social  as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
these  classes  of  the  community  might,  even  in  the  course  of  a  single 
generation,  be  greatly  elevated  and  improved. 

Perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  illustration  of  the 
practicability  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
efforts  made  by  a  few  earnest  and  philanthropic  individuals  in  the 
suburban  and  manufacturing  district  of  Woodside.  Before  the 
commencement  of  their  labours,  a  few  years  ago,  there  were,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  amon?  a  population  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  poor  operatives  and  their  families,  no  means 
either  of  secular  or  religious  instruction.  The  parents  were  living 
in  the  deepest  moral  debasement,  and  their  children  were  growing 
up  in  Ignorance  of  every  social  and  religious  duty.  To  prevent 
the  perpetuation  of  this  state  of  matters,  several  gentlemen,  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  having  an  interest  in  the  district,  began 
with  earnestness  and  Christian  zeal  the  task  of  providing  educa- 
tional means  suited  to  the  whole  population.  Week-cfay  and 
sabbath  schools  were  established  for  the  children,  and  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  a  home  mission  were  simultaneously  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  parents.  Acting  on  the  principle  so  earnestly  and 
eloquently  expounded  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  ana  denominated  by  him 
^*  the  influence  of  Locality  in  large  towns^"  each  member  of  the 
Association  undertook  to  visit,  regularly  and  at  stated  intervals,  so 
many  of  the  families  resident  in  the  district,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  parents,  and  affectionate  interest  in 
the  education  and  geneml  welfare  of  the  children,  to  bring  all 
under  his  personal  and  moral  influence.  A  missionary,  too,  was 
appointed  to  labour  constantly  among  themi  to  carry  to  each 
household  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  and  at  stated  times  to 
assemble  in  the  school-room  and  address  in  formal  discourse  all 
who  had  come  under  their  humanizing  power. 

The  school-house,  which  was  erect^  by  means  of  subscription, 
«ided  by  a  liberal  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  is  hand- 
jome,  commodious,  and  well  situated.    Attached  to  it  is  a  spacious 
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play-ground,  furnished  with  circular  swing  and  other  gymnastie 
apparatus.  The  internal  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
juvenile  class-room  in  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary.  A  gallery 
capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  a  hundred  pupils,  occupies 
one  end.  Around  the  walls  are  placed  the  writing-desks,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  the  area  of  the  room  is  left  vacant  for  the  simul- 
taneous exercise  of  the  classes^  according  to  the  monitorial  system. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  black 
boards^  maps,  &c.  The  teacher  was  trained  by  Mr.  Stowe  at  the 
Normal  Seminary,  and  conducts  the  business  of  the  school  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  training  system. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  pupils  enter  the  school-room,  they 
take  their  places  in  the  galleiy,  and,  having  engaged  in  praise 
and  prayer,  they  receive  their  Bible  gallery-lesson.  They  are 
then  arranged  in  small  classes  on  the  floor,  and  employed,  under 
monitors,  in  preparing  the  various  lessons,  which,  according  to  a 
determinate  order,  are  again  heard  by  the  master.  The  junior 
pupils  are  now  sent  home,  or  into  the  play-ground,  while  the  more 
advanced  either  take  tlieir  places,  slate  in  hand,  before  the  black 
board,  and  are  exercised  in  arithmetic,  or  seat  themselves  at 
the  desks  for  their  writing-lesson.  This  completes  the  business  of 
the  forenoon.  The  business  of  the  afternoon  commences  with  the 
secular  gallery-lesson.  The  order  in  other  respects  is  almost 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  forenoon.  The  day's  proceedings 
are  closed  with  praise  and  prayer. 

The  lowest  division  of  the  school,  consisting  of  24  pupils,  were 
arranged  in  two  classes,  and  were  making  progress  in  reading  short 
and  easy  sentences.  Even  at  this  early  stage,  the  master  aimed  at 
training  them  to  habits  of  correct  observation  and  accurate  thought, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  by 
exhibiting  to  them  the  pictures  of  the  various  natural  objects 
whose  names  occurred  in  the  lesson.  The  middle  section  consisted 
of  36  pupils,  and  formed  two  classes.  They  had  acquired  the 
power  of  reading  the  New  Testament  and  Leitch's  'Collection'  whh 
considerable  facility  and  intelligence,  llie  lessons  were  carefully 
analyzed — the  more  diflBcult  words  were  explained — and  the 
necessary  illustrations  and  much  collateral  information  were  given. 
Simple  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  had  strengthened  thepowere 
of  attention  and  abstraction,  and  had  laid  a  good  foundation  for 
rapid  progress  in  this  branch.  The  highest  division,  of  24  pupils, 
read  the  Bible  and  History  of  Scotland.  They  could  gather  up, 
and  state  with  readiness,  and  in  good  language,  the  subject-matter 
of  the  lessons.  Their  Scriptural  knowledge  had  been  commu- 
nicated in  skilfully  arranged  and  interesting  series  of  lessons, — one 
series  including  the  general  outlines  of  Biblical  History ;  another 
comprising  the  biographies  of  the  more  remarkable  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  another  consisting 
•f  the  most  precise  and  pointed  statements  of  important  '    '  ' 
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and  anotbefT  embracing  the  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour. 
Their  progress  in  arithmetic  was  not  great;  but  their  studies  in 
this  branch  had  been  conducted  on  rational  principles.  Neither 
was  their  knowledge  of  geography  extensive,  but  they  had  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  that  of  their  own  country.  They 
could  tell  many  of  the  more  remarkable  places  in  it — the  seats  of 
its  manufactures — its  leading  seaports — ^the  birth-places  of 
renowned  individuals — the  principal  battle-fields — the  chief  moun* 
tain  ranges — the  great  straths,  and  the  largest  rivers.  Limited 
as  is  the  course  of  instruction  indicated  in  the  above  remarks, 
its  success  in  awakening  the  faculties,  and  in  impressing  and 
moulding  the  characters  of  the  children,  demonstrates  both  th« 
care  and  the  wisdom  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of  its  various 
departments.  The  highest  fee  is  2d,  per  week.  The  teacher  is 
provided  with  a  dwelling-house,  has  a  yearly  salary  of  25/.,  and 
realizes  from  the  fees  upwards  of  20Z.  more.  The  mistress  of 
the  industrial  school  is  provided  with  a  dwelling-house,  and  has 
a  yearly  salary  of  20/.  :  she  was  trained  for  four  months  at  the 
Glasgow  Normal  Seminary.  In  addition  to  lessons  in  sewing 
and  knitting,  she  gives  her  pupils  lessons  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  sacred  geography.  The  number  in  attendance 
was  52^  and  the  highest  fee  2j^^.  per  week. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  this  district  and 
its  state  only'a  few  years  ago  is  very  striking.  There  then  existed, 
as  I  have  said  before,  no  valuable  means  of  instruction,  either 
secular  or  religious.  Veiy  many  of  the  adult  population  had 
never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  even  the  ordinary 
branches  of  reading  and  writing.  They  were  living  in  the  habitual 
neglect  of  religious  ordinances,  and  of  religious  truth  they  were  in 
general  profoundly  ignorant.  Their  disregard  for  the  former 
was  so  complete  that^  four  years  ago,  only  seven  persons  could  be 
brought  to  attend  a  meeting  held  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  ;  and  their  aversion  for  the  lessons  of  Christianity  was 
so  rooted  and  so  deep  that,  in  the  course,  of  sixteen  mouths,  four 
missionaries  abandoned  in  despair  the  task  of  reclaiming  them 
from  the  sordid  tastes  and  the  depraved  habits  by  whidi  they 
were  characterized.  The  members  of  the  Association,  however, 
hopeful  and  undiscouraged,  persevered,  and,  now,  these  ordinances 
are  regarded  by  numbers  with  becoming  reverence,  and  waited 
upon  with  all  diligence ;  these  lessons  are  listened  to  with  attentive 
gladness,  and  are  productive  of  their  own  peaceable  fruits. 

Two  hundred  persons  assemble  in  the  school-room  twice  every 
Sunday,  and  hear  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  The  prayer- 
meetings,  which  are  held  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday, — and  are  conducted  oy  the  members  of  the 
Association, — are  numerously  attended.  Upwards  of  300  pupils, 
from  the  age  of  three  to  twenty,  assemble  regularly  in  the  Sabbath 
schools  for  religious  instruction.      Three  Sible-classes  for  adults 
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number  95  pupils,  whose  ages  vary  from  15  to  25.  Nearly  150 
pupils  are  in  regular  attendance  on  the  day-school,  and  receive  the 
elements  of  a  sound  intellectual  instruction^  and  moral  and  religious 
training :  the  course  of  instruction  having  been  framed  by  those 
anxious  to  render  it  as  much  as  possible  corrective  of  the  evils  and 
supplementary  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  domestic  training,  with  the 
character  and  tendency  of  which  they  have  rendered  themselves 
intimately  acquainted.  And,  to  close  the  enumeration,  many,  both 
parents  and  children,  gladly  join  in  the  exercises  of  the  monthly 
meeting,  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
invoking  God*s  blessing  upon  all  the  means  in  operation  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  and  the  elevation  of  the  character 
of  the  district  population. 

Other  experiments,  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and 
followed  by  almost  equally  interesting  and  encouraging  results^ 
have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  These  experiments^ 
it  must  be  remembered,  have  been  conducted  among  classes  of 
the  population,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  living  in  prac- 
tical heathenism,  and  have  no  value  or  predisposition  for  instruo* 
tion  of  any  kind,  and  among  whom,  therefore,  the  simultaneous 
and  sustained  efforts  of  the  philanthropist,  the  missionary,  and 
the  teacher,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  even  a  very  limited 
portion  of  success. 

The  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  have  selected  as  the 
scene  of  their  operations  a  small  but  densely-peopled  dictriet  ia 
the  heart  of  the  city:  among  its  inhabitants, ''the  poorest  and 
most  neglected  classes  of  the  community,'*  they  have  established 
all  the  processes  of  a  home  mission;  and  their  labours  have 
already  been  abundantly  successful.  They  have  secured  the  re- 
gular attendance,  at  the  week-day  school^  of  upwards  of  140 
pupils,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  never  before  received  any 
instruction.  Eighty-two  of  them  pay  Id,  and  2d.  per  week,  while 
58,  whose  parents  have  been  found,  after  a  careful  and  strict 
inquiry,  unaole  to  afford  any  fee,  are  receiving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. The  pupils  are  arranged  in  two  sections :  the  junior  de-^ 
partment^  consisting  of  64  pupils,  receive  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  'Riese  sections  are  in  the 
school-room  at  separate  times,  and  their  studies  are  conducted  by 
separate  teachers.  The  senior  department  meet  from  nine  to 
half-past  ten,  and  from  twelve  to  two.  The  junior  from  half-past 
ten  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four  From  four  to  six  the  girls 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  in- 
dustrial work.  The  school-room  is  again  occupied  in  the  evening 
from  eiffht  to  ten,  by  a  class  of  70  pupils,  whose  a^es  vary  from 
12  to  24  years,  and  who  are  employed  in  work  throughout  the 
day.  The  branches  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  the  fee  charged  is  only  2d.  per  week. 

Similar  efforts  are  made,  and  with  eaual  effi<nenc^  and  supcess. 
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by  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heugh .  The  district  whicli 
they  have  chosen  for  cultivation  comprehends  several  of  the  lanes 
leading  from  the  High>street^  and  is  inhabited  b}'  many  of  the 
most  abandoned  characters.  The  school  superintended  and 
maintained  by  this  congregation  is  attended  by  143  pupils. 
They  are  arranged  in  two  sections,  the  junior  and  the  senior,  to 
€acfa  of  which  tiiere  is  a  teacher.  The  junior  section,  consisting 
of  80  pupils,  meet  from  half-past  nine  to  eleven,  and  from  half- 
past  two  till  four  o'clock,  and  receive  instructions  in  reading,  the 
fee  for  which  is  Irf.  per  week.  The  branches  taught  to  the 
senior  section,  which  consists  of  63  pupils,  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography;  the  weekly  fee  is  \d.  Between  four 
and  six,  the  girls  receive  industrial  instruction.  The  evening 
class  meet  from  eiffht  to  ten,  and  is  attended  by  87  pupils,  who 
are  occupied  in  worx  throughout  the  day.  The  class  is  arranged 
in  two  divisions ;  those  in  Uie  one,  in  number  38,  learn  to  read  ; 
those  in  the  other,  in  number  49,  learn  arithmetic  and  writing. 

Another  interesting  experiment,  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, has  been  made,  with  encouraging  success,  by  one  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Relief  Church,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay,  their  minister.  The  streets  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  place  of  worship  are  inhabited  by  the  very 
poorest  of  the  Glasgow  operatives,  and  to  this  population  a  mis- 
sionary has  been  employed  to  carry  the  lessons  of  Christianity, 
and  to  urge  them  upon  their  attention  and  acceptance.  A  school 
has  been  opened  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  ;  and  here  I 
found  assembled  upwards  of  80  pupils,  arranged  in  admirable 
order,  according  to  the  monitorial  system,  and  vigorously  and  in- 
telligently taught.  The  highest  fee  charged  was  only  \d.  weekly ; 
but,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents,  the  teacher  has  never 
obtained  from  100  pujnls  more  than  2^.  6c{.  per  week. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  efforts  made  to  reclaim  to  ttie 
decencies  and  proprieties  of  life  an « outcast  and  debased,  because  a 
hitherto  totally  neglected,  population.  And  it  is  after  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  made, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  principles  acted  on,  that  I  adopt  the 

rion  long  since  expressed,  that  ''while  the  profligacy  which 
ins  in  every  crowded  and  concentrated  mass  of  human  beings 
is  looked  upon  by  many  a  philanthropist  as  one  of  those  hopeless 
and  irreclaimable  distempers  of  the  body  politic  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy,  there  are  certain  practicable  arrangements  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  stay  the  growing  calamity  ;  and 
would^  by  the  perseverance  of  a  few  years,  land  us  in  a  purer  and 
a  better  generation.*'  A  full  development  of  the  precise  cha- 
racter and  tendency  of  the  arrangements  will  be  found  in  vol.  xiv. 
of  Dr.  Chalmers'  works.  The  singularly  powerful  and  beneficial 
effects  of  acting  on  the  principle  of  "Locality"  in  our  endeavours 
to  bring  the  masses  of  the  population  who  are  deeply  depraved 
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within  the  reach  of  inoral  and  reli^ous  influences^  and  to  secure  a 
sound  and  in  all  respects  a  suitable  education  for  their  children^ 
are  there  sketched  with  peculiar  exactness,  felicity,  and  wisdom. 
And  from  the  success  of  the  experiments  there  detailed,  and  of 
those  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  there  cannot,  I  think, 
be  a  doubt  that  similar  arrangements,  if  applied  in  suiBciently 
numerous  cases,  would  in  a  few.  years  achieve  the  amelioration,  if 
not  the  entire  regeneration,  of  the  whole  population. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  Report,  it  may  be  proper  to 
determine  with  more  minuteness  the  value  of  the  instruction  which 
is  commujdicated  in  the  schools  now  spoken  Of.  According  to  the 
principles  enunciated  in  my  introductory  remarks,  this  should  be 
tested  by  its  adaptation  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
classes  of  the  community  for  whom  it  has  been  provided.  This 
adaptation  again  depends  upon  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  upon  the  moral  and  religious  character  and 
professional  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  upon  the  steadiness  and 
efficiency  of  the  superintendence  exercised  over  all  the  operations. 

The  course  of  instruction  then  has  been  framed  by  men  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  condition  of  those  for  whom  it  is  in*- 
tended.  It  forms  part  of  a  compact  and  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  amelioration  of  a  particular  district,  and  it  is  made  to 
occupy  its  proper  place,  and  to  perform  its  appropriate  functions 
without  invading  the  sphere  or  impeding  the  movements  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  economy.  To  moral  training  and  religious 
instruction  peculiar  prominence  has  been  given ;  but  while  the«e 
are  the  primary  objects  of  attention,  both  departments  of  intel- 
lectual instruction  are^  carefully  attended  to,  much  useful  know- 
ledge  is  communicated,  and  the  natural  and  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties  is  both  assiduously  and  intelligently 
prosecuted.  It  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  awaken  and 
exercise  the  various  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  it  has  been  so  care- 
fully and  rationally  arranged  jhat  it  is  fitted  in  a  great  measure 
both  to  prevent  the  evils  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  social 
and  domestic  education.  The  teachers  are  men  of  high,  moral, 
and  religious  character,  and  of  considerable  professional  ability. 
Their  week-day  instructions  are  supplemented  by  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  sabbath  school ;  and  all  their  operations  are 
carefully  superintended  by  committees  of  excellent  and  intelligent 
men. 

II.  The  schools  which  form  the  subject  of  this  portion  of  the 
Report  are  of  three  sorts.  1st,  Endowed  or  subscript  ion-schools, 
in  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  given ;  2nd,  Subscription  or 
sessional  schools,  in  which  the  fees  are  2^.,  Zs.,  4«.,  and  5«.  per 
quarter;  and,  3rd,  Private  or  adventure  schools. 

1.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  private  or  adventure-schools 
I  shall  first  describe.  My  observations  are  ccmfined  to  those  of 
them  in  which  the  school-fees  range  between  2«.  and  6^.  per 
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quarter,  and  wfaich  are  attended  by  the  children  of  tradesmen,  of 
small  retail  dealers,  of  factory  operatives,  and  of  other  classes  of 
artisans.  The  ability  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  the  extent  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and,  in  general,  the 
eflbctiveness  and  value  of  the  education  bestowed  in  mis  class  of 
schools,  usually  bore  some  proportion  to  the  highness  or  lowness 
of  the  school-fees. 

Thus,  when  the  school-fees  were  3^ .,  4^.,  5^.,  or  6j.  per  quarter, 
the  pupils  were,  generally,  the  children  of  intelligent,  well-behaved, 
renpectable  parents.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  most  part 
included—- in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious 
instruction — English  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  And 
although  most  of  the  teachers  had  not  received  any  professional 
training,  and  were  unacquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  classifi- 
cation, yet  all  of  them  appeared  to  be  highly  respectable  men,  and 
quite  equal,  in  point  of  attainment  and  zeal,  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  I  visited  nine  of  these  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  was  895,  giving  nearly  100  as  the  average  attendance  at 
each  school.  The  yearly  income  of  the  teachers  varied  from  40/. 
to  100/. 

Almost  all  the  private  schools  in  which  the  fees  are  at  the  rate 
of  2«.  and  3^.  per  quarter,  are  almost  utterly  valueless.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  schools  were  visited ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  was 
1580,  giving  an  average  of  upwards  of  60  as  the  attendance  at 
each  school.  The  yearly  income  of  the  teachers,  afler  deducting 
what  they  had  to  miy  tor  the  rent  of  the  school-rooms,  &c.,  does 
not  exceed  30/.  These  schools  are  generally  held  in  small  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  unfurnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 
The  course  of  instruction  includes  nothing  but  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ;  and  these  are  most  imperfectly  taught.  Neither 
the  general  character,  nor  the  training  and  attainments  of  the 
teachers,  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  so  important  duties.  None 
of  the  recent  improvements  in  method  or  organization  were  prac- 
tised or  known,  and,  except  in  one  case,  no  endeavour  was  made  to 
combine  moral  and  religious  training  with  intellectual  instruction. 
Indeed,  in  none  of  them  was  the  importance  perceived  of  exercising 
the  faculties,  of  refining  the  tastes,  of  elevating  the  desires,  of  regu- 
lating the  conduct,  or  of  moulding  the  diameters  of  the  pupils. 
The  fees  were  generally  paid  weekly.  This  arrangement  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  improvident  habits,  by  the  igno- 
rance or  the  indifference,  by  the  dissoluteness,  or  the  poverty  of  the 
parents. 

This  class  of  private  or  adventure  schools,  then,  in  which  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  at  least  two  of  the  districts, 
of  Glasgow  are  educated,  cannot  be  compared,  in  effectiveness  or 
valuer  as  educational  means,  with  any  of  the  schools  already  de- 
•cribeil^.or  widi  the  endowed  or  subscription-schools  to  be  after- 
wards spoken  of.     The  intellectual  instruction  is  neither  so  rational 
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nor  so  comprehensive.  And  the  moral  and  religions  trairang  is 
not  only  most  imperfect,  but  it  does  not  even  tend  to  remedy  the 
evils  and  supply  the  numerous  defects  of  the  domestic  training  of 
the  pupils.  The  causes  of  their  inferiority  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  average  income  of  the  teachers  does  not  exceed  15^.  per 
week ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such  remuneration,  their 
attainments  should  generally  be  very  limited.  Their  skill  in  con- 
ducting the  processes  of  instruction  it  is  impossible  to  under-rate> 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  received  no  professional  train- 
ing. While  the  teacher  of  the  subscript  ion -school  is  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  the  comparative  publicity  of  his  labours,  and  is 
directed  and  encouraged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  the  visits 
of  the  members  of  the  school  committee,  and  by  the  consciousness 
that  upon  their  favourable  judgment  of  his  merits  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  both  his  professional  character  and  his  personal 
comfort,  the  private  or  adventure  teacher  prosecutes  his  labours 
without  either  direction  or  encouragement,  and  is  incited  to  dili- 
gence and  activity  only  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  by  a  desire  of  gam. 

2.  I  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  endowed  subscrip- 
tioi)-schools,in  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  given,  and  which  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  1200  children. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Glasgow  Schooh. — "  The  Highland 
Society  of  Glasgow  was  instituted  in  the  year  1 727,  at  a  meeting 
of  17  patriotic  individuals,  connected  with  the  Highlands  and  Isles 
of  Scotland.  The  object  of  the  Society  was  to  give  education, 
clothing,  and  trades  to  the  children  of  poor  Highlanders,  residing 
in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood. 

*'  In  the  year  1751,  the  Society  was  regularly  incorporated  by 
a  Seal  of  Cause,  from  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  at  this 
period  the  stock  of  the  Society  amounted  to  416/.  lis*  6id.  In 
the  year  1760,  the  Society  purchased  ground  in  Ai^yle*street,  on 
which  they  erected  the  Black  Bull  Inn  and  stables.  Very  ooQ"* 
siderable  sums  of  money  have  from  time  to  time  been  expended  on 
the  improvement  of  this  property,  which  now  yields  an  annual 
revenue  of  1200/. 

•'  In  conformity  with  the  original  intention,  the  Society  continued 
to  educate,  clothe,  and  put  to  trades  as  many  children  as  the  state 
of  their  fiinds  permitted.  Previous  to  the  year  1788,  the  boys 
under  the  charge  of  the  Society  were  sent  to  the  school  nearest 
their  residence,  and  a  sum  of  4/.  sterUng  was  paid  as  apprentice- 
fee  to  the  master  to  whom  they  were  severally  bound ;  but  after 
they  were  thus  bound,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attention  was 
paid  to  them  by  the  Society. 

"In  the  year  1788,  the  system  was  abolished;  the  Society  esta- 
blished schools  of  their  own;  the  premium  hitherto  given  as 
apprentice-fee  was  laid  out  in  clothing  the  boys  during  the  first 
three  years  of  their  apprenticeship  at  trades ;  by  this  means  a 
regular  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  night-school  was  secured. 
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♦*It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Society, 
During  the  first  24  years  of  its  existence,  the  number  of  children 
put  to  trades  did  not  exceed  two  each  year,  the  number  gradually 
increased  to  five,  and  six,  and  ten  annually,  advancing  as  the  funds 
permitted,  till,  in  the  year  1823,  the  directors  were  enabled  to  take 
20  boys  under  their  charge  to  be  clothad  and  put  to  trades,  and  for 
education  at  night-schools,  exclusive  of  90  children  attending  the 
day-schools,  which  they  had  established  for  the  education  of  children 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

"  In  the  year  1827^  the  Society  opened  an  additional  school  for 
girls  from  8  to  12  years  of  age,  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
ftewing,  knitting,  and  other  industrial  work.  This  school  was 
attended  in  the  first  instance  by  about  35  children,  all  clothed  by 
the  Society. 

^''  In  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  additional  schools,  and  the 
yearly  increasing  applications  for  admittance,  the  Society  pur- 
chased ground  in  Mont  rose-street,  and  thereon  erected  very 
commodious  and  elegant  buildings,  to  which  all  the  schools  were 
removed  in  the  year  1831.  These  buildings  have  since  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  they  now  constitute  one  of  the  most 
complete  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  city^  affording  ac- 
commodation of  the  very  best  description  for  three  day-schools 
for  boys,  and  another  day-school  for  girls,  and  two  evening-schools ; 
also,  suitable  accommodation  for  the  mistress  of  the  female-school 
and  officer  of  the  Society.  These  buildings  have  cost  a  sum  not 
much  short  of  4000/. 

''  The  average  number  of  cliildren  in  attendance  at  the  day- 
schools  during  the  last  year  has  been,  233  boys  and  204  girls; 
and  of  the  latter,  70  are  under  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  female  industry,  and  clothed  by  the  Society.  In  the  evening- 
school  the  average  number  of  scholars  has  been  154,  of  whom 
112  are  apprentices,  and  clothed  by  the  Society.  There  are  also 
42  additional  boys  under  indentures  to  trades,  who  have  b^en 
clothed  and  educated  by  the  Society  during  the  first  three  years 
of  their  apprenticeship ;  so  that,  for  the  present  year,  the  Society 
have  had  387  boys  and  204  girls  attending  schools^  and  (including 
the  apprentices  attending  school)  154  boys  at  trades  under 
indentures,  giving  a  total  of  633  boys  and  girls  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
institution."* 

The  day-schools  are  attended  by  upwards  of  400  pupils,  who 
are  distributed  in  somewhat  equal  proportions  among  one  female 
and  three  male  teachers.  The  pupils  generally  enter  the  school 
when  about  seven  years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the 
first  three  yeara  of  their  attendance  includes  English  reading, 
grammar,   geography,  and   religious    instruction.      During  this 

*  Report  of  the  Society. 
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period  they  are  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  the  two  teachers 
of  English ;  and  receive  no  instruction  either  in  writing  or  arith- 
metic. When  they  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  more 
elementary  branches,  the  boys  are  transferred  to  the  class-room  of 
the  teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  to  the  industrial 
department  The  mtellectual  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the 
industrial  school  is  not  neglected.  They  assemble  at  10  a.m.  ; 
between  10  and  11  they  receive  from  the  schoolmistress  religious 
instruction,  which  consists  of  Scriptural  reading,  and  the  repetition 
and  explanation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  They  are  arranged, 
according  to  their  proficiency  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  into  three 
sections.  Between  11  and  12,  one  section  receive  from  the  teacher 
of  writing  and  arithmetic  their  lessons  in  these  branches.  The 
second  section  are  similarly  occupied  between  one  and  two,  and 
the  third,  between  two  and  three.  They  are  thus  under  in- 
struction four  hours  daily:  one  hour  they  are  employed  in 
receiving  religious  instruction ;  one  in  getting  their  writing  and 
arithmetic  lesson;  and  two  hours  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other 
industrial  work.  There  are  upwards  of  70  boys  in  the  writing  and 
arithmetic  departments ;  one  hour  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction 
and  English  reading;  one  hour  to  writing,  and  two  hours  to 
arithmetic.  In  their  arithmetical  studies  they  form  four  classes, 
each  class  containing  from  14  to  20  pupils.  The  two  senior  classes, 
whose  average  age  was  1 1,  were  working  sums  in  the  simple  rules. 
The  third  class— average  age  12 — had  mastered  the  compound 
rules.  The  senior  class  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Practice  and 
Simple  Interest.  Sacred  music  is  taught  to  all  the  pupils  on  the 
evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
singularly  philanthropic  and  enlightened  society  are  the  evening- 
schools.  These  are  attended  by  upwards  of  150  lads,  who  are 
apprenticed  to  trades,  and  are  of  course  occupied  throughout  the 
day.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  Scriptural  km)wledge, 
English  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  junior  division — 
average  age  14— read  with  difficulty,  and  had  a  most  imperfect 
acquauitance  with  Scripture.  Few  knew  anything  about  arith- 
metic ;  many  could  not  write ;  and  all  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
grammar  and  geography.  The  senior  pupils  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and,  under  the  very  able  and  skilful 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  were  making  rapid  progress  in 
these  branches.  They  attend  two  hours  each  Sabbath  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  religious  instruction,  and  afterwards  accompany 
the  teacher  to  church.  Certain  directors  are  annually  appointed 
to  visit  them  at  their  trades,  to  inquire  as  to  the  treatment  which 
they  receive  from  their  employers  the  progress  they  make,  and 
their  general  character  and  conduct.  A  Report  on  each  of  these 
points  is  annually  submitted  to  the  general  body  of  the  directors. 

HutchesQiii  Hospital  Schooh.^^Tbh  institution  was  founded 
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and  endowed  in  1639  and  164 1^  by  George  and  Thomas  Hutcbe- 
son,  writers^  Glasgow.  The  original  endowment  was  for  the 
support  of  no  more  than  12  old  men  and  12  boys^  and  the  sum 
origiuajly  bequeathed  was  3816/.  13«.  4d,  The  funds  of  the 
hospital  have  been  greatly  increased  by  subsequent  mortifications, 
by  aonations,  legacies,  and  good  management,  so  that  the  patrons 
have  not  only  increased  tho  number  of  old  men  and  boys,  but  have 
extended  the  benefit  of  the  charity  to  women. 

The  schools  attached  to  the  hospital  claim  from  me  a  detailed 
notice.  Elegant  and  commodious  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Crown-street,  Gorbals.  There  are  at  present  154  boys  at  the 
school.  They  are  admitted  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age, 
and  are  allowed  to  remain  five  years.  During  this  period  they  are 
supplied  with  books,  clotliing,  &c.,  and  each  boy  receives  in  addition 
2/.  yearly.  There  are  two  masters:  the  head-master  has  a 
dwelling-house,  and  a  yearly  salary  of  120/. ;  the  junior  master 
has  a  salary  of  80/.  without  a  dwelling-house. 

The  school  opens  at  half-past  nine,  with  praise  and  prayer ;  after 
which  the  roll  is  called,  and  the  business  of  the  day  commenced. 

The  junior  division  of  the  school,  consisting  of  upwards  of  80  boys, 
is  taught  in  a  separate  school-room  by  the  junior  master.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  English  reading,  writing,  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  arithmetic,  elementary  grammar,  geography,  and 
religious  instruction.  The  pupils  were  arranged  in  two  classes : 
the  junior  class  read  the  New  Testament,  the  senior  read  the  Bible, 
and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson's  Collection.  They  were  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  various  branches  of  study. 

The  senior  pupils  were  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  head  master.  The  business  commenced  with  the  repetition  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  All  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  one  large 
class.  A  thoroughly  accurate  repetition  of  all  the  various  questions 
was  enforced,  and  numerous  expedients  were  adopted,  to  ascertain 
in  the  least  possible  time,  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  by  each 
boy  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  of  the  day.  Instead  of 
demanding  from  each  the  repetition  of  the  whole  answer,  the 
master  confined  this  exercise,  in  the  first  instance,  almost  entirely  to 
those  whose  want  of  preparation  he  suspected.  When  these  had 
repeated  the  whole  answer,  each  boy  in  the  class,  in  his  turn,  re- 
peated clause  about,  so  that  the  roaster,  while  securing  thorough 
preparation,  even  from  the  most  careless,  had  a  ^ufiBcient  guarantee 
for  the  diligence  of  all.  Not  more  than  a  few  minutes  were  thus 
occupied,  the  remainder  of  the  time  appropriated  to  this  book  was 
employed  in  explaining  the  terms  used,  in  illustrating  the  various 
statements,  in  tracing  the  logical  connexion  between  them,  in  ad«> 
ducing  and  explaining  the  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  they 
were  based,  and  in  thereby  lodging  in  the  mind  an  accurate 
apprehension  of  the  various  doctrines  inculcated.  The  whole  of 
the  analysis  and  explanation  was  skilfully  given* 
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The  pupils  were  now  arranged  in  three  divisions  for  ttieir  leasok- 
in  arithmetic.     Each  division  was  seated  before   a  blade  boards' 
under  the  care  of  a  monitor^  and  the  master,  by  his  active  and  ' 
skilful  management,   contrived   to  keep  all  diligently  and  most  • 
usefully  employed.    The  junior  division  were  working  sums  in  the 
simple  rules ;  the  middle  division,  sums  in  the  compound  rules; 
Avliile  the  senior  division  had  gone  as  far  as  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions.     The  master,  before  proceeding  to  exercise  tliis  class 
in  working  sums,  examined  them  upon  the  general  principles  of. 
arithmetical  science,  tested  their  knowledge  of  the  general  theory  of 
numbers,  and  exercised  them  in  the  investigation  and  demonstration 
of  the  principle  of  Proportion.     The  examination  was  minute,  and 
severely  strict ;  but  the  master  had  confidence  in  the  training  and 
powers  of  his  pupils,  and  the  r&sult  showed  that  that  confidence 
was   not  misplaced.      I   have   seldom   seen  this    branch    more 
admirably  taught.     About  an  hour  and  a  half  was  devoted  to  k 
daily. 

The  pupils  were  occupied  in  writing  between  twelve  and  one. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  teaching  it.  The  ocmv- 
books  were  well  and  carefully  kept,  and  the  style  of  penmanship 
was  good. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  English  reading,  and  the  collateral 
branches — grammar  and  geography.  For  these  branches  the 
upils  were  arranged  in  two  classes ;  the  senior  class  read  Macul- 
och's  'Course  of  Reading;'  the  junior^  the  'Fifth  Irish  School- 
book."  They  were  examined  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons. 
They  traced  with  accuracy  the  derivations  of  the  most  difficult 
with  words.  They  pointed  out  and  characterized  the  various  figures 
of  speech  occurring  in  the  poetical  lessons.  They  were  acquainted 
the  various  kinds  of  verse,  could  scan  with  facility  the  more  com- 
mon measures,  and  parsed  the  most  difficult  passages,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  with  general  accuracy.  Their  geographical  knowledge, 
though  not  very  extensive,  was  minute  and  most  accurate.  Their 
Scriptural  knowledge,  too,  was  most  satisfactory.  It  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  that  while  the  master's  attention  was  occupied  with 
the  senior  divisk)n,  the  junior  class  was  kept  in  full  operation  by  a 
monitor  between  12  and  13  years  of  age. 

Tirades*  Scliooh — This  school  was  established  in  1808,  and  is 
supported  by  certain  rates  of  contribution  from  each  of  the  fourteen 
incorporated  trades.  Each  incorporation  has  the  right  to  send  so 
many  pupils,  who  must  be  the  children  of  trades*  burgesses. 
Before  a  child  can  be  admitted,  he  must  be  seven  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  attended  another  seminary  for  at  least  nve  months.  In 
this  school  1 50  boys  and  girls  receive  a  good  education. 

The  junior  division  of  the  school  is  taught  in  a  separate  class- 
room by  the  assistant  master,  and  consists  of  100  pufHls.  They 
ara  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  youngest  class  of  15  pupils  read 
with  considerable   fluency^  had  committed  to  memory  Watfs's 
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Hymns,  and  could  repeat  a  few  of  the  ques  ns  in  the  Shorter 
Catachism.  Their  average  age  was  between  seven  and  eight  years. 
The  second  class,  of  48  boys  and  37  girls,  read  together  in  the 
Bible  and  Collection.  The  more  advanced  section  of  the  class  re- 
cdred  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  had  also  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Palestine. 

The  senior  division  of  the  school,  consisting  of  upwards  of  80 
pupils,  formed  one  large  class,  and  was  taught  oy  the  head  master. 
They  read  MacuUoch  s  '  Course  of  Reading,'  and  received  lessons 
English  grammar,  in  geography,  and  English  composition.  In 
theur  arimmetical  studies  they  formed  two  classes.  The  junior 
were  working  sums  in  the  compound  rules,  the  senior  in  Simple 
and  Compound  Proportion.  All  the  pupils  in  the  senior  class, 
and  those  in  the  advanced  section  of  the  junior,  learned  to  write. 
Sinffing  was  taught  by  a  music-teacher,  according  to  HuUah's 
metnod. 

Maclachlan*8  Free  School. — ^The  late  Mr.  John  Maclachlan, 
of  Calcutta,  by  his  will,  dated  20th  August,  1819,  mortified  the 
reversion  of  his  property  and  efiects  to  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  children,  male  and 
female,  of  poor  Highlanders.  A  commodious  building  has  been 
erected  at  the  head  of  John-street,  containing  industrial  and 
juvenile  class-rooms,  with  dwelling-houses  for  the  teachers.  There 
are  200  boys  and  ^irls  educated  in  the  schools.  They  are  also 
supplied  with  books  and  all  other  school  apparatus.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  singing.  The  pupils  are  arranged  in 
eight  classes,  under  monitors.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  each  of  the  above  branches. 

The  junior  division  of  the  school  were  rapidly  acquiring  the 
power  of  reading.  Attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  course.  The  senior 
division  read  with  great  accuracy,  and  with  considerable  elegance 
and  taste.  They  were  regularly  exercised  in  writing  to  dictation. 
They  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  English  grammar^  and 
could  parse  with  facility  the  easier  passages  in  their  lesson-books. 
Their  geographical  knowledge  was  not  extensive,  but  the  general 
prineipfes  of  tne  science  had  been  explained  to  them,  and  they  had 
a  somewhat  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  their  own 
country.  Upwards  of  80  were  receiving  instruction  in  writing  and 
arithmetic;  in  the  latter  branch  many  had  made  considerable 
progpress.  They  could  work  sums  in  Practice  and  Interest ;  and 
a  few  were  acquainted  with  Proportion,  and  possessed  some  skill 
in  working  the  more  simple  problems  in  Mensuration. 

There  were  upwards  of  60  girls  in  the  industrial  school.     In 

addition    to  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  industrial  work,  they 

received  lessons  in  readings  and  were  made  to  repeat  the  Shorter 

Catechism.     About  twenty  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  this 
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department  receive  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  from  the 
teacher  of  the  juvenile  school. 

There  is  also  an  evening-class  for  young  men,  ranging  in  age 
from  12  to  20,  and  employed  throughout  the  day  in  work.  It 
numbers  at  present  100  pupils,  60  of  whom  are  taught  gratis. 
They  are  supplied  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  with  books^  slates, 
and  writing  materials.  The  branches  taught  are,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  book-keeping. 

Gardners  Charity  School — Tliis  school  was  founded  and 
endowed  from  funds  left  (3000/.)  by  Mr.  Gardner,  a  manufac- 
turer in  Glasgow,  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  The  school 
is  held  in  an  apartment  of  a  dwelling-house.  It  is  sufficiently 
commodious,  and  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  necessary 
apparatus.  Upwards  of  70  children  are  here  educated.  They 
are  received  into  the  school  when  between  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  three  years.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  very  limited.  In  addition  to  religious  instruction, 
it  embraces  only  reading  and  writing.  The  children  are  sup* 
plied  with  books,  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  They  are  also  provided 
with  shoes  and  stockings.  The  teacher  has  a  yearly  salary 
of  701 

Macfarlane  Free  School. — ^The  school-room  is  substantial  and 
commodious,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  play-ground.  It 
was  built  and  endowed  from  funds  left  by  Mi*s.  Waddell  of  Stone- 
field,  whose  maiden  name  was  Macfarlane,  for  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  poor  girls.  They  are  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  charity  when  between  the  age  of  seven  and  eight 
years,  and  are  allowed  to  continue  three  years.  They  are 
mstructed  in  English  reading,  and  writine ;  in  sewing,  knitting, 
and  other  sorts  of  female  industrial  work.  The  number  originally 
instructed  in  this  seminary  was  40.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there 
were  67  present.  The  pupils  are  required  to  provide  their  own 
books.  The  schoolmistress  has  a  yearly  salary  of  25/.,  and  is 
provided  with  a  good  dwelling-house  of  four  apartments. 

3.  It  only  I'emains  to  notice  the  schools  to  which  those  parents 
among  the  poorer  classes  who  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  a 
sound  and  good  education,  generally  send  their  children.  They 
are  either  subscription-schools,  superintended  by  managers  or 
trustees,  or  are  connected  with  particular  religious  congregations, 
and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  respective  kirk  sessions. 
Seven  belong  to  the  former  class,  and  are  attended  by  1300 
pupils;  and  ten  to  tlie  latter,  attended  by  1350  pupils.  Instead 
of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  each  school,  which  would  render 
much  repetition  almost  unavoidable,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
submit  the  accompanying  Report  on  the  St.  Enoch's  Sessional 
School,  with  which  I  have  been  furnished  by  the  able  and  zealous 
teacher,  as  presenting,  but  in  a  most  favourable  light,  the  general 
characteristics  of  all. 
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Mr.  Osborne^s  school,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  I  have  anywhere  seen.  The  external  arrangements  were 
admirable.  The  classification  was  regulated  by  the  soundest 
pfrindples.  The  best  methods  were  employed.  The  course  of 
instruction  was  rational  and  comprehensive.  The  various  branches 
were  tau ght  in  the  most  skilfu  1  manner.  The  n umerous  expedients^ 
which  were  adopted  to  impart  to  the  various  school-exercises  the 
proper  amount  of  interest,  were  both  ingenious  and  philosophical, 
and  the  results  appeared  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
To  the  examination  of  this  Report  I  invite  the  special  attention 
of  the  teachers  of  elementary  promiscuous  schools.  As  no  diffi* 
culty  will  be  found  in  perceiving  the  principle  regulating  even  the 
minutest  arrangement,  I  abstain  from  any  expository  remarks. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  17  schools  now  spoken  of  are  con- 
ducted on  principles  similar  to  those  by  which  Mr.  Osborne  is 
?]ided.  The  course  of  instruction  is  generally  as  comprehensive, 
he  arrangements,  in  several,  are  not  greatly  dissimilar.  The 
teachers,  if  not  equally  able,  accomplished,  and  skilful,  are^  for  the 
most  part,  as  zealous  and  conscientious.  And  the  attainments  of 
their  pupils  are  nearly  as  extensive  and  valuable.  Speaking 
generally  of  the  education  given  in  these  schools,  it  seems  fitted  in 
a  great  measure  to  abide  the  criterion  by  which,  as  was  stated 
in  my  introductory  remarks,  it  should  be  tested. 
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Schooly  Glasffow. 

The  branches  taught  are  English^  English  grammar,  geography, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping.  Each  branch  is  taught  at  a 
separate  hour,  so  that  the  pujnls  receive  all  the  advantages  of  a 
school  set  apart  for  one  branch ;  the  school,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  thus  becomes  an  English  school,  a  writing-school,  &c. 

Employment  of  Time. — From  9  to  10,  writing  is  taught ;  from 
10  to  12,  English;  from  12  to  1,  arithmetic;  from  1  to 2,  writing 
(junior  class)  ;  from  2  to  3,  grammar  and  geography ;  from  1  to  3, 
English,  &c.,  in  lower  apartments.  The  school  consists  of  two 
fiats. 

Engiish  School — ^The  whole  pupils  in  English  may  be  viewed 
as  four  divisions.  Each  division  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
classes,  and  each  class  marks  a  different  degree  of  improvement. 
In  the  highest  division,  there  are  six  classes ;  in  the  next,  five ;  in 
the  next,  eight ;  and  in  the  lowest  division,  thirteen.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  each  class  may  vary  according  to  circumstances :  in  the 
highest  division,  there  may  be  eighteen ;  in  the  two  junior  divisions, 
seldom  above  twelve ;  sometimes  as  low  as  four  or  five.  If  a  class  of 
twelve,  for  example,  is  backward,  it  is  broken  into  two  classes,  with 
six  in  each ;  and  by  this  means  they  receive  the  services  of  two 
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monitors ;  and  not  only  so^  but  each  pupil's  work  is  doubled,  for 
each  speaks  once  every  six  words ;  whereas,  each  spoke  only  once 
in  twelve  before.  This  plan  is  acted  on  much,  so  much  soy  indeed, 
that  there  are  few  classes  in  which  one  or  two  are  not  doing  double 
work ;  and>  by  adopting  this  plan,  we  seldom  require  to  tura  a 
pupil  from  a  higher  into  a  lower  class.  It  also  helps  wonderfully 
to  maintain  a  uniformity  of  progress  amongst  the  members  of  a 
class,  and  this  is  an  object  which  we  deem  of  great  importance. 

When  a  number  of  children,  say  twenty-one,  begin  the  alphabet 
together,  I  divide  them  into  seven  classes  of  three  in  each,  and  set  a 
monitor  to  each  of  these — generally  a  young  boy  or  girl  who  has 
never  had  a  class  before.  Five  letters  are  appointed  for  the  first 
day*s  lesson ;  the  children  do  not  say  the  letters  all  at  once»  that 
produces  listlessness  and  noise.  Let  the  five  letters  be  a,  h,  c,  oi,  o  ; 
the  first  child  says  a,  the  next  A,  the  third  child  c,  the  first  m^ 
and  so  on.  Five  other  letters  are  required  next  day ;  and  on  the 
third  day  these  ten  letters  are  revised ;  on  the  fourth  day,  five  fresh 
letters  are.required  ;  on  the  fifth,  the  fifteen  letters  are  revised,  and 
so  on.  In  this  way  the  alphabet  is  mastered  in  about  ten  days. 
The  seven  classes  now  become  four.  Among  this  number  there  may 
be  three  who  are  rather  backward ;  in  that  case  these  three  form  a 
class  by  themselves ;  the  other  eighteen  form  three  classes,  with  six  in 
each.  It  may  happen,  during  next  step,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
eighteen  become  backward,  and  one  or  two  of  the  three  become 
forward ;  in  that  case  they  change  places,  or,  as  more  frequently 
happens,  the  three  become  as  forward  as  the  rest,  and  then  the 
twenty-one  form  three  classes  with  seven  in  each.  A  book  is  put 
into  the  hand  of  each  as  soon  as  the  alphabet  is  mastered,  and 
the  first  lesson  is  to  instruct  the  child  how  to  hold  his  book  on  his 
left  hand,  and  to  point  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right.  When 
each  can  hold  his  book  and  keep  his  finger  accurately  at  the  first 
word,  they  are  taught  to  point  or  keep  the  place.  The  monitor 
says  ''  Go  to  the  next  word,"  and  looks  round  the  class  to  see 
that  each  finger  is  moved  accordingly.  If  the  child  cannot  do  it, 
the  monitor  puts  his  finder  kindly  to  the  place.  Bvery  finger 
being  now  at  the  word,  the  children  are  allowed  to  look  at  it  for 
a  little.  The  monitor  again  repeats  his  command,  **  Go  to  the 
next  word,*'  and  proceeds  as  before,  till  the  children  can  point  to 
the  next  word  at  command.  During  this  lesson  the  children  are 
not  allowed  to  pronounce  or  join  the  letters.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  a  child  can  keep  the  place  during  the  business  of  his  class, 
he  derives  benefit  when  the  others  say,  as  well  as  when  he  says 
the  lesson  himself;  besides,  it  imparts  a  cheerfulness  to  the  child 
which  he  does  not  in  other  circumstances  evince.  This  practice 
of  keeping  the  finger  at  the  place  is  pursued  in  all  the  classes^ 
even  in  the  highest  It  causes  the  pupil  to  concentrate  his  atten«- 
tion,  prevents  him  from  running  into  mischief,  and  saves  the  master 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  punishing.    In  a  large  dirision^ 
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the  master  must  of  course  walk  about  to  see  that  each  finger  is 
at  the  place,  but  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  increased  attention 
and  diminished  offences. 

The  children  now  begin  to  join  the  letters,  and  six  words,  such 
as  lo,  ffOy  are  required  die  first  day.  The  first  child  joins  the  letters 
in  the  first  word,  and  the  monitor  pronounces  the  word,  after 
which  they  all  join  the  letters  and  pronounce  the  word  once 
together.  The  monitor  then  says  ^*  Next  word,'*  and  sees  that 
every  finger  is  moved  to  it.  The  next  child  joins  the  letters  in  the 
next  word ;  the  monitor  pronounces ;  then  they  all  join  and  pro- 
nounce once,  and  so  on.  This  is  done  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  they  may  ^et  three  or  four  lines  for  a  lesson,  and  spell  and 
pronounce  word  about  without  the  whole  class  repeating  it  together. 
They  come  now  to  words  of  three  letters,  and  the  same  process 
is  carried  on.  Th^  are  not  allowed  to  read  any  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  and  by  that  time  they  can  spell  pretty  rapidly. 
The  monitor  is  obliged  to  say, ''  Next  word,"  and  see  that  each 
finger  is  to  it  till  the  children  can  do  it  perfectly  without  such 
attention  on  his  part.  He  is  also  required  to  join  the  letters  and 
pronounce  the  word  after  each  child,  to  instil  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation. It  often  happens  that  one  or  two  voices  are  weak  and 
imperfect,  not  having  been  trained  properly;  and  but  for  the 
monitors  coming  over  the  word  in  this  way,  the  rest  of  the  class 
would  not  hear,  and  could  not  keep  the  place.  Lessons  of  from 
six  to  eight  lines  are  now  given,  and  the  pupils  spell  all  the  words 
the  one  day,  and  read  a  line  each  the  next :  they  read  it  back* 
wards,  too.  The  four  classes  now  form  two ;  the  best  compose 
the  larger  class,  say  twelve ;  and  the  nine  inferior  aro  kept  togetner, 
so  that,  if  possible,  by  the  extra  work  (formerly  explained),  they 
may  keep  pace  with  the  twelve. 

The  example  here  given  of  the  management  of  these  twenty-one 
may  serve  as  a  general  explanation  of  our  principles  of  manage- 
ment, even  in  the  higher  classes.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how* 
ever,  that  what  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  these  twenty-one 
would  happen  in  every  case.  Sometimes  a  few  shoot  far  a-head  of 
the  rest ;  and  they  are  constantly  shifted  to  a  higher  class,  as  they 
become  fit.  In  all  the  classes,  we  proceed  upon  the  plan  of  getting 
a  small  lesson,  but  setting  it  well ;  accordingly  the  rest  of  the 
classes  in  this  first  division  have  lessons  varying  from  ten  to  six- 
teen lines  of  an  initiatory  book.  They  first  spell  word  about 
until  they  can  do  it  rapidly ;  then  read  word  about ;  then  read 
the  sentences ;  then  read  them  backwards.  Promiuenoe  is  always 
given  to  an  unusual  or  difficult  word,  by  causing  the  pupils  to 
spell  and  pronounce  it  more  frequently :  this  brings  them  to  the 
second  or  Testament  division,  and  by  this  time  they  can  read  it 
with  little  help. 

In  this  division  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Gospels  is  read  daily; 
the  portion  varies  from  five  to  ten  verses  in  the  various  classes. 
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In  preparing  this  lesson,  the  pupils  pronounce  the  word  alone>  and 
spell  only  those  words  which  they  cannot  pronounce.     Trappings. 
or  the  taking  of  places,  is  maintained  in  sJl  the  classes.    When 
a  word,  however,  occurs  at  which  one  stammers,  the  attention 
of  the  whole  class  is  called  to  it,  and  one  here  and  there  desired 
to  spell  and  pronounce  it  till  the  class  become  iamiliar  with  it. 
And  those  in  the  class  who  are  most  backward  are  particularly 
chosen  to  spell  and  pronounce  such  words.     This  plan  of  calliDg- 
the  '*'  dead  weight"  into  action  is  pursued  through  all  the  classes 
and  branches.     The  whole  Testament  division,  though  consisting' 
of  various  classes,  have  the  same  portion  of  Scripture,  that  is  to 
say,  are  at  the  same  place.     A  class  having  a  lesson  of  five  verses, 
misses  five  verses  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  a  class  having  ten 
verses^  the  reason  for  doing  this  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  forenoon's 
lesson,  the  more  obvious  parts  of  the  lesson  are  explained.     In 
this  way  each  class  receives  more  or  less  benefit  by  one  explana- 
tion ;  whereas,  if  the  classes  read  various  parts,  various  explana- 
tions would  be  useless  waste  of  time.     The  words  in  the  first  or 
second  verse  are  given  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  to  be  learned  at 
home ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  each  pupil  has  to  spell  a  word  in 
the  verse  that  he  reads.     Having  read  his  verse,  he  closes  his 
book,  and  the  monitor  gives  him  any  word  to  spell;  if  he  fiuls, 
he  is  allowed   to  look  to  his  book,  and  then   spell   it.    One 
question  from  the  Catechism  is  required  fi*om  this  division  every 
morning,  and  it  is  read  over  carefully  to  the  class  by  the  monitor 
the  previous  afternoon.     A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  knowledge 
is  communicated  to  these  two  divisions,  in  the  shape  of  galleiy- 
lessons.     Bible  and  natural  history,  music,  arithmetic,  tables,  &c., 
take  a  prominent  place. 

The  next  division  read  the  Bible  and  '  Fourth  Irish  Collection  *: 
the  lessons  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding 
division,  only  they  are  larger  and  more  difficult;  and  an  increased 
decree  of  attention  is  paid  to  meaning  of  words,  &c.  Their 
style  of  reading  is  also  more  attended  to.  It  is  attended  to  from 
the  beginning ;  but  in  this  division,  as  the  pupils  can  read  tolerably, 
it  becomes  more  developed  under  proper  treatment:  when  the 
lesson  can  be  illustrated  by  a  map,  or  picture,  it  is  so  done.  In 
repeatiner  the  Catechism  in  the  morning  m  this  division,  they  have 
also  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  employed 
in  it. 

In  the  fourth  or  highest  division,  the  pupils  are  thoroughly 
drilled  into  the  knowledge  of  all  that  comes  before  them ;  the 
various  meanings  of  words,  and  their  various  applications,  are 
attended  to ;  phrases  are  also  explained  when  they  occur.  Every 
pupil,  before  leaving  this  division,  must  be  able  to  spell  every  word 
of  common  use  in  tlie  language,  and  know  its  meaning ;  and  to 
attain  this  end,  a  portion  of  spelling— say  about  thirty  large  words, 
or  fixwn  sixty  to  ninety  small  ones—out  of  a  dasaified  spelling* 
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beoki  is  fequired  daily ;  and  also  all  the  words  in  the  reading- 
lesson.  In  hearing  the  spelling,  if  a  pupil  makes  a  slip,  he  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  spell  a  number  of  other  words;  and  if 
successful  in  them,  he  retains  his  place.  Sometimes  the  pupils 
spell  letter  about,  and  sometimes  spell  all  the  words  in  a  sentence, 
as  if  writing  them.  The  lessons  are  not  large — from  sixty  to 
eighty  lines.  The  words,  &c.,  that  the  master  thinks  necessary  to 
be  studied  by  the  pupil,  are  marked  by  each  with  a  pencil ;  and 
he  is  required  to  bring  the  meanings  of  such  words,  written  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  next  day :  care  is  taken  to  select  those  words  on 
which  the  explanation  of  the  lesson  more  immediately  depends. 
The  substance  of  the  lesson  is  also  elucidated  catechetically ;  and 
each  lesson  is  revised,  till  the  pupils  become  so  familiar  with  them 
as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them  without  the  book.  The  lessons 
embrace  all  the  subjects  contained  in  the  ^ Fifth  Irish  Book': 
Hartley's  '  Oratorical  Class-book '  is  used  as  a  finishing  book  in 
elegant  reading. 

In  studying  history,  for  example,  a  number  of  questions,  which 
will  exhibit  such  history  categorically,  are  put ;  and  the  pupils,  with 
their  books  before  ttiem,  are  required  to  answer  them  in  the 
language  of  the  book.  Next  day  they  bring  them  written  out  in 
a  separate  book,  and  numbered.  The  writing  of  these  questions 
answers  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  this,  that  each  pupil  has  a 
history  of  his  own  making,  as  it  were.  These  exercises  are 
used  as  text-books :  they  are  also  exercised  in  words  having  the 
same  sound,  but  different  spelling  and  signification. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction.  The  doctrines  contained  in  any 
portion  of  Scripture  are  separated,  and  the  leading  incidents 
marked  and  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Reflections 
suited  to  the  occasion  are  also  briefly  suggested.  Almost  every 
other  lesson  furnishes  opportunities  for  advice  and  instruction  in 
morality  and  religion,  and  is  improved  accordingly.  The  Cate- 
chism of  our  Church  is  heard  every  morning,  and  explained ;  the 
bearing  that  one  question  has  upon  another ;  and  also  one  part  of 
the  Catechism  upon  another  part  is  particularly  noticed,  so  that 
the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  it  as  a  digest  of  Christian 
principle  and  Christian  practice,  and  not  as  a  puzzling  exercise  of 
memory. 

In  teaching  English  grammar,  the  lesson  that  is  given  to-day 
as  a  task  for  to-morrow  is  explained  till  every  one  understancb 
the  meaning  of  it.  In  this  way  it  not  uufrequently  happens 
that  when  any  one- forgets  the  exact  expression  used  in  his  book, 
he  can  supply  words  of  his  own,  from  understanding  liie  meaning 
of  his  lesson.  Each  part  is  thoroughly  mastered  before  proceeding 
to  another:  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  verb,  the  pupil  is 
required  to  write  out  various  verbs  in  all  their  moods  and  tenses, 
till  be  is  perfectly  at  homa  in  it;  and  then  he  gets  some  oth«r 
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exercises  to  write  at  home-— even  if  it  should  be  a  reiteraiioii 
of  somethmg   he  already  knows — ^as  the  parsing  of  a  simple 
sentence^  &c.     When  the  pupil  has  to  write  something  at  home,  the 
master  knows  whether  it  is  done  or  not ;  when  the  pupil  is  to  study, 
he  is  often  deceived.     In  teaching  a  knowledge  of  syntax^  the 
sentences  that  are  used  to  illustrate  the  rule  are  taken  to  pieces,  as 
it  were,  and  reconstructed;  and  the  dependence  that  one  word 
has  upon  another  clearly  shown.     Example — ^rule  16th,  Lennie*s 
Grammar — ''  I  am  the  man  who  maintain  that  principle;*'  the 
pupil  corrects  it  by  saying,  *'  maintains ;"  then  he  says, «' « I'  and 
'  man*  are  the  two  antecedents  of  different  persons ;  '  I '  is  first,  and 
*  man'  third ;  '  who'  agrees  with  *  man '  by  rule,  and  is  third  person 
by  rule  15th;  and  *  maintains'  agrees  with  *  who'  by  rule  first." 
The  boy's  previous  knowledge  is  always  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  lesson^   when  practicable.      An  incessant   revising  and  re- 
explaining,  and  illustrating  the  same  things,  must  be  kept  up  till 
all  the  pupils  are  conversant  with  the  subject.     Each  pupil  in 
grammar  writes  a  page  in  syntax  that  has  been  corrected  the 
previous  day.     These  exercises  are  corrected  thus:  each  hands 
his  exercise  to  his   neighbour;  the  master  reads  the  sentence 
correctly^  and  they  correct  them.     What  has  been  said  concerning 
our  teaching  of  grammar  is  very  applicable  to  arithmetic,  the 
principle  of  the  rule  being  always  explained  beforehand,  and  the 
pupil  taught  to  consider  the  rule  as  merely  telling  him  how  to 
do  a  certain  thing ;  the  why  is  always  explained  by  a  reference 
to   the  principle.     In   Subtraction,   for  instance,  the   rule  sayB» 
"  carry  one  to  the  next  lower  figure,  having  borrowed  ten,"  the 
principle  is  entirely  hid  here.     Example— take  27  from  43 :  the 
pupil  must  be  shown  that  the  four  represents  four  tens,  and  that 
when  he  borrows  ten,  it  is  from  the  four,  and  that  instead  of  adding 
one  to  the  figure  in  the  under  line,  he  should  diminish  the  upper 
figure  by  the  one  borrowed.     Now,  though  the  result  in  both 
cases  is  precisely  similar,  and  though  a  cnild  may  be  taught  to 
do  the  thing   quite  exactly  without  knowing  the  principle,  yet 
we  are  never  contented  unless  we  put  him  in  possession  of  trie  right 
reason  for  everything.     To  take  an  example  farther  on — Calcula- 
tion of  Interest  for  Days — the  rule  says,  "  multiply  the  sum,  by 
the  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  365,  the  quotient  is  the  answer 
in  shillings,  at  five  per  cent."     Now,  to  make  this  plain,  it  must 
be  shown  that  five  per  cent,  per  annum  is  just  a  shilling  of  interest 
for  every  pound ;  that,  therefore^  when  he  puts  down  *'  the  sum,'* 
it  is  in  fact  only  as  many  shilling  as  there  are  pounds  in  the  sum ; 
and  the  answer  for  any  number  of  days  must  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  these  shillings  that  that  particular  number  of  days 
does  to  365 — ^the  days  in  a  year.     In  short,  as  every  figure  or  cUss 
of  figures  in  the  solution  of  any  problem  is  attributaUe  te  MM 
operation,  and  that  operation  sanctioned  by  s^^  *" 

pupil  must  know,  and  be  able  to  explaip 
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operation.  Arithmetic  is  tau^ht^  not  individually^  but  in  classes ; 
one  class  of  say  30^  may  be  m  Reduction ;  as  many  more  in  the 
compound  rules  ;  another  class,  of  40  or  so,  may  be  in  Decimals,  &c. 
There  are  at  present  four  stages^  and  when  any  class  has  finished 
a  solution,  one  is  called  on  to  explain  the  method  and  give  the 
rvason.  Every  one  must  be  able  to  make  a  rule^  by  reviewing 
bis  work  rather  than  by  relying  on  his  memory.  The  more 
backward  pupils  are  called  most  frequently  to  explain,  &c.  We 
often  explain  a  rule  familiarly  thus :  in  dividing  a  large  sum  of 
money  among  a  great  number  of  persons,  the  pupils  may  not  see 
bow  the  quotient  happens  to  be  the  share  of  each ;  but  if  you 
ask  them  to  divide  6d.  among  three  persons,  they  at  once  know 
that  2d.  is  the  share  of  each :  make  them  put  down  this  simple 
question  on  their  slates,  then  proceed  with  the  larger  example. 

The  characters  in  the  margin  form  the  progressive  steps  of 
beginners  in  writing.  The  faults  in  a  stroke  or  turn  are  pomted 
out ;  also  the  method  of  correcting  them.  The  letter  is  occa* 
sionally  pencilled,  over  which  the  pupil  draws  the  pen.  This 
pencilling  is  done  more  or  less,  as  the  pupil  may  require.  When 
they  can  draw  these  letters  well,  they  are  exercised  in  words 
containing  two  or  more  of  them,  and  then  they  are  introduced  to 
the  long  letters;  then  towards  having  a  long  letter ;  by  this  time 
they  are  able  to  try  small  writing,  and  after  practising  the  letters 
m  7t,  are  exercised  in  words  made  up  principally  of  these  letters, 
such  as  "  mammon  :*'  in  making  m,  the  pupil  must  not  lift  his 
pen.  In  the  copy  of  a  boy  somewhat  advanced,  there  are  errors 
of  taste  as  well  as  formation,  to  correct;  and  there  may  be 
various  errors  in  one  exercise:  only  one,  however,  is  selected  at  a 
time ;  and  when  that  is  corrected,  another  is  selected  and  corrected ; 
and  so  on.  The  method  of  making  the  letters  is  also  taught  on  a 
Uack  board ;  for  example,  some,  in  making  the  letter  a,  make 
first  an  o,  and  then  lift  tne  pen  and  tag  a  turn  to  it :  this  is  very 
wrong.  The  letters  a,  d,  g,  are  all  made  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  must  be  done  without  lifting  the  pen  :  such  displays  as  this 
are  highly  useful.     We  use  steel  pens  alone. 

In  geography^  we  endeavour  that  the  pupil  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  places  on  a  map,  from  the  map  itself,  rather 
than  firom  committing  a  number  of  names  to  memory,  and 
then  searching,  for  them.  Mathematical,  physical,  and  political 
geography,  are  each  embraced  in  the  course  to  a  certain  extent. 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Osborne. 

III.  Organization. — In  most  of  these  schools  the  monitorial 

8^em  was  in  operation.     It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  masters 

"^t^  without  its  aid,  Xhfi  «»»ft^   and  most  difficult  problem  of 

^g  all  the  pupi^  ^d  occupation  dunng  school- 

"0uld  not  be  '  ^  most  careful  consideration 

ijous  objec  ^  been  recently  advanced. 
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I  still  retain  the  opinion  that  its  introduction  into  the  prioaary 
schools  of  this  country  is  absolutely  essential  to  their  proper 
efficiency  as  educational  means.  At  the  same  time  so  much 
misapprehension  prevails  regarding  the  proper  modes  of  its  appli- 
cation— ^so  varied  are  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
observed  in  operation — and,  consequently^  so  dissimilar  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  either  approved  of  or  condemned, 
that,  m  addition  to  the  illustrations  already  given  of  its  efficiency, 
I  shall  shortly  state  my  views  with  respect  to  its  merits,  and 
endeavour  to  define  with  some  precision  the  sphere  within  which 
its  utility  and  power  appear  to  me  unquestionable. 

That  form  of  organization  is  the  bc^t  which  enables  the  teacher 
to  keep  all  his  pupils  constantly  and  usefully  employed.  There 
are  only  three  forms  of  organization  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  when  the  pupils  are  numerous, 
the  principles  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  some  parts  of  its 
arrangements,  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with  under  any  of 
these  forms. 

In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  done  by  a  careful  and  discriminating 
arrangement  into  one  class  of  all  the  pupils  who  are  nearly  equu 
in  intellectual  development  and  general  progress  in  their  studies, 
and  by  the  appointment  to  eadi  class  thus  formed  of  a  properly 
qualified  adult  teacher ;  such  is  the  form  of  organization  in  our 
best  elementary  and  classical  schools.  Even  in  the  most  of  themi 
however,  the  utility  of  the  principle  of  the  monitorial  system  has 
been  recognised,  and  some  of  its  arrangements  adopted.  While 
little  dependence  requires  to  be  placed  in  what  may  be  called  its 
educating  power,  it  ensures  the  economy  of  the  time  of  the  teacher 
by  the  occasional  arrangement  of  his  pupils  into  small  draughts 
under  monitors,  who  hear  spelling,  arithmetical  tables,  and  other 
verbal  or  mechanical  exercises  of  memory ;  it  relieves  him  from  the 
listlessness  and  languor  resulting  from  the  prolonged  continuance 
of  the  more  dry  ami  mechanical  partes  of  the  routine  of  school- 
exercises,  and  thus  imparts  to  him  additional  liveliness  and  zest 
in  the  discharge  of  the  more  important  duties  of  the  school-room — 
in  training  the  mental  powers  by  the  seasonable  communication  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  in  forming  the  character  by  the  inculcation 
of  right  principles  of  action. 

In  the  second  place,  it  can  be  done,  but  more  imperfectly,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  apprentioe-teachers,  described  in 
my  Beport  on  the  Heriot  Foundation  Schools,  Edinburgh.  In 
these  seminaries,  too,  the  principles  and  arrangements  of  the 
monitorial  system  are  not  dispensed  with,  and  their  use  has  been 
attended  by  the  best  results.  The  more  strictly  mechanical 
schooUexercises  are  left  to  be  performed,  under  careful  super* 
inteudence,  by  the  monitors,  while  the  more  important  educational 
processes  are  conducted  either  by  apprentice-teachers  or  by  the 
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Aod  in  the  third  place,  it  can  be  done*  but  atiU  more  imper- 
fectljr,  by  the  aid  of  monitors  only.  The  problem  has  been  solved 
in  this  way^  and  very  satisfactoriLy.  in  several  of  the  schools  whieh 
form  the  subject  of-  this  Report* 

Premising,  then,  that  the  proper  subject  of  inquiry  is--does  not 
the  monitorial  system  enable  us  to  render  the  intellectual  instruc- 
tion given  in  schools,  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of  properly- 
trained  adult  teachers  cannot  be  procured,  much  more  compre- 
hensive, and  the  moral  and  religious  training  much  more  complete 
and  perfect,  than  can  be  attained  without  it? — ^I  proceed  to  state 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  proper  answer  to  the  question. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  instructions 
of  even  the  best  trained  and  most  skilful  monitor  must  be  unequal 
in  value  and  efficiency  to  those  of  an  accomplished  adult  teacher. 
His  resources  are  much  more  limited.  His  estimate  of  the  powets 
of  his  pupils  can  be  neither  so  minute  nor  so  accurate,  and  his 
capacity  of  adapting  his  instructions  to  the  peculiar  powers  of 
individual  pupils  must  in  consequence  be  greatly  inferior.  It  seems 
therefore  impossible — nay,  preposterous — to  deny  the  validity  of 
the  objection  to  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  the  monitorial  system, 
when  compared  with  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  an  organization 
implying  a  sufficient  provision  for  any  given  number  of  pupils  of 
thoroughly  trained  adult  teachers. 

It  seems  equally  evident,  however,  that  an  intelligent  boy  or  girl 
of  12  or  13  years  of  age  may  be  trained  to  give  most  valuable 
instruction  in  any  particular  brandi,  and  according  to  any  particular 
method.  This  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  one  who  has 
observed  the  operations  of  these  young  teachers  in  any  well-con- 
ducted monitorial  school.  Nothing  in  these  seminaries  is  more 
striking  than  the  great  similarity  between  the  manner  of  the 
monitors  and  that  of  the  presiding  master.  This  resemblance 
can  be  traced,  not  only  in  the  external  manner,  in  the  peculiarities 
of  gait  or  gesture,  but  also  in  the  tones  and  modulations  of  the- 
voice,  and  apparently  in  the  very  character  and  tissue  of  the  mind. 
It  seems  to  pervade  their  whole  nature.  The  principle,  of  which 
these  are  the  manifestations,  is  evidently  a  powerful  one,  either  for 

Sood  or  evil ;  and  the  teacher  who  can  avail  himself  of  it,  by 
irecting  it  to  projper  objects,  with  a  due  degree  of  skill,  will  find 
in  it  a  power  by  which  ms  monitors  may  be  made  most  zealous, 
most  enthusiastic  moat  tractable,  and  most  effective  assistants. 
Under  careful  superintendence  and  enlightened  regulation,  they 
will  be  found  capable  of  discharging  with  considerable  success  even 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  school-room.  They  will  assist 
him  in  preserving  order,  and  in  regulating  every  movement.  They 
will  reheve  him  from  the  irksomeness  and  languor  resulting  from 
prcdonged  attention  to  the  dry  and  more  mechanical  processes  of 
the  school  economy.  They  will  afford  him  much  valuable  assbt-* 
ance  >n  the  intellectual  instruction  of  bis  piq^ils ;  and  partly  by 
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means  of  their  direct  instructions,  partly,  and  perhaps  mainly,  by 
exemplifying  in  their  own  persons  great  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  intrusted  to  them — and  peculiar  propriety,  steadiness, 
and  sobriety  of  deportment — they  will  aid  him  materially  in  the 
highest  department  of  his  duty,  in  forming  the  character  of  his 
pupils  by  training  them  to  useful  and  virtuous  habits. 

To  secure  any  of  these  results  that  are  in  any  degree  difficult  of 
attainment,  or  peculiarly  valuable,  the  precise  relation  between  the 
work  of  the  monitor  and  the  teacher  must  never  be  neglected  or 
forgotten.  In  the  school. where  the  labours  of  the  former,  how- 
ever effective,  are  not  constantly  regarded  as  merely  preliminary  to 
the  more  systematic,  enlightened,  and  comprehensive  instructions 
of  the  latter,  there  may  be  retained  the  external  forms  of  the 
monitorial  system ;  but  its  fundamental  principle  is  overlooked,  and 
its  vivifying  power  is  gone.  The  work  of  the  monitor,  then,  it 
should  ever  be  remembered,  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  prepa- 
ratory to  that  of  the  master,  while  the  instructions  of  the  master 
are  to  be  tentative  and  supplementary  of  those  of  the  monitor. 

Used  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and  according  to 
the  principles  indicated  in  these  remarks,  the  monitorial  system 
enables  the  teacher  of  every  promiscuous  school  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  which  is  presented  to  him,  of  keeping  all  his 
pupils  in  unremitted  and  cheerful  application  to  their  studies  during 
school-hours.  It  facilitates  their  progress  in  every  branch  of 
study ;  it  trains  them  to  habits  of  continuous  and  prolonged  atten- 
tion and  diligence ;  it  brings  into  play  new  principles  of  action ; 
it  awakens  and  gives  pleasurable  exercise  to  the  various  mental 
faculties;  it  infuses  new  life  and  vigour  into  all  the  sdbool 
business ;  and  by  insuring  the  economy  of  the  time  of  the  teacher, 
it  leaves  him  free  to  devote  a  large  measure  of  his  attention  to  the 
intellectual  histruction  and  the  formation  of  the  character  of  each 
individual  pupil.^ 

*  It  is  DcccNary,  for  a  proper  perception  of  its  execnence  in  this  respect,  to  re- 
member t^o  circumstances  in  which  it  is  usually  found  in  operation.  These  ha? e 
been  forcibly,  and  with  sufficient  minuteness,  described  by  Professor  PiUans:  "Our 
business  is  with  schools,  varying  in  numbers  from  40  to  loO,  and  composed  of  pupils 
in  every  degree  of  proficiency,  either  learning  different  branches,  or  in  diflerent 
staices  of  the  same  branch,  and  all  going  on  at  the  same  time  under  one  master, 
and  usually  in  one  room.  Few  situations  occur  in  human  life  where  order  and 
method  are  more  indiKpenssble  than  in  this.  There  are  probably  three  or  four 
Bnglish  classes  of  English  reading,  as  many  stages  of  arithmetic,  as  many  of 
penmanship,  a  class  or  two,  perhaps,  of  grammar  and  geography,  and,  occasionally, 
cIhsscs  or  individuals  lettming  some  more  advanced  branch;  allowing  the  master  to 
be  ever  so  methodical,  how  is  he,  by  his  single  efforts,  to  make  even  a  distant 
^proach  towards  solving  the  ffra^t  problem^to  keep  every  mind  busy  during  every 
minute  of  the  school-hours  1'*  The  portion  of  time  which  the  master  of  a  sehool,cveB 
of  70  or  80  pupils,  can  devote  to  each  class  daily,  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  to 
eadi  individual  it  is  next  to  nothing.  The  progress,  therefore,  of  the  pupil  must 
depend  much  more  on  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  of  his  time  in  school  is  employed 
than  on  the  direct  instruction  of  his  master.  It  is  altogc^r  impossible,  without 
some  modification  of  the  monitorial  method,  either  to  excite  in  any  other  way  the 
tame  intensity  of  appltention,  or  to  fill  up  those  long  inteifaU  with  useful  exer^ton 
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These  things  it  does  directly  by  what  may  be  called  its  merely 
external  organization.  It  seems  difficulty  however,  to  estimate  the 
depth  and  the  value  of  the  impressions  made  indirectly  upon  the 
impressible  minds  of  the  children^  by  the  bright  and  living  examples 
with  which  it  may  furnish  them  when  efficiently  coi^ucted,  of 
several  of  their  own  number,  distinguished,  indeed,  by  the  cheer- 
fulness and  the  amiability  of  their  dispositions^ — by  the  activity 
and  the  range  of  their  mental  powers, — ^by  the  variety  and  the 
extent  of  their  information, — and  often  by  an  apparently  premature 
steadiness  and  manliness  of  demeanour ; — but  whose  peculiar 
characteristics  are  a  joyous  earnestness  and  an  ardent  devotedneas 
in  the  discharge  of  important  and  difficult  duties.  I  am  convinced 
that  herein  lias  the  chief  value  of  the  monitorial  system  when 
efficient,  and  not  in  its  mechanical  arrangements  for  securing  and 
preserving  the  order  and  the  regularity  of  the  external  organization, 
— ^not  in  the  facilities  it  gives  for  imparting  to  large  numbers,  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  almost  mechanical  powers 
usually  implied  in  the  terms  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — ^not 
even  in  the  asristance  it  affi>rd8  in  exercising  and  developing  the 
higher  intellectual  powers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Gibson. 
J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 

^C.  §fC.  §fC. 

•   ■  ■  - I  ■  •  ■  .       - —  ■ 

of  way  kind."  And,  '*  a  set  of  well-ielected  raonicors.  trained  to  their  duty  before 
hand,  will  put  the  di? iiions  they  niperintend  to  speedily  and  lo  fully  in  poseenion 
of  the  bosinese  prescribed  that  the  mafter  will  no  longer  bo  under  the  neeetaily 
of  bearinjp  the  whole  lesion  drawled  out  in  large  portions  bv  each  child  sue- 
oesMifely,  thereby  rendering  his  visits  few  and  far  betwevn.  He  will  obtain  more 
satisfactory  assurance  of  the  state  of  the  class,  by  first  inquiring  at  the  monitor  if  he 
can  answer  for  its  being  duly  preparvd,  and  then  putting  it  to  the  test  by  requiring 
the  hardeet  words  to  bo  spelled,  eaplained,  and  parsed,  or  the  most  difficult  sentence 
to  be  read,  it  being  obvious  that  if  lie  finds  all  this  done  by  the  slow  btiys,  as  well  as 
the  quick,  possession  of  the  lesson  may  be  taken  for  granted.  In  thb  way  he  can 
multiply,  almost  indefinitely,  the  number  of  his  rounds,  and  increase  proportionably 
the  efficiency  of  his  labours."—- PrMct/i/rr  o/Eiemtntnry  Teachmff, 
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Seport  an  Deficiencies  in  the  means  of  Elementary  Education  in 
Scotland,  by  John  Gordon^  JEsq,,  Her  Majesty  s  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  Scotland. 

Ediubarghi  Februaxyy  1845. 

Sir, 

AoRBBABLT  to  the  instructions  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Returns  lately  made  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  Scot- 
land, in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  A  summary  of  the  contents 
of  these  documents  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  table;  and  I 
now  beg  leave  to  offer  such  explanations  and  remarks  as  the  results 
and  purpose  of  the  inquiry  may  suggest. 

The  occasion  arose  in  the  course  of  proceedings  directed  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  education  throughout  Scotland. 
That  object^  it  is  well  known^  has  long  occupied  the  Church  of 
Scotland :  but  the  full  accomplishment  of  it  has  been  found  to  lie 
far  beyond  the  means  which  any  zeal  or  exertion  on  its  part  could 
command.  The  experience  of  this  could  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
only  duty  that  remained, — ^that  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
an  interest  in  the  cause  in  other  quarters  where  there  might  exist 
any  degree  of  ability  to  proiAote  it ;  and  to  do  this  with  effect,  it 
was  judged  necessary  that  those  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  edu- 
cation which  had  come  under  view  of  the  Church  Committee  at 
intervals,  and  in  connexion  with  the  claims  of  individual  cases  to 
relief,  should  be  ascertained  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and 
presented  in  their  whole  amount.  From  the  commencement,  it 
was  intended  that  the  returns  should  be  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education. 

The  state  of  education  in  any  quarter  may  be  regarded  from 
several  points  of  view.  1.  From  its  effects  upon  the  intelligence, 
morals,  and  manners  of  the  population  at  large.  2.  From  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  instruction  which  tne  schools  afford. 
3.  From  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  regularly  takes  the 
benefit  of  the  existing  means  of  education.  4.  From  the  provi- 
sions that  have  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  which 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  and  amount  as  to  give  a  sure  notion  of 
the  value  of  the  instruction  they  afford.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
has  taken  its  survey  on  this  occasion  from  the  ground  last  men- 
tioned ;  that  is,  it  has  restricted  the  inquiry  to  that  particular  point, 
— ^the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, — at  which  it  is 
commonly  understood,  that  the  remedy  for  existing  imperfections 
may  be  applied  with  the  best  effect. 

Accordingly,  the  result  has  brought  to  view  the  many  hundred 
cases  that  occur,  1,  where  the  teachers'  recompense  is  indis- 
putably less  than  it  ought  to  be,  upon  the  lowest  estimate  of  what 
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is  due  either  to  their  services,  or  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged;  and,  2,  where  the  prospect  of  encouragement  to  a 
teacher  is  so  very  uninviting  that  schools,  though  greatly  needed, 
have  not  even  been  attempted. 

But  before  stating  the  amount  of  these  deficiencies,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notiee  the  different  modes  in  which  schools  are  main-^ 
tained  in  Scotland, — and  this,  because  the  instances  of  insufficient 
provision  are  found  belonging  to  all  the  different  classes  of  seminary 
as  arranged  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  maintained  ; 
and  because  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  consideration  of  the  remedy,  to 
have  in  view  to  whom  these  seminaries  are  indebted  for  such  in«> 
sufficient  support  as  they  already  enjoy. 

Varieties  in  the  mode  of  supportififf  Schools. — ^It  has  been  usual 
to  arrange  the  sdiools  for  elementary  and  other  education  accord- 
ing to  the  different  sources  from  which  they  are  supported,  under 
the^  five  classes  of  Parochial,  Burgh,  Privately-Endowed,  and 
Adventure  Schools.  The  last  named,  though  wanting  the  advan*- 
tages  of  the  .rest,  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  instance,— ^as  they 
present  the  simplest  form  in  which  the  means  of  instruction  can  be 
provided,  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  numerous,  and 
also,  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  their  .rise  at  the 
earliest  period. 

1.  Hie  adventure-Bchool  is  maintained  wholly  upon  the  wages 

faid  by  pupils,  at  the  stated  terms,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly, 
t  presents  a  simple  case  of  the  exchange  of  labour  for  its  value. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  what  the  one  party  chooses  to  ask,  and  the 
other  to  give.  The  teacher  undergoes  no  trial  of  his  qualifications^ 
and  generally  receives  no  express  appointment,  perhaps  no  invita* 
tion  to  the  office.  His  teaching  embraces  such  branches  of  know- 
ledge as  he  may  himself  diink  fit  to  offer,  and  as  he  may  be  asked 
to  teach ;  it  matters  nothing  to  his  right  to  exercise  the  calling, 
with  what  skill  he  may  be  able  to  conduct  it.  His  school  is  visit^ 
occasionally  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  and  annually  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds,  who,  if  it  presents  any  thing  that  claims 
especial  notice,  make  mention  of  it  in  their  Annual  Reports  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  adventure-school  is  not  always  placed  where  other  schools 
are  wanting,  or  beyond  their  range ;  it  often  happens  that  the  pro- 
tected schools  do  not  suffice  to  accommodate  the  whole  pupulation 
in  their  neighbouriiood,  or  that  they  do  not  afford  the  instructioK 
which  is  desired.  But  generally  for  this  class  of  schools,  the  most 
populous  and  the  least  populous  stations  have  been  chosen ;  because 
the  former  give  encouragement  in  the  amount  of  the  resort  which 
they  afford ;  and  because  the  latter  wanting  probably  an  endowed 
or  aided  school,  from  the  fewness  of  those  whom  it  could  serve, 
presents  a  clear  though  limited  field  for  others. 

The  teachers  of  tms  class  of  schools  receive  in  general^  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  sn^aller  and  more  uncartaiB  recompense  than  the 
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others.  How  this  affects  the  instruction  which  they  give,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  present  purpose  to  explain.  But  when  the  re-* 
compense  is  very  small  and  uncertain^  these  consequences  are  often 
observed^ — ^that  the  teachers  give  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  and  labour  to  other  occupations ;  that  they  are  not  devoted  to 
the  business  of  teaching  with  the  steadiness  and  zeal*  which  it  re* 
quires ;  that  their  schoob  are  closed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year^  and  are  exposed  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  frequent  change  of 
masters.  All  this  nught  have  been  anticipated  much  more  readily 
than  the  fact,  that  teachers  should  have  been  found  at  all  for  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  schools  now  referred  to. 

The  adventure-schools  are  considerably  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  classes  before  named.  They  are  also,  us 
has  been  said,  of  an  earlier  date  in  the  progress  of  the  national 
education :  a  fact,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  matter  of  history^ 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  consideration,  that  nothing  more 
is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  schools  of  this  kind  than  the  exist- 
ence of  a  desire  to  be  instructed,  and  of  a  capacity  to  give  the  in- 
struction desired.  The  first  result  of  which  concurrence  is  the 
adventure-school ;  and  till  that  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  found 
unable  to  n^aintaiu  itself,  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  schools  on  any  other  footing. 

2.  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that  schools  could  not  well  be 
so  maintained ;  and  a  fixed  provision  was  then  proposed,  not  merely 
for  the  better  recompense  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  greater  sta* 
bility  of  the  school^  but  to  recommend  instruction  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  people  by  relieving  it  from  a  part  of  its  proper  cost.  The 
occasion  now  particularly  referred  to,  occurred  immediately  after 
the  Reformation.  It  is  plain,  that  a  measure  which  sought  the 
mod  of  all  in  such  a  manner,  as  by  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, could  have  had  its  rise  only  in  principles  of  religion,  bene- 
volence, and  enlightened  policy ;  and  could  not  have  originated 
amongst  the  uninstructed  themselves.  It  was  devised,  indeed,  by 
a  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  set  fonn 
in  that  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which  they  prepared 
by  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council.  They  judged  that  **  every 
several  kirk  should  have  one  schoolmaster  appomted."*  They 
also  proposed  that  colleges  or  academies,  where  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  the  languages  might  be  taught,  should  be  erected  in  every 
considerable  town ;  the  stipends  of  the  masters  to  be  drawn  from 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church.  This  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
the  commencement  of  die  system  of  parochial  schools  ;  for  the 
scheme  was  not  adopted.  But  it  suggested  and  led  to  their  intro* 
duction  at  a  future  period. 

In  the  year  1633,  the  Legislature  passed  the  first  of  those  Acts 
which  were  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
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paiiah  of  Scotland  to  be  maintained  ''upon  a  sum  to  be  stented 
upon  every  plough  or  husband  land  according  to  the  worth.'* 
Afterwards,  in  the  year  1696«  another  Act  was  passed,  rendering 
the  assessment  imperative,  and  fixing  the  amount  of  salary.  The 
amount  was  afterwards  increased,  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  schools  by  the  Act  of  43  Geo.  III.,  b.  54,  1803. 
Upon  these  two  statutes  of  1696  and  1803  stands  the  existing 
system  of  Parochial  Schoob  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  schools  thus  produced,  it  may  not  be 
unnecessary  to  present  here  a  few  particulars.  One  school,  or 
rather  the  means  of  maintaining  one,  are  provided  for  every  parish. 
The  salary  of  the  master  is  fixed  at  a  sum  not  less  than  the  value 
of  one  chalder  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  nor  more  than  the  value  of 
two  chalders, — the  value  being  determined  by  the  average  price 
of  grain  throughout  Scotland  during  25  years  preceding,  and 
amounting  at  the  present  time  in  the  one  case  to  25/.  13a\  Ad,, 
and  in  the  other  to  34/.  4^.  4d.  The  salary  is  payable  by  heritors 
according  to  the  valued  rent  of  their  lands.  They  provide, 
also,  in  the  same  proportion,  a  commodious  school-house,  with  a 
dwelling-house  and  garden  of  specified  dimensions  for  the  master's 
accommodation.  In  parishes  of  great  extent,  the  salary  may  be 
apportioned  among  two  or  more  teachers ;  in  which  case  it  is  raised 
to  the  value  of  three  chalders  (51/.  6^.  7</.)'  ^^^  ^^  heritors  are 
then  not  required  to  provide  accommodations.  The  election  of 
the  master  is  committed  to  the  minister  and  heritors  possessing 
land  of  the  value  of  100/.  Scots  :  it  must,  however,  be  sanctioned 
by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  by  whom  the  nominee  is  examined 
upon  such  branches  as  the  minister  and  heritors  may  consider 
proper  to  be  taught.  To  the  minister  and  heritors  it  belongs  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  school-fees ;  and  they  are  empowered  to  re- 
commend for  gratis  instruction  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
superintendence  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  The  hours  of  teaching  are  prescribed  by  the  presbytery  of 
the  bounds ;  and  upon  any  complaint  from  the  heritors,  minister, 
or  elders,  of  the  conduct  of  the  master,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  take  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
evidence  produced,  to  the  effect  of  censuring,  suspending,  or 
deposing  from  office, — ^their  judgment  being  without  appeal  to 
any  other  Court. 

These  schoob  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Parochial,  from 
the  advantages  thus  secured  to  them,  and  from  their  general  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  country,  form  the  chief  feature  in  the 
educational  system  of  Scotland.  Their  value,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  not  confined  to  what  they  do  for  education  withui  their  imme- 
diate range :  it  often  happens,  that  young  men  turn  to  account 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  there,  by  opening  schools  on 
their  own  adventure,  in  other  situations ;  led  to  that  course  the 
more  readily,  as  they  are  more  competent  to  engage  in  it  than  they 
[1.]  2  A 
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would  faaVe  been^  had  their  instruction: bein  obtviAed  ai  adboolv 
of  an  inferior  description.  In  this  manner,  th^  education  of  tht» 
coiiotfy  has  found  in  thead  protected  tominarHis  «  tantage  grottilA 
^rom  ^hich  i€  is  enabled  to  extaitd  itself,  though  it  may  be  wilb 
diraioidhed  efficacy^  throilgfaout  the  population. 

ll  n\^f  be  ddded  thiit,  by  Act  1-  and  8  Vic,  e^p.  87i  raaov^ 
rageiiient  itaa  giren  to  the  establishnkent  of  paroohial  selioola  itk 
the  districts  connected  with  the  Parllanioiltarj  churehM  iti  th|» 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  forming  portions  of  civil  parUhes 
already  provided  with  schools  under  the  prior  sfattftas.  Na 
obligation  is  imposed  on  any  party  to  supply  or  uphold  the  mt^ 
cessary  accommodations :  but  when  these  are  granted,  and  not  till 
then,  by  heritors  or  others  connected  with  the  district,  a  salary 
is  allotted  by  the  Lords  Comdiissioners  of  the  Treasiiry,  from 
ftinds  voted  by  Parliament.  In  all  other  respects,  these  school* 
have  the  same  constitution  as  the  parochial.  As  yet,  howeTety 
from  various  causes,  they  -have  been  provided  for  no  more  than  19 
of  the  42  districts  or  parishes  quoad  sacra  to  which  the  Act  ex« 
tends. 

3.  The  Act  of  1696  provides  for  the  establishneient  of  a  school 
in  every  parish,  without  exception }  but  an  exception  i^  dectafiKl 
by  the  later  Act  of  1803,  in  regard  to  parishes  "which  consist  only 
of  a  royal  burgh."  These  accordingly  have  not  the  benefit  of  tfaid 
statutory  provision;  and  the  schools  which  they  possess  do  not 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  parochial,  or  fall  under  that  denomi- 
nation. 

The  arrangement  was^  perhaps,  suggested  by  an  apprehension 
that  schools  m  these  situations  were  not  likely  to  stana  in  need,  M> 
much  as  others,  of  the  provisions  by  the  Act;  that  the  resoft  of 
pupils  able  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  might  be  so  great  as  td 
render  any  fixed  allowance,  in  addition  to  sdiool-wages  unnecessary) 
or  if  the  case  proved  otherwise,  that  aid  might  be  granted  ftom  the 
public  funds  of  the  burgh.  More  might  be  expected^  also,  from 
private  endowment,  or  from  subscription,  by  benevolent  or  in- 
terested persons,  in  such  situations  than  elsewhere.  Has  the  result 
answered  to  these  expectations  ?  In  some  parishes,  wholly  burghal, 
schools  are  in  part  maintained  upon  well-bestowed  allowances  frond 
the  burgh  funds:  endowment  by  individuals,  is  a  much  more 
frequent  case ;  and  still  more  frequent  is  the  voluntary  sobdcrip- 
tion.  But  how  far  have  these  casual  helps  compensated  the  ex- 
ception in  the  Act  ?  The  present  rettims  do  not  afford  inform- 
ation on  this  point;  but  when  the  inquiry  shall  be  extended  to 
town  parishes,  it  will  appear  how  very  many  schools  there  fall  short 
of  that  humble  standard  of  competence  in  the  means  of  their 
support,  wliich  is  more  properly  assumed  for  schools  in  rurd 
localities ;  and  that,  afler  all,  theee  localities  are  under  greater 
disadvantages  in  regard  to  the  meand  of  education  than  any  othor, 
exoepting  the  very  exteniif^  paiMne  in  the  H  ighlaods. 


II  M&y  be  ddded,  that  the  MM  pwbhes  pliflsettlttttijr^lMi^hlAiy 
0«hoote,  (n(5t  td  isp^bk  bf  ^M  of  a  ki|h«^r  dea«riptiw^)  Irtdtek 
Aifty  be  ranked  amotii:  Ae  best  of  Wkfeh  the  ceUtttky  cftSfi  bdHAt. 
But  it  ifS  remarkable  that  they  do  ttot  owe  their  ^p^tariky  fti^f^ 
to  \h^\t  poAlio^  (41  loealitiee  rhftt  ^istpfAf  a  ti«HQieh)^  teaort,  f» 
notwithrtattdili^  th6  behest  they  tti&y  have  derived  fl^m  iMkt  §ftt 
Otttti^mae^,  it  hae  be«ii  foond  necessftry  in  taatxy  eHeiA,  to  &cM  th^ 
en^urafretiieht  arisih^  from  It  fixed  pbottmoa.  t^hfft  Vadt  ii  %h^ 
Ddore  h^ceable,  as  it  seeiHB  to  prove*  that  tf^h  Where  thb  ethohJiA 
ment  from  school-fees  is  greatest,  it  is  fell  thiiit  eoittethiog  ttiU^  tl 
requisite :  and  that  if  aid,  by  means  of  salary^  ban  b^  giten,  it 
may  in  almost  every  ease  h6  given  With  advantage. 

In  regahl  to  parishes  which  are  partly  btirgh  and  patilf  lAnd^ 
#&rd,  ttie  Aet  of  1 808  provides  that  <*  tt  schoolmaster  «naH  b6 
appointed  and  mikintained  by  the  bUrgh  eHr  by  the  land#ttHl 
heritors,  or  by  the  burgh  oncf  land  beritore.**  It  is  nbt  known  tMtt 
tfiere  are  any  parishes  of  this  deseription,  in  Which  provision  hitt 
not  been  made  accordingly;  and  to  the  schools  of  this  ^(ass  iil 
bnrghs,  the  privileges  and  the  ofoKgationii  of  the  Act  lire  andel;9toeS 
to  be  confined-. 

4.  The  stattstory  provision  is  so  far  inadequate,  that  the  paTo- 
ehial  schools  do  not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  number  to  whiek 
the  demands  of  the  country  haVe  given  rise«  A  vel^y  large  piiopot^ 
tion  of  the  parishes  are  either  too  populo\is  or  too  extensive  t^ 
be  fully  served  by  a  single  seminary,  hoWe^er  well  placed^  ahll 
however  wpU  conducted.  At  the  same  time,  there  h  n6  rtoson  to 
suppo<!e,  that  the  population  which  hab  rM  the  beneflt  of  tbfr 
sbhool  established  by  law,  ih  in  general  lesi  clepimdent  than  thti 
re^^t  on  some  relief  from  the  care  and  cost  of  finding  the  tneans 
of  education  for  itself.  The  disadvantage  of  its  situation,  in  this 
respect,  being  Well  understood,  private  efforts  hAve  hot  been  wantin|^» 
on  the  part  both  of  indi\iduals  and  of  public  bodies,  to  gi^'e  & 
tnan y  teachers  somewhat  of  the  fecnrity  of  a  fi  Jced  provision.  Thii 
has  taken  place  in  various  modes,  of  which  it  is  only  necessatj^ 
to  specify  the  following : — 

(1.)  For  the  permanent  support  of  schools  in  certain  localities^ 
Ainds  have  been  occasionally  mortified  by  benevolent  individuals; 
instances  of  whidi  kind  occur  most  frequently  in  the  large  towni; 
Prom  the  educational  returns  of  1841,  it  appears  that,  in  the  city 
tif  Aberdeen,  there  are  ten  dififerent  mortifications,  yielding,  for  thi^ 
benefit  of  as  many  schools,  an  amount  of  580/.  per  annum ;  iA 
Glasgow,  eiorht  schools  ar6  upon  endowments  yielding  437/.  pbf 
annum.  Edinburgh  has  been  favoured  in  like  manner,  in  severed 
instances,  and  especially  by  the  Tate  appropriation  of  a  part  of  ttM 
revenues  of  George  Heriot*s  Hospital  to  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  ^hools  throughout  the  city.  In  the  lesser  towns,  and 
in  the  country  parishes,  foundation^  oif  this  kind  occur  not  unfr^ 
quently :  but  no  where  it  ia  believed  with  so  much  m\     ' 
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as  in  the  instances  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  which  has  an  income 
from  property  exceeding  2000/.  per  annum ;  of  the  Wallace  Hall 
JlLcademj  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  James 
Dick,  Esq.,  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  of  Writers  to 
Her  Majesty's  Signet.  In  the  case  last  mentioned,  however,  the 
purpose  is  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  endowed  schools,  but  ta 
increase  the  existing  endowments  of  the  parochial  teachers  within 
a  certain  district,  embracing  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
and  Moray.  The  produce  of  this  important  bequest  amounts  to 
nearly  4000/.  per  annum. 

It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  number,  position,  and  superior 
usefulness  of  the  Privately-Endowed  Schools,  without  being  led  to 
infer  the  advantage  and  the  necessity  of  there  being  more  schools 
on  a  similar  footing  throughout  the  country.  These  endowed 
schools  have  not  b^n  placed  generally  in  situations  which  afford 
the  least  remuneration  to  the  teachers  from  school-wages ;  aixi 
still  the  endowment  is  not  only  not  superfluous,  but  from  its 
frequency  is  manifestly  felt  to  be  required.  As  the  amount  of 
school-wages  decreases,  there  is  of  course  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  necessity  of  a  compensation  in  some  other  manner. 

(2.)  Where  the  permanent  endowment  is  wanting,  there  is  ire-* 
quently  an  attempt  to  prevent  or  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the 
teacher  upon  school-wages,  by  subscribing  a  certain  amount  to  be 
assigned  to  him,  either  in  lieu,  or  in  augmentation  of  the  endowmenl 
arising  from  other  sources. 

In  this  manner,  landowners,  and  other  proprietors,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  larger  manuiactories  and  mines,  are  often  found 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  engaged  in  their  service. 
They  may  be  supposed  to  do  so  from  different  views.  The  rela- 
tion of  superiority  in  which  they  stand,  may  be  felt  to  have  its  duties 
in  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  their  dependents ;  and  as- 
suredly that  condition,  of  whatever  complexion  it  may  be,  reflects 
on  all  connected  with  it  by  any  opportunities  of  influence.  The 
labour  of  the  intelligent  workman  may  be  considered  as  some* 
what  more  productive  than  that  of  others ;  and  with  many  it  may 
be  a  point  of  good  ambition  to  establish  on  their  possessions  the 
ornament  of  an  instructed  and  moral  peasantry.  At  other  times, 
the  subscription  is  provided  by  the  families  themselves,  for  whom 
the  seminary  is  intended,  a  very  common  case  both  in  town  and 
country.  These  interesting  efforts  of  families  combined,  bear 
witness  at  once  to  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  sense  of  the  parental 
duty  in  this  matter,  and  to  the  existence  of  difficulties  which,  since 
they  have  called  forth  these  efforts,  and  been  only  thereby  partly 
overcome,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  ought  by  other  means,  if 
possible,  to  be  entirely  removed. 

The  salary  from  subscription,  though  necessarily  precarious,  is 
a  substitute  for  endowment  of  very  great  utility;  sometimes 
enabling  the  teacher  to  give  instruction  without  fee  or  reward ; 
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sometimes  to  give  it  at  reduced  rates^  and  in  either  case,  it  pro* 
bably  happens  that  much  useful  kuowledge  is  imparted  to  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it. 
Sometimes  the  subscription  goes  no  farther  than  to  furnish  the 
accommodation  of  a  convenient  school-house ;  and  when  this  has 
been  the  object^  it  cannot  be  forgotten  how  much  the  efforts  of  in* 
dividuals^  and  of  small  communities^  have  been  aided  and  excited 
by  the  grants  for  building  which  are  made  by  the  Commitl«e  of 
Council,  always  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  apart  of  the  cost  being 
defrayed  by  private  subscription. 

(3.)  Many  of  the  existing  schools  owe  their  origin  to  subscrip* 
tion,  not,  as  in  the  case  above  noticed,  by  individuals,  in  behalf  of 
certain  localities,  but  by  the  public  at  large  in  behalf  of  those 
portions  of  the  population  who  are  least  able  to  find  the  means  of 
education  for  themselves ;  and  this  general  subscription  has  been 
called  forth  and  administered  b^  the  Church  and  by  Societies 
formed  for  the  purpose.  Their  aid  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  to  the  large  and  populous  towns. 

When  it  was  found  that  individual  efforts  could  not  supply  the 
deficiencies  left  by  the  statute,  recourse  was  had  to  Associations  for 
the  pinpose,  no  doubt  upon  consideration  that  a  cause  of  so  much 
public  interest  fell  properly  to  be  served  by  agencies  of  a  public 
nature ;  and  that  Associations  of  the  kind  were  fitted  to  recommend 
it  to  public  attention, — not  merely  as  the  appeal  could  be  better 
heard  in  their  collected  voice,  than  in  that  of  individuals,  but  also 
as  enterprises  of  any  kind,  sometimes  attract  associates  less  by 
their  intrinsic  circumstances,  than  by  a  sympathy  with  the  num- 
bers who  have  united  to  pursue  them.  To  support  the  Assoeia* 
ticm  itself  becomes  an  object,  distinct,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
objects  to  which  the  Association  is  directed.  Above  all,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Associations  for  educational  purposes  are  fa- 
voured by  reason  of  their  offering  themselves,  not  as  mere  instru- 
ments to  call  forth  the  public  aid,  but  as  proposing  to  exercise  an 
intelligent  control  and  care  of  the  seminaries  for  which  the  aid  is 
to  provide.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  from  their 
interposition,  a  considerable  increase  to  the  means  of  education. 

The  earliest  Association  formed  in  Scotland  for  purposes  of 
education  is  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chrittian  Knowledge^ 
which  commenced  in  1701.  The  views  that  led  to  its  formation 
are  thus  referred  to  in  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  which  it  after- 
wards received : — "  Understanding  the  charitable  inclinations  of 
many  of  our  subjects  for  raising  a  voluntary  contribution  towards 
the  farther  promoting  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  increase 
of  piety  and  virtue  within  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  and  remote  corners  thereof,  where  error,  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  do  mostly  abound  by  reason  of  the 
largeness  of  parishes  and  scarcity  of  schools,  &c, '    This  Society 
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W9»  oouiiteniinced  frcim  its  oommenoemeBt,  and  mueb  eaeoiiraged 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.    In  partiovlar,  the  General  Assembly^ 
U  1 7Q%  placed  at  its  dispoaail  a  considerahle  fund*  which  had  been 
eaHeioted  ia  tbe  ehurehes>  by  order  of  Asaerahly,  for  the  purpose 
ef  increasing  the  means  of   education  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands.    Its  resources  gradually  increaaad,  and  having  at  length 
lieeum\  lated  a  capital  yielding  a  revenue  of  more  th^n  5(KKUL 
per  annuni>  it  now  9cts  almost  wholly  independent  of  contributions 
f[om  the  public.     It  maintains  at  present  260  schools.     Like 
most  other  Societies^  it  makes  its  grants  the  occasion  of  corre- 
aponding  eontributioiia  on  the  part  of  those  who  reoeiye  them. 
^  Another  Society  was  established  at  Edinburgh  in  tbe  yeav 
18U>  tbe  object  of  which  was  in  ^he  miMO  identical  whh  that  of 
its  prtdeoessor ;  and  the  same  districts  were  chosen  as  tbe  field  of 
ite  operations^      Its  rise  testified  that  the  means  of  education 
isere  still  wanting  in  a  great  degree,  and  the  same  thing  was 
signified  by  one  feature  of  the  plan  on  which  it  proposed  to  act. 
The  teachers  were  to  remain  at  the  stations  assigned  to  them 
enly  fof  a  period  of  three  years,  and  thereafter  to  transfer  their 
strvioes  to  other  loealities.     A  sinular  arrangement  has  been 
aftea  recommended  and  followed  in  this  and  othor  countries  for 
thinly-peopled  situations,   soaroely   warrfinting    the  expense   or 
asedingthe  opportunity  of  a  permanent  seminary;  but,   in  this 
instance,  the  most  populous  places  were  ehosen,  for  it  w^s  well 
known  that  of  these  as  many  might  easily  be  found  as  would 
afford  employment  to  the  system  in  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the 
jksciety  might  be  ill  a  condition  to  employ  it.     It  was  evident, 
however,  from  tl^is  arrangement,  that  a  vevy  limited  instruction,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  secular,  was  all  that  was  intended  and  ad  that 
it  was  possible  to  give.     It  was  restricted,  indeed,  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  least  amotnit  of  instruction  that  a  school  can  offer. 
That  even  tins  may  be  a  real  boon,  has  been  proved  by  the  fruits 
af  this  Sooiety^s  labours.     '^Une  ^cole  oil   Ton   n*apprendrait 
mime  qu'i  lire  et  k  6ome  pouvait  etre  accepte:  c'est  toujours 
•uelque  obese."*      But  the  chief  elaim  of  the    GaeKc  School 
Socitty  to  the  consideration  of  the  country  rests  upon  the  piuch 
greater  cave  which  it  has  always  direeted  to  instruction  in  the 
triiths  of  religion. 

*  Cousin.  To  th^  same  effect  Dr.  Arnold  :  '^  I  coiifesi  that  as  schools  can  cer- 
tainly teach  to  rt>ad  and  write»  if  they  (li<i  uothioff  morv,  I  hhuuM  think  a  bit  ssed 
work  to  multiply  ihem.  To  i^ive  our  brethren  so  great  s  powers  the  tUily  source  uf 
§9  muc{i  pleasure,  which  we  cannot  cuncvive  otirselves  tu  he  w^thput*  and  woich 
npthui^  would  tempt  us  to  forego,  does  seeqi  to  be  in  itself  a  virry  obviuu^  wurk  of 
Ct  riktiun  chanty.  1  shotild  think  that  if  sehnols  did  thin  only,  they  wnuld  c-me  in 
tbe  very  next  cUue  «•(  nsarolni^ss  at  any  mte  t<i  huspitalsi  asylums  for  the  b*iud  ot 
f|)f  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  ^  any  otl^ef  charitable  iu»tituiion  whose  objects  art:  tb^ 
mpst  siisple  and  the  n^pst  necessary,'*  There  is  ^  plain  truth  here  which  is  some^ 
fimee  forgotten  in  the  attiufir  of  improfeiaent.' 


Tbii  Society  has  Qot  reali^ed^  and  do^s  not  aim  at  r0alisnng,  any 
fi^ed  capital,  put  depend9  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  tha 
public,  which  ailiounted  for  tbel^st  year  tp  upwards  of  1000/.  It 
yiaintains  ^t  present  52  schools."^ 

Though  these  Societies  have  been  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
llighlands  and  Islands^  there  ar^  many  other  di^tri^ts  in  Scotland 
tja^t  require  to  b^  aid^id  in  liko  manners  ^nd  it  has  not  failed  to 
Qccur^  thfit  the  f^me  )cind  of  agency  might  with  advantage  be  em- 
ployed in  still  narrower  bounds.  The  only  instance,  however,  as  yet 
i^irnisbed  of  an  egbrt  so  directed  in  the  Iqw  country  j$  thptt  pf  the 
Ayrshire  Educational  Societyt  which  confines  itself  to  the  county 
^f  Ayi^t  <^nd,  frpQT)  ^  {\x\\d  produced  by  the  voluntary  subscription 
of  it4  n^i^mberai  pn>vides  a  small  addition  to  the  salaries  of  such 
ti9achers  as  chiefly  m9nt  an(|  require  encouragement,  This  So- 
ciety daims  attention  more  from  the  spirit  and  principle  of  its  insti- 
tutioi)  than  from  th^  extent  of  it^  operations.  3nt  if  the  scheme 
ivare  adopted,  as  it  merits  to  be,  by  other  counties,  it  would  form 
an  important  feature  in  the  educational  iiysteip  of  th^  country ; 
aod  all  of  them  plight  profit  by  their  fictipg  as  a  stimulus  to  each 
Pther. 

Tha  pamo  ii)fluenca  which  belongs  to  Associations  has  been  em- 
ployed^ for  th^  same  purpo^«  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  has 
p^n  so  qmployed  npon  the  ordinary  inducements,  as  well  as  upon 
^me  others  which  arise  from  its  natural  ai^d  statutory  .connexion 
with  the  education  of  the  country.  The  Church  might  operate  in 
(his  matter  by  several  distinct  organs, — :by  th^  General  Assembly, 
hy  Synodal,  Presbyteries,  or  Kirk  Sessions  ;  but  it  is  only  of  the 
first  and  U^t  of  these,  that  it  avails  itself  to  any  considerable  extent. 
By  Presbyteries,  as  well  as  by  the  ministers  of  parishes  individually^ 
it  conducts  the  supenqtendance  of  schools  within  their  respective 
bounds.  But  the  task  of  erecting  and  upholding  schools  has  been 
appropriated,  almost  wholly,  to  thq  General  Assembly  and  the 
Kirk  Sessions, 

The  General  Assembly's  education  scheme  commenced  in  the 
year  (824.  It  was  then  resolved,  for  the  first  time,  to  ascertain 
whether,  from  the  samg  source  that  supplies  much  of  the  ordinary 
funds  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  poor,  namely,  from  church  coU 
lections,  there  might  not  be  obtained  a  farther  contribution  applir 
eable  to  tl)e  education  of  the  poor.  The  purpose  of  this  institution 
is  vkpi  merely  to  provide  a  plain  elementary  instruction  to  such  as 
cannot  procure  that  blessing  foi*  themselves,  but  to  increase  to  otbei^ 
the  facilities  of  a  superior  education,  and  generally  to  extend  ac- 
knowledged improvements  in  the  system  of  instruction.  Tae 
revenue  which  is  obtained  mainly  in  the  manner  mentioned. 
amounta>  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  to  4800/.  per  annum. 

*  Then  itan  Amillsrytotliit  Sodatj  in  Glasgow  which  maintains  about  20 
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This  is  distributed  in  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  146  ordinaiy 
schools,  in  upholding  a  Normal  seminary  for  the  professional  in- 
struction and  training  of  schoolmasters^  and  in  aiding  the  Presby- 
teries of  the  church  in  their  superintendence  of  education  withia 
their  bounds. 

The  other  mode,  in  which  schools  are  established  and  supported 
by  the  church,  is  by  Kirk  Sessions  granting  from  their  ordinary 
funds  arising  from  church  collections,  from  casual  mortifications, 
and  other  sources,  allowances  of  fixed  or  variable  amount,  in  name 
of  salary,  and  this  with  the  view  of  rendering  practicable  such  a 
reduction  of  the  wages  as  may  render  the  school  easily  accessible 
to  all.  The  schools  which  are  set  on  foot  and  aided  in  this  manner 
are,  most  commonly,  in  the  lately  erected  parishes  quoad  sacra 
Their  position  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
church,  correspondingly  with  that  more  essential  connexion  be- 
twixt'the  church  and  the  school  which  is  formed  by  the  patronage 
and  superintendence  being  exercised  by  the  Kirk  Session.  And 
such  localities  are  chosen  the  more  readily,  as  a  school  in  some 
measure  protected  is  not  likely  to  be  less  necessary  within  the 
bounds  of  a  quoad  sacra  parish  for  its  benefit,  than  within  the  bounds 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  original  civil  parish, — ^the  same  rea- 
sons that  produced  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  as  much  as  possible  on  the  footing  of  the 
parochial.  The  want  of  such  a  school  is  soon  discovered  by  the 
insufficiency  of  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  supply  its  place, 
and  by  the  incompleteness  which  the  want  of  it  occasions  in  the 
economy  of  the  parish.  For  a  small  salary  to  the  master,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  funds  of  the  Kirk  Session.  The  building  forms 
another  part  of  the  contribution,  and  it  is  probably  furnished  by  the 
same  benevolent  individuals  who  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the 
church. 

There  is  another  instance  of  the  exertions  of  the  Church  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  of  education,  in  the  frequent  custom  of  the  Kirk 
Sessions  both  of  the  civil  and  quoad  sacra  parishes  granting  allow- 
ances from  their  funds  to  the  parochial  and  other  teachers,  for 
instructing  a  certain  number  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  practice  is  carried  in  Scotland,  is  stated  in  the 
Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  management  of  the  poor» 
which  was  published  in  1839.  It  appears  that  7809  children 
were  in  the  course  of  being  educated  upon  these  eleemosynary 
allowances,  and  that  the  sum  expended  on  their  education  from 
this  source  amounted  to  ^2006/.  per  annum  for  the  three  years  to 
which  the  Report  has  reference. 

These  are  the  several  modes  in  which  schools,  both  for  elemen- 
tary and  for  more  advanced  instruction,  have  been  provided  and 
are  maintained  in  Scotland.  The  total  number  in  Scotland  wa» 
estimated  at  4407  in  the  Abstract  of  the  Education  Returns,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Parliament  in  1841 ;  but  the  respective  uumb^s 
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of  the  different  kinds  were  not  there  distinguished.  Some  notion 
of  this,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Education  Committee.  That  of  1842  refers  to  3047 
schools  examined  by  Presbyteries,  of  which  the  different  descrip- 
tions are  as  follows  :— 

Parochial 875 

Subscription 281 

Burgh 89 

Privately  endowed,  including  Societies'  and 

Assembly's  Schools 528 

Adventure 1214  '   ''* 

.' 

Results  of  the  Inquiry. 

Of  the  922  parishes  in  Scotland,  790  have  transmitted  returns 
in  answer  to  the  General  Assembly's  inquiries.  The  parishes 
which  have  not  returned,  are  partly  those  in  which,  at  the  time, 
the  pastoral  charge  happened  to  be  vacant  or  newly  occupied, — 
partly  those  from  which  returns  were  deemed  unnecessary  as  they 
did  not  present  either  of  those  conditions  of  necessity  which  it 
was  the  object  to  ascertain, — ^partly  also  the  town  parishes,  where 
the  inquiry  was  attended  with  greater  dilBiculty,  and  to  which, 
indeed,  it  was  not  addressed,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  requi- 
site sfSeciality.  The  latter  alone  amount  to  55,  leaving  77  rural 
parishes  unreported. 

The  few  returns  that  have  been  received  from  town  parishes,  it 
isthoughtproper  to  omit  from  this  Report,  seeing  that  the  state  of 
education  there,  as  represented  by  the  provisions  for  supplying  it, 
demands  a  separate  inquiry,  as  well  as  a  different  mode  of  in- 
vestigation from  that  here  employed.  It  is  only  this  consideration 
that  could  justify  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  town  parishes, 
where  the  evil  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  inquiry  to  bring  to  view, 
has  its  chief  seat,  and  where  it  calls  for  the  greatest  efforts  of 
correction. 

The  object  was  mainly  to  ascertaui,  I.,  the  localities  where 
schools  are  entirely  wanting  to  such  numbers  of  tlie  population  as 
might  afford  a  resort  sufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
schools;  11.^  the  existing  schools,  which  are  not  so  well  supported 
as  to  be  capable,  in  general,  of  accomplishing  their  purposes. 

I.  It  appears  that  in  the  790  parishes  reported,  there  are  not 
less  than  329  localities  which  are  without  the  benefit  of  schools  of 
any  description,  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  of  the 
bounds,  looking  to  the  amount  of  tlie  population  and  their  dis<^ 
tance  from  any  existing  means  of  education,  it  is  desirable  that 
schools  should  be  established. 

The  causes  of  the  deficiency  are  not  often  stated  in  the  returns, 
perhaps  because  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  No  encou- 
ragement, for  example,  has  been  given  to  the  erection  of  a  seminary 
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^y  the  prpapect  of  wy  advantages  that  would  r^]mf^i  in  paHi 
from  the  burthen  pf  niaintaimng  it.  The  indig0iip3  of  the  people 
renders  them  unequal  to  th§  ta^,or  they  are  not  collected  in  such 
j^ifoabers  as  tq  overcome  the  di$culty  from  that  cause.  Thesaai^ 
necessity  sends  their  children  early  to  labour,  and  their  occupation 
in  that  manner  at  all  times  apt  to  lull  the  recollection  of  any  other 
more  suited  to  their  years,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  species  of  education,  or  set  least  as  a  sort  of  satis* 
faction  for  its  peglect.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  of  almost  all 
those  groups  of  the  population  which  are  without  apparent  means 
of  education,  that  tlieir  employnients  are  uniformi  and  the  cir- 
cumstances and  rank  of  individuals  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
They  are  communities  of  a^ricult^ralt  fishing,  minino^,  or  manu- 
facturing labourers.  Their  society  is  not  diversified  by  families 
of  a  higher  grade,  to  whom  education  would  present  itself  as  a 
thing  of  necessity,  and  who  would  not  rest  till  they  had  procured 
the  opening  of  some  fountain  of  it  on  the  spot,  at  once  to  serve  their 
«wn  iises  and  to  benefit  those  with  whom  they  were  locally  con- 
l^eoted.  These  hinderances  form  the  common  explanation  of  the 
matter,  that  sometimes  the  people,  eannot,  and  sometimes  they 
do  not  ehooae,  to  find  the  means  of  education  for  themselves.  Both 
things  are  tpue,  but  the  inability  is  the  point  that  chi<)fly  claims 
attention,  and  that  should  chiefly  shape  the  remedy.  Of  the 
iadifierenoe  it  is,  perhaps,  not  well  to  speak  much,  when  it  1s  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  privation  which  it  is  desired  to  remove. 

The  stations  referred  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  in  the  low  oouqtry.  The 
ihllowing  instances  may  illustrate  the  distribution :— ^ 

Presbytery  of  Schqoli  wtQted. 

Mull 15 

lalay     ......  8 

Hist 16 

fiunravoe 14 

Avr 10 

Hamilton 9 

The  gyaed  of  Gleaelg,  which  has  almost  all  its  schools  main- 
Iftiaed  on  less  than  35/.  per  anaum,  asks  for  55  additional. 

I'hose  additional  schools  are  reported  as  requisite  in  the  opiaioa 
f^f  the  parochial  ministers.  But  not  to  rest  the  matter  on  their 
epioiop,  they  have  at  the  same  time  stated  certain  facts  hy  whieh 
the  necessity  may  be  tested  and  established.  These  facts  relate 
tp  thf)  number  of  the  pupils  that  would  take  advantage  of  the 
proposed  schools^  and  to  the  distancei  of  other  school^  from  the 
stations  which  it  is  proposed  to  occupy. 

(1.)  The  returns  have  certified  that  384  of  the  required  schools 
opKluld,  probably^  be  attended  in  the  whole  by  16,306  pupils,  fivin^ 
^n  iflf^rag^  DumWr  to  each  of  57.    The  amount  of  the  ^ttenOanca* 
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That  iebodU  ^kwl^  ye^  be  ivantipg  to  se  roany  tboM^ands  of  the 
ym^^*  i«  an  ii«il  QQt  i^a^ily  over  estimated*  Npr  does  it  s^dmit  of 
much  abatement  from  the  cQQsider^tion^  that  private  instrqction 
to  a  small  ei^tept  haa  not  be^  withheld  from  many;  for  still) 
Ihare  is  a  disaipline  vi^bi^h  cinly  ^e  public  school  c^x\  give^  and  fqi? 
the  want  of  wbiab  no  private  in&trM^tiotn^  s^p^  as  may  be  had  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  can  com.pen^^te.  It  may  be^  tliati  educa-« 
lion  is  f omewbat  less  n^eessary  \o  ^  |.hin\y -spread^  remote,  secluded, 
and  regularly  occupied  populaijoQ  than  to  others «  but  it  cannot  be 
forgotten,  that  other  occupatioas*  in  Qtber  pl^ces^  may  await  them 
IB  future  years;  and  that  maiQF  »re  attrfi^ted  tQ  the  large  cooi- 
mereial  and  manufacturing  tQwi)s«  where  the  want  of  that  moral 
•ulture  and  of  those)  habits  of  fipplication,  wbieh  an  early  course  of 
Sehool  instruction  would  bav?  giveui  is  no  longer  ha^niless  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  community. 

The  stations,  at  whieh  the  required  schools  would  be  least  fre« 
quested,  ave  generally,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  low  country; 
for,  had  the  population  there  been  mcire  uumerous,  it  is  probable  th^t 
teachers  would  already  have  found  suiEeient  inducement  to  give  to 
fuch  places  the  benefit  of  their  exertions*  The  case  is  otherwise 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  where  the  poverty  of  the  people  is 
so  great,  that  the  most  populous  localities  present  uo  encouragement 
to  teachers  settling  amongst  them,  merely  upou  s^dventure.  It  is 
in  such  situations*  accordingly,  where  it  appears  th^t  the  resqrt  to 
the  required  schoola  would  be  greatest.  At  the  seme  time,  the 
population  is  often  so  diffused  in  these  districts,  that  the  c^ses  are 
also  numerous  there,  in  which  the  resort  would  be  inconsiderable. 

The  question  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ]£ducation  Societies 
and  of  the  Churcbi  in  what  manner  to  provide  for  such  small  de- 
tached portions  of  the  population  as  occur  thus  throughout  the 
eountry,  and  present  instances  of  a  total  w^ut  uf  the  means  of 
education.  The  question^  however,  is  only  occasioned  by  the 
limited  aipount  of  the  means  at  their  disposal;  for  if  these  were 
abundant,  the  smallest  section  of  the  population  to  which  the 
returns  have  referenee  would  be  considered  to  warrant  the  estab- 
^sbment  of  a  sehool  for  their  behoof.  The  title  to  instruction 
belongs  to  individuals  and  not  to  multitudes  alone ;  and  though 
l^ieties  raayoyerlook  the  case  when  it  is  the  case  of  a  few,  because 
it  »  their  duty  to  apply  their  beuaty  where  )t  m^y  benefit  the 
greatest  mimber,  ethers  do  not  need  to  act  so  much  in  that  prin-* 
Aiple  of  economy,  and  may  be  at  naqre  liberty  tp  give  scope  to  their 
beuBvolense,  when  they  have  no  lival  and  superior  claims  to  dispose  of. 

(2.)  Iliere  is  a  ferther  testim<»iy  to  the  actual  need  of  the  schools 
re^farrad  ta,  in  the^bsenee  of  others  considev^  epmpetent  to  the  work 
snieh  is  required  of  tb«m.  1^  ratuBQS  h»«H)  q)^fie4  the  distance 
el  the  aaarnsi  pavodual  sehftols.    If  th^re  lie  ^f|  otf  th«  aon-. 
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parochial  description  within  range,  they  are  not  mentioned ;  and  the 
presumption  is^  that  they  are  of  the  number  of  those  inadequately 
supported^  which  are  noticed  under  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
and  which  are  not,  in  general,  of  a  quality  to  render  others  better 
fitted  for  their  purposes,  unnecessary. 

It  appears  mat  of  the  329  schools,  some  are  proposed  to  be 
placed  at  stations  within  three  miles  of  ^e  parochial  schools  of  their 
respective  parishes,  and  some  within  the  same  distance  of  the  paio^ 
chial  schools  of  parishes  adjoining. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  that  the  schools  of  adjoining  pariiriies 
should  be  quite  so  distant  as  those  of  the  parish  for  which  the  new 
school  is  required,  because  sometimes,  it  is  observed,  there  is  a  dis- 
inclination towards  the  former,  simply  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
meant  for  the  people  of  other  bounds ;  and  the  desire  of  education  ig 
not  so  strong  that  the  sdiool  in  this  situation  becomes  as  welcome  aA 
any  other.  In  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  improper  that  a  real 
hinderance  of  this  subjective  nature  should  be  considered,  and  that 
a  seminary  bearing  a  distinct  appropriation  to  themselves  should 
not  be  wanting,  if  it  can  be  made  to  attract  those  who  were  not 
likely  to  have  availed  themselves  of  any  other  within  their  reach; 
for  the  object,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  merely  to  add  to  the 
means  of  education^  but  to  encourage  the  desire  for  it^  by  ministering 
every  facility  to  its  mtification. 

Even  when  schools  are  at  no  great  distance  in  the  same  parish^ 
there  may  be  a  clear  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  others.  The 
question,  in  fact,  must  always  be  one  of  circumstances.  It  may 
happen,  1st,  that  the  existing  schools  may  already  have  received 
their  complement  of  pupils,  and  be  unable  to  accommodate  a  con* 
siderable  remaining  part  of  the  population ;  or,  2nd,  that  they  are 
conducted  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 

Schools  of  every  description,  when  they  chance  to  be  in  die 
situation  last  named,  are  inevitably  and  justly  exposed  to  compe* 
tiiion ;  for  the  liberty  to  teach  is  universal,  and  the  choice  of  the 
locality  is  unrestricted.  It  is  true  that  the  Societies  prohibit  thom^ 
selves,  by  a  general  rule,  from  approaching  within  the  sphere  of  a 
parochial  or  other  endowed  school ;  but  the  principle  of  iJiis  self* 
restraint  is  simply,  that  every  appearance  may  be  avoided  of  an  ex* 
penditure  of  their  means  in  any  degree  superfluous ;  thsuA,  th^ 
reserve  the  few  benefits  they  have  to  bestow,  for  the  places  where 
they  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  that  they 
deem  it  proper  to  abstain  from  any  interference  that  might  weaken 
the  motives  to  an  improvement  of  the  schools  already  existing.  A 
similar  respect  to  the  privately  endowed  schools,  when  inemdent 
for  a  time,  may  be  shown  by  their  respective  patrons,  who  owe  to 
the  establishments  which  they  have  themselves  created,  a  streteh  of 
protection  beyond  their  merits.  Still  the  case  may  have  its  remedy ; 
others  may  step  forward,  more  amropriately  than  either  Sodetiea 
or  patrons,  to  furnish  those  additional  and  rival  sources  of  in* 
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struction  for  whidi  tb^e  isj  at  least,  a  temporary  opportunity  and 
demand. 

(3*)  It  is  not^  however^  from  the  interposition  of  adventure- 
teachers  that  a  r^nedy  to  any  considerable  extent  is  to  be  ex-, 
pected.  That  endowment  or  subscription  is  indispensable  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  may  be  seen  from  the  estimate  that  has  been 
nsade  of  their  probable  revenue  from  school-fees : — It  varies  from 
352.  to  so  low  a  sum  as  51.  or  6/.  per  annum.  In  such  circum- 
stances^ teachers  could  not  have  maintained  their  ground  at  the 
stations  where  these  additional  schools  are  required,  without  aid 
from  subscription  or  endowment;  and  till  such  be  provided,  the 
stations  are  likely  to  remain  unoccupied. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  sufficient  occasion  for  the  schools 
referred  to,  both  in  the  amount  of  the  population  they  would  accom- 
modate and  in  their  distance  from  other  schools;  and  that  the 
degree  of  support  which  they  would  receive  on  the  spot  renders 
their  establisiiment,  in  general,  hopeless  without  aid  from  some 
other  quarter. 

The  aid  to  which  other  schools  have  been  indebted  might,  of 
course,  be  applied  in  any  of  its  forms  to  those  in  question.  In 
reference  to  the  public  endowment,  it  may  only  be  remarked  that, 
by  the  statute,  precisely  the  same  amount  of  provision  has  been 
made  for  all  parishes,  without  respect  to  their  varieties  in  popu- 
lation, territorial  extent,  and  valuation ;  and  that  the  result  had 
been  very  different  for  the  education  of  the  country,  had  the  pro- 
vision  been  adjusted  at  once  according  to  the  respective  wants  and 
the  respective  wealth  of  the  parishes.  If  the  large  and  populous 
parishes  had  only  shared  in  the  same  proportion  with  many  of  the 
smaller,  it  is  believed  that  the  demand  for  any  farther  schools 
throughout  the  country  would  have  been  reduced  to  an  inconsi- 
derable number. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  very  considerable  aid  may  still  be 
derived  irom  local  efforts;  and  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  to 
what  extent  this  may  be  expected.  When  local  resources  are  un- 
equal to  the  whole  task  of  estabUstiing  and  upholding  a  seminary, 
they  naturally  remain  unused,  and  do  not  appear  until  brought 
forward  by  the  offer  of  assistance.  Though  of  themselves  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  they  may  be  highly  useful  in  co-operation ; 
and  upon  that  prospect  they  necessarily  wait,  before  coming  into 
action.  The  contribution  is  then  made  the  more  readily  from  the 
interest  with  which  the  object  is  seen  to  be  regarded  by  others  at  a 
distance ;  which  raises  the  sense  of  its  importance  in  those  more 
iomiediately  concerned,  and  disposes  them  to  make  greater  sacrifices 
for  its  attainment  than  would  otherwise  have  been  thought  of. 

The  mode  in  which  private  parties  have  been  most  frequently 
asked  to  meet  the  offer  of  asdistanoe  is,  by  the  contribution  of  a 
school-house,  and  of  a  dwellings  and  ground  for  the  nfiaster'^s  accom- 
modation.   Such  is  the  invariable  requirement  of  the  Education 
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Sometitt ;  and  the  nine  ooAdition  faato  been  MAdaaA  by  flie  Ikigii^ 
lature  to  the  recent  j?rant  of  an  endowment  for  parochial  schnoh  ill 
the  Parliametitaxy  Church  districts  of  the  HifthlftndlSi  It  id  a  ^tm 
of  contribution  obviously  i^iratiimemted  by  Its  isonreilieiike  tb  til»' 
private  parties^  who  are  oflxai  in  la  conditida  to  raider  tnofe  eflbctiv« 
assistance  in  that  mamier  Ihati  ih  at^  other.  Iifita&eei  iM  ump 
tioned  of  the  poorest  eiP  the  people  diettrfiiUy  faSilowteg  th^  iabour 
of  Iheir  hands  in  the  eractioh  of  iha  bUildHies.  More  comixiodlfv 
the  same  class  of  people  add  thmr  mite  t6  a  ^hlw  cisU^tion  for  tM 
purpose.  But^  in  geneial>  thi»e  nec^iHat^  appemt&tgBs  to  ttie  dditfi^ 
ai'e  furnished  by  one  or  mbre  of  the  ktido^ners  dr  dtfaer  propri«^ii 
of  the  district ;  to  whom  the  value  of  the  gmtlild  ill  f>robably  vef^ 
smali^  in  proportion  to  its  uses  to  the  teminary.  But  Whan  tHis, 
and  only  this  had  been  granted^  the  intMilple^niefts  6t  tM  benefit 
becomes  itself  a  motive  with  the  ftattiie  individoalft  tb  further  exerdotA 
of  benevolence :  and  it  deldom  happens  that  thoUe  who  five  ^ 
ground  do  not  also  cbntribute  largeiy  U)  the  other  requi^tes.  Tl^ 
this  sort  of  beneficence,  indeed^  there  are  always  strong  etieouraga* 
ments  in  the  circumstance,  that  upon  it  the  origination  af  me 
school  is,  and  is  seen  tb  be,  essentially  dependent ;  and  that  tt<bm 
the  very  form  and  nature  of  the  gift^  it  has  a  character  of  pertna* 
nence,  and  will  remain  itft  own  conspicaous  monument  TH6 
interest  which  arises  to  thebenefoctOr  in  the  seminary  thuk  foelHendf  4^ 
is  gratifying  from  reflection  upon  the  good  which  is  accompli^ed) 
and  it  may  be  from  the  gratituda  which  requited  it ;  and  therfe  i^ 
no  imwiUingness  that  the  satisfaifition  should  be  proldriged  by  a 
benefit  of  an  abiding  nature.  For  these  reasons.  It  has  beeli 
found  there  is  a  much  greater  readiness  and  ability  to  contribliW 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  schooln  in  this  manner,  that! 
any  other. 

The  returns  afiford  some  information  how  far  and  in  What  cas)9(l 
assistance  might  be  expected  ia  this  form^  in  the  event  of  any  pro- 
vision being  offered  for  the  tnaintenanbe  of  schools.  The  reilult^ 
of  the  inquiry  on  this  point  are  as  fdloWs  t— « 

Cases  in  which  the  accommodations  could  certainly  be  had  175  ^ 

Uncertain       •     «     •     56 

*  ►    » 

Not  expected  •     •     •     14 

It  is  freque?nlly  remarked,  that  where  no  promise  of  co-operation 
in  this  manner  has  been  given,  such  co-operation  might  still  b6 
expected,  if  required,  as  the  condition  of  a  provision  for  the  pro^ 
maintenance  of  the  school.  The  remark  and  the  assurance  are 
applicable,  it  is  believed,  to  very  many  of  those  cases  which  are 
reckoned  as  either  doubtfiil  or  hopeless. 

One  instance  of  unlimited  liberality  in  this  method  of  endowment 
has  been  specially  noticed  in  the  Returns.  His  Grace  the  Duka 
of  Sutherland  eng^ages  to  provide  both  buildings  and  ground  on 

a  scale  of  unusual  extent  «md  comfort  for  ad  many  achools  tis  m^fty 


be  #ant6d  oh  hil  estfttes.  la  Ibis  purely  ralwiUtf  udditioA  to  thi 
fixed  means  of  educatiofi  througnout  a  whole)  coutity^  there  is  ft 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  ii^uffleietiey  of  the  legal  provision, 
and  an  example  of  the  readiness  which  is  often  found  on  the  part 
of  heritors  to  gO  beyond  it.  Btlt  this  nobleman's  bounty  has  been 
extended  somewhat  fortfaer :  besides  the  grant  of  complete  accom- 
modations, he  engages  tb  contribute  annually  a  considerable  ainount 
towards  the  schoolmasters'  salanes. 

Subscription  towards  salary  is,  indeed^  another  mode  in  which  it 
is  beliered  to  be  stilf  practicable  to  add  to  the  existing  means  of 
education;  though,  like  the  grant  of  school  accommodations^  it 
may  not  becotiie  available  until  required  ad  the  condition  upon 
which  other  aid  is  to  be  afforded,  The  General  Assetnbly's  Com* 
mittee^  and  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  hat^ 
occasionally  attadied  that  eotidition  to  the  application  of  their 
funds — riot  a  few  of  the  teachers  in  their  eomie^on  deriving  part 
of  their  emoluifients  from  the  contributiotis  thus  obtained  from  the 
heritors  or  Others  interested.  It  id  not  doubted  that  much  inay 
yet  be  yielded  from  this  Source  tot  similar  purposes  :  but  what  \i 
wanted  to  produce  it  is,  the  assurance  that  the  contribution  will  iioi 
be  in  vain>  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  supplemented  that  h  Tirill 
^rely  reach  the  intended  purpose.  It  is^  at  the  same  time,  atl 
encouraging  circumstance  for  the  making  of  stfch  eontHbutions; 
that  the  samfe  care  Which  &us  pi-evidee  for  the  mftintenance  of  the 
school,  is  likely  to  watch  Oter  its  interests  and  promote  itd 
usefulness. 

It  is  always,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  private  efforts 
under  any  stimulus  that  may  be  applied,  will  not  suiEce  to  mec^ 
the  evil  in  more  than  a  part,  and  that  by  no  Aneans  a  very  largd 
part  of  it.  If  not  directly  proved,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
past  experience,  that  other  aid  than  any  whieh  has  yet  beeti 
obtained^  must  be  adduced  to  give  existence  to  the  gr^atet 
number  of  the  schools  that  are  still  wanted,  and  to  uphold  thetri 
in  efficiency.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  considered  practicable  in 
all  cases  so  to  administer  stich  aid  as  that  it  may  afford  that  faif 
opportunity  to  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence  which,  there  ii 
reason  to  think,  only  requires  to  be  presented.  It  is  the  lesd 
proper,  indeed,  to  dispense  with  private  benefits  of  this  kind,  bA 
they  are  never  given  withotit  a  reflex  advantage  as  well  as  safis- 
faction  to  those  from  whom  they  proceed ;  and  as,  in  this  itistance, 
they  may  also  be  considered  to  form  one  of  those  circumstances 
of  conciliation  and  amity  betwixi  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes, 
which,  in  many  points  of  view,  it  is  so  desirable  to  promote. 

II.  The  second  object  of  tlie  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  means  of  maintaining  existing  schools  fall  short  of  what  may* 
be  thought  necessary  to  ensure  then*  being  taught  in  a  satisfactorif 
manner.  It  is  not  supposed  tbM  a  provision  amounting  to  S5h 
pet  annum  is  enough  to  sflbrd  doehMuruce :  Irat  tite  rery  large 
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proportion  of  schools  which  do  not  come  up  even  to  that  standard, 
may  justify  its  adoption  on  the  present  occasion^ 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  inquiry  on  this  head : 

Number  of  schools  in  the  reported  parishes  not  affording 

an  income  of  35/.  per  annum 1181 

Average  income  (not  including  those  of  which  the  income 

is  not  stated) £19 

Number  not  affording  10/.  per  annum 54 

Number  betwixt  10/.  and  20/.  inclusive       .      .      •      •     322 
Number  betwixt  20/.  and  35/. 288 

From  this  pittance  the  teachers  have^  in  veiy  many  instances,  to 
provide  the  accommodations  of  a  school-room  and  dwelling-house 
for  themselves;  and  in  others,  a  free  school-room  is  the  only 
advantage  of  the  kind  which  they  possess. 

The  General  Assembly's  Committee  appear  to  have  been  satisfied 
that  the  inquiry  should  rest  at  this  point — ^trusting  to  a  general 
acknowledgment,  that  where  the  means  of  education  are  so  defi- 
cient the  people  cannot  be  enough  or  suitably  educated,  whatever 
their  rank  or  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  anticipated  also, 
that  the  instances  of  an  insufficient  provision  for  schools  would  be 
found  so  numerous,  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
casualties  which  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  casual  manner ;  but  that 
embracing  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  schools  of  Scotland,  they 
might  be  seen  to  call  for  some  general  measure  of  redress. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  instances  are  more  frequent  in 
certain  districts  than  in  others;  and  this  beyond  what  might  be 
occasioned  by  any  differences  in  the  amount  of  population.  The 
frequency  appears  greatest  in  the  lowlands,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted in  part  to  the  stronger  desire  that  prevails  there  for  a  certain 
measure  of  education,  but  still  more  to  the  greater  number  of 
persons  who  are  there  disposed  to  act  as  teachers,  and  to  the 
greater  ability  to  afford  a  small  recompense  for  their  services. 

To  what  class  of  schools  do  those  which  are  thus  inadequately 
supported,  belong?  The  question  may  be  asked  in  the  view  of 
discovering  how  far  the  provision  is  considered  to  be  sufficient  by 
those  who  supply  it ;  upon  which  point  it  may  possibly  depend,  in 
what  quarter  the  remedy  should  be  sought.  It  is  answered,  that 
the  schools  referred  to  are  mainly  of  the  Adventure  class ;  but  that 
many  of  them  are  also  Parochial,  Society's,  Subscription,  and 
Privately-Endowed  schools.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  make  the  provision  are  satisfied  with  its 
amount,  any  more  than  those  who  receive  it. 

The  returns  testify  to  the  fact,  that  not  a  few  of  the  8cho<ds  in 
question  are  of  the  Established  Parochial  class.  Tlie  case  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  lowlands,  where  the  statutory  allowance  has  been 
divided  amonc^  two  or  more  teachers;  and  sometimes  in  the  High* 
lands  and  Is&uds,  w.hei:e  the  maximum  allowance  has  not  been 
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fixed,  aiid  where  the  addition  from  school-wages  is  necessarily  very 
small.  Instances  of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  counties  of 
Ross,  Inverness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland. 

If  a  provision  that  falls  short  of  the  amount  here  mentioned  be 
insufficient  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  any  school,  it  must  be  so 
especially  to  those  in  the  rank  of  the  parochial.  The  Legislature 
has  fixed  the  maximum  endowment  for  them  at  nearly  that 
amount,  but  leaves  it  to  be  augmented  by  school-fees,  which  very 
often  add  as  much  more  to  the  master's  income.  The  opinion  of 
the  Legislature  on  this  point  may  therefore  bo  held  as  expressed ; 
for  in  all  situations,  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  these 
teachers  are  pretty  much  the  same — the  same  branches  they  are 
generally  called  upon  to  teach,  and  the  same  qualifications  they 
are  generally  expected  and  found  to  possess :  in  these  respects  at 
least  locaUty  makes  no  very  sensible  difference.  When  the  total 
emolument  does  not  considerably  exceed  the  maximum  salary,  the 
case  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  statute^ 
and  to  form  one  of  those  incidents  of  a  general  scheme  of  legis- 
lation, which,  as  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  effect  intended,  still 
claim  the  benefit  of  some  reparatory  measure. 

It  was  not  among  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  present  provision  of  parochial  schools  suffices  to  fit  them  for 
all  that  they  are  expected  to  accomplish.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  class  of  schools,  as  the  only  class  which  the 
State  supplies,  is  expected  to«offer  an  example  to  most  others  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  that  they  are  meant  to  act  the  part  not  ot 
mere  elementary  or  primary  schools,  but  of  those  which  in  other 
countries  rank  as  the  higher  elementary  or  secondary  class,  and 
for  which  no  separate  public  provision  has  in  this  country  been 
made ;  and  tliat  they  are  required  to  give  a  range  of  instruction 
to  which  only  well-educated  masters  are  competent,  and  which 
indeed  masters  should  not  be  called  on  to  afford,  when  the  resort 
is  numerous,  without  the  means  being  given  to  them  of  securing 
the  necessary  assistance  in  teaching.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  very  varied  and  superior  office  of  the  parochial  schools  has 
been  steadily  regarded  by  the  statute  in  the  amount  of  the  endow- 
ment it  has  provided,  and  more  especially  in  the  division  of  the 
salary,  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  has  sanctioned,  among 
two  or  more  schools.  The  arrangement  in  that  case  was  suggested 
simply  by  a  consideration  of  economy;  and  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  seminaries  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
dropped  in  order  to  increase  their  number. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  Education  Societies  have  so  appro- 
priated their  funds  as  to  leave  many  of  their  schools  in  the 
situation  referred  to.  They  give  sparingly^  that  they  may  give  as 
extensively  as  possible ;  for  the  most  obvious  measure  of  their  use- 
fulness, upon  the  public  estimate  of  which  their  continued  success 
must  depend,  is  the  number  of  the  points  or  stations  at  which  they 
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make  the  benefits  of  their  institution  felt.  There  is^  besides, 
something  like  a  direction  in  this  respect  given  by  the  established 
schools  of  the  country, — ^which,  it  is  supposed,  ought  to  exhibit  a 
greater  liberality  in  their  appointments  than  is  either  needed 
or  can  be  generally  obtained  for  such  as  originate  in  private 
efforts.  The  scale  of  the  provision  for  parochial  schools  is  thus 
apt  to  determine  that  of  others,  and  generally  to  an  inferior 
amount ;  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  it  is  desirable  that 
their  provision  should  be  ample. 

Tlie  same  influence  of  the  parochial  schools  extends  to  the 
Subscription  and  Privately- Endowed  class.  It  is  probable  that 
they  would  often  have  fared  better,  had  those  which  they  took  for 
an  example  expressed  another  estimate  of  what  is  necessary  in 
this  respect.  But,  in  general,  these  schools  are  not  considered, 
even  by  their  patrons,  to  have  received  a  sufficient  endowment,  but 
merely  such  a  degree  of  aid  as  suffices  to  maintain  them  in  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  not  opinion,  therefore,  so  much  as  necessity,  that  hinders 
the  sufficient  endowment  of  the  schools  in  question ;  and  it  is  not 
from  any  better  appreciation  of  what  is  requisite  in  the  matter, 
that  the  remedy  is  to  be  expected. 

Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  endowment  be  required  for  all 
included  in  the  above  enumeration;  and  it  is  answered,  not  for  all. 
It  often  happens  that  two  or  more  schools  are  placed  within  the 
range  of  each  other,  the  competition  being  invited  by  the  de- 
ficiencies which  are  more  or  less  common  to  them  all :  and  the 
remark  is  frequent  in  the  returns,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
single  school,  properly  upheld  in  such  situations,  would  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  rest. 

Neither  is  the  same  measure  of  support  by  endowment  or  other* 
wise  requisite  for  all  schools  included  in  the  enumeration.  The 
circumstances  of  the  people  must  ever  determine,  in  a  CTeat 
measure,  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  instruction  which  should  be 
placed  at  their  acceptance.  The  teacher's  calling  thus  resolves 
into  a  variety  of  grades,  and  admits  of  a  corresponding  variety  in 
the  scale  of  their  emoluments.  It  is  remarked  how  very  small 
an  amount  of  endowment  is  often  mentioned  in  the  returns  as 
likely  to  secure  to  the  school  all  the  efficiency  required  of  it. 

Some  of  the  schools  included  in  the  enumeration,  for  example, 
are  those  which  are  taught  by  females,  and  which  form  a  class 
often  of  the  very  humblest  description.  They  present  several 
varieties.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  of  both  sexes;  and  the 
instruction  is  of  the  general  elementary  kind  which  is  equally 
adapted  and  equally  necessary  for  both.  Sometimes  the  schools 
are  exclusively  for  girls ;  and  it  is  to  those  which  are  thus  re- 
.stncted  that  the  name  of  female- schools  is  commonly  applied. 
The  instruction  afforded  by  them  is  either  of  the  general  ele- 
mentary kind^  consisting  or  readings  writing,  and  the  truUis  of 
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reb'^ion^  or  it  is  limited  to  needlework ;  but  more  frequently  both 
kinds  are  united ;  and  it  is  believed  there  are  advantages  from  the 
union  which  do  not  attend  the  separate  application  to  each.  It 
cannot  be  desired^  that  schools  of  this  description  should  be  super- 
seded by  well-endowed  schools  for  both  sexes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  merit  more  encouragement  than  they  have  hitherto 
received ;  and  one  considerable  improvement^  of  which  the  edu- 
cational system  in  Scotland  stands  in  need,  is  the  extension  of 
schools  of  this  particular  kind.  It  is  observed  how  often  their 
introduction  is  solicited  in  these  returns.  They  are  recommended 
by  this  consideration,  that  the  ordinary  elementary  school  for  both 
sexes  does  not  provide  equally  for  the  proper  education  of  both, 
because,  while  in  addition  to  tne  general  instruction  which  is  given 
to  meet  other  and  higher  demands  than  those  of  any  certain  calling 
in  life,  it  offers  to  the  male  pupil  not  a  little  wnich  is  directly 
calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  business  in  which  he  is  afterwards  to 
engage, — ^there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  exactly  corresponding 
preparation  for  the  future  industry  of  the  female  in  her  appointed 
occupations.  Something,  then,  of  the  description  given  by  the 
female-school  seems  wanting  to  -place  the  education  of  the  sexes 
on  an  equal  footing.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  merely  by  the 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  directly  applied,  that  instruction  of  this 
kind  is  recommended;  for  whatever  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cottage,  bears  not  unfavourably  upon  the  morals  of  its  inmates, 
and  the  knowledge  obtained  at  this  class  of  schools  has  thus  not 
merely  an  economical  vahie^  but  an  operation  which  coincides 
with  the  best  ends  of  education. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  schools  in  question  have  a  claim  to  aid  from 
the  insufficiency  of  their  present  means  of  support,  there  is  nothing 
in  their  circumstances,  connexions,  constitution,  or  objects^  to 
forbid  an  appropriation  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  so  many  teachers  are  induced 
to  attach  themselves  to  a  calling  which  subjects  them  to  a  degree 
of  penury  unknown  to  far  inferior  employments.  But  the  fact 
may  be  so  readily  accounted  for,  that  no  unusual  amount  of  evi* 
dence  is  necessary  to  confirm  it.  In  some  cases,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  reward  is  not  unequal  to  the  desert ;  and  then  the  remedy 
is  due,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  public  of  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  is  placed,  and  where  a  teacher  of  another  or(](er  is 
required.  But,  in  general,  the  reward  is  unequal;  and  then  it 
cannot  be  forgotten,  that  the  aid  which  is  sought  is  not  merely  to 
give  to  the  public  a  command  of  still  better  and  steadier  means  of 
education,  but  to  redress  an  evil  in  the  personal  condition  of  the 
teacher.  How  it  is  that  the  teacher's  calling  is  crowded  with 
individuals  of  the  latter  class  may  be  explained  in  the  manner 
already  hinted — ^it  is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  system  of  endowed  parochial  schools,  which  supply 
a  degree  of  education  throughout  the  country,  and  afford  to  many 
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the  qualifications  which  lead  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  em-> 
ployment.  In  other  countries  where  a  similar  system  exists,  the 
samei  result  does  not  take  place — ^at  least  not  to  the  same  extent 
— because  there  the  system  expands  with  the  necessity,  the  private 
seminaries,  as  they  evince  their  title  to  public  favour,  being  gradu- 
ally admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  public  provision,  and  to  the 
status  of  public  schools.*  But  in  Scotland  no  such  advancement 
awaits  the  private  schools,  however  well  conducted,  and  however 
large  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  parochial  school  system  has 
no  ductile  capacity  under  any  pressure  of  circumstances;  it  is 
confined  to  nearly  the  same  limits  which  were  originally  assigned 
to  it  two  centuries  ago.  This  state  of  matters,  however,  does  not 
hinder  that  numerous  resort  to  the  calling  which  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  knowledge  which  qualifies,  or  is  supposed  to 
qualify,  for  its  practice,  is  pretty  extensively  diflfused,  and  that  no 
special  apprenticeship  is  supposed  to  be  required.  There  is  a 
common  notion,  indeed,  that  as  the  methods  and  the  matter  of  in- 
struction are  necessarily  mixed  together,  so  the  pupil  cannot  choose 
but  to  become  acquainted,  to  some  extent,  with  the  teacher's  art, 
even  when  his  attention  is  not  specially  directed  that  way.  Too 
much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  that  involuntary  and  very  partial 
preparation,  though  it  is  undeniable  that,  wherever  the  mode  of 
teaching  by  monitors  is  employed — and  it  is  employed  much  in  the 
parochial  schools — valuable  opportunities  of  practice  in  the  art  of 
teaching  are  not  wanting  to  the  apter  pupils.  Still  it  is  not  enough, 
to  account  for  so  frequent  a  choice  of  an  ill-requited  occupation, 
that  individuals  are,  by  means  of  the  existing  schools,  rendered 
qualified,  in  some  sort,  to  practise  it;  the  occupation  itself  has 
some  peculiar  attractions.  The  boy  who  has  proved  his  superiority 
at  school,  and  to  whom  that  field  of  emulation  may  have  left 
agreeable  recollections,  is  tlie  more  readily  disposed  thereby  to  re- 
cur to  it  as  a  master;  the  pride  of  scholarship  gives  a  bias  in  the 
same  direction;  and  there  are  opportunities  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement in  that  way  of  life  not  presented,  it  may  be,  by  any 
other  so  easily  accessible.  The  teacher's  office  has  much  of  its 
reward  in  the  natural  importance  of  its  duties,  which  no  unwortlii- 
ness  in  the  scale  of  its  appointments  can  wholly  sink  from  the 
public  view.  In  every  seminary  there  are  some  '* qui  prceceptorem 
sancti  voluere  parentis  esse  loco;''  and  the  respect  for  the  master 
readily  becomes  a  respect  for  the  master's  calling.  If  such  be  the 
inducements,  or  the  nature  of  the  inducements,  that  prevail  with 
many,  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  under  no  encouraging 


*  Thai  in  IVance^'<  Let  instituteura  priv^j  qui  auront  bien  m^rit^  de  ^instruction 
primaire  wrontadmii,  coinme  les  initituteuri  cummunaux,  lur  le  rapport  dei  pr^fifttn 
et  del  nctourt,  ^  partieiper  aux  enoourai^ineuU  et  aui  rt^eompenses  qui  notr« 
Mioiatra  da  rinitruction  Publique  distnbu«  wwueHemcnt."— y#fV  19,  tit,  2,  Or^ 
dormmce  iur  tlmttrtieti^M  Primautf  1833. 
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prospects  of  recompense^  tlieir  claim    to  a  consideration  of  the 
proper  value  of  their  services  is  only  thereby  enhanced. 

One  other  defect  in  the  condition  and  appointments  of  these 
schools  is  often  noticed  in  the  returns.  It  is  mainly  by  extend- 
ing due  encouragement  to  teachers  that  the  great  object  is  to  be 
attained,  of  at  once  improving  education^  and  placing  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  But  it  is  not  by  that  means  alone  that  the  object 
may  be  attained,  at  least  in  part.  The  endowment  by  salary  is 
a  direct  benefit  to  the  people,  by  lessening  the  cost  of  instruction; 
but  in  so  far  as  it  is  meant  to  give  relief  in  that  direction,  the 
endowment  need  not  be  confined  to  that  form.  The  expense  of 
school-books  and  other  school  requisites  is  a  very  frequent  subject 
of  complaint,  ofl^en  hindering  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  when  no  other  hinderance  exists,  and  occasioning  so  great 
a  diversity  in  the  books  brought  to  school  as  to  add  considerably  to 
the  difficulties  of  teaching.  Sometimes,  from  the  v^ant  of  maps^ 
globes,  and  mathematical  instruments,  the  branches  for  which  these 
are  required  are  untaught,  where  there  is  neither  inability  to  teach, 
nor  umvillingness  to  receive  them.  A  supply  of  all  such  neces- 
saries forms  invariably  a  portion  of  the  public  endowment  of  the 
primary  schools  of  Prussia.*  If  a  similar  benefit  were  conferred 
upon  the  elementary  schools  in  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  operate  with  immediate  and  sensible  effect  in  im- 
proving the  education  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  the  gift  would  easily 
admit  of  being  administered  under  such  regulations  as  would  insure 
its  application  only  where  it  was  really  needed. 

I  have,  &c., 

John  Gorpok. 
J.  P.  Kay  Shuttletoortlh  Esq., 
Sfc.  ^c. 


*  The  law  of  1819  provides  for  every  lochicbool  ^  lef  meublei,  livret,  tableaoz^ 
ijutrumeata,  et  tous  lei  objets  D^ccnatr«8  aux  €tudet  et  aux  exeicicta/*— >CBiMiin« 
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Report  on  the  School  of  Industry  at  Norwood^  by  Seymour 
Tremenheere^  Esq,,  and  Edward  Carleton  Tufnell,  Esq., 

Sir, 

The  partial  defects  which  were  noticed  in  this  establishment 
last  year  have  been  to  a  great  extent  corrected,  and  its  condition 
on  the  whole  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

There  were  present  in  the  boys'  school  at  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tion 430,  whose  daily  routine  of  instruction  was  as  follows  :-^ 

General  Routine  of  Boys*  ScliooL 


FIRST  CLASS. 


to 


Bible  or  Catechism. 

Tables. 

Oeo{^raphy. 

Writing;. 

Reading. 

Pestaloiii. 

Arithmetic. 

Dictation. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Bible  or  Gateehism. 

Pestaloui. 

Tablet. 

Reading. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic 

Writing. 

Reading  and  Dictation. 


FIRST  GLASS. 


Number  of  Hows  per  week  devoted  to  each  Sabjeet. 


Boys  out  on 


Monday  and  Thursday  • 
Tuesday  and  Friday  •  • 
Wednesday  and  Saturday 


J 

n 


1 


4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 


• 


2|     2» 


I 


M 

8 

I 


ij 


I: 


2* 
1* 


9 


1 
I 
1 


I 


M 

a 


i 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Monday  and  Thursday  • 
Tuesday  and  Friday  •  . 
Wednesday  and  Saturday 


4 
4 
4 


3 
3 
3 


i 


1 


t 


It 


2(A 
20| 


The  above  is  the  general  routine  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  But 
there  are  a  few  Tariations,  which  I  may  mention  here.  The  first  class 
receive  a  drawing^lesson  from  Mr.  Famcomb  on  Monday  morning,  from 
half-past  10  till  half-past  11.  On  Tuesday  and  Friday  mpmings  both 
classes  receive  their  music  lesson  from  Mr.  Gantter ;  and  on  Fridays 
they  receive  their  Bible-lesson  in  the  last  hour  in  the  afternoon.  There 
is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
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THIRD  GLASS. 


Bible  or  Catechism. 
Readiog. 
Tables. 
Writing. 
Reading. 

Geography  and  Pesta- 
lozsiyon  alternate  dayg. 
Arithmetic. 
Writing  by  Dictation. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


Bible  or  Catechism. 
Geography   and    Pesta- 
lozsi,  on  alternate  days. 
Reading. 
Arithmetic. 
Writing. 
Tables. 
Reading, 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Buys  out  on 

1 

a 

A 

4 

1 

1 

i 

1 
,5 

1 

• 

1 

• 

i 

.Monday  and  Thursday    .     • 
Tuesday  and  Friday  .     .     . 
Wednesday  and  Saturday    • 

4 
4 
4 

4* 
6 

3 
3 
3 

2i 

2t 
3 

1 

1} 

1, 

H 

20| 
21 

FOURTH  CLASS. 


Monday  and  Thursday  • 
Tuesday  and  Friday  •  • 
Wednesday  and  Saturday 


4 
4 
4 


6 
7 
7 


2i 
I' 


} 


•  • 


2o| 


2 
21 


The  above  routine  varies  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  when  they  receive 
their  music  lessons  after  the  first  and  second  classes. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 


Bible  or  Catechism. 

Reading. 

Pestaloiii. 

Tables. 

Writing. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 


Bible  or  Catechism. 

Writing. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Tables.*^  ^ 

Reading. 

Pestalozsi. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 

• 

i 

• 

• 

>• 

Boys  out  on 

s 

3 

1 

i 

1 

m 

it 

^ 

i 

s 

f 

1 

1 

& 

3 

n 

g 

Monday  and  Thursday     •     •     . 

4 

»* 

H 

3 

i 

i 

1 

H 

18* 

Tuesday  and  Friday    •     •     •     • 

4 

6 

2i 

3 

1 

if 

\i 

20{ 

Wednesday  and  Saturday      •     • 

4 

64 

3 

3 

i 

1 

H 

21 
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SIKTH  CLASS. 


^Boys  out  on 


Monday  and  Thursday 
Tuesday  and  Friday  • 
Wednesday  and  Saturday 


4 
4 
4 


.9 
1 


\ 


b0 
a 


^ 


s 


3 
3 
3 


J 
I 


a 
I 


1 
1* 


!i 


a 


1* 


I 


18i 
20J 
21 


SEVENTH  CLASS,  IN  FOUR  DIVISIONS. 


Ist  and  3rd  Divisiona. 


8 

10 
U 

\' 

3i 

4 


\^  to 


>  > 

>  > 

9  9 
9  9 


9i 
10 

11 

11* 

2 

3 

4 

4i 


Bible  or  Catechism. 

Tables. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Readiug. 

Writing  on  Slates. 

Arithmetic. 


and  4th  Divisions. 


Bible  or  Catechism. 

Tables. 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Oeography. 

Tables,  &c. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 


Boys  out  on 


Monday  and  Thursday  . 
Tuesday  and  Friday  .  • 
Wednesday  and  Saturday 


I 


4 
4 

4 


a 


& 


6* 
7 

8 


•c 


2j 
3 


I 


2i 
8* 

34 


I 


1 
1 
1 


19 
20 
23 


j 


Each  of  the  above  routines  varies  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  music-lesson. 

First  Class. — Since  the  date  of  the  last  inspection,  45  boys  had 
entered  this  class,  and  31  had  left  it;  of  the  latter,  29  had  left 
the  school  altogether,  and  two  had  been  made  pupil-teachers. 
The  number  at  present  on  the  roll  of  the  class  is  56.  The  arith- 
metic, which  was  last  year  defective,  had  improved  in  extent  and 
accuracy :  25  boys,  who  were  in  the  class  at  the  last  examination, 
and  had  not  then  proceeded  beyond  Decimals,  have  in  the  interval 
gone  through  most  of  the  more  advanced  rules,  and  were  again 
practising  Multiplication  of  Decimals^  in  which  all  were  perfect 
who  had  not  been  absent  from  sickness.  The  same  boys  exhibited 
a  very  fair  power  of  writing  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  recent 
lesson,  by  which  their  abiUty  to  express  their  ideas  accurately  in 
writing  was  tested:  a  subsequent  attempt,  however^  to  write  a 
passage  from  dictation  brought  to  li^ht  some  defects  of  spelling. 
The  hand-writing  on  their  slates  was  better  than  that  in  the  copy- 
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books;  the  latter  showed  proofs  of  negligence.  The  reading, 
etymology,  and  grammar  were  very  commendable.  The  mode  of 
teaching  geography  had  improved :  some  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  relating  to  each  country  are  now  given  with  the  ordinary 
lessons ;  and  the  first  class  had  gone  through  about  half  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's '  Geography  GeneraUzed.*  Some  of  the  boys  of  the  class 
wrote  from  memory  with  so  much  accuracy  that  they  might  be 
permitted  with  advantage^  and  by  way  of  encouragement,  to  copy 
selected  passages  from  good  authors  into  a  book  which  they  would 
take  with  them  on  leaving  the  establishment.  Six  and  thirty  boys 
of  the  two  first  classes  performed  the  exercise,  encouraged  by  the 
chaplain,  of  writing  what  they  can  remember  of  the  sermon. 
Some  of  these  abstracts^  consisting  of  30  or  40  lines,  showed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  the  good  impression  that  had  been  made 
by  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

In  the  second  class,  34  were  tried  with  dictation  from  Ludlow's 
'  Reading  Book ;'  24  were  correct.  The  writing  of  all  on  their 
slates  was  much  better  than  in  their  copy-books,  which  bore 
marks  of  neglect.  As  neatness  of  hand- writing  is  often  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  boys  in  their  rank  of  life,  it  is  a  point  well  deserving 
due  care :  30  boys  were  tried  in  a  sum  of  Compound  Division ; 
all  were  right  the  first  time  except  six,  who  were  right  on  a  second 
trial.  It  appeared  from  the  age  of  these  boys,  and  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  at  the  school,  that  their  progress  in  arithmetic 
should  have  been  greater.  The  whole  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  read  a  difficult  book  with  much  propriety  and  inteUigence. 

In  every  class,  nearly  the  total  number  had  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  When  the  course  of  instruction  is  liable  to 
these  frequent  interruptions,  an  additional  difiSculty  is  obviously 
thrown  upon  the  master.  Comparing  the  results  oi  the  examin- 
ation of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  in  the  common  branches  with 
that  of  last  year,  an  improvement  is  visible,  especially  in  the  latter 
class,  which  was  then  backward  in  arithmetic.  A  very  fair  attempt 
was  made  iu  this  class,  at  writing  from  dictation,  to  test  the  pro- 
gress in  spelling  as  well  as  writing.  The  whole  of  the  third 
class  was  writing  small  hand  in  their  copy-books^  which  was  not 
attempted  in  this  clc^ss  before  the  last  examination.  The  reading 
in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  classes  below,  was  satisfactory.    The 

Joints  noted  last  year  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  as  deficient 
ad  been  corrected,  and  they  appeared  to  be  advancing  satis- 
factorily. A  portion  of  the  seventh  class  had  been  very  well 
attended  to ;  out  proofs  of  neglect  were  observable  in  some  of 
the  remainder. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  progress  in  the  school  generally, 

that  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  upwards  of  two-thirds; 

and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  more  than  the  total  numbers  on  the 

roll  of  each  had  been  promoted  within  one  year  to  a  higher  class. 

.  The  school-library,  added  since  the  laat  inspection,  had  been 
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much  used ;  the  books  were  duly  returned,  and  appeared  to  be 
sought  for  with  much  eagerness  by  an  increasing  number  in  all 
the  upper  classes. 

The  experiment  of  the  evening-school  recommended  in  the  la.^ 
Report  had  been  found  to  be  of  much  service.  It  will  be  resumed 
during  the  six  months  of  winter  and  spring.  The  boys*  gardens 
and  tneir  occasional  walks  afford  occupation  for  their  evenings 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  useful  exercise  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure 
upon  their  gardens,  and  the  value  of,  or  receipts  from,  their 
crops,  will  be  attended  to  when  the  gardens  are  in  proper  order. 

Drawing  from  models  had  been  resumed,  and,  together  with 
the  singing-lessons,  had  been  proceeding  successfully. 

The  masters  had,  as  suggested,  given  more  of  their  time  to 
the  boys  during  the  hours  of  relaxation,  and  had  accompanied 
them  in  their  walks,  with  much  benefit  to  the  discipline  and  to 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school. 

Girls*  School. 

The  girls*  school  contained  at  the  time  of  our  visit  271  children, 
distributed  into  seven  classes,  whose  daily  occupations  were  re* 
^ulated  according  to  the  following  routine: — (See  p.  381.) 

The  daily  routine  table  is  followed  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  on  Saturday  to  half-past  eleven.  On  Tuesday  and 
Friday  from  half-past  ten  to  half-past  eleven :  vocal  music  is 
taught  to  the  whole. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  defect  of  insufficient  time  at  school 
noticed  in  last  year*s  Report  has  been  remedied,  as  no  girl  has 
now  less  than  17 i  hours  of  instruction  weekly,  besides  what  is 
given  on  Sundays. 

The  first  class*  contained  67  children,  whose  ages  averaged  12 
years  4  months,  and  who  had  been  on  an  average  5  years  in  the 
establishment.  The  reading  of  the  majority  was  very  fair,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  what  they  read. 

Their  writing  was  inferior^  and  the  useful  exercise  of  writing 
from  dictation  had  been  little  practised.  In  arithmetic  they  h^ 
advanced  to  Compound  Division ;  on  trial,  one-fifth  did  the  sums 
set  with  correctness — the  rest  with  errors  that  still  displayed  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  involved.  Geography  had  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to^  owing  partly  to  a  deficiency  of  maps, 
which  was  remedied  on  our  remarking  it.  Their  scriptural  and 
catechetical  knowledge  also  was  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  second  class  contained  51  children,  whose  ages  averaged 
little  more  than  12,  and  their  time  in  the  establishment  four 
years.  Their  knowledge  on  the  several  subjects  taught — and  here 
as  elsewhere  each  chad  was  separately  examined— -was  propor- 
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tionate  to  what  we  observed  in  the  first  clasSj  but  less  attention 
than  was  desirable  had  been  paid  to  impressing  on  them  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  what  they  read. 

The  last  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  other  classes  in  the 
school^  whose  arithmetical  knowledge  we  also  consider  as  gene- 
rally susceptible  of  improvement^  since,  though  they  were  ready 
enough  in  solving  questions,  they  worked  more  by  rote  and  rule, 
and  less  from  first  principles  than  we  deem  desirable.  It  should 
be  always  borne  in  mind  how  much  more  important  it  is  to  teach 
the  reason  of  a  rule  than  the '  rule  itself,  and  that  no  expertness  in 
working  questions  will  compensate  for  the"  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them.  There  are  few  schools,  however,  in 
which  the  fault  here  alluded  to  may  not  be  observed. 

The  lower  classes  showed  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  in 
proportion  to  their  station  in  the  school  than  the  upper  ones.  This 
perhaps  is  attributable  to  their  containing  a  greater  proportionate 
number  of  those  who  have  been  transferred  to  this  department 
from  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  infant-school.  In  reading 
especially,  it  was  easy  to  detect  those  who  had  been  brought  up 
from  infancy  in  the  establishment,  and  therefore  taught  on  the 
phoixic  plan.  The  facility  with  which  they  read  was  remarkable, 
and  their  intonation  very  superior. 

The  children  had  been  habituated,  when  under  examination  by 
the  master,  to  answer  simultaneously,  instead  of  following  the  far 
better  plan  adopted  in  the  boys*  school  of  causing  each  pupil  who 
can  answer  the  question  put  to  hold  up  th^  hand,  that  cnild  alone 
being  allowed  to  give  the  reply,  who  is  prdered  to  do  so  by  the 
questioner.  The  latter  plan  has  many  advantages  over  the  former, 
since  it  enables  the  master  to  see  at  once  how  many  have  profited 
from  his  instruction ;  while  the  other  m'ode,  though  well  fitted 
for  what  is  technically  termed  a  gallery  lesson,  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a  class,  if  it  is  exclusively  adopted ; 
since,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  children  learn  to  "  follow 
the  leader  *  in  replying  to  a  question,  an  answer  will  appear  to 
come  from  a  whole  class,  while  in  fact  it  is  known  to  but  two  or 
three.  Thus  the  clever  ones  alone  are  really  exertised  in  the  oral 
examinations,  while  the  rest  are  deprived  of  all  motives  for  in- 
tellectual exertion. 

There  was  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  especially  as  regards  the  irregular  manner  of  entering  and 
leaving  the  school-room,  by  which  much  time  was  lost. 

A  considerable  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  has 
taken  place  since  last  year,  for  which  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
masters ;  and  though  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  indicate 
faults,  it  is  more  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  greater  per- 
f.»ction  than  of  throwing  blame  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
arduous  duty  of  educating  children,  who  in  many  instances  have 
been  the  most  neglected  of  beings.     It  must  not  also  be  forgotten. 
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that  scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  appointment  of  an  as* 
sistant  teacher. 

There  are^  moreover,  insurmountable  obstacles  in  causing  the 
teaching  department  to  be  as  effectually  managed  in  this  school 
as  in  the  boys*.  In  the  latter^  great  part  of  the  instruction  is  im-> 
parted  by  pupil-teachers,  who  are  brought  up  to  the  business^ 
and  who  generally  perform  their  duty  in  a  way  that  deserves  every 
commendation.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  it  is  impossible 
to  adopt  this  plan  in  the  girls'  school,  and  hence  the  efficient 
teaching  must  depend  on  the  labours  of  the  two  masters  alone  : 
or,  to  speak  arithmetically,  there  is  at  least  five  times  the 
teaching  force  employed  in  educating  a  given  number  of  children 
in  the  boys'  school  above  that  engaged  in  the  girls'.  The  former 
is,  therefore,  proportionally  more  advanced.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  same  amount  of  intellectual  development  is  not  necessary  to 
the  female  as  to  the  male  sex ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  chief  test  of 
the  success  of  an  establishment  such  as  this  is  not  wanting,  as  the 
girls  readily  get  places  which  they  are  generally  found  to  keep, 
giving  much  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 

Infant' School. 

The  infant-school  contained  280  children,  whose  management 
appeared  to  us  to  deserve  every  commendation.  In  examining  it, 
we  were  chiefly  solicitous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  common 
error  in  conducting  these  schools  was  duly  guarded  against,  of 
paying  too  much  attention  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
children,  and  neglecting  or  underrating  what  ought  always  to  be 
the  main  object  of  these  institutions,  the  formation  of  the  character 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  body.  These  two  important  ends 
seem  properly  attended  to, — the  first  by  telling  them  stories  while 
in  the  gallery,  chiefly  scriptural,  calculated  to  imbue  them  with 
habits  of  piety,  affection,  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  reliance 
on  the  Divine  will,  &c.,  and  not  allowing  any  instance  of  mis- 
conduct to  pass  without  commenting  on  it  before  the  class ;  the 
second,  by  continual  manual  exercises,  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  play-ground,  the  latter  place,  however,  being  too  confined  for  a 
school  of  this  siae.  They  are  taught  the  elements  of  arithmetic 
and  of  reading  with  a  success  that,  if  unexplained,  might  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  error  we  have  alluded  to  had  been  com- 
mitted of  forcing  their  intellects,  in  order  to  show  them  off  as 
infant  prodigies.  For  instance,  many  of  them  will  readily  atiswer 
questions  which  seem  beyond  the  range  of  infant  apprehensions. 
Such  as  in  arithmetic — What  are  twice  13?  Twice  22?  How 
many  shillings  in  eight  crowns?  How  many  farthings  in  four 
shillings?  And  in  spelling,  will  spell  correctly  from  the  phonic 
reading-book,  such  long  words  as  Newfoundland,  consideration. 
The  truth  however  is^  that  they  are  never  even  taught  any  of  the 
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arithmetical  tables  r^ularly ;  all  the  multiplication  they  system- 
atically become  acquainted  with  is  includ^  in  the  well-known 
infants'  song  beginning  with  "  Two  ones  aro  two  ;'*  and  the  master 
at  casual  times  will  tell  them  that  there  are  four  farthings  in  a 
penny,  five  shillings  in  a  crown,  &c.,  the  subsequent  advances  being 
made  by  the  children  themselves,  tor  the  purpose  of  questioning 
each  other  before  the  class.  One  of  the  elder  infants  is  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  class,  and  any  one  that  pleases  is  permitted  to  put 
him  a  question ;  and  if  he  cannot  answer,  it  is  a  signal  for  his  being 
replaced  by  the  questioner,  who  then  undergoes  the  same  ordeal. 
Were  this  exercise  accompanied  with  much  excitement,  or  if  it 
appeared  to  elicit  any  unpleasant  feelings  of  envy  or  emulation,  we 
should  have  discouraged  the  practice.  As  managed  here,  however, 
it  has  no  such  effect,  but  rather  the  appearance  of  a  game  con- 
ducted with  the  most  perfect  good  humour,  and  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  by  shouts  of  laughter  at  the  mistakes  of  the  re- 
spondents, who  will  also  join  in  the  men*iment.  The  children 
invent  questions  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  this  game,  and 
hence  frequently  advance  much  further  in  acquirement  than  it 
would  be  desirable  to  teach  them  formally.  No  one  is  forced  or 
expected  to  make  these  advances  ;  but  each  proceeds  according  to 
his  fancy  or  temperament,  the  knowledge  beyond  the  very  simplest 
elements  being  obtained  in  a  desultory  way  that  appears  to  us 
perfectly  appropriate  to  children  of  this  age,  though  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  sanction  it  in  any  other  description  of  school. 
To  make  a  child  four  or  five  years  old  learn  the  Multiplication 
Table  up  to  20  times  20  would  be  absurd ;  but  if  it  can  find  out 
of  its  own  accord  what  twice  22  make,  no  harm  can  follow. 

The  children  are  taught  reading  on  the  phonic  system ;  and  the 
complete  success  of  it  as  herepractised  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  the  method.  They  are  all  taught  the  conventional 
names,  as  well  as  the  sounds  or  powers  of  the  letters;  but  the 
master  uses  no  figures  or  wood  cuts,  and  does  not  approve  of  them. 
The  difficulty  arising  from  the  variety  of  sounds  assumed  by  one 
letter,  as  the  four  sounds  of  *'  a,"  seems  to  have  opposed  no 
material  obstacle;  and  the  first  class  read  simple  sentences  witli 
perfect  ease  and  correctness  of  intonation,  in  fact  with  a  marked 
superiority  over  those  children  who  come  to  the  school  having 
been  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  master  states  that  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  this  way  with  infinitely  less  labour  to  himself 
than  by  the  former  plan. 

Were  the  intellectual  progress  that  is  manifest  in  the  school 
accompanied  by  any  undue  mental  excitement,  the  evil  would 
quickly  show  itself  by  the  derangement  of  the  health  of  the  children. 
We  are  assured,  however,  by  the  physician  and  resident  surgeon, 
that  they  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  that  only  a  single  instance 
of  this  disease  has  occurred  in  the  last  three  years.  The  direct 
acquirement  of  knowledge  is  made,  as  it  should  be,  a  point  of 
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secondary  importance  in  tlie  infant-school ;  the  children's  minds  are 
trained  without  forcing  or  compulsion^  though  obedience  to  the 
word  of  the  master  is  the  absolute  habit  of  the  school.  Their 
invariably  happy  faces  attest  the  mildness  of  the  treatment  which 
altogether  seems  to  us  a  most  successful  realization  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  infant-school  management.  There  appears  to  us  to  be 
less  room  for  improvement  in  this  department  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Norwood  establishment. 

General  Remarks. 

As  it  is  to  be  expected  that  several  institutions  similar  to  the 
one  which  we  have  been  describing  will  be  founded^  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  of  last  session,  authorising  the  formation  of  pauper 
district  schools,  it  may  be  useful  to  detail,  chiefly  from  the  expe- 
rience here  acquired,  some  of  the  main  requisites  in  such  esta- 
blishments. 

The  chief  schoolmaster  should  be  head  of  the  establishment, 
being  assisted  in  all  the  household  details  by  an  efficient  steward. 
This  recommendation,  it  is  right  to  say,  we  do  not  make  from  what 
has  occurred  at  Norwood,  as  Uie  arrangement  of  this  establishment 
is  peculiar,  the  household  matters  being  managed  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Aubin,  who  is  not  the  schoolmaster.  Although  every  credit 
is  due  to  him  for  the  liberality  and  good  sense  displayed  in  his 
government  of  the  school,  reasons  have  nevertheless  been  laid 
before  you  in  former  Reports,  to  prove  the  undesirableness  of  any 
extension  of  the  contract  system.  Our  conclusion  in  favour  of 
making  the  schoolmaster  the  superior  of  such  a  school  is  drawn 
from  what  we  have  observed  in  large  pauper-schools  in  workhouses, 
where  the  schoolmaster  is  necessarily  an  inferior  officer  to  the 
governor.  If  he  is  an  efficient  master  he  will  not  endure  to  be 
placed  under  a  governor  whose  office  is  not  necessarily  an  intellec- 
tual one  like  his  own ;  and  hence  ensues  a  contrariety  of  views  and 
principles  quickly  generating  discord  between  these  two  officers. 
This  result  has  occurred  too  frequently  to  permit  us  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  we  have  laid  down. 

The  staff  of  masters  should  not  be  less  than  one  adult  master 
to  every  80  boys ;  and  in  addition,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  certain  number  of  boys,  about  two  to  every  100,  should  be 
selected  as  pupil-teachers,  to  be  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster.  On  the  care  bestowed  in  selecting  these,  and  on 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  taught,  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  of  these  establishments.  If  they  are  managed 
as  monitors  in  ordinary  village-schools,  they  will  be  worse  than 
useless.  They  should  of  course  be  chosen  for  their  peculiar 
aptitude  to  and  liking  for  the  business  of  teaching.  They  stiould 
be  dressed  differently  from  the  other  children,  have  a  room  where 
they  may  retire  to  nXudj,  and  be  instructed  separately  from  the 
[I.]  2  c 
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rest  and  with  unusual  care  for  at  least  one  or  two  hours  dailv. 
They  should  be  kept  till  the  age  of  16,  when  they  will  be  ready 
to  take  situations  as  well-trained  assistant  schoolmasters;  and 
from  the  time  when  they  become  pupil  teachers,  they  should  bo 
paid  a  small  weekly  stipend.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  such  pupil-teachers  as  we  have  been  describing 
and  monitors  in  ordinary  scliools.  Pupil-teachers  are  kept  at  the 
school  longer  than  monitors  ;  they  are  led  to  look  upon  the  business 
of  teaching  not  only  as  their  present  duty  but  the  source  of  their 
future  livelihood,  and  are  carefully  instructed  to  this  end.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  conduct  of  this  important 
part  of  the  establishment. 

The  infant-school  is  best  conducted  by  a  married  man,  who  with 
his  wife  should  be  constantly  with  the  children.  The  labour  and 
physical  force  required  to  keep  in  order,  and  give  gallery  lessons 
to  so  large  a  number  of  children  is  such  as  cannot  be  expected  in 
any  female.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  far  preferable  to 
cause  the  intellectual  instruction  in  the  girls'  school  to  be  given  by 
men  and  not  by  women.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  girls 
are  for  a  very  short  time  in  school,  and  that  consequently  the  teach- 
ing should  be  of  the  most  efficient  description  or  little  will  be  learnt. 
Such  large  numbers  are  not  easily  kept  in  order  by  a  woman^  and 
besides^  there  is  almost  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  procuring 
females  sufficiently  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  giving  the  instruction  necessary  in  such  an  establishment. 

The  best  arrangement  for  the  school-room  is  to  erect  for  each 
class  a  range  of  four  parallel  rows  of  desks  with  seats,  each  row  15 
feet  long,  and  placed  on  a  rising  platform,  every  row  rising  4  or  6 
inches  higher  than  the  one  immediately  before  it^  which  would 
place  the  hindermost  row  on  an  elevation  of  12  or  18  inches  from 
the  floor,  while  the  foremost  is  on  the  floor.  Such  a  set  of  desks 
will  hold  40  children,  a  number  which  a  single  class  should  not 
exceed.  As  many  of  these  classes  should  be  arranged  as  there 
are  children  in  the  school  a.  the  same  time.  Thus  for  200  chil- 
dren five  such  ranges  of  desks  should  be  erected.  A  room,  or  a 
series  of  rooms,  20  feet  broad  1 5  feet  high,  and  long  enough  to 
take  in  the  desired  number  of  classes  of  the  above  dimensions, 
seems  to  us  the  be3t  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Thus  a  room  83 
feet  long  and  20  feet  wide  would  hold  five  such  classes,  leaving 
between  each  a  sufficient  space  by  which  the  children  might  ascend 
to  their  desks.  The  beams  of  the  room  should  if  possible  be  so 
arranged  as  to  come  exactly  over  the  division  between  each  dass^ 
as  they  form  convenient  supports  for  curtains  of  the  thickest  drugget, 
which  should  be  suspended  between  the  classes,  but  so  as  to  be 
readily  withdrawn. 

Seyssel  asphalte  is  an  excellent  material  for  the  flooring  in  front 
of  the  classes.  It  is  warmer  and  more  easily  cleaned  than  stone« 
and  does  not  readily  reverberate  sound,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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counteract  in  many  schools.  The  price  is  6(/.  a  square  foot^  con- 
sequently the  material  for  a  room  for  200  children^  such  as  we  have 
described^  would  cost  in  London  16/.  12s.  It  is  used  at  Norwood. 

It  is  found  extremely  desirable  to  lay  the  play-grounds  with 
asphalte,  of  which  a  cheap  sort  is  made  with  a  mixture  of  gas-tar, 
pitchy  and  coal  ashes.  Considerable  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  clothes,  cleanliness,  and  avoidance  of  damp  is  found  to  result  from 
some  such  covering  to  the  yards. 

All  the  girls,  and  those  of  the  boys  who  are  under  1 1  or  12 
years  of  age,  should  be  placed  in  double  beds,  5  feet  long  by  3  feet 
2  inches  wide.  Those  boys  who  exceed  the  above  age  should  be 
placed  in  single  beds,  5  feet  6  inches  long  by  2  feet  4  inches  wide. 
The  bedsteads  are  best  madeof  iron^  but  the  bottom  part  should  be 
sacking  or  boards,  not  iron  ribbon,  as  is  frequently  seen. 

In  these  as  in  other  arrangements  relating  to  their  physical 
comfort,  such  as  dietary,  dotning,  &c.,  the  object  ought  to  be  to 
provide  them  with  whatever  is  needful  for  comfort  and  decency, 
but  to  go  no  further,  otherwise  the  danger  is  incurred  of  placing 
them  in  a  position  so  superior  to  what  they  will  hereafter  occupy, 
that  they  will  be  discontented  and  unhappy  on  leaving  the  school » 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  situations  procured  for  them.  In  the 
point  of  accommodation^  it  is  of  great  importance  to  steer  clear  of 
the  rival  evils  of  giving  them  too  much  and  too  little. 

In  seaport  towns,  it  is  desirable  to  have  hammocks  instead  of 
single  beds ;  and  in  other  places,  where  the  expense  of  single  beds 
is  an  objection,  hammocksj  which  are  much  cheaper,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. The  best  arrangement  for  them  which  we  have  seen  is 
that  adopted  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

It  should  be  a  rule  in  such  establishments  that  the  masters  be 
with  the  children  not  only  in  their  school-hours,  but,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  play-ground;  that  they  should  join  in  their  sports, 
take  the  opportunity  tlius  presented  of  observing  character,  repress- 
ing misconduct,  and  checking  the  manifestations  of  a  brutish  and 
uncivilized  spirit.  This  is  the  indispensable  province  of  a  teacher 
who  forms  a  rieht  estimate  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  who 
knows  that  education  is  not  comprised  in  filling  the  mind  with 
knowledge,  but  in  forming  the  character  and  habits  of  those  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

The  consideration  that  such  institutions  are  boarding-schools, 
where  the  children  have  no  parental  homes,  much  increases  the 
obligation  beyond  what  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  other  schools, 
of  attending  to  the  education  as  distinct  from  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  more  frequent  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
.taught,  which  this  peculiarity  in  a  pauper*school  implies,  many 
maxims  of  discipline  come  into  play,  the  observance  of  which  may 
perhaps  elsewhere  not  be  of  so  much  moment,  but  here  they  are  of 
inestimable  importance.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate :  never 
deceive  a  boy— never  threaten  or  promise  without  performing-* 
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alwa3rs  believe  what  a  boy  says^  and  tell  him  you  put  implicit 
confidence  in  his  word. 

Considering  the  great  disparity  of  conditions,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  these  maxims,  which  have  long  guided  the  practice 
of  the  most  intelligent  pauper-teachers,  should  be  considered 
equally  applicable  to  the  diildren  of  the  highest,  and  in  the  lately 

Kublished  lire  of  Dr.  Arnold,  have  received  the  sanction  of  his 
onoured  name. 

Guardians  are  frequently  induced,  from  motives  of  economy,  to 
employ  pauper*servants  in  the  inferior  offices  of  a  workhouse.  In 
the  school  arrangements  it  is  extremely  important  to  avoid  this 
practice ;  the  servants  should  not  only  not  be  paupers,  but  more 
than  ordinary  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  those 
whose  duties  bring  them  frequently  in  contact  with  the  children. 
If  it  is  of  moment,  and  surely  it  is  of  the  highest,  to  eradicate 
from  the  children  all  those  low  and  grovelling  feelings  which  are 
too  frequently  the  characteristics  of  the  pauper,  and  implant  in 
them  sentiments  of  honour,  self-respect,  and  self-reliance,  their  in- 
termixture with  adult  paupers  should  be  studiously  prohibited. 
It  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  me  alleged  necessity  for  this  rule  that 
occasionaUy  well-conducted  able  persons  are  found  among  the 
occupants  of  a  workhouse.  Those  who  are  experienced  in  these 
matters  well  know  how  large  is  the  majority  of  those  whose 
character  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  risk  of  thus  introducing  con- 
tamination among  the  young  ought  to  be  held  as  an  adequate 
reason  for  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  it  from  this  source. 
If  half  a  dozen  children  were,  from  the  notions  thus  imbibed,  made 
dependent  on  the  rates  in  after-life,  the  economy  which  suggested 
the  employment  of  pauper-servants  might  prove  to  be  extravagance 
and  inhumanity  in  tne  end. 

The  chief  object  in  setting  the  children  to  manual  employment 
is  to  give  them  general  habits  of  industry,  and  the  power  of  con- 
tinued application  to  work,  so  necessary  to  those  who  are  to  gain 
their  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  It  is  improper  to 
indulge  the  expectation  that  children  thus  brought  up  will  ne- 
cessarily betake  themselves  to  the  special  trades  in  which  they 
have  beien  instructed.  The  shoemaking  boys  may  often  be  as  well 
disposed  of  to  other  employments  b^des  shoemaking,  and  the 
same  with  other  trades.  It  is  true  that  many  boys  do  ttigage  in 
those  departments  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  many  do  not,  and  moreover  that  they  do  not 
turn  out  less  skilful  workmen  in  other  trades.  In  fact,  the  articles 
made  in  workhouses  are  necessarily  of  a  coarse  description,  the 
manufecture  of  which  does  not  impart  any  great  degree  of  mar- 
ketable skill.  Habits  of  industry  are  thereby  acquired,  and  these 
Bre  of  inestimable  value,  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
object  of  the  manual  labour,  apart  from  its  application  to  any 
speeial  business. 
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A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  state  of  each  boy's  attainments 
on  entering  the  school^  in  religious  and  general  knowledge^  and 
the  class  into  which  he  was  put^  with  a  specimen  of  his  writings 
if  he  is  able  to  write.  A  form  of  this,  combined  with  a  general 
progress  roll,  is  given  at  p.  571  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  on  Education  for  1842-3. 

The  mode  of  passing  the  Sunday  will  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  chaplain,  whose  general  instructions  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  (B.) 

As  the  boys  will  be  for  certain  portions  of  each  day  under  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  drill-master,  it  is  of  importance 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  exercising  a  useful  influence  in  forming 
and  improving  their  characters,  manners,  and  habits,  by  his  own 
example,  by  well-timed  admonitions,  and  by  a  mild,  temperate, 
yet  firm  deportment  towards  them.  The  instructions  given  to  the 
drill-master  at  this  establishment  are  added  (Appendix  A.). 

It  is  also  important  towards  maintaining  cheerfulness  and  vigour 
of  mind,  and  giving  them  some  acquaintance  with  the  world 
without  their  own  walls,  as  well  as  leading  them  to  observe  and 
derive  pleasure  from  the  works  of  nature,  that  the  children's  walks 
into  the  country  once  or  twice  a- week  should  not  be  omitted.  On 
such  occasions  they  should  be  attended  by  one  of  the  masters;  th<r 
girls  by  the  mistress  also. 

No  extra  or  occasional  holidays  should  be  permitted  under 
any  pretext.  Those  allowed  are  ample  for  the  due  relaxation  of 
the  masters  and  children. 

Several  remaining  points,  highly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in 
conducting  a  district  school,  will  be  found  to  be  very  usefully  com- 
mented upon  and  illustrated  in  the  extracts  (Appendix  C.)  from 
the  Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  and  the  accom- 
panying evidence,  reprinted  from  the  volume  published  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1841.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
the  schoolmasters  of  future  district  schools  to  those  passages  in 
particular  which  detail  the  mode  of  reclaiming  and  improving  the 
character  of  the  class  of  children  they  shall  have  to  deal  with ; 
and  the  many  testimonies  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
judicious  application  of  right  principles  of  moral  training. 

An  excellent  plan  was  adopted  by  the  late  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
J.  Brown,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  some  connexion  between 
the  school  and  those  children  who  had  been  provided  with  places, 
which  we  think  deserving  the  highest  praise  and  imitation  in  all 
similar  institutions. 

He  sends  yearly  a  circular  to  the  employers  of  all  those  who 
had  left  the  school,  requesting  specific  answers  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  moral  condition  and  general  behaviour  of  each 
child  inquired  about,  and  also  asking  permission  for  them  to  be 
allowed  to  spend  a  day  at  Norwood,  where  they  are  treated  to  a 
dinner  and  tea.      We  happened  accidentally  to  be  present  at  the 
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« 

Itst  meetings  and  there  could  not  be  a  more  pleasing  sight  thaa 
to  witness  the  happy  greetings  and  inquiries  between  those  who 
bad  been  already  launched  into  the  active  duties  of  life^  and  their 
former  schoolmates  who  were  still  in  the  establishment. 

We  have  perused  some  hundreds  of  the  replies  to  the  circular 
of  the  chaplain^  and  they  speak^  with  of  course  some  exceptions^ 
in  highly  fevourable  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  re- 
ported on. 

We  add  extracts  from  some  of  these  answers^  in  order  to  show 
their  nature. 

They  mostly  relate  to  female  servants^  as,  being  under  the 
eyes  of  their  employers^  their  behaviour  is  more  closely  watched, 
and  thus  draws  forth  more  interesting  remarks. 

**  From  my  replies  to  the  enclosed  questiona,  you  will  perceive  that  I 
am,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  her  conduct  during  the  short  time  she 
has  been  in  my  service ;  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add,  that 
during  a  time  of  severe  illness  and  trial  in  our  family,  she  has  shown 
herself  more  than  usually  willing  and  obliging.  So  far  as  my  short 
experience  goes,  I  feel  inclined  to  think  the  system  of  moral  training  in 
the  Norwood  school  very  good. 

'*  I  have  answered  all  your  questions  very  particularly,  as  I  believe  it 
may  be  for  her  good  if  she  is  told  of  her  faults  by  a  gentleman  like  your- 
self, as  your  remonstrance  might  have  more  weight  than  any  from  a 
maater  or  mistress.'^ 

'*  Reviewing  M.  B.*s  whole  conduct  for  the  last  year,  I  am  very  much 
gratified  in  being  able  to  return  an  answer  iu  the  affirmative  to  the  whole 
of  your  queries;  the  conclusion  would  therefore  be,  that  she  has  been 
a  very  good  girl.  I  cannot  but  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the  great 
advantages  derived  by  those  girls  under  the  truly  Christian  course  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Brown  in  reference  to  them." 

••  If  C.  B.  were  as  willing  as  she  is  able,  she  might  do  very  well. 
From  the  instruction  she  has  received  while  under  your  care,  and  the 
example  now  under  ours,  she  ought  to  do  better.  She  has  every 
opportunity  of  doing  well,  if  her  temper  would  allow  her  to  embrace 
and  improve  it.  I  shall  allow  her  to  be  present  on  Monday,  trusting 
something  may  be  said  that  will,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lead  her  to 
think;  and  should  I  keep  her,  she  may  act  and  do  better." 

'*  I  have  filled  up  the  envdope  as  requested,  but  would  wish  to  add, 
that  J.  H.  makes  good  use  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  you  so  kindly 
gave  her ;  the  effect  of  which  is  seen  in  her  good  conduct." 

**  I  take  pleasure  in  apprising  you  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
J.B.  I  have  neither  found  her  saucy,  dirty,  lazy,  nor  dishonest,  but  a  girl 
perhaps  with  some  faults,  yet  nevertheless  that  pleases  and  suits  me 
very  well,  and  I  think  promises  fair  to  make  a  good  servant." 

The  great  majority  of  the  replies  are  favourable,  but  we  have 

S'ven  specimens  of  some  of  a  contrary  character,  as  incidentally 
ey  bnng  out  more  clearly  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
this  sort  of  investigation.  The  clissatbfied  employers  anticipate, 
and  on  crood  grounds,  as  experience  shows,  that  the  admonitiona 
of  their  former  pastor  will  have  some  reforming  effect  on  those  who 
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are  misconducting  themselves.  One  master^  who  sends  an  un« 
satisractory  reply  respecting  a  boy  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
service,  adds  that  the  knowledge  of  the  inquiries  made  concerning 
him  appeared  to  make  a  marked  impression  on  his  mind.  He 
ielt  that  he  bad  a  disinterested  friend  who  cared  for  him.  It  is 
tb«  practice  of  the  chaplain  to  read,  after  tea,  selections  from  the 
answers  to  his  circular,  not  mentioning  names,  and  adding  appro* 
priate  comments  on  the  exoellences  or  faults  that  appear  most 
prevalent.  The  penisal  of  these  papers  has  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  some  defects  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  execution  of  a  plan  of  this  description  is  obviously  only 
possible  in  a  highly  populous  district.  But  most  of  the  contem- 
plated pauper-schools  will  be  founded  in  such  a  vicinity ;  and  we 
wish  pointedly  to  state  our  decided  opinion  of  the  advantages  of 
the  plan.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  pauper-children,  so 
many  of  whom  are  orphans  and  friendless,  and  are  thus  without 
those  incitements  to  virtue  which  originate  in  the  fear  or  un- 
willingness to  offend  parents,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  good 
Opinion  of  those  whom  we  love  and  venerate.  The  child  who 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  on  the  world  to  live  unregarded  and 
die  unlamented,  finds  at  this  most  critical  period  of  his  life  that 
there  is  some  one  who  cares  for  his  well  being — one  whose  in- 
fluence is  likely  to  be  the  more  strong,  as  it  is  linked  with  the  place 
where  he  has  probably  received  bis  earliest  impressions  of  know^ 
l«dge  and  religion. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be*  Sir, 

Yours  very  obediently, 

Setmour  Tremenhberk, 

EdW.    CARtETON   ToFHELL. 

To  J.  p.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 
§fc,  ^c.  Sfc. 


Appendix  (A-) 


J)etailed  Instructions  respecting  the  training  of  the  Boys^  issued 
by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  1841-2. 

Tre  boys  are  to  rise  during  the  summer  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  training- 
master  is  to  attend  at  that  hour.  Quiet  and  order  are  to  be  preserved 
in  the  bed-rooms.  As  soon  as  he  is  dreseedr  each  boy  is  to  say  his 
prayers ;  he  is  then  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  waiting  the  word  of 
conamand  from  his  monitor  or  captain  to  march  down  stairs. 

As  soon  as  the  classes  are  thus  marched  below,  they  are  to  proceed  in 
marching  order,  in  bodies  of  50  or  60  boys  of  the  same  class  to  the 
washhouse,  where,  haviug  careftilly  washed  themselves  and  arranged 
their  dresses  with  cleanliness  and  propriety,  and  having  been  inspected 
by  Uie  training-master,  they  are  again  to  fail  into  line  and  march  to  the 
play-ground  or  school. 
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As  the  boys  in  succession  have  thus  in  their  respective  ckuees  mardied 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  washhouse  and  back,  they  may  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  play- ground  until  the  breakfast-bell  rings.  The  training 
master  is  to  ring  the  bell  at  seven  o'clock  precisely,  the  boys  are  then 
promptly  to  fall  into  line  in  the  order  of  their  respective  classes,  headed 
by  the  pupil-teacher  and  monitor,  and  are  to  march,  two  or  four  abreast, 
to  those  parts  of  the  school  occupied  by  them  when  instructed  in  classes, 
at  which  places  they  are  to  take  their  breakfasts. 

Perfect  quiet  is  to  be  preserved  from  the  moment  they  fall  into  line, 
and  silence,  order,  and  decorum  during  the  breakfast  and  each  succeeding 
meal.  Before  breakfast  commences,  grace  is  to  be  sung  in  a  decoront 
manner ;  and  after  breakfast,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  thanks  are  returned 
with  equal  propriety.  During  breakfast,  no  boy  is  to  leave  his  seat,  or 
to  stand  after  he  is  once  seated. 

Each  class  is  to  be  attended  by  certain  assistants,  as  mates,  selected 
by  the  trainine-master,  who  are  to  serve  the  meal  in  silence  and  deoD- 
Tum ;  to  see  that  each  boy  has  his  knife  and  fork,  or  spoon  ;  and  that 
each  eats  his  meal  in  silence  and  decency.  Before  the  meal  is  served, 
the  roll  is  to  be  called  at  the  head  of  the  class,  by  the  pupil-teacher,  who 
is  to  mark  in  the  book  whether  each  boy  is  present  in  that  part  of  the 
school  allotted  to  him.  For  this  purpose  a  separate  roll-book  is  to  be 
provided  for  each  class,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  boys,  and  columns 
m  which  to  mark  their  attendance  or  absence.  If  any  boy  is  found 
absent,  the  pupil-teacher  is  immediately  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Aubin,  and 
carefully  to  report  the  fact  to  him ;  and  the  names  of  all  boys  so  absent 
are  to  be  immediately  transcribed  into  a  book,  in  order  that  proper 
inquiries  may  be  made  respecting  them. 

The  observance  of  order  and  propriety  during  meals  is  a  department 
of  the  moral  training  of  the  school,  requiring  the  most  constant  and 
anxious  solicitude,  and  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  seairing  a  right 
regulation  of  the  habits  of  the  children  if  their  demeanour  during  meals 
is  not  unexceptionable.  It  is  especially  important  that  in  singing,  or 
Buying  grace,  or  returning  thanks,  the  children  should  be  conscious  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  act. 

Assistants, 

No  plate,  can,  or  spoon,  is  to  be  collected  until  the  children  have 
finished  their  breakfast ;  and  if  collected  before  they  leave  the  school,  the 
collection  is  to  commence  at  a  period  marked  by  the  word  of  command, 
given  by  the  training-master,  before  which  period  none  are  to  be 
collected.  On  the  word  of  command  **  collect !"  being  given  in  a  loud 
voice  by  the  training-master,  the  assistant  or  monitors  of  each  class  are 
forthwith  to  collect  the  platters,  cans,  spoons,  &c.,  and  to  carry  them  oat 
of  the  school,  so  that  the  whole  duty  may  be  perifonned  at  once,  and  in 
the  shortest  convenient  period.  The  training-master  has  sole  authority 
during  meals,  and  each  assistant  is  to  give  him  prompt  obedience,  and 
in  no  respect  to  interfere  with  his  orders. 

The  training-master  is  to  report  to  ns  all  circumstances  tending  to 
interfere  with  good  order  and  proper  discipline  during  the  meals,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  immediately  remedied. 

When  thanks  have  been  returned,  every  boy  is  to  keep  his  seat  in 
silence,  until  the  word  of  command  is  given  for  his  bench  to  rise, 
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displace  forms,  turn  and  march  out  of  the  school ;  the  vrord  being 
given  in  succession  to  each  bench  by  a  pupil-teacher,  selected  for  that 
purpose  by  the  training-master,  and  acting  under  his  direction.  Silence 
is  to  be  preserved  in  marching  from  the  school,  unless  the  training- 
master  call  for  a  marching-song. 

The  boys  may  then  amuse  themselves  in  the  yards  (the  training- master 
being  present)  until  twenty  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  when  he  is  to 
ring  the  bell  for  prayers ;  the  boys  are  then  to  fall  into  line  in  their 
respective  classes,  and  to  march  in  such  order  as  the  training-master 
may  require  to  their  respective  places  in  the  school,  the  working  boys 
for  the  day  occupying  the  lower  portion  of  the  school.  All  the  teachers, 
industrial  teachers,  and  assistants,  are  to  be  present  in  the  school  at 
prayers,  in  order  that  they  may  become  examples  of  propriety  of 
demeanour  to  the  children.  At  prayers  a  few  verses  of  Scripture  are 
to  be  read,  the  verse  of  a  hymn  sung,  and  a  short  prayer,  uttered 
according  to  the  directions  elsewhere  given. 

When  prayers  are  concluded,  the  training-master  is  to  give  the  word 
of  command,  *'  stand !"  when  each  boy  who  is  employed  in  handicrafts 
-for  the  day  is  to  stand  in  silence  until  the  training-master  orders  him 
to  march  to  the  workshops.  Each  class  of  workmg  boys  is  then  to 
proceed  in  marching  order  to  the  workshops  in  silence,  unless  the 
trainine-master  calls  for  a  marching-song.  The  school  being  thus 
assembled  and  at  work  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine  o'clock,  the  training 
master  will  take  his  breakfast  from  that  period  until  ten. 

From  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  the  training-master  will  drill  a  class  of 
mariners  in  seamen's  duties,  gymnastic  exercises,  naval  gunnery,  and 
military  drill,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit  out-door  work :  when- 
ever prevented  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  mariners'  class  will  be 
taught  to  make  netting,  to  knot,  and  splice  ropes ;  and  will  be  instructed 
on  a  model-mast  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  school  is  to  be  dismissed  at  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  not  at  any 
earlier  period. 

The  training-master  will  remain  with  the  boys  in  the  yard  until  half- 
past  twelve  precisely,  when  he  will  ring  the  bell  for  dinner,  and  the  boys 
will  forthwith  fall  into  line,  and  march  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
classes  into  the  dining-hall,  taking  their  seats,  preserving  silence,  and 
maintaining  order,  according  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  prescribed 
for  breakfast;  they  will  likewise  be  dismissed  in  the  same  manner,  care 
being  taken  that  grace  is  said,  and  thanks  are  returned  with  the  greatest 
propriety  of  manners. 

From  one  to  ten  minutes  to  two  o'clock,  the  training-master  will  drill- 
at  least  60  boys  in  the  exercise-ground,  selecting  such  boys  as  he  may 
think  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  school  in  a  state  of  perfect  drill. 

At  ten  minutes  to  two  o'clock  the  training-master  will  ring  the  bell 
for  school,  the  boys  will  immediately  fall  into  line  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  classes,  and  march  into  schools  as  at  other  periods.  The 
working  boys  having  fallen  into  line,  will  march  to  their  workshops. 

From  two  to  three  o'clock  the  training-master  will  take  his  dinner. 

From  three  to  five  he  will  train  a  mariners*  class,  as  directed,  in  the 
morning. 

At  five  o'clock  (the  school  being  dismissed)  the  training-master  will 
resume  his  general  superintendence  of  the  recreation  of  the  children,  and 
will  drill  for  one  hour  every  evening  a  dasa  of  at  least  60  children. 
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The  tralning'master  will  take  His  tea  at  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock. 

The  trainiDg-master  will  ring  the  hell  for  supper  at  five  minutes  to 
seven  o'clock  precisely,  when  the  children  will  /all  into  line  and  march 
into  school  to  supper,  the  working  boys  being  seated  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  school.  The  same  regulations  are  to  be  observed  during  supper  as 
are  prescribed  during  breakfast  and  dinner.  When  supper  is  over,  the 
training-master  will  ring  the  bell  for  prayers ;  when  all  the  teachers, 
candidate  teachers,  industrial  teachers,  and  assistants  of  the  boys'  school 
will  attend,  and  evening  prayers  will  be  performed  according  to  the  regu- 
lations given  elsewhere.  When  prayers  are  over,  the  teachers  will  makf 
any  general  admonitions  to  the  children  suggested  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  day. 

The  boys  will  then  march  in  the  order  of  their  respective  classes,  by 
word  of  command,  to  their  bed-rooms,  a  certain  part  of  the  bed-room 
being  appropriated  to  each  class.  In  the  bed-room  silence  and  order 
are  to  be  preserved,  in  order  that  the  children  may  perform  their  religious 
duties  without  interruption. 

Oeneral  Reguhiioiu. 

No  boy  is  to  go  up  the  mast  except  by  order  of  the  training-master ; 
any  boy  so  offending  is  to  be  banished  from  the  esiercise-ground  for  a 
certain  period. 

No  working  boy  is  to  come  into  meals  until  he  has  washed  his  hands 
and  face,  cleaned  nis  clothes,  and  put  off  his  apron. 

The  teachers  are  to  render  to  Mr.  Edgar  as  much  assistance  as  lies  in 
their  power,  especially  in  attending  the  children  in  their  bed-rooms  at 
night.  The  candidate-teachers  are  to  be  daily  drilled^  either  at  noon  or 
in  the  evening,  and  are  to  be  under  Mr.  Edgar's  orders  at  all  periods, 
except  when  they  are  necessarily  at  meals,  and  during  the  school-hours ; 
and  are  to  afford  him  constant  assistance  in  the  drill,  in  supertintending 
the  recreation  of  the  children,  and  inspecting  their  persons  and  clothes. 
For  this  purpose  the  candidate- teachers  are  to  be  at  the  school  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Edgar  is  to  renort  to  me  every  candidate- 
teacher  who  is  on  any  occasion  absent  at  that  hour. 

It  is  expected  that  every  candidate  teacher,  before  leaving  the  school, 
will  be  competent  to  conduct  the  military  drill  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
Mr.  Edgar  is  responsible  for  ringing  the  bell  at  the  hour  respectively 
prescribed  for  meals,  prayers,  school,  &c. ;  and  he  is  on  no  account  to 
omit  doing  so,  or  to  vary  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, the  period  prescribed. 

Two  intervals  are  allowed  for  recreation  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  school-hours ;  these  intervals  are  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes ; 
and  Mr.  Edgar  is  carefully  to  note  the  period  at  which  the  children  come 
out  of  the  school ;  preciselv  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  from  that 
period  be  is  to  ring  the  bell,  and  the  children  are  immediately  to  march 
back  in  the  school-room  in  order.  Mr.  Edgar  is  on  all  occasions  re- 
sponsible for  securing  punctuality  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  school,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  is  not  to  listen  to  instructions  in  any  respect  contrary 
to  these  directions. 

To  Mr.  Attbin,  Mr.  Wiis&n,  and  Mr.  Edgar  ^ 
the  Training  Mtuter, 
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AVPBNDIX  (B.) 

Instructional  Letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the 
Chaplain  of  Mr.  Aubin*s  Establishment  for  Pauper  Children  at 
Norwood, 

8lB» 

In  appointing  you  to  superintend  and  to  conduct  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  pauper-children  trained  in  Mr.  Aubin's  establishment 
at  Norwood,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  conveying  to 
you  their  views  respecting  the  arrangements  by  which  your  important 
services  may  at  the  earliest  period  be  rendered  most  efficient. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  presume  to  suggest  what  course  shall  be 
adopted  in  the  inculcation  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a 
duty  arising  out  of  your  sacred  functions  which  they  have  no  doubt  you 
will  discharge,  as  it  is  their  earnest  wish  you  should,  so  as  to  be  satis- 
factory to  your  Diocesan ;  but  they  conceive  it  their  duty  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  relation  which  the  religious  instruction  of  these 
ohildten  holds  to  those  peculiarities  in  their  condition  attributable  to 
circumstances  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  or  which  arise  out  of 
the  design  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  affecting  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy  in  after-life.  By  attention  to  such  facte,  the 
Commissioners  believe  your  instructions  may  be  in  such  harmony  with 
the  other  agencies  employed  for  the  moral  training  of  the  children  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  means,  and,  under  the  blessing 
of  Ood,  to  promote  the  success  of  your  own  labours  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  children. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  remember  that  the  children  are  chiefly 
orphans,  or  deserted  by  pauper-parents,  or  illegitimate,  and  sprung  from 
the  meet  wretched,  ignorant,  and  demoralized  portion  of  the  metropolitan 
population. 

Fortunately  the  majority  were  of  tender  age  when  they  were  admitted, 
otherwise  their  familiarity  with  scenes  of  gross  intemperance,  with  the 
habits  and  language  of  dissolute  men  and  women ;  their  habituation 
to  filth,  disorder,  and  violence ;  the  neglect  of  religious  observances,  and 
the  practice  of  positive  vices,  in  which  they  have  been  reared,  would 
render  almost  insuperable  the  difficulties  obstructing  all  attempts  to 
restore  them  to  the  world,  cleansed  from  impurity,  and.  furnished  with 
principles  and  habits  to  sustain  them  in  a  course  of  well-doing.  Some 
children  will  be  found  so  depraved  by  the  continual  influence  of  these 
circumstances  as  to  become  objects  of  peculiar  solicitude,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  efforts  required  for  their  own  reformation,  but  the  means 
necessary  to  prevent  their  contaminating  their  associates  in  the  school. 

The  secular  instruction,  and  the  moral  and  industrial  training,  adopted 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  school,  are  designed  to  counteract  the 
vicious  tendencies  already  given  to  the  dispositions  of  the  children. 
The  teachers  will  rear  them  in  habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  punctuality, 
and  order.  They  will  be  taught  to  speak  the  truth,  and  trained  to  be  kind 
to  their  fellows,  to  be  respectful  to  their  superiors,  to  preserve  whatever 
is  intrusted  to  them,  to  be  honest  and  subordinate.  They  will  be  in* 
ibrmed  how  they  may  best  secure  themselves  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  and  what  are  the  oonaequences  of  vice.  Such  practical  lessons  will 
pervade  the  secular  instruction  and  the  moral  training  of  the  school ; 
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but  it  is  also  desired  that  the  sanctions  of  religion  should  be  the  foundatiim 
of  this  instruction,  and  that  the  relation  between  the  present  and  futoM 
condition  of  the  children,  the  claims  which  religion  has  upon  their 
thoughts,  and  the  influence  it  ought  to  exert  on  them  in  all  the  practical 
duties  of  their  lives,  in  their  households,  and  in  society,  should  be  care- 
fully depicted. 

The  Commissioners  are  desirous  that  all  other  departments  of  religioiip 
instruction  should  be  conducted  according  to  your  own  sense  of  the  da* 
ties  of  your  sacred  office ;  but  you  will  permit  them  to  describe  in 
what  way  your  superintendence  may  at  once  be  brought  into  active 
co-operation  with  the  other  expedients  adopted  for  the  moral  training  of 
the  children,  by  establishing  a  plan  of  instruction  in  which  the  sanctions 
of  religion  may  supply  the  best  motives  for  a  discharge  of  the  practicd 
duties  of  life. 

The  Commissioners  have  enjoined  that  prayer  be  said  every  morning 
and  evening  in  the  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that,  in  order  to 
be  useful  to  children,  such  a  daily  service  should  not  occasion  weariness ; 
probably  the  service  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  daring 
which  a  portion  of  Scripture  should  be  read,  a  hymn  or  part  of  a  hymn 
sung,  and  a  prayer  offered.  If  the  verses  read  be  selected  (whether 
from  one  chapter,  or  from  two  or  more  portions  of  Scripture)  so  as  to 
illustrate  some  one  precept  or  thought,  or  doctrine,  and  the  hymn  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  throw  further  reflected  light  on  the  same  iden^ 
which  may  also  pervade  the  prayer,  it  is  believed  that,  with  due  solemnity 
and  kindness  of  manner,  the  attention  of  the  children  may  be  aroused  and 
sustained  during  the  service.  Sometimes  it  may  be  useful  that  each 
alternate  verse  of  the  brief  selection  made  should  be  read  simultaneoosly. 
In  order  that  the  hymn  may  be  sung  with  propriety,  the  CommissionerB 
have  directed  the  children  to  be  trained  in  psalmody :  and  they  ctrnfide 
to  you  the  selection  of  the  verses,  as  also  of  the  hymn  and  of  the  prayer. 
With  this  view  the  teachers  are  directed  to  await  your  iustructiona  in  this 
matter. 

One  hour  daily  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ia 
those  superior  classes  of  the  school  which  are  able  to  read  fluejdtly  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is,  not  to  improve 
the  children  in  the  art  of  reading,  in  which  the  classes  so  employed  are 
supposed  to  have  attained  considerable  pro6ciency,  but  to  enable  the 
children  to  attain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  may,  in 
after-life,  exercise  a  practical  influence  on  their  thoughts  and  conduct 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  these  lessons  be  given  to  classes 
of  40  or  50  children,  arranged  at  the  parallel  desks,  and  that  the  aimnl- 
taneous  method  of  instruction  be  as  much  as  possible  adopted,  tested 
by  special  individual  interrogatories,  and  written  answers,  both  innnt- 
diate  and  from  memory.  This  method  is  commended  to  your  adoption, 
because  the  Commissioners  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  you  will 
find  it  useful  in  sustaining  the  attention  of  the  children,  in  awakening 
their  sympathies,  in  calhng  their  feelings  into  active  exercise  on  ^e 
important  subjects  to  which  it  will  be  your  duty  to  direct  their  thoughts, 
and,  in  short,  in  bringing  their  minds  into  the  closest  harmony  wilh 
your  own. 

The  Commissioners  are  desirous  that  you  should  personaily  condnet 
the  religious  instruction  of  one  class  at  this  hour  daily,  and  thai  you 
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•hoold  give  such  directions  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to  guide  the 
teacher  in  the  instruction  of  any  other  class  to  which  it  may  be  desirable 
that  similar  instruction  should  be  conveyed  at  this  appointed  hour. 

Bvery  class,  and  consequently  every  child  in  the  school,  will  thus,  at 
least  once  every  week,  have  the  benefit  of  your  religious  instruction, 
though  the  children  able  to  read  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  will 
probably  claim  a  greater  portion  of  your  time,  because  they  may  be 
expected  to  leave  the  school  soon. 

The  Commissioners  further  express  to  you  their  sense  of  the  import 
ance  of  regulating  the  order  of  reading  the  Scriptures  from  day  to  day, 
during  the  appointed  hours  of  religious  instruction,  by  some  method 
which  may  serve  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetic writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of 
the  New.  The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  system  of  biblical 
imtniction  conveyed  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  conductor  of  the  Edinburgh  Ses- 
lional  School,  induces  the  Commissioners  to  solicit  your  perasal  of  his 
**  Account "  of  that  institution,  and  your  special  attention  to  the  method 
adopted  in  that  school  in  the  biblical  instruction  of  the  children.  The 
weekly  recapitulation  of  previous  lessons  appears  an  important  part  of  the 
plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Wood. 

The  hour  devoted  to  religious  instruction  should  be  punctually  ob- 
aerved,  care  being  taken  to  commence  and  conclude  the  lesson  precisely 
at  the  appointed  period.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  m  the  routine  of  the  school  generally,  but  because  certain  chil- 
dren may,  by  the  provisions  of  the  19th  section  of  the  Poor  Law  A.mend- 
meot  Act,  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  during  this  period ;  and  as  it 
may  be  convenient  to  allot  this  interval  to  the  teaching  of  such  licensed 
miaisters  as  the  parents  or  natural  guardians  of  such  children  may  ap- 
point for  that  purpose,  greater  inconvenience  would  result  from  a  want  of 
punctuality  in  this  portion  of  the  daily  routine  than  in  any  other. 

If  the  afternoon  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  you  would  probably 
find  it  desirable  to  conduct  the  evening-prayer  from  time  to  time  per- 
sonally. 

The  Commissioners  wish  your  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  desire,  that  the  children  who  are  on  alternate  days  em- 
ployed in  the  workshops,  should  on  those  days  read  the  Scriptures,  either 
-at  Uie  hour  appointed  for  religious  instruction,  or  at  such  other  time  as 
mv7  be  most  convenient. 

You  will  appreciate  the  propriety  of  selecting,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers, 
viieb  forms  of  grace  and  thanksgiving  at  meals  as  you  may  consider  most 
suitable  to  the  understanding  of  the  children,  and  in  closest  harmony 
with  the  design  of  the  establishment.  The  Commissioners  have  directed 
Mt.  Aubin  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  books 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  they  intrust  to  your  direction  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  making  the  children  (not  withdrawn  from  your  care)  acquainted 
irith  the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church. 
^  The  master  employed  to  teach  the  children  psalmody  has  been  directed 
to  instmct  them  in  chanting  those  portions  of  the  ritual  directed  to  be 
■ung,  in  order  that  Divine  serrice  may  be  conducted  with  greater 
solemnity  on  Sunday.  This,  the  Commissioners  have  reason  to  believe, 
will  obtain  your  cordial  approval. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  household  on 
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Sunday,  the  Ck>mznia6ioner8  are  anxious  to  require  that  no  work  which 
can  be  avoided  shall  be  performed  on  that  day  in  the  household,  either 
by  the  children  or  servants.  Divine  service  will  be  conducted  by  you  at 
a  convenient  hour,  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  conceive  most  desirable. 

The  Commissioners  perceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  in  such  an 
establishment,  not  merely  a  proper  desree  of  outward  decorum,  but  to 
inspire  the  children  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  objects  to 
which  Sunday  is  consecrated,  \vithout  introducing  such  austerity  and  gloom 
or  restraint  as  may  impair  the  permanency  of  the  impressions  which  are 
sought  to  be  conveyed.  The  Commissioners  therefore  recommend  to  your 
especial  attention  the  regulation  of  the  whole  routine  of  the  school  during 
that  day. 

The  Commissioners  arc  glad  to  be  informed  by  you  that  your  discourses 
are  carefully  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  children,  both  as  respects 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  selected,  and  the  parental  manner  in  which 
they  are  treated.  Inasmuch  as  the  method  you  adopt  appears  well  cal<r 
culated  to  draw  forth  the  sympathies  of  the  children,  and  to  arouse  their 
feelings  in  favour  of  the  truth  which  it  is  your  duty  to  teach,  the  Com- 
missioners hope  it  may  be  expected  that  your  pastoral  care  will  be  more 
useful  than  if  your  method  resembled  that  adapted  to  the  public  instruc- 
tion of  adults. 

The  Commissioners  invite  your  attention  to  the  plans  of  instruction, 
and  moral  and  industrial  training,  pursued  under  their  direction,  at  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  They  are  anxious  that,  by 
such  visits  to  these  departments  as  your  leisure  may  allow,  you  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  to  what  subjects  the  attention  of 
the  children  is  directed  during  the  hours  of  regular  instruction  ;  what  are 
their  attainments  generally ;  what  means  are  adopted  to  rear  them  in 
correct  moral  habits ;  and  what  success  attends  these  agencies ;  in  order 
that  you  may  thus  be  enabled  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
diurnal  domestic  occurrences  of  the  school  as  may  afford  you  the  means 
of  bringing  your  pastoral  labours  into  constant  practical  relation  with 
the  moral  wants  and  susceptibilities  of  the  children. 

Registers  of  the  time  each  child  is  employed  in  the  workshops,  laundry, 
or  other  household-work,  are  kept  by  their  respective  superintendents ; 
and  the  Commissioners  hope  you  may  deem  it  consistent  with  your  other 
duties  to  give  attention  to  these  registers,  in  order  that  no  child  may  be 
so  employed  at  any  other  than  the  appointed  period. 

In  one  respect^the  Commissioners  feel  that  in  establishments  in  which 
children  are  separated  from  society  into  an  almost  conventual  seclusioni 
some  risk  of  failure  must  be  encountered  from  a  want  of  the  habit  of  self- 
direction  amidst  temptations  to  folly  or  crime,  which  habit  can  only  be 
fully  acquired  by  mixing  with  society  in  which  the  child  must  ultimately 
be  exposed  to  such  temptations,  unless  precautionary  measures  are 
diligently  pursued. 

Domestic  education  frequently  fails,  because  this  habit  has  never  been 
formed.;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared  Uiat,  as  society  is  constituted,  no  admo- 
nitions, how  careful  and  skilful  soever  they  may  be,  can  compensate 
for  the  want  of  means  to  train  a  child  in  the  avoidance  and  resistance  of 
temptations  to  error. 

To  the  formation  of  this  habit  of  self-direction,  you  will  find  that  A 
large  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  teachers  is  given. 
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Periods  of  sickness  \7ill,  of  course,  afford  you  opportunities  for  im- 
pressing the  minds  of  the  children  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  duties 
and  responsibilities,  of  Nvhich  the  Commissioners  are  aware  that  you 
will  be  anxious  to  avail  yourself;  and  they  trust  the  arrangements  of  the 
sick-wards  will  be  such  as  will  afford  you  the  best  facilities  in  this 
respect. 

They  have  directed  the  medical  officer  of  the  establishment  to  keep, 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  a  tabular  statement,  in  terms  which  will 
enable  you,  by  a  reference,  to  determine  what  claims  the  sick-^ards 
have  on  your  attention. 


"ilidiog  Date. 

Name. 

Age. 

CUsn. 

Dlit»a*e. 

Intensity  marked — 
8.  {. «.,  Sick. 
D.  1.  e.  Dangeroukly  ill* 
C.  t.  e.  Couvaletcent. 

The  devout  plan  pursued  by  the  Church,  and  in  hospitals,  and  other 
public  institutions,  of  remembering  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  Divine  ser- 
vice on  the  Sunday^  as  appointed  in  the  Rubric,  will  doubtless  be  ob« 
served  by  you ;  for,  omitting  all  notice  of  whatever  other  claims  the 
practice  has  on  your  attention,  you  will  feel  how  useful  is  its  tendency 
in  bringing  children  to  sympathise  in  each  other's  afflictions,  whose  pro» 
spects  are  so  equal,  and  whose  happiness  will  be  so  greatly  affected  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  efforts  made  for  their  moral  and  religiout 
training. 

As  your  acquaintance  with  individual  character  becomes  more  inti- 
mate and  general,  your  opportunities  of  usefulness  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged by  such  private  admonition  and  encouragement  as  circumstances 
may  appear  to  suggest  or  require. 

The  Commissioners  are  desirous  that  you  should  obtain  frofti  Mr.  Aubin, 
and  the  teachers  in  his  establishment,  the  most  constant  assistance;  and 
to  this  end  they  have  considered  it  important  to  convey  to  them  a  copy 
of  this  letter,  which  they  have  the  less  hesitation  in  doing,  because  they 
have  the  means  of  knowing  that  the  views  which  are  set  furth  therein  not 
only  will  obtain  a  ready  acquiescence  from  you  and  them,  but  that  vou 
are  personally  anxious  for  more  frequent  opportunities  to  carry  into 
execution  the  method  of  religious  instruction  described  in  this  letter. 

Signed,  by  Order  of  the  Board, 

E.  Chadwick,  Secredxry, 
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Appendix  (C.) 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  tJie 

Training  of  Patq>er  Childreny  1841. 

Mr.  Henry  Green^  examined  by  Dr,  Kay, 

You  have  been  schoolmaster  of  the  school  belonging  to  the  West 
London  Union  for  some  time? — For  two  years  and  a  quarter. 

Will  you  state  the  condition  of  the  children  mentally  and  morally,  at 
the  period  when  you  first  undertook  the  duties  of  your  office  ? — With 
the  exception  of  the  children  from  one  parish  out  of  the  seven,  they  had 
almost  no  learning ;  a  few  of  them  could  read,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  of  them  could  write.  In  the  most  populous  parish  they  lived 
together  with  very  little  superintendence.  The  stronger  tyrannized  over 
the  weaker  to  a  frightful  extent.  They  had  in  almost  all  instances  been 
mixed  with  the  adult  paupers  in  the  parochial  workhouses ;  their  language 
consequently  was  very  bad ;  their  manners  exceedingly  coarse  and  rude  ; 
several  of  them  had  broken  out  at  times  from  the  workhouse,  had  become 
thieves,  had  been  convicted,  and  then  came  back  to  the  workhouse ;  they 
had  contracted  habits  of  petty  thieving  generally,  and  lying  and  deceit. 
When  the  Union  was  first  formed,  they  robbed  the  relieving  officer  ; 
they  broke  into  his  office,  got  his  cash,  took  out  his  money,  and  made 
their  escape  over  a  wall ;  and  there  is  a  boy  amongst  us  now  who  at  that 
time  was  the  butt  of  the  rest  of  the  pauper-boys.  Their  amusement  was 
to  open  the  window,  and  to  beat  him  till  he  jumped  out  and  ran  away. 
According  to  their  own  reckoning,  they  had  forced  him  by  cruelty  to 
abscond  from  the  workhouse  13  times.  The  children  were  quite  reckless 
about  the  property  of  the  house ;  their  forms,  and  bedding,  and  utensils 
were  all  wantonly  misused  and  destroyed. 

What  was  the  efiect  of  those  habits  on  the  facility  of  procuring  them 
places  in  service,  and  on  their  retaining  those  places  after  they  were  pro- 
cured?— At  that  time  there  appeared  to  be  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
situations  for  them  at  all,  and  they  frequently  returned  of  their  own 
accord,  or  were  returned  by  their  masters  to  us  ;  the  principal  means 
of  getting  rid  of  them  ultimately,  being  handing  them  over  to  a  crimp, 
who  got  them  on  board  ships,  principally  in  the  fishing-trade«  The 
character  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed  was  generally  very 
low,  being  for  the  most  part  journeymen  mechanics  in  various  low  handi* 
craft  employments.  I  do  not  think  the  children  were  generally  well 
treated  by  those  workmen  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed,  and  probably 
they  often  proToked  maltreatment. 

Seeing  that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  situationa 
for  the  children ;  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  procure  them  situations 
with  respectable  tradesmen ;  and  that  by  their  own  misconduct,  and  the 
maltreatment  of  their  masters,  they  frequently  absconded  and  were 
returned  to  the  house,  — are  you  of  opinion  that  some  of  them  might  be 
consequently  driven  to  vicious  courses  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  setde  them  in  employment  ? — ^That  was  mainly  the  result. 
After  trying  one  or  two  situations  and  being  returned  (thus  getting  them 
iuto  ill  repute  with  the  guardians  and  with  their  masters),  it  ended 
generally  by  their  absconding  from  the  workhouse,  and  becoming 
vagabonds.    I  remember  one,  a  boy  named  John  Hoyer,  who  was  one 
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of  the  boy«  concerned  in  the  two  freaks  I  mentioned,  namely,  in  driring 
the  boy  of  weak  intellect  from  the  house,  and  in  forcing  open  the  reliev- 
ing officer's  box  and  stealing  his  money.  This  boy  was  afterwards 
Emitted  into  the  workhouse,  and  again  absconded.  He  became  a 
pickpocket,  was  apprehended  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was 
transported  at  the  age  of  14.  I  do  not  know  the  particular  histories  of 
many  of  them  after  they  have  left  the  house,  because  my  own  duties 
confine  me  very  much  to  the  charge  of  the  school,  and  I  have  therefore 
little  opportunity  for  making  my  usual  inquiries,  consequently  all  I  can 
state  concerning  them  is,  that  I  know  from  casual  observation  and  from 
indirect  testimony,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  went  about  the  streets 
as  vagabonds,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  in  states  bordering  on  destitution 
— under  constant  and  great  temptations  to  commit  crime,  and  under  the 
influence  of  that  example  which  vagrant  children  encounter  generally. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  neglect  of  the  training  of  pauper^children  in 
the  poorhouses ;  by  the  grossly  vicious  examples  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  within  the  workhouse  ;  by  their  absconding  on  account  of 
misconduct  and  bud  treatment,  from  their  situations  with  low  mechanics 
to  whom  they  were  apprenticed  ;  and  by  the  consequent  temptations  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 

Tell  me  what  you  did  when  these  children  were  committed  to  your 
charge  ? — ^We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  talking  about  what  had  been 
their  situations,  their  manners,  what  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  how  they 
were  accustomed  to  act  towards  each  other ;  how  people  were  accus<- 
tomed  to  act  towards  them,  and  they  towards  other  people ;  in  getting 
confidential  accounts  of  their  history,  to  see  what  they  were  from  their 
own  accounts,  and  their  manner  of  living  and  behaving.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  be  very  tender  with  them  at  first,  as,  unless  I  thoroughly 
knew  them,  I  perceived  that  I  could  do  nothing  with  them.  It  was  not 
by  repressing  outward  demonstrations  I  could  produce  any  effectual 
result.  This  tenderness  towards  the  boys  themselves  frequently  placed 
me  in  a  false  position  with  the  other  officers  of  the  Union,  who  were  not 
to  be  expected  to  understand  what  was  my  intention  in  adopting  this 
mode  of  procedure. 

By  degrees,  did  you  gain  their  confidence? — I  believe  I  was  admitted 
fully  into  their  confidence  upon  all  points.  There  was  not  a  misde- 
meanour that  I  could  not  wholly  be  acquainted  with  upon  inquiry. 
They, found  out  that  my  object  in  knowing  these  matters  was  not  to 
punish,  but  to  help  them  to  do  better,  and  consequently  they  soon  came 
to  me  as  a  friend  to  seek  assistance.  This  mode  of  communicating  with 
them  seemed  to  create  great  astonishment.  The  biggest  thief  amongst 
them,  the  transported  convict,  was  as  candid  as  any  in  the  whole  group ; 
and  if  he  had  remained,  I  rather  think  I  might  have  hopes  of  reclaiming 
him.  As  their  characters  gradually  improved,  1  was  enabled  to  draw  the 
line  of  duty  more  rigidly,  and  to  enforce  stricter  discipline,  having  always 
the  opinion  of  the  school  with  me  from  the  commencement.  Things  that 
now  would  be  conceded  as  perfectly  correct  would  have  been  at  that  time 
felt  exceedingly  arbitrary ;  and  commanding  them  would  have  caused  me 
to  be  classed  in  their  minds  with  the  pauper-superintendents  they  pre- 
viously had.  They  had  been  treated  with  great  caprice  on  many  occasions 
by  those  to  whose  charge  they  were  committed,  but  there  was  certainly 
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R  great  deal  to  try  the  temper  of  the  persons  who  had  had  the  previous 
xnauagement  of  them.  As  we  proceeded  in  establishing  entirely  new 
relations  between  the  children  and  myself,  the  Board  of  Guardians  found 
It  necessary  to  prevent  any  cspricious  interference  with  the  children  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  officers.  A  porter  was  dismissed  for  the  mal- 
treatment of  some  of  the  boys,  and  for  inciting  some  of  them  to  abscond 
from  the  workhouse. 

As  respects  the  instruction  of  the  school,  were  you  able  to  take  advantage 
of  those  moral  expedients  to  render  that  instruction  attractive,  and  to 
procure  habits  of  application  ? — By  first  getting  an  opinion  formed 
amongst  them  of  the  great  importance  of  the  various  matters  I  proposed 
to  give  them,  and  not  being  anxious  to  have  immediate  applicatioa 
without  this  conviction  in  their  minds,  I  found  that  ultimately  we  made 
ildore  progress,  and  that  they  became  very  assiduous  indeed  in  striving 
to  obtain  knowledge ;  and  they  soon  showed  a  capability  of  acquiring 
inore  school  learning  than  was  necessary  with  their  prospects  in  life. 
They  speedily  developed  a  necessity  for  some  employment  in  industry  to 
accompany  the  moral  and  technical  school  training. 

What  employment  in  industry  do  you  adopt? — The  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  decided  to  separate  the  children 
altogether  from  the  workhouse  containing  the  adult  paupers ;  and  for 
that  purpose  took  the  house  at  Edmonton,  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
|(arden  adjoining  it,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  children  solely  under 
my  superintendence,  away  from  the  vitiating  examples  of  the  adults,  and 
enjoying  the  useful  influences  of  fresh  air  in  the  country,  and  likewise 
toaflVnrd  us  a  larger  amount  of  facility  for  pursuing  industrial  occupations. 
We  had,  previously  to  our  removing,  commenced  the  tailoring,  and  had 
continued,  for  the  time  being,  the  ordinary  practice  of  making  hooks  and 
eyes,  though  we  were  well  aware  that  it  was  not  so  desirable  an  occu- 
pation as  an  art  requiring  more  skill.  Upon  our  removal  to  Edmonton^ 
we  6tted  up  workshops,  tailors'  and  shoemakers',  and  commenced  the 
shoemaking,  and  gave  more  regularity  in  the  application  to  the  tailoring. 
We  now  make  the  whole  of  our  clothes  and  shoes,  and  have  done  so  for 
nine  months.  The  boys  keep  books  containing  an  account  of  every  job 
done,  and  the  estimated  value  of  wages  for  the  time  employed  about  it : 
and  these  accounts  are  on  the  increase,  and  have  been  fur  some  time. 
The  guardians  consider  that  there  is  a  protit  made  upon  them  now. 
We  have  not  done  so  much  garden  work  as  we  now  intend  to  do,  chiefly 
because  we  were  all  Cockneys  together,  and  knew  little  about  the  matter, 
and  we  have  not  yet  been  so  successful  as  we  certainly  shall  be  by  giving 
np  a  larger  amount  of  time,  and  by  removing  from  the  garden  all  aid 
to  the  labour  of  the  children,  excepting  that  which  we  must  still  require, 
namely,  the  superintendence  of  a  person  acquainted  with  gardening,  who, 
however,  will  not  assist  us  in  the  mechanical  labour. 

What  effect  had  these  improvements  on  the  conduct  of  the  children  ? 
—We  had  no  remains  of  the  violent  and  maliciously  mischievous  cha- 
racter of  the  boys.  We  are  able  to  enforce  a  much  stricter  discipline  with 
the  same  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Acts  of  depredation 
are  now  exceedingly  rare ;  only  two  or  three  instances  have  occurred,  at 
considerable  intervals,  since  we  got  rid  of  the  mass  of  corrupted  boya 
whom  I  found  in  the  house  upon  my  arrival.  We  now,  for  the  moat 
part,  find  that  though  we  get  them  very  bad  in  many  cases,  they  are  sueh 
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ft  minority^  and  the  general  manner  and  opinion  among  the  hayn  it  «o 
opposed  to  it,  that  they  have  to  conform ;  they  make  no  party,  and  they 
are  no  featare  among  us.  Corporal  punishments  are  confined  to  the  rare 
occasions  of  petty  thieving  that  occur ;  other  instances  of  misconduct  are 
rebuked  by  keeping  the  boy  in  from  his  fellows  when  they  are  at  play,  or 
by  sending  him  to  bed  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rest. 

What  is  the  effect  of  those  improvements  on  their  application  to 
labour  ?— The  work  is  quite  as  popular  as  the  instruction  in  the  school| 
and  they  apply  themselves  with  cheerfulness.  Perhaps  the  gardening 
is  the  moat  popular  employment  they  have,  and  their  laboor,  instead 
of  being  irksome,  is  cheerfully  undertaken.  The  best  proof  of  this 
perhaps  is,  that  we  have  more  applications  for  children  to  go  to  service 
than  the  guard^ians  think  it  right  to  comply  with.  This  summer  I  had 
occasion,  by  order  of  the  guardians,  to  answer  several  applications,  de- 
clining to  entertain  them  on  account  of  there  being  no  children  of  an  age 
and  condition,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  for  service.  They 
are  not  sent  to  service  under  12  years  of  age,  but  after  12  years  of  age  we 
could  dispose  of  all  our  children.  This  is  our  experience  during  this 
summer,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  preceding 
summer,  when  our  improvements  were  not  complete,  and  when  the  school 
had  no  renutation. 

What  class  of  situations  do  they  procure  ? — For  the  most  part  they  are 
still  journeymen  mechanics,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  who  are  still  in  many 
cases  attracted  by  the  premiums  which  the  guardiana  have  not  ceased  to 
give. 

Do  they  retain  their  situations  ?— 'Ultimately  we  settle  them  all.  Now 
and  then  we  have  a  child  trying  two  or  three  situations  before  he  geH 
seUled. 

Supposing  that  you  were  no  longer  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  lofw 
tradesmen  to  come  for  the  children,  by  continuing  to  give  the  premium, 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  Union  were  directed  to  diffuse  more  generally 
a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  the  training 
and  in  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  pauper-children  of  the  Union, 
—-are  you  of  opinion  that  you  would  have  much  difficulty  in  procuring  for 
them  situations  in  more  respectable  service,  as  the  character  of  the 
children  for  good  conduct  and  for  industry  became  establislied  in  the 
minds  of  the  parishioners? — ^I  have  no  data  to  proceed  upon,  but  my 
conviction  is,  that  we  should  at  Mice  get  rid  of  that  class  of  applieantti 
who  do  great  injustice  to  the  children  and  to  our  reputation,  by  takio* 
children  they  do  not  need  as  servants,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
premium  given  by  the  gtiardians ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  we  should 
have  a  belter  class  of  applicants  in  their  place,  with  whom  the  chiklren 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  maintaining  thar  independence,  and 
preserving  their  character  free  from  contamination.  1  am  convinced 
that  children,  on  account  of  the  premium,  still  get  into  the  hands  of  maa* 
ters  and  mistresses  who  seek  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Green  was  desirous  to  add  the  following  written  statement  to  his 
evidence : — 

The  West  London  Union  comprises  seven  of  the  city  pariahea-«St. 
Sepulchre,  St.  Bride,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Gieat,  Sc  Bartholomew  the  Less,  and  Bridewell  Precinct.  There  afs 
generally  about  150  children  chargeable  upon  it.    (Hie  number  befofe 
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the  fbundation  of  the  Union  was  much  greater.)  The  children  come 
chiefly  from  the  courts  and  alleys  about  SafiPron  Hill*  Field  Lane,  Cdw 
Cross,  &c.,  t.  €.,  from  some  of  the  lowest  neighbourhoods  within  half  a 

mile  of  Smith6eld. 

They  generally  enter  the  workhouse  destitute  of  any  school-leaming, 
and  with  the  principles  and  habits  of  the  vagrant  and  depraved  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbourhoods  above  mentioned — many  of  them  have  been 
trained  as  beggars,  and  many  more  as  costermongers. 

Previously  to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  the  majority  of  the  children 
had  been  kept  in  the  workhouses  of  their  respective  parishes,  under  the 
superiutendence  of  some  of  the  adult  paupers,  subjected  to  alternations 
of  neglect,  and  of  capricious  surveillauce  and  restraint,  and  with,  for  the 
most  part,  the  very  bad  example  of  the  adult  paupers  constantly  before 
them. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Union,  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  con- 
sidered by  the  guardians  was  the  adoption  of  some  more  rational  arrange- 
ment for  the  training  of  the  children.  They  collected  them  all  together 
(temporarily)  into  one  of  the  workhouses  of  the  Union ;  fitting  up  an 
outbuilding  as  a  school -room  for  the  boys,  and  a  room  in  the  house  for 
the  girls,  and  appointing  a  paid  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress;  form- 
ing also  a  school  committee  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Board. 

Upon  my  entering  on  the  duties  of  schoolmaster,  I  found  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  kind  of  training  I  have  alluded  to  in  full  oper&Uon. 
The  stronger  boys  were,  for  the  most  part,  determined  ruffians,  many 
of  them  confirmed  thieves,  some  of  them  having  been  convicted  and 
punished ;  and  nearly  all,  both  strong  and  weak,  addicted  to  lying  and 
all  kinds  of  low  cunning.  The  biggest  boy  among  them  had  just  pur* 
chased  a  large  clasp-knife,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  he  avowed  among 
the  boys,  of  ruling  by  the  help  uf  it ;  and  truly,  a  few  days  after,  i 
came  in  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  found  the  school  in  a  frightful  con- 
fusion. He  had,  according  to  his  promise,  drawn  his  knife,  and  upon  a 
boy  much  younger  and  weaker  than  himself,  had  wounded  him  in  the 
hea(),  and  had  with  difficulty  been  kept  from  doing  him  further  mischief. 
With  my  best  efforts  to  awaken  in  him  some  compunctions  of  consciencei, 
I  could  obtain  nothing  but  sullen  silence,  or  otherwise  a  justification  of 
himself,  on  the  ground  that  they  (the  boys)  all  knew  that  he  was  of  an 
ungovernable  temper,  and  that  it  was  their  business  to  study  him  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  This  too  was  much  the  cleverest  and  most 
plausible  boy  in  the  school,  being  one  of  the  very  few  who  had  been  able, 
from  the  limited  amount  of  instruction  received  in  the  workhouses,  to 
learn  to  read. 

With  children  whose  feelings  and  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
were  so  thoroughly  perverted,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
punishment  as  chiefly  resulting  from  the  caprice  or  impatience  of  those 
who  had  the  irksome  task  of  looking  after  them,  and  who  had  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  existence  of  a  discipline  and  restraint  conscientiously 
adopted  for  their  ultimate  benefit; — ^with  children  in  such  a  condition,  to 
establish  a  mere  external  and  compulsory  discipline,  a  discipline  with 
which  their  convictions  were  not  in  accordance,  would  have  been  to  do 
very  little  indeed.  It  was  of  primary  importance  to  convince  them 
that  their  well-being  was  the  object  really  sought,  and  that  the  means 
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adopted  were  the  best  calculated  for  that  purpose ;  to  weaken  in  them 
also  the  admiration  for  successful  mischievous  petty  cunning,  and  to 
bring  out  their  hitherto  dormant  sympathies  for  the  just  and  true.  To 
form,  in  short,  a  public  opinion  that  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  and  thus  render  obedience  to  it  attainable.  To  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  destroy  the  tacit  confederacy  according  to  which  they  supported 
each  other  in  all  cases  against  whatever  power  they  were  subject  to,  it 
was  necessary  for  a  time  to  deal  very  leniently  with  numerous  irregula- 
rities, to  attack  at  first  only  such  cases  as  would  allow  of  a  successful 
appeal  at  once  to  the  general  conscience,  and  to  wait,  in  many  instances, 
for  the  enforcement  of  more  rigid  notions  of  duty,  till  we  had  moral  con- 
victions more  enlightened  and  more  6rmly  founded.  Experience  amply 
verified  the  correctness  of  these  notions.  I  had,  almost  from  the  first, 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  boys ;  not  a  misdemeanor,  grave  or  slight, 
was  at  any  time  committed,  of  which  I  could  not  be  fully  informed 
upon  inquiry :  and  thus,  by  knowing  intimately  the  habits  of  thinking 
and  feeling  of  the  boys,  be  prepared  always  to  speak  home  to  them, 
instead  of  beating  the  wind  by  appealing  to  sentiments  undeveloped  in 
them,  or  to  principles  and  convictions  not  in  accordance  with  those 
they  had  formed.  As  by  degrees  I  felt  the  confidence  of  the  children 
in  the  rectitude  of  the  intentions  towards  them  become  firmer,  and 
perceived  their  sense  of  justice  to  develop  itself,  I  was  enabled  to  draw 
cloeer  the  limits  of  the  discipline  adopted  among  them.  We  have  at  this 
time  got  rid  of  the  more  ruffianly  and  corrupted  boys  whom  I  found 
among  them  at  the  commencement,  and  have  softened  down  the  characters 
of  the  remainder  so  far,  that  although  we  are  still  liable  to  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  perverted  and  wrongly-principled  minds,  they  are  never 
in  force  enough  to  bear  up  against  the  public  opinion  in  the  school,  and 
eollect  no  partisans.  The  majority  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  always,  I 
believe,  entertained  the  conviction  that  the  contact  with  adult  pauperism, 
unavoidable  in  a  workhouse  for  all  classes,  must  render  to  a  considerable 
extent  nugatory  any  attempts  to  develop  and  form  good  principles  and 
habits  in  the  children,  and,  as  soon  as  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
could  be  completed,  we  were  removed  from  the  workhouse  in  Smithfield 
to  a  house  at  Edmonton,  having  an  acre  and  a  half  of  garden  attached 
to  it.  Here  arrangements  were  made  for  increasing  the  industrial  em- 
ployments ;  the  garden  furnishing  one  of  the  most  desirable,  and  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring  being  introduced  so  effectually,  that  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  we  have  now  manufactured  all  our  own  clothes  and 
shoes.  We  had  usually  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  situations 
for  the  elder  children ;  this  summer,  however,  upon  the  occasion  of  some 
efforts  made  to  get  them  out  into  service,  we  had  more  applications  than 
we  could  supply,  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Board,  1  had  to  write  declining 
a  considerable  number. 

I  have  not  hitherto  alluded  to  the  intellectual  education  of  the  chil  ^ 
drcn.  We  receive  them  usually  grossly  ignorant,  and  retain  them,  for 
the  most  part,  a  very  short  time.  More  than  three- fifdia  of  the  children 
now  with  us  have  entered  within  the  last  year,  and  yet  our  nunabers  are 
materially  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  so  that  the  discharges  have' 
exceeded  the  admissions.  The  change  thus  going  on  continually  in  the 
school  is  very  great.  The  chief  object  then,  intellectnally,  during'the 
short  time  they  are  with  us,  is  to  awaken  in  them  as  far  i^s  pos^ibl^ 
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faabitt  of  thought  and  ohservation,  and  to  presetit  them  with  the  two 
essential  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  I  have  always  found  that  it  is 
better  not  to  be  too  eager  for  immediate  application,  hut  to  endeavoalr 
at  first  to  convince  the  new  C9mer  of  the  value  of  the  gifts  thus  offered 
to  bim. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  fluctuation  in  the  school,  we  hare  now 
for  sume  time  maintained  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  read  fluently, 
and  who  have  learnt  something  of  writing,  at  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  attending  the  school.  Some  of  the  boys,  too,  who  have  been 
with  us  rather  longer  than  the  average  time,  both  write  a  good  hand  and 
are  tolerably  expert  arithmeticians.  No  day  is  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  conversation-lesson  upon  some  subject,  either  moral  or  intellectual. 
The  school  is  enlivened  by  singing  (the  songs  are  Mr.  Hiekson's): 
They  are  sung  in  two  parts,  the  elements  of  the  notation  of  music  being 
taught  to  the  more  intelligent  boys. 

In  the  play-ground,  a  few  gymnastic  poles  are  erected  upon  which  the 
boys  practise,  with  great  gusto,  Peter  Parley's  Gymnastics.  They  alta 
ornament  their  play-grounds  with  a  border  of  little  gardens,  in  whieh 

rssibly  they  take  the  more  interest,  being  Cockneys.  The  first  time 
succeeded  in  getting  any  number  of  them  to  give  out  their  own 
thoughts  and  sentiments  in  their  own  language,  was  upon  giving  them 
'*  Gardens  "  as  the  theme. 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  put  together  very  roughly  a  few  fietots  concerning  our 
condition  and  endeavours.  If  you  can  make  them  in  any  way  service* 
able  to  the  eause  you  have  so  much  at  heart,  you  will  add  one  more  to 
the  many  gratifications  you  have  afforded, 

Sir, 
Your  very  grateful  and  obedient  aerrant, 

H.  OatSN. 


John  SuU&H^  examined  by  Dr.  Kay. 

You  are  master  of  Greenwich  Union  Workhouse  ? — I  am. 

You  have  been  master  of  several  workhouses  in  town  and  country  ? — 
I  have,  for  about  ten  years. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  observing  the  eflects  of  the 
intercourse  of  children  with  adult  paupers^  when  there  is  not  an  accurate 
classification  maintained  in  workhouses,  and  when  they  are  more  or  less 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  paupers  ? — Yes,  it  has  always  been 
a  common  observance  with  me,  that  they  have  imbibed  the  vicious  habita 
of  the  persons  with  whom  they  have  been  mingled. 

Are  you  aware  whether  it  was,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Poo^ 
Law  Amendment  Act,  always  considered  aesirable  to  provide  the  ser- 
vices of  a  well-trained  schoolniaster,  at  a  sufficient  salary,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  children  in  the  workhouses? — Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  I  was  at  Covent  Garden  nearly  four  years ;  and 
two  or  two  years  and  a  half  of  that  time  we  had  a  pauper-schoolmaster; 
and  from  the  evil  effect  of  the  boys  mixing  with  the  paupers,  and  the 
man  himself  not  being  competent  to  instruct  the  boys,  so  as  to  engender 
in  their  minds  proper  notionst  the  Guardians  determined  uuon  the 
election  of  a  schoolmaster.  They  went  to  the  central  school  of  West- 
minster for  one,  and  one  was  appointed.     He  had  been  only  two  days  in 
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die  disehftTge  of  his  duties,  when  the  boys  all  rose  up  ia  reb^Uioa 
against  him.  He  sent  for  me  to  assist  him,  and  stated  that  he  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  coercion,  and  that  he  must  give  up  the  situation^ 
lor  the  boys  were  so  ungovernable  he  could  not  manage  them.  I  told 
him,  I  thought  if  he  persevered  we  should  soon  get  them  into  a  better 
state  of  subordination.  I  recollect  his  calling  to  one  of  the  boys  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  boy  refused :  he  went  to  every  hoy  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  no  one  of  them  would  do  so.  They  said 
they  did  not  know  it ;  but  I  know  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing church,  and  of  course  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

And  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  common  in  your  experience  in  many  of  the 
parochial  workhouses  to  mix  the  children  with  the  adult  paupers  without 
any  classification,  and  to  leave  them  without  any  instruction  ? — Cer- 
tainly it  was ;  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  that.  Previously  to  the 
appointment  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  Covent  Garden  workhouse,  it 
was  a  very  common  thing  for  the  boys  to  abscond  over  the  walls,  and 
to  be  brought  in  by  the  police  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  and  their 
misconduct  was  extremely  great  at  all  times.  But  the  effect  of  the 
improved  management,  consequent  upon  the  appointment  of  the  school* 
master,  was  very  speedily  observable,  in  the  greater  facility  with  which 
they  procured  situations,  and  in  their  retaining  them  for  a  longer  period. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  boys  were  constantly  flogged 
for  misconduct,  and  other  species  of  coercive  means  were  employed 
unsuccessfully,  for  the  insubordination  and  disorder  was  as  great  as 
before.  In  about  three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  schoolmaster  we 
were  able  to  dispense  almost  altogether  with  the  use  of  the  cane  or  any 
other  means  of  corporal  punishments,  and  quiet  and  order  were  esta- 
blished in  the  school.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  schoolmaster  a 
great  number  of  the  boys  wilfully  left  the  house,  going  nobody  knew 
whither,  and  liiang  in  the  streets  in  beggary ;  or  wandering  about  the 
country,  probably  to  a  considerable  extent  supported  by  petty  depreda- 
tion. I  have  had  them  frequently  brought  from  the  market,  being 
apprehended  by  the  police  for  petty  thefts  from  the  stalls :  and,  after 
remaining  out  of  the  workhouse  for  some  time,  they  would  generally 
return  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  and  weakness.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  children  were  apprenticed  with  premiums.  Some  of 
the  children  did  pretty  well  from  getting  respectable  masters,  but  gene- 
rally they  were  taken  by  a  class  of  persons  who  had  the  premiums  more 
in  view  than  the  services  of  the  children.  It  generally  happened  that 
those  parties  kept  them  six  or  eight  months,  and  that  they  then  either 
put  them  off  to  other  persons  who  bad  casual  need  of  them,  or  thrust 
them  forth  into  the  street,  or  abandoned  them  when  they  removed. their 
lodgings  or  habitations.  Great  numbers  of  them  therefore  returned  to  vm 
in  states  of  destitution. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  adult  pauperism  was  likely  to 
be  increased  by  tibis  neglect  of  the  training  of  the  children  ? — Materially 

BO. 

Doea  your  experience,  as  master  of  various  workhouses  during  the 
last  10  years,  enable  you  to  determine  whether  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  are  now  dependent,  as  adults  or  aged  persons,  upon 
paroehial  relief,  resident  in  the  workhouses,  lived  there  during  their 
youth  ? — A  very  large  portion  of  them  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
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woTkhouaeB.     I  have  known  instanceB  of  three  generations  living  in  the 

house. 

Can  you  state  what  has  heen  the  effect  of  this  neglect  and  thit 
admixture  with  the  adult  paupers  upon  the  future  character  and  coa- 
duct  of  the  girls  especially  ? — In  some  few  instances  they  have  turned 
out  perhaps  very  good  in  their  conduct,  but  by  far  the  majority  have 
turned  to  prostitution ;  others  have  changed  their  places  frequently, 
and  evinced  no  disposition  to  settle. 

Among  the  lowest  and  coarsest  prostitutes  of  London,  would  you  ex- 
pect to  find  many  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  workhouses  ? — ^A 
great  many.     If  a  statement  were  taken,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
you  would  find  at  least  a  third.     I  have  been  master  of  the  Green- 
wich Union  workhouse  three  years  and  a  half,  and  various  difficulties 
have  prevented  the  Board  of  Guardians  from  establishing  a  central 
Union  workhouse  until  the  present  period,  when  the  workhouse  is  nearly 
completed.     During  the  early  period  of  the  operations  of  the  Guardians, 
constant  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  those  difficulties.  A  classification 
in  the  workhouses  was  not  estabhshed  ;  the  Union  still  maintained  the 
Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford  workhouse  ;  and  in  each  of  those, 
four  classes  of  paupers  were  received,  namely,  adult  males  and  female?, 
and  children  of  both  sexes.  The  children  were  therefore  mixed  with  the 
adult  paupers,  and  were  superintended  and  managed  by  paupers  who 
grossly  neglected  their  duties  and  maltreated  them.     One  of  them  was 
prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor.     This  pauper  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
practising  gp^ss  deceptions  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  order  to  make 
the  management  of  the  children  appear  better  than  it  really  was ;  she 
has  caused  the  copy-books  of  the  children  to  be  filled  with  writing  not 
their  own,  and  put  their  names  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  and,  upon 
examination  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  it  was  discovered  that  the  chil- 
dren were  unable  to  write,  though  the  Board  had  been  led  by  this  decep- 
tion to  believe  that  they  were  very   forward  in   their  acquirements. 
Besides  which,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  treated  the  girls  with 
extreme  caprice  and  personal  violence  ;  had  deprived  them  of  their  food, 
and  sold  it  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  prevented  the  child  from  disclosing 
her  deception  and  cruelty  by  a  system  of  terror.     The  consequence  of 
this  upon  the  children  w^as  to  create  extreme  rudeness  and  cunning. 
We  could   not  ascertain  the   truth  from   the  mouths  of  the  children 
themselves  until  she  had  left  the  workhouse,  and  they  were  free  from 
any  apprehension  of  her  return.     Soon  afterwards,  the  children  were 
all  removed  from  the  workhouses  inhabited  by  the  adults  to  the  Deptfurd 
Union  workhouse,  where  they  were  placed  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Dunlop,  and  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of 
any  paupers,  except  the  pauper-servants,  eight  in  number,  who  are  still 
retained  in  the  children's  establishment ;  but  they  have  been  kept  aa 
much  as  possible  from  any  associaticm  with  the  children.     I  have  not 
had  much  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  children ;  but 
my  obvervatioDs  lead  me  to  say  that  they  are  exceedingly  improved  in 
character  and  conduct,  and  that  this  improvement  afibrds  the  best  prospect 
for  putting  them  forth  to  service,  so  as  to  secure  their  well-being  in  after- 
life, and  to  prevent  their  fiiture  dependence  upon  the  parish.     At  pre- 
sent our  workhouse  is  situated  in  a  somewhat  remote  part  of  the  parish 
of  Deptford,  and  not  open  much  to  the  observation  of  the  respectable 
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nlmbitaDtfl  of  the  Union ;  and  the  improvements  in  the  training  of  the 
pauper  children,  therefore,  have  not  yet  become  a  matter  of  considerable 
public  notoriety.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  gene- 
rally known,  we  shall  be  very  successful  in  procuring  for  the  children 
much  superior  situations  to  those  we  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  that  they 
will,  by  their  own  character,  and  by  the  treatment  which  they  will 
receive  from  their  employers  to  whom  they  are  sent,  be  enabled  to 
retain  their  situations  with  great  certainty.  I  long  to  see  every  induce- 
ment removed  (as  respects  premiums)  to  persons  not  having  real  need  of 
tiie  services  of  the  children,  to  make  application  for  them,  because  I  am 
sure  that  the  methods  that  are  now  adopted  for  rendering  the  children 
fit  for  service  will  make  them  more  desirable  servants  to  persons  wanting 
assistance,  than  they  can  procure  by  any  other  means. 

IIoNOUREI)  Sir,  Deptford  Workhouse,  Greenwich  Union. 

When  I  first  came  here,  everything,  as  you  are  aware,  was  in  a 
very  deplorable  state,  and  the  children  all  but  what  they  ought  to  have 
been.  The  two  sexes,  however,  presented  a  complete  contrast.  The 
boys  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  degrading  subjection  ;  so  much  so,  that 
no  one  durst  move  at  any  time  from  one  part  of  the  school-room  to 
another  but  on  tip-toe :  nor  speak,  except  in  a  whisper.  To  express  a 
wish  was  constructed  into  disafiection  to  the  powers  that  were — ^to  utter 
a  complaint,  into  open  rebellion.  How  they  felt  towards  their  superin- 
tendent in  such  circumstances  and  under  such  treatment  can  be  no  hard 
matter  to  divine ;  but  whatever  their  feelings  were,  they  were  effectually 
swept  off  by  the  most  unsparing  use  of  the  birch,  applied  in  the  most 
degrading  form.  The  only  feeling  I  ever  saw  them  express  towards  their 
Airmer  superintendents  was  their  hooting  and  hissing  the  last  of  them 
upon  his  being  removed  to  Woolwich  workhouse ;  and  then,  being  free 
from  bodily  fear,  so  far  as  hissing  and  hooting  goes,  they  were  unsparing 
in  their  execrations.  Previously  they  had  conducted  themselves  as  you 
would  expect  of  persons  in  perpetual  fear  of  the  inquisition,  so  that  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  the  only  feeling  in  the  boys'  minds  was  suspicion 
and  hatred,  and  the  only  features  of  their  character,  cowering  mean- 
ness and  unfathomable  deceit,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  descriptions 
of  persons  to  whose  care  they  had  been  committed,  and  the  treatment 
they  experienced  at  their  hands.  These  persons  were  three  in  number. 
Two  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  the  third  person,  who  was 
the  principal  of  the  '*  triumvirate,"  and  the  one  who  pretend^  to  teach 
the  boys  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  was  a  lunatic — and  died  of 
disease  of  the  brain  about  two  months  ago  in  Greenwich  workhouse. 
He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  gardener,  and  knew 
nothing  of  teaching,  still  less  of  human  nature  or  morality.  He  gave  the 
boys  lessons  when  he  was  in  the  mood,  and  made  each,  as  far  as  he  had 
books,  *'  lesson"  himself,  when  he  was  not  in  the  mootl.  The  other  two, 
who  were  seamen,  were  the  very  models  of  indolence.  All  the  three 
were  equally  addicted  to  such  low  practices  as  swearing,  want  of  veracity, 
and  secret  tippling.  Of  all  this  the  boys  were  silent  witnesses,  but  apt 
scholars.  They  appeared  in  all  things  determined  to  act  as  dishonestly  aa 
they  had  been  taugnt.  I  have  known  them*  after  they  had  eaten  till  they 
lefl  part  of  iheir  food  from  satiety,  devour  with  greediness  a  stolen 
morsel,  though  of  inferior  quality  to  that  which  they  had  left  a  few 
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minutet  before ;  and  have  detected  boys  giving  avay  food  (which 
had  stolen)  because  they  could  not  eat  it  themselves,  and  had  not  even 
tasted  it.  Indeed,  they  acted  as  if  dishonesty  and  lying  had  been  the 
leading  articles  in  their  code  of  morals.  I  have  frequently  tested  their 
Veracity ;  and  for  months  afler  I  came  among  them,  found  they  couid 
hardly  speak  the  truth,  even  when  one  would  have  thought  that  it  must 
have  been  evident  to  themselves  how  much  better  the  truth  would  have 
hel[)ed  them  than  a  falsehood.  But  whether  from  bad  habit,  or  from 
having  become  fond  of  intri(i:ue,  I  cannot  tell, — they  never  could  or  never 
would  tell  me  their  reason  for  equiviKating, — they  just  did  it, — they 
did  not  know  wherefore, — such  had  been  the  example  set  before  them. 

The  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  though  nominally  under  the  care  of  the 
pauper- women,  were  under  no  control  whatever.  They  were  at  open  war 
with  all  mankind,  and  with  one  another  when  there  was  no  other  enemy 
to  attack.  Their  hall,  when  no  one  was  present  but  themselves,  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  boisterous  mirth,  or  animosity  and  quarrelling.  They 
conversed  only  in  the  commonest  slang,  and  to  differ  in  the  merest  trifle 
was  the  signal  for  the  lowest  invective  and  threats.  But  when  any  of 
their  superiors,  whom  they  treated  as  their  common  and  natural  enemies, 
attempted  to  set  them  to  rights,  the  whole  scene  was  changed.  That 
animosity  and  war  which  had  been  raging  among  eighty  girls,  from 
sixteen  years  of  age  downwards,  was  turned  against  one  solitary  enemy; 
and  happy  might  he  or  she  be  if  they  escaped  with  sullen  and  contemp* 
tuous  looks,  and  with  no  other  defeat  than  their  commands  contemptuouily 
disregarded.  Nor  was  their  conduct  in  school  or  in  their  wards  one 
whit  better. 

So  far  the  boys  and  girls  differed, — ^the  boys  were  broken-spirited, 
cringing,  and  deceitful ;  the  girls  were  refractory,  obstinate,  boisterous, 
and  insolent;  but  in  every  other  respect  they  were  almost  equally 
proficient  or  deficient.  Neither  party  had  at  all  a  proper  notion  of  right 
and  wrong,  morality  or  immorality ;  both  boys  and  girls  were  equally 
addicted  to  lying,  swearing,  and  petty  thieving ;  not  one  of  them  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  turning  the  little  religious  knowledge  they  possessed 
to  any  practical  purpose.  Those  among  them  that  could  read  or  repeat 
their  Catechism,  read  like  machines,  or  repeated  their  Catechifim  by  rote. 
Ask  them  a  question  from  a  verse  in  the  Bible  they  had  but  just  read—* 
they  gazed.  Ask  them  a  question  from  their  Catechism,  ever  so  slightly 
Altered  from  what  it  is  in  the  book — they  either  could  not  answer  at  all, 
or  blundered  out  something  as  different  from  the  question  asked  as  day 
16  different  from  night.  Not  more  than  twenty  of  both  sexes  could 
read  the  Scriptures  with  anything  at  all  approaching  to  accuracy.  Only 
eight  girls  had  ever  tried  to  write,  and  not  more  than  20  boys.  Not  more 
than  12,  in  both  schools,  could  work  a  single  sum  even  in  Simple  Ad* 
ditiou.     Only  two  girls  knew  bow  to  make  figures. 

The  change  in  the  children's  conduct,  since  the  change  in  their  cir« 
Cumstances,  though  slow,  has  been,  I  am  happy  to  say,  very  great,  both 
morally  and  intellectually.  The  boys  are  now  open  in  their  manners  and 
straightforward  in  their  dealings.  They  no  longer  persist  in  denying  a 
fhult  to  the  last  moment.  Deep  blushes  and  a  spontaneous  confession  tell 
better  things  of  their  hearts.  They  have  made  more  intellectual  even 
than  moral  improvement.  There  are  100  and  odd  buys  leamiag  to  write, 
and  many  of  them  write  very  well. 
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But  th«  greatest  moral  change  haa  been  among  the  girls ;  they  -were 
worse  than  the  hoya  when  we  came  among  them,  at  least  openly  worse. 
But  now  they  indeed  surpass  the  boys.  I  could  multiply  instances  of 
the  improvement  in  their  behaviour  to  their  superiors,  and  in  other  re- 
spects. Upon  our  first  going  among  them,  they,  to  a  girl,  combined  to 
disobey,  to  annoy  us,  and  to  conceal  one  another's  faults ;  now  all  are 
submission,  and  emulous  in  their  endeavours  to  gain  our  confidence  and 
esteem.  The  defaulter  is  generally  the  informer,  and  at  worst,  makes  a 
frank  confession,  and  instead  of  showing  contempt  as  formerly,  the 
severest  punishment  we  can  inflict,  except  solitary  confinement  for 
some  obdurate  ones,  is  to  set  them  up  in  front  of  the  gallery,  tell  their 
fault,  and  exhort  the  rest  not  to  follow  their  example.  The  greatest 
reward,  to  mention  the  conduct  of  any  one  as  heing  worthy  of  imitation. 
I  have  seen  them  lately,  when  reported  for  misconduct,  shed  tears  more 
largely,  though  aware  no  great  punishment  would  be  put  upon  them', 
than  they  would  for  the  severest  pimishment  we  could  inflict. 

Their  conduct  during  any  religious  service  or  instruction  is  quite 
exemplary,  and  their  behaviour  afterwards  generally  very  becoming. 

Swearing,  lying,  and  even  low  language,  are  quite  banished  from  the 
house,  except  it  come  from  some  one  newly  admitted.  The  only  in- 
stance we  have  had,  for  a  very  long  time,  of  thefl,  was  committed  by  a  girl 
who  had  been  in  the  house  only  a  few  weeks,  and  the  only  punishment 
she  got,  or  required,  was  the  disgust  expressed  by  the  others  at  her 
conduct. 

The  girls  are,  however,  not  so  forward  in  their  intellectual  im* 
provement  as  the  boys.  The  boys  have  gone  through  all  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic,  simple  and  compound,  several  times, 
except  Compound  Division,  which  they  have  done  only  once;  while  the 
girls  have  not  yet  got  through  Simple  Multiplication.  But  many  of  tht 
girls,  of  whom  sixty-fbur  write,  have  made  very  great  improvement 
in  that  branch,  considering  the  degree  of  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them. 


Mr.  John  Claydofiy  examined. 

Dr.  Kay. — ^You  are  master  of  the  Limehouse  School  of  Industry  ?— 

I  am. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  means  adopted  for  the  training  of  the 
pauper  children  of  the  Stepney  Union  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Limehouse  School ;  if  so,  be  good  enough  to  state  generally  what 
was  its  character? — ^The  girls  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  after  their 
separation  from  the  adults,  under  the  care  of  a  person  who  was  originally 
the  nurse  of  the  pauper  children ;  a  woman  of  respectable  character, 
but  of  moderate  attainments.  The  boys  were  placed  not  actually  under 
the  care,  but  under  the  instruction,  for  three  hours  a-day,  of  a  school- 
master appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  did  not  reside  on  the  premises 
With  them ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  they  were  employed,  some  in 
picking  oakum,  some  in  spinning  hair,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
pauper.  Some  short  time  previously  to  their  coming  to  Limehouse,  a 
schoolmistress,  able  to  teach  them  on  the  National  system,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  girb'  establishment  at  Mile  End  Old  Town.     I  ought 
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to  have  stated  that  the  girls  were  in  a  separate  estahlishment  at  Mile 
Endy  but  the  boys  were  in  the  workhouse  with  the  adult  male  paupers  at 
Xiimehouse. 

Since  that  period  the  girls  have  been  removed  from  Mile  End  to 
Ximehouse,  and  the  adult  paupers  have  been  separated  from  the  boys, 
And  you  have  now  an  establishment  devoted  solely  to  the  training  of 
the  pauper-children  at  Limehouse? — Yes;  it  was  welve  months  last 
November  since  the  change  occurred. 

You  are  master  of  that  establishment  ? — I  am. 

Will  you  state  in  what  condition  you  found  the  children ,  morally  and 
intellectually,  when  they  came  under  your  charge ? — ^"Ihe  chaplain  had 
Attended  the  boys  regularly,  but  he  had  constantly  complained  of  their 
inattention  to  his  teaching,  and  the  little  effect  it  appeared  to  produce 
upon  them ;  and  he  had  lamented  to  me  frequently  the  evil  influence 
that  the  adult  paupers  had  exercised  on  the  minds  of  the  boys.  They 
were  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  I  should  have  expected  to  find  them, 
under  the  circumstances,  but  their  training  had  been  very  much  neglected ; 
they  could  write  very  well,  several  of  them,  and  they  could  read  very 
tolerably,  but  beyond  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  intellectual  infor- 
mation given  them  at  all.  Immediately  previously  to  my  taking  charge 
of  them,  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  nature  of  their  employment ; 
they  had  been  employed  as  tailors  and  shoemakers,  still  retaining  the 
hair  spinning,  but  all  of  it  under  the  superintendence  of  a  pauper.  Pro- 
bably the  most  prominent  thing  that  struck  the  attention  was  the  extreme 
selfishness  of  the  children  ;  they  seemed  to  have  no  sympathy  with  each 
other,  and  a  perpetual  desire  to  appropriate  everything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on  to  their  own  use  was  manifest,  I  think,  in  all  of  them. 
This  continually  developed  itself  in  acts  of  petty  thieving.  There  was 
great  stubbornness  of  disposition  and  a  rebellious  spirit.  They  had  per- 
haps never  experienced  the  kindness  addressed  to  the  mind ;  any  kind- 
ness that  had  been  shown  them  was  in  the  shape  of  bribery ;  they  had 
no  kindness  shown  to  them  as  appealing  to  the  mind  generally ;  they 
did  not  know  how  to  appreciate  it. 

I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  children  had  not  been  treated  with 
mildness  and  affection,  at  the  same  time  with  that  firmness  which  esta- 
blishes in  the  mind  a  sense  of  justice  and  equality  of  treatment  ? — ^Yes ; 
it  appeared  very  difficult  to  convince  the  children  that  you  were  desirous 
of  promoting  their  welfare.  Their  manners  were  coarse  and  their  Ian- 
guaffe  equally  offensive.  I  could  not  depend  upon  their  statements ;  they 
would  frequently  attempt  to  deceive  me.  They  almost  universally  went 
to  their  labour  unwillingly,  as  a  drudgery ;  they  never  seemed  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  in  future  they  were  to  provide  for  themselves.  Previously 
to  the  removal  of  the  girls  from  Mile  End  workhouse,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  appointed  an  industrial  mistress, 
who  had  commenced  instructing  them  in  household  work,  in  washing, 
ironing,  and  general  domestic  service ;  and  the  effect  of  this  trauiing 
upon  their  habits  had  already  beeun  to  manifest  itself;  but  their  habits 
were  still  wanting  in  neatness  and  propriety,  and  in  a  steady  and  punctual 
attendance  to  their  duty. 

You  were  previously  master  of  the  Ratcliffe  Workhouse,  before  the 
formation  of  the  Stepney  Union?— I  was. 
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Were  the  children  of  the  parish  of  Ratcliffe  then  under  your  own* 
management  ? — ^Yee. 

Was  it  at  that  period  the  custom  of  the  parochial  officers  to  apprentice' 
the  children,  and  to  pay  a  premium  with  them  when  they  went  to 
service  ?— -With  the  boys  it  was  almost  invariably  adopted,  but  not' 
frequently  with  the  girls. 

Since  the  Limehouse   School  has  been  formed,  have  you  had  the* 
assistance  of  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  in  addition  to* 
the  previous  schoolmistress;  and,  likewise,  the  pauper-servants  who' 
were  formerly  employed  to  superintend  the  labour  of  the  children,  and' 
to  act  as  nurses  in  the  establishment,  have  been  dismissed,  and  paid- 
nurses  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  .appointed  in  their  stead.- 
Skilful  superintendents  of  the  labour  of  the  boys  have  likewise  been: 
appointed,  and  various  other  improvements  in  the  discipline  and  manage-* 
ment  of  the  house   adopted;  and  especially   a  mild,  intelligent,  but^ 
firm  and  equal  discipline  has  been  adopted,  making  a  constant  appeall 
to  the  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  children,  aud  pointing  to  the* 
highest  motives  for  persevering  in  well-doing.     Will  you  state  generally* 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  training  on  the  character  of  the  children' 
in  this  establishment? — Upon  all  those  whose  habits  were  not  confirmed,, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  bad  treatment  usually 
exhibited,  it  immediately  had  very  great  effect  in  producing  rmprove<i-- 
ment,  and  that  improvement  has  gone  on  progressively.     There  appears 
to  be  a  great  attachment  existing  between  the  children  for  each  other.. 
In  all  cases  they  are  willing  to  assist  each  other  in  work,  and  iu  sickness,, 
and  in  their  studies.     They  are  very  willing  on  all  occasions  to  contribute^ 
to  each  other's  amusement :  they  seldom  quarrel.     There  are  very  fiiW' 
acts  of  dishonesty,  excepting  in  those  who  may  have  recently  arxtved^;*.  H 
may  almost  say,  never.     Their  application  to  labour  is  invariablj^,  cheerful  V 
they  always  exhibit  a  contented,  happy  state  of  mind.     THetv  fiicility  of 
acquiring  knowledge  is  very  much  improved  :  the  amount  oT  knowledge  - 
they  obtain  is  very  considerable :  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  • 
become  very  extensive :  their  knowledge  of  geography,  and  their  general 
acquaintance  with  natural  objects  and  phenomena  is  respectable.     They  * 
have  a  decent  skill  in  arithmetic ;  and  write  and  read  with  considerable  * 
facility.     The  shoemakers  have  acquired  such  skill  that  we  have  put 
out  three  boys  to  superior  shoemakers,  in  very  good  situations^  without" 
any  premium  whatsoever,  and  only  with  the  common  outfit  of  clothes. . 
Three  of  the  tailors  have  gone  out  as  journeymen  tailors,   without  * 
premium  ;  two  of  them  receiving  at  the  commencement  of  their  service  - 
128.  6d.  a-week,  and  the  other  one  10^.     One  was  15  years  of  age,  and^ 
the  other  two  were  14. 

These  employments  are  not  designed  to  ftt  them  all  to  become  tailors 
and  shoemakers,  but  to  give  them  the  habit  of  industry,  and  to  inure  - 
them  to  persevering  and  steady  labour.     Win  you  state  the  general 
effect  of  the  training  in  the  formation  of  such  habits? — The  effect  is,  to  ' 
fit  them  in  after-life  to  perform  those  services  for  themselves,  so  as  to 
repair  and  make 'their  own  clothes,  conceiving  it  an  admirable  qualifi- 
cation for  a  man  in  any  circumstances,  but  especially  for  sailors ;  and . 
many  of  our  boys  go  to  sea. 

State  the  means  you  possess  of  training  them  for  the  sea-service?-^ 
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We  have  a  mast,  thoroughly  and  completely  rigged,  with  a  complete  sfiit 
of  sails,  and  a  master  comes  on  certain  days  in  the  week  to  teach  them 
all  that  can  be  taught  them,  with  such  an  apparatus,  of  a  seaman's  duty. 

What  effect  do  you  find  this  training  in  industry,  and  upon  the  mast, 
has  in  facilitating  the  obtaining  situations  for  the  boys  at  sea? — It  has 
just  this  effect :  that  we  could  send  twenty  times  the  boys  we  have  away 
if  we  had  the  number  to  prepare  them.  The  boys  would  be  cheerfully 
taken  by  masters  of  ships  who  have  seen  their  performances  at  14, 
whereas  otherwise  they  would  not  take  them  under  15  or  16  years  of 
age :  and  a  premium  would  be  required. 

Do  the  masters  of  vessels  ever  come  to  ascertain,  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, the  qualifications  of  the  boys? — ^Very  frequently:  we  have  had 
them  come  forward  to  ask  whether  we  had  any  boys  fitted  for  the 
service ;  and  upon  the  hands  all  being  turned  up,  they  have  immediately 
said  they  are  all  too  small  and  too  young.  I  have  then  requested  that 
they  would  see  what  the  boys  could  do ;  and  immediately  upon  seeing 
that,  they  have  selected  two,  three,  and  four  together :  two  in  several 
instances  have  been  taken.  They  have  said  that  the  knowledge  the  boys 
acquire  is  certainly  worth  two  inches  in  height,  or  two  years  in  age. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  boys  who  have 
gone  to  sea  without  premiums  have  conducted  themselves  on  board 
ship,  and  whether  they  have  retained  their  situations? — ^The  greater 
number  of  them  have.  We  have  had  very  few  instances  in  which  they 
have  returned.  One  returned  in  consequence  of  inability  to  discharge 
the  duty ;  he  was  little  more  than  12  years  of  age ;  and  two  have 
rettimed  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  service.  Those  are  the  only 
instances  of  boys  who  have  returned. 

Is  it  now  the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  any  premiums 
with  children  when  they  go  to  service  ? — No.  They  remain  fewer  years 
in  the  workhouse  now ;  and  all  those  to  whom  the  system  of  training 
could  be  fairly  applied,  that  is,  where  their  habits  had  not  been  previously 
formed,  get  out  considerably  earlier,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  pre- 
mium. The  average  age  at  which  they  formerly  went  to  service  waa 
about  14  or  15  years  of  age :  the  age  at  which  they  now  go  to  service  is 
about  12  or  13  years  of  age. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  effect  of  this  training  is  not 
only  to  occasion  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  apprenticing  children,  and 
of  providing  the  requisite  premium,  but  to  ensure  their  going  to  service 
two  years  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  to  render  their 
retaining  their  situations  more  certain  ? — That  is  correct.  We  are  also 
able  to  procure  for  the  children  very  much  better  situations  than  we  did 
when  they  were  not  thus  trained,  though  premiums  were  formerly  given 
with  them.  We  obtain  altogether  a  different  class  of  situations  for 
them.  They  are  now  received  in  families  of  persons  moving  in  respect* 
able  situations  on  account  of  their  sense  of  their  trustworthiness,  and  of 
their  more  correct  habits  and  deportment.  We  have  had  latterly  several 
striking  instances  of  the  effect  of  the  training  in  this  respect.  The 
conduct  of  one  little  girl  in  service  was  recently  so  exemplary,  that  she 
procured  for  four  other  children  situations  of  a  superior  character.  We 
have  had  only  two  cases  in  which  children  have  been  returned  to  us 
f9r  acts  of  dishonesty,  and  they  were  thirteen  years  of  age  when  they 
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eamt  to  us.  They  had  been  in  workhousei  containing  adult  paupers 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  No  boys  have  l^n  returned  for 
any  acts  of  dishonesty. 

What  is  vour  opinion  as  respects  the  future  conduct  of  the  children 
who  have  been  thus  trained  and  put  to  service;  are  they  likely  to 
become  again  dependent  upon  parochial  relief? — I  do  not  think  they 
are  at  all  likely  at  any  future  period  to  be  dependent  upon  the  parish ; 
there  is  no  necessity ;  they  have  obtained  situations  likely  to  prevent  the 
necessity,  and  they  have  none  of  those  habits  likely  to  occasion  their 
falling  back  into  a  state  of  dependence. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  previously  imperfect 
methods  of  training  paupers  upon  their  future  career  ? — ^They  were  not 
fitted  for  situations  as  good  as  they  now  acquire,  and  the  consequence 
of  apprenticing  them  was  very  frequently  fatal  to  the  child's  welfare  and 
future  prospects.  They  were  taken  by  needy  people,  who  really  took  them 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  premium,  and  who  considered 
the  child  an  encumbrance  with  it.  The  children  were  consequently 
ill-treated,  and  being  in  very  inferior  situations,  they  became  disgusted 
with  their  employment,  because  of  the  character  of  their  employers ; 
and  they  have  been  in  very  many  instances,  from  my  own  experience, 
thrown  back  upon  the  world. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  test  of  parochial  or  Union  administra* 
tion  to  be  the  reduction  of  expenditure  so  far  as  that  might  be  consistent 
with  the  well-being  of  the  poor,  are  you  of  opinion  that  economical 
considerations  alone  justify  the  adoption  of  similar  expedients  of  training 
the  pauper  children  to  those  which  have  been  carried  into  execution  in 
the  Stepney  Union  ? — I  have  no  doubt  a  greater  saving  would  be  effected 
in  future  by  adopting  such  a  system  than  by  any  other  means  that 
could  be  devised.  In  the  first  place,  we  diminish  the  period  of  residence 
in  the  workhouse  two  years  ;  next,  the  apprentice-fee  and  expenses  are 
saved ;  next,  the  children  obtain  superior  situations ;  they  seldom  return- 
even  temporarily  to  a  state  of  dependence  :  they  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  they  will  certainly  retain  an  independent  spirit  and  position  in 
afler*life,  so  that,  instead  of  rearing  a  race  of  paupers,  we  are  now 
rearing  a  race  of  independent  workmen  and  servants.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  express  my  opinion  sufficiently  strong  respecting  the  pernicious 
effects  of  apprenticeships  of  pauper-children  with  premiums,  and  without 
previous  traiuing.  The  children  were  almost  invariably  taken  by  persons 
who  had  no  need  of  their  services,  but  to  whom  the  premium  was  a 
temptation,  and  they  were  frequently  driven  into  the  streets  and  compelled 
to  follow  vicious  courses.  Frequently  persons  come  to  apply  for  chil- 
dren at  the  Limehouse  Training  School;  I  immediately  tell  them  we 
give  no  premium;  that  readily  disposes  of  scores  of  applications;  and 
those  who  persist  in  the  application  are  respectable  individuals,  who 
have  real  need  of  the  services  of  a  well-trained  and  well-conducted  child. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  captain  of  a  ship  came  to  the  school  to 
ask  for  a  boy ;  I  told  him  that  we  had  no  boy  old  enough  to  go  to  sea. 
He  said,  '*  I  have  seen  a  little  boy  at  sea  scarcely  higher  than  a  coil 
of  rope,  who  has  been  trained  in  this  school,  and  he  conducts  hinnaelf  so 
well,  and  is  so  active  and  useful,  that  I  am  determined  to  have  a  boy 
like  him  if  I  can  obtain  one,  and  he  told  me  that  there  is  a  boy 
about  his  age  in  the  house  who  would  suit  me."    I  did  not  recommend 
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the  captain  to  take  any  boy  from  the  school,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  this  little  boy,  and  of  other  boys  in  aimilftr 
situations,  will  procure  us  a  constant  demand  for  the  services  of  the 
children.  We  have  sent  three  boys  to  the  South  Sea  fishery,  and 
we  have  had  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  them.  Latterly  one  of  the 
owners  called,  and  among  other  incidents  related,  that  as  his  yessd  was 
going  down  Channel  on  her  last  voyage  with  one  of  the  boys  from  the 
school  on  board,  the  pilot  said,  '*'  It  would  be  as  well  if  the  royal  were 
lowered — I  wish  it  were  down;*'  without  waiting  for  any  orders,  and 
unobserved  by  the  pilot,  the  lad  whom  they  had  taken  on  board  from 
the  school  instantly  mounted  the  mast  and  lowered  the  royal,  and  at  the 
next  glance  of  the  pilot  to  the  masthead,  he  perceived  that  the  sail  had 
been  let  down.  He  exclaimed,  "  Who's  done  that  job  ?*'  The  owner« 
who  was  on  board,  said,  *'  That  was  the  little  fellow  whom  I  put  on 
board  two  days  ago  ;**  the  pilot  immediately  said,  **  Where  could  he 
have  been  brought  up?"  The  boy  had  become  a  great  favourite  on 
board  the  ship,  from  his  activity  and  readiness  to  undertake  any  service, 
whether  dangerous  or  painful,  or  not.  The  same  gentleman  has  called 
upon  me,  to  inform  me  how  satisfactorily  the  boys  have  behaved  on 
board  of  other  ships.  Those  boys  are  bound  in  the  same  manner  as 
able-bodied  seamen  in  South  Sea  voyages ;  and  in  a  favourable  voyage* 
a  boy  may  make  as  much  as  30/.  or  40/.  I  had  been  in  the  office  after 
a  boy  had  been  in  and  received  in  the  office  of  this  gentleman  35/.  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  contract  for  hiring  and  service 
without  premium,  instead  of  the  usual  indenture;  and  I  would  not 
permit  this  contract  to  become  a  cause  of  settlement,  as  ordinary  appren* 
ticeships  are. 

Mr.  Walter  Macleod. 

How  long  were  you  schoolmaster  at  Mr.  Aubin's  children's  establish- 
ment at  Norwood? — ^Two  years. 

In  that  period  you  were  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  and  religious  training  and  instruction  of  the  boys.  You  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  that  education 
on  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians  procured 
situations  for  the  children,  and  on  the  period  during  which  the  childresn 
retained  those  situations.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  result  of  your 
experience,  describing  what  you  remember  to  have  occurred  on  your  first 
arrival  at  Norwood,  and  what  effect  the  improvements  appeared  to  have 
produced  when  you  left  ? — On  my  first  arrival  at  Norwood  the  schools 
contained  several  boys  above  14  years  of  age,  a  great  many  between  13 
and  14,  and  I  think  the  number  between  12  and  13  formed  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  upper  school.  Now  there  are  four  or  five  boys  in  the  first 
class  who  are  13  years  of  age,  the  rest  in  that  class  are  between  12 
and  13,  or  under  12 ;  the  second  and  third  classes  consist  of  boys  for  the 
most  part  between  10  and  11,  and  the  other  classes  of  still  younger 
children.  I  took  an  average  of  the  age  of  the  children  in  the  three  first 
classes  sometime  ago,  and  the  average  age  was  about  nine  years  and  a 
half  to  ten,  not  more.  1  do  not  know,  personally,  much  respecting  the 
comparative  frequency  of  their  return  from  service  before  the  improved 
management  of  the  school,  but  I  have  heard  from  the  boys  themselves 
that  their  companions  had  frequently,  and  some  of  them  repeatedly 
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retancd  from  service;  and  I  found  in  the  school  on  my  arrival  many 
boys  vho  had  been  sent  to  service,  but  had  returned  from  it,  being 
minble  to  retain  their  situations.  Since  the  improvements  had  been 
otrried  into  execution,  the  boys  have  so  rarely  returned  from  service  to 
Norwood  that  I  cannot  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  more  than  two 
instances  in  the  classes  I  superintended,  which  were  the  most  advanced 
classes  of  the  school.  One  of  these  boys  was  ill  used  by  his  master,  and 
.left  his  service  on  that  account;  and  the  other  returned,  because  of 
want  of  strength  for  the  employment .  of  shoemaking,  to  which  he 
had  been  sent.  The  Guardians  generally  selected  boys  for  service 
from  my  classes,  because  they  required  them  commonly  to  have  made  a 
eertain  degree  of  proficiency,  which  was  tested  by  requiring  them  to  read, 
and  sometimes  to  write  and  cipher. 

Among  those  who  have  been  sent  to  service,  both  boys  and  girls,  many 
visit  us  for  a  day  at  the  school.  They  commonly  present  themselves 
cleanly  and  well  dressed,  and  speak  with  satisfaction  of  the  treatment 
of  their  masters,  and  of  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  their  trade. 
Their  visit  to  Norwood  is  always  a  cheering  sight.  They  are  surrounded, 
at  soon  as  they  appear,  by  groups  of  their  old  companions,  who  are 
foil  of  earnest  inquiries  of  what  has  happened  to  them  since  they  left,  and 
how  they  like  their  places  in  service.  The  excursion  to  Norwood  seems 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  They  appear  happy  and  contented  with 
their  lot,  fresh-looking,  and  in  good  condition. 

I  not  unfrequently  meet  in  the  streets  of  London  boys  or  girls  who 
have  been  trained  at  Norwood,  and  who  immediately  recognise  me,  and 
always  run  up  to  me,  and  ask  many  questions  about  some  of  their  old 
companions,  with  whom  they  yrere  particularly  intimate  when  at  Nor- 
wood. I  have  then  opportunities  of  inquiring  whether  they  have  re- 
tained their  places  in  service,  and  whedier  they  are  contented.  They 
are,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  satisfied  with  their  situations,  cheerful, 
and  in  good  health. 

The  boys  are  chiefly  employed  by  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  on  board 
merchantmen,  fishing-smacks,  and  coal  ships.  Thev  are  well  prepared 
for  those  occupations  in  the  tailors'  and  shoemakers  shops,  and  under 
the  drill-master  on  the  ship  at  Norwood. 

Supposing  the  training  in  industry  to  be  discontinued  at  Norwood, 
and  the  former  metliod  of  instruction  restored,  what  consequences 
would  you  anticipate? — I  should  anticipate  that  the  children,  being 
disgusted  with  labour,  by  such  useless  and  monotonous  employments  as 
bristle-sorting,  and  being  left  chiefly  to  the  management  of  boys  of  their 
own  age,  would  soon  become  wild  and  ungovernable, — would  daily 
abscond  into  the  woods,  and  learn  vagabond  habits, — and  would,  when 
sent  to  service,  be  found  ignorant,  idle,  stubborn,  without  any  skill 
in  manual  labour  and  habits  of  industry.  Their  vicious  tempers  and 
rude  manners,  their  abuse  of  their  master's  property,  and  turbulent 
dispositions,  would  occasion  their  being  in  a  short  time  returned  upon 
the  hands  of  the  Guardians.  The  school  would  lose  its  reputation, 
and,  instead  of  employers  willingly  receiving  them  into  service,  the  best 
employers  would  refuse  to  take  them,  and  the  lowest  would  require  a 
premium  with  them.  Gradually  the  numbers  of  the  children  in  the 
■chool  would  increase,  because  they  would  not  get  out  to  service  till  a 
[1.]  2  B 
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later  age.  The  first  classes  would  consist  of  boys  from  12  to  14  and 
upwards,  instead  of  (as  in  the  first  three  classes)  boys  whose  average 
age  is  10. 

Frederick  George  Atdnn. 

You  are  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  for  the  training  and 
maintenance  of  pauper-children  at  Norwood.  How  long  has  this  school 
been  established  and  managed  by  you  ? — It  has  gradually  grown  up  in 
the  last  1 9  years,  during  which  time  the  children  who  were  formerly 
put  out  to  nurse  under  Sir  Jonas  Hanway^s  Act,  in  the  cottages  of  Nor- 
wood and  other  villages,  have  been  gradually  assembled  in  my  establish- 
ment; they  were  formerly  placed  with  poor  nurses,  in  groups  of  five 
or  six  in  each  cottage.  The  people  with  whom  they  were  placed  were 
little  removed  from  paupers  themselves,  and  abuses  in  the  management 
of  the  children  occasioned  their  being  gradually  transferred  to  my  care. 
At  first  I  was  chiefly  charged  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  with 
the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  attention,  at 
that  time,  appeared  to  be  confined  to  this  object. 

Afler  some  years  I  was  encouraged  by  certain  of  the  parishes  to  adopt 
the  National  system  of  instruction  in  one  school,  and  the  British  system 
in  another,  and  at  length  to  have  an  infant-school.  The  employments 
were  chiefly  selected  with  a  view  to  render  the  maintenance  of  the  chil- 
dren less  onerous,  and  we  avoided  all  work  which  required  skilled  and 
therefore  expensive  superintendence.  Our  employments  were  therefore 
bristle  sorting,  and  "  hook-and-eye  "-making  for  the  boys.  As  respects 
the  girls,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  never  allowed  us  to  teach 
them,  as  we  now  do,  all  the  details  of  domestic  labour  and  management. 
They  were  formerly  imperfectly  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  but  little 
more. 

Since  the  Unions  have  been  formed,  and  especially  during  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half,  since  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  aflbrded  us 
the  assistance  of  their  advice  and  direct  interference,  those  changes  have 
occurred  which  are  described  in  your  Report,  and  other  improvements 
are  now  in  progress. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  effects  of  this  improved  training 
seems  very  evident  in  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  Guardians  procure 
the  children  situations  in  service.  Formerly  we  had  a  great  number 
of  children  in  the  school  of  the  ages  of  14  and  15,  and  there  were  stiU 
greater  numbers  in  the  school  above  the  age  of  13.  Now,  the  only 
children  we  have  above  the  age  of  13  are  those  who  (since  the  out- door 
relief  of  the  poor  has  graduallv  beeivdiminished  by  the  Guardians)  are 
sent  iu  for  hmited  periods,  while  their  parents  are  in  the  workhouses. 
The  great  body  of  the  children  are  much  reduced  in  age ;  we  have  very 
few  who  are  13  years  of  age  (with  the  exceptions  I  stated),  and  the 
first  three  classes  are,  on  the  average,  under  10  years  of  age. 

Formerly,  when  the  idea  of  keeping  them  in  good  health  by  sending 
them  into  the  country  only  prevailed,  we  were  constantly  troubled  by 
the  return  of  great  numbers  from  service.  Since  they  have  been  placea 
under  skilful  superintendence,  and  taught  useful  trades,  very  few  return ; 
certainly  not  five  per  cent.,  including  even  those  who  remain  very  short 
periods  in  the  establishment. 
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I  attribute  this  change  to  the  fact,  that  one  main  design  of  out 
whole  arrang^mentsr,  under  the  ^idance  of  the  Poor  Law  CommisBioners, 
is  to  fit  them  for  serrice,  by  giving  them  a  cheeriul  idea  of  labour,  to 
which  object  a  large  part  of  the  lessons  of  the  school  is  directed,  and  to 
their  being  constantly  employed  in  all  the  domestic  duties  of  the  house- 
hold, and  set  to  work  in  the  workshops,  under  skilful  superintendence, 
on  trades  which  render  them  useful  servants,  journeymen,  or  seamen. 

The  girls  are  employed  as  described  in  your  Report,  and  are  now  so 
habituated  to  daily  labour  in  scouring,  bed-makmg,  cooking,  washing,' 
ironing,  mangling,  cuttiug-out,  sewing,  knitting,  &c.,  that  they  are, 
both  by  habit  and  by  the  skill  they  have  acquired,  prepared  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  **  maids-of-all-work,**  and  to  bear  with  contentment  the 
labour  of  domestic  servants  in  a  very  humble  sphere. 

The  moral  training  of  the  children  is  improved  since :  by  direction  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  servants  have  been  selected  by  the  chaplain, 
together  with  myself;  and  the  teachers  have  been  enabled,  by  the  in- 
crease of  their  number,  to  pay  more  constant  attention  to  the  characters 
and  habits  of  the  children.  The  children  are  much  more  easily  managed. 
Formerly  a  great  many  used  to  abscond  and  go  to  London.  This  does 
not  now  occur,  except  in  cases  of  children  who  have  been  recently 
picked  off  the  streets,  and  sent  to  the  school  at  ages  above  the  usual 
average.  As  the  children  are  now  more  easily  managed  by  me,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  more  tractable  to  their  masters  in  service.  We 
have  no  complaints  from  their  masters,  excepting  of  the  class  of  which  I 
have  spoken  before. 

Our  chief  difficulty  now  is  with  boys  and  girls  of  more  advanced  age, 
who  (since  outdoor  relief  is  diminished)  are  sent  to  Norwood  by  the 
Guardians  for  a  short  time.  They  come  extremely  ignorant,  rude,  and 
vicious  in  their  habits,  very  insubordinate,  and  we  can,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  amidst  such  great  numbers,  by  no  means  teach  them  in 
a  single  year  all  they  ought  to  know,  or  produce  on  their  characters 
and  habits  such  a  change  as  we  could  desire.  These  children  will 
always  be  more  or  less  a  source  of  evil  in  the  school,  and  will  be  a  cause 
of  trouble  to  us  when  they  leave  the  school. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  improvement  in  the  training  of  the  children, 
which  has  occurred  since  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  interference, 
will  enable  the  GKiardians  to  settle  the  children  in  future  without 
giving  premiums  for  their  apprenticeship.  If  the  Commissioners  were 
to  prohibit  by  an  order  the  granting  of  any  premiums  with  pauper 
children  (excepting  those  disabled  in  some  way),  the  Guardiana 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for  the  children  at  as  early 
an  age  as  at  present.  The  East  London  Union  has  already  given  up 
granting  any  premiums.  I  do  not  know  the  practice  of  the  other 
Unions. 

The  premiums  always  brought  to  us  a  great  number  of  the  lowest 
workmen.  T\^  higher  the  premium  the  greater  were  their  numbers, 
and  the  lower  the  character  of  some  of  Siem.  At  this  very  time  a 
woman,  who  is  slightly  deranged,  has  been  spreading  a  report  in  London 
that  one  of  the  city  companies  is  disposed  to  give  a  premium  of  twenty 
pounds  for  the  apprentice^p  of  her  son.  In  consequence  of  this  report, 
we  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  people  here  in  search  of  the  premium. 
She  frequently  cornea  with  them  henelff  and  sometimea  in  a  state  of  in- 
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tozication.  Many  of  the  applicants  are  workmen  of  the  loweat  c1«m  ; 
and  with  nearly  all,  the  ohject  of  the  application  plainly  is,  to  secure  the 
premium  without  any  real  need  of  the  services  of  the  boy. 

This  case  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  effects  of  offering  pre* 
miums  in  the  apprenticeship  of  pauper-children.  A  class  of  tradesmen 
are  encouraged,  who  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  income  from 
premiums  with  children  whom  they  take  as  apprentices,  but  whom  they 
almost  always  neglect,  and  frequently  ill  use,  and  drive  from  service  as 
soon  as  they  can  do  so  on  any  plausible  pretext 

If  the  premiums  were  altogether  given  up,  those  tradesmen  only 
would  take  the  children  who  had  really  need  of  their  services.  And 
the  children  are  now  so  well  prepared  to  do  their  duty  to  their  masters, 
that  the  Guardians  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for  them 
without  any  premiums. 
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Sir,  Council  Office,  Whitehall,  24th  February,  1845. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  President,  expressed 
in  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  .June,  1844, 1  proceeded,  on  the  16th 
of  the  following  month,  so  soon  as  answers  were  received  to  my 
circulars  of  notice,  to  inspect  the  schools  which  have  been  aided 
by  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  which 
are  in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  I  commenced  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  letter  of  instructions,  to  visit, 
on  behalf  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury^  in  such  order  as  they 
presented  themselves  on  my  route,  another  class  of  British  schools, 
viz.,  those  to  which  grants  had  been  made  by  the  Treasury,  before 
the  institution  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

In  visiting  every  school  of  this  class,  when  I  had  ascertained 
that  its  grant  of  public  money  had  been  duly  expended,  I  carefully 
pointed  oiit  to  the  trustees  and  committee-men  who  were  so  good 
as  to  meet  me  on  the  premises,  the  distinction  between  the  terms 
of  the  certificate  which  had  been  signed  on  their  behalf,  and  those 
of  the  certificate  now  in  use;  the  former  simply  promising  to 
supply  every  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  school 
which  the  Government  might  require,  while  the  latter  provides  for 
its  collection  in  the  school  itself,  by  an  inspector  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  who  is  expressly  restricted,  however,  from  in- 
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terfering  with  their  religious  instruction^  or  discipline,  or  manage* 
nient  of  the  school ;  being  commissioned  only  to  collect  facts  and 
information,  and  to  report  the  results  of  his  inspection  to  the 
Committee  of  Council.  In  not  one  instance,  however,  when  I 
described  the  interest  necessarily  felt  by  their  Lordships  in  the 
condition  of  the  schools  thus  aided  by  the  public  money,  was  any 
disposition  shown  by  these  gentlemen  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
distinction,  beyond  expressing,  in  several  instances,  their  desire  to 
retain  their  present  independence  with  regard  to  the  inspection. 
Universally,  however,  I  was  assured  of  their  most  cordial  desire  at 
all  times  to  afford  to  a  public  officer  every  facility  for  observation, 
and  every  information  in  their  power;  a  desire  of  which  you  would 
receive,  repeated  evidence  in  requests  for  periodical  inspection^ 
adopted  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 

This  frank  and  courteous  method  of  procedure  on  their  part  at 
once  removed  all  practical  distinction  between  the  duties  which  I 
was  required  to  exercise  in  the  schools  aided  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  and  those  which  devolved  upon  me  in 
the  schools  aided  by  the  Treasury,  previous  to  the  institution  of 
that  Committee.  The  lists  supplied  to  me  from  the  Council  Office 
on  lisaVing  London  (verified,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  by  com- 
parison with  those  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society),  presented  a  total  of  55  schools^  in 
the  counties  above  enumerated,  and  in  the  parts  of  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire  bordering  on  Lancashire,  which  had  received  grants 
direct  from  the  Treasury.  The  19  aided  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  made  the  total  number  74 ;  and  an  mquiry  into  the  con- 
stitution, condition,  and  prospects  of  each  of  these,  presented  a 
task,  which  your  circular  letter  of  instructions  of  the  13lh  August, 
1844,  wisely  impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  executing  before 
I  accepted  many  invitations  to  inspect  schools  unaided  by  public 
money. 

I  did,  indeed,  make  a  formal  inspection  of  four  schools  unaided 
by  public  grants ;  viz.,  the  Morpeth  School  of  Edward  VI. ;  the 
Nicholson- street  Subscription  School,  Sunderland;  the  Great 
Ayton  village-school,  near  Stokesley ;  and  the  Hibernian  (Boys') 
School,  Liverpool;  but  these  had  peculiar  demands  on  attention ; 
and  generally  it  was  only  through  the  failure  of  previous  engage- 
ments that  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  hasty  glance  at  other  schools, 
to  which  my  attention  was  invited  by  their  promoters.  On  the 
sabbath,  too,  I  was  occasionally  enabled  to  witness  the  operation  of 
the  Sunday-schools,  which  hold  a  place  in  popular  education  in  the 
North  of  Encland  far  more  prominent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  empire.  When,  however,  by  the  letter  of  general  instructions^ 
of  the  13th  of  August,  my  attention  was  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  financial  state  of  the  schools  aided  by  public  grants,  with 
a  view  to  a  Report  to  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary session  in  1845,  it  became  imperative  to  avoid  aU  col- 
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lateral  engagements  whatever  (except  those  to  visit  the  Sunday- 
schools)^  and  to  collect  with  all  diligence  as  large  a  bodv  of 
evidence  as  possible  respecting  the  schools  already  upon  my  lists, 
the  financial  state  of  which  could  scarcely  be  appreciated  without 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  other  circumstances  of  their  condition. 

A  few  particulars  will  define  the  character  of  tliis  evidence,  and 
show  the  time  required  for  its  collection.  Previous  to  my  visit,  I 
knew  nothing  of  each  school,  beyond  the  name  of  the  town,  parish, 
or  hamlet  in  which  it  was  to  be  found,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
which  had  received  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  the 
correspondence  relating  to  which  generally  supplied  but  little 
more.  It  was  vain  to  make  appointments  with  the  committees 
and  trustees  before  10  a.m.;  and  then  to  obtain  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  each  trust  and  governing  committee,  in  a 
detail  to  which  its  members  were  quite  unaccustomed,  though 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  great  diversity  existing  among 
these  bodies,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  facts,  was 

fenerally  a  work  of  time,  which,  followed  by  an  audit  of  the 
uilding  accounts,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  premises,  a  view  of  the 
present  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  school,  a  glance  at  its  numbers 
and  management,  and  an  examination  of  the  agency  employed 
in  conducting  it,  mvariably  required  more  than  the  remaining  two 
hours  of  the  morning  school-time,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole 
period,  until  the  re-assembly  of  the  children  at  half-past  one  or 
two  o'clock.  The  morning  having  thus  been  occupied  in  obtain- 
ing and  recording  a  statement  of  external  circumstances,  before 
the  promoters  of  the  several  schools,  collected  in  the  first  in- 
stance, should  disperse,  I  could  obtain  only  an  afternoon's  glance 
at  their  internal  condition,  however  numerous  the  scholars  or  varied 
the  departments.  Where  an  institution  comprises  separate  large 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  an 
infant-school,  such  a  glance  cannot  be  called  an  '*  inspection  ;** 
nor  was  one  possible,  on  occasion  of  this  first  visit ;  because,  having 
to  make  the  appointments  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  beforehand, 
in  ignorance  of  what  I  should  find  at  each  place,  it  would  have 
requu'ed  the  assignment  of  two  days  to  every  school  to  obtain  a 
second  day  on  which  to  visit  any.  Rather  than  double  my  time  on 
circuit,  I  have  therefore  left  to  the  opportunities  of  a  second  tour 
of  inspection  the  repair  of  defects  whicn  I  am  anxious  to  point  out 
in  the  results  of  the  present. 

So  dispersed  over  the  country,  or  rather  in  the  different  towns 
and  large  villages,  are  the  schools  aided  by  the  Government 
through  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  that,  devoting 
only  a  day  to  each,  I  gradually  found,  that  when  thev  were  only 
at  moderate  distances  apart,  varying  from  10  to  40  miles,  I 
could  visit  and  properly  report  upon  no  more  than  four  weekly  ; 
and  persevering  attempts  to  do  more  merely  involved  me  in  arrears, 
although  more  may  probably  be  accomplished  in  a  second  tour. 
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in  which  the  general  character  and  the  external  circumstances  of 
each  school^  with  the  readiest  means  of  access  to  it^  will  be  known 
by  anticipation.  To  visit  the  number  of  schools  above  mentioned. 
In  fact^  occupied  me  from  the  16th  of  July  to  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, inclusive^  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  the  27th 
of  September  to  the  18th  of  October,  inclusive,  spent  in  London, 
in  closing  the  affairs  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission. 
The  number  of  days  employed  in  local  duties,  therefore,  wa« 
132,  including  the  Sundays,  in  which  to  visit  74  day-schools, 
which,  at  four  per  week,  would  have  required  130  days;  with  the 
addition  of  the  10  days  occupied  in  eight  long  journeys,  and  two 
misdirected  ones,  140  days  ;  and,  with  the  mrther  addition  of  a 
week  employed  in  the  formal  inspection  of  four  schools  by  invi- 
tation, 147  days,  or  a  fortnight  more  than  the  time  actually  em- 
ployed ;  which  fortnight  I  found  barely  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
clear  off  my  arrears  of  notes  towards  local  reports  after  my  return 
to  town. 

Besides  six  Church-schools,  aided  by  the  Treasury,  and  erro- 
neously placed  upon  my  list,  I  am  obliged  to  return  three  others 
of  those  included  in  it,  as  having  each  occasioned  me,  in  like 
manner,  to  lose  a  day  without  any  result  in  the  form  of  reported 
evidence ;  for  without  further  information  than  the  names  of  the 
places,  and  the  amounts  granted  at  each,  I  have  found  it  im« 
possible  to  identify  the  buildings  for  which  the  several  sums  have 
Deen  advanced ;  these  are,  one  at  Bradford,  one  at  Sheffield,  and 
one  at  Cockerbrook,  stated  to  be  in  Lancashire.  Two  others,  at 
Rotherham  and  Shepley,  respectively,  were  omitted  from  inspec- 
tion, owing  to  my  engagements  to  visit  them  having  lapsed 
through  severe  indisposition,  which  confined  me  for  several  days 
at  Huddersfield.  This  makes  1 1  schools  upon  my  lists  respect- 
ing which  I  have  no  reports  to  offer.  Concerning  the  other  63 
schools,  aided  by  grants  of  public  money,  and  the  four  formally 
inspected  by  invitation  (in  all  67),  you  will  receive  herewith  spe- 
cific reports,  comprising,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  replies  to  the 
questions  appended  to  my  instructions,  all  the  data  from  which 
tne  following  statements  are  drawn. 

Although  the  63  schools  specified  in  the  tables  annexed  all 
received  aid,  with  one  exception  (that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  at  Sheffield),  through  the  intervention  of  the  British  and 
Forei^  School  Society,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
all  '' British  Schools,"  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  which 
implies  an  organization  more  or  less  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
model  of  that  Society's  schools  in  the  Borough-road.  From  the 
year  1833,  when  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, proposed  to  Parliament  the  first  vote  of  20,000/.  in  favour 
of  education,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Government  has  thought 
fit  to  recognize  the  National  and  the  British  and  foreign  School 
Societies,  as  representing  the  two  great  classes,  into  whicn^  on  this 
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subject,  the  people  of  England  have^  in  the  main,  been  for  many 
years  divided.  In  conformity  with  this  recognition,  all  sums  of 
money  voted  by  Parliament  have  been  allotted  to  the  schools  of 
the  two  societies  on  equal  terms.  But  as  the  promoters  of  each 
local  school  formed  a  society,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  parent 
society  in  London,  and  perfectly  independent  of  all  control  on  the 
part  of  its  officers,  the  sole  bond  by  which  they  were  ever  legally 
attached  to  it,  was  a  clause  in  the  trust-deed  of  each  school, 
providing  that  it  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the  Borough-road.  The 
following  are  considered  fundamental  principles  of  the  Society : — 

I.  That  in  all  schoolB  established  in  connexion  with,  or  assisted  by, 

the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

in  the  authorized  version,  or  extracts  therefrom,  shall  be  read 

and  taught  daily. 
IL  That  no  catechism,  or  other  formulary  peculiar  to  any  religious 

denomination,  shall  be  introduced  or  taught  during  the  usuid 

hours  of  school  instruction. 
III.  That  every  child  attending  the  day-school  shall  be  expected  to 

attend  the  particular  sabbath-school  or  place  of  worship  which 

its  parents  prefer. 

These  great  general  principles  being  observed,  all  other  matters^ 
whether  relatmg  to  the  government  of  the  school,  or  the  extent  of 
instruction  imparted,  f^l  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
patrcMis  or  local  committees.  Thus  the  legal  bond  of  connexion 
between  the  Central  Society  and  the  local  schools  Consists  merely 
in  the  recognition  of  the  same  great  principles,  that  their  education 
shall  be  reugious,  the  Scriptures  their  only  book  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  children  enrolled  in  such  Sunday-scnools  as 
their  parents  may  freely  choose.  The  Central  Society,  however, 
very  commonly  grant  outfits  of  books  and  materials ;  and  there  is 
a  further  connexion,  besides  that  of  a  community  of  principles,  and 
of  occasional  inspection,  in  the  fact  that  the  promoters  of  the  local 
schools  are  generally  likewise  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Central  Society. 

The  freedom  left  to  the  local  committees,  however,  is  the  parent 
of  considerable  diversities  of  management,  and  has  permitted 
some  of  the  local  schools  to  receive  aid  from  the  Government  with 
no  other  claim  to  the  name  of  British  schools  than  the  bare  in- 
sertion in  their  deeds  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Central  Society.  Such  are 
the  infant-schools,  and  some  of  those  hereafter  classed  as  ^*  village* 
schools/'  which,  seeking  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  were 
accepted  as  sharers  in  it  by  the  Government,  whatever  their  pro- 
posed organization,  provided  their  applications  came  through  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  This  was  considered  a  suf- 
ficient test  that  their  principles,  with  respect  to  religious  instruction. 
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were  not  opposed  to  the  principles  of  that  body ;  the  diannel 
thus  assigned  for  their  applications  being  regarded  rather  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  which  should 
be  encouraged  in  schools  thus  aided,  than  with  reference  to  the 
minutiae  of  systems  over  which  the  Central  Society  itself  claimed 
no  authority. 

Thus,  of  the  63  schools  aided  by  public  grants,  and  now 
reported,  only  31  can  be  designated  as  British  Schools,  in  the 
common  understanding  of  that  name,  and  about  five  out  of  this 
number  have  but  limited  pretensions  to  be  classed  under  it  in  their 
present  state.  For  the  sake  of  a  clear  arrangement,  however,  I 
nave  brought  under  it,  together  with  those  which  are  hanA  fide 
British  schools,  all  whose  committees,  by  the  amplitude  of  their 
premises,  the  liberality  of  the  aid  afforded  to  them,  and  the  num- 
bers, character,  and  condition  of  the  surrounding  population,  are 
under  a  crying  responsibility  to  improve  their  existing  day-schools 
to  an  extent  which  shall  make  them  worthy  of  the  position  now 
assigned  to  them.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Holbeck  and 
Wortley  "Zion"  School,  near  Leeds,  the  EUor-street  School, 
Salford,  and  the  Bankmeadow  School,  Manchester;  besides 
which,  there  is  one  that  owes  its  life  merely  to  the  unaided  efforts 
of  a  master,  teaching  on  his  own  account,  and  paying  a  small  rent 
to  the  trustees,  that  of  Shelf;  and  another,  whidi  is  sustained  in 
being  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  only  one  individual,  the 
Nova  Scotia  School  at  Blackburn.  The  rest  are  British  Schools, 
in  that  fullest  sense  which  implies  a  public  of  friends  and  sup- 
portersi  a  committee  of  superintendence,  a  monitorial  organization 
in  rooms  fitted  up  on  the  British  system,  and  trained  teachers 
who  feel  themselves  to  be  the  valued  servants  of  their  several 
Committees,  and  not  merely  keeping  their  oum  schools  within 
walls  belonging  to  those  bodies.  They  are  situated  at  Lancaster^ 
Sedbergh^  Kendal,  Carlisle,  Wigton,  Allonby,  Morpeth,  Tyne- 
mouth.  South  Shields^  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  Brompton  near 
Northallerton,  Thirsk,  Dock-Green,  Hull,  Holderness-road,  Hull, 
Rastrick  near  Halifax,  Cleckheaton  near  Leeds,  Huddersfield, 
Doncaster,  Pontefract,  Bolton,  Gould-street,  Manchester,  Charles- 
town,  Manchester,  Tintwistle  near  Mottram,  Milnrow,  Rochdale, 
and  Warrington. 

The  only  other  town-schools  for  children  past  the  years  of  in- 
fancy, are  the  Spital  School,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which  is 
fitted  up  on  the  British  plan,  but  is  organized  and  conducted 
more  on  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  the  Lower  Mosley- 
street  School  at  Manchester,  in  which  is  taken  an  independent 
course  that  appears  to  its  Committee  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  institution  and  the  necessities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, without  reference  to  any  normal  system;  and  the 
Surrey-street  School^  Sbeflield,  which,  in  its  present  state,  may  be 
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considered  as  a  village  school  in  the  midst  of  a  town.  One  school 
which  oiight  to  have  been  British^  viz.,  the  Universal  School  at 
Glossop  Dale,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  next,  group  of  schools  not  British,  though  aided  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  through  the  agency  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  consists  of  eight  infant-schooU,  situated 
respectively  at  Alnwick,  Sunderland,  Darlington,  Barnard  Castle, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  New  Malton,  Bridlington  Quay,  and  North- 
owi'am;  besides  which  there  are  five  inlant-schools  attached  to 
the  British  Schools  of  Morpeth,  North  Shields,  Middlesborough* 
on-Tees,  Cleckheaton,  and  Bankmeadow,  respectively;  and  one 
attached  to  the  Lower  Mosley-street  School,  Manchester ;  making 
in  all  fourteen,  of  which  eight  are  independent  institutions. 

The  next  is  a  class  of  schools  which  I  do  not  know  how  to 
designate,  except  as  village-MhooU ;  being  situated  in  places 
more  or  less  remote  and  thinly  peopled,  generally  frequented  by 
children  of  infantile  as  well  as  more  advanced  years,  under 
teachers  untrained  in  any  normal  system,  and  befriended  by  a 
public  too  limited  to  afford  them  much  external  support,  or  furnish 
forth  a  visiting  Committee  other  than  the  trustees.  Th^  are  13 
in  number,  and  situated  respectively  at  East  Ord,  near  Berwick- 
on-Tweed;  Lowick,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed;  Warrenford,  near 
Belford ;  Howdon  Pans,  near  Newcastle ;  Seaton  Bourn,  near 
Newcastle;  Holywell  Colliery,  near  Earsden;  Lynesack  and 
SofUey,  near  Barnard  Castle;  Warmfield,  near  Wakefield; 
Overton,  near  Wakefield;  Great  Timble,  near  Otley;  Holm 
Lane  End,  near  Bradford;  Chinley,  near  Chapel-en-le-Frith ; 
and  Southport 

The  remainder  of  the  63  schools  aided  by  public  money,  are 
now  used  only  as  Sunday-schoob.  With  the  best  prospects  which 
they  ever  possessed,  they  could  have  belonged  only  to  the  class  of 
▼illage-schools,  vrith  but  two  exceptions ;  and  during  the  recent 
times  of  depression,  it  proved  quite  impossible  to  keep  them  open 
as  day-schools.  Tb^  are  seven  in  number,  and  situated  respec- 
tively  at  Keighley ;  Hainworth,  near  that  town ;  Horkinstone,  in 
the  township  of  Haworth,  in  the  same  vicinity ;  Lidgett  Green, 
near  Bradford;  Queen-street,  Oldham;  Churchtown,  North 
Meoles,  near  Ormskirk ;  and  Upper  Hallam,  near  Sheffield. 

Of  the  schools  formally  inspected,  though  not  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, three  were  British  scnools,  viz.,  Uie  Endowed  School  of 
Edward  VL  at  Morpeth,  the  Nicholson-street  Subscription  School 
at  Sunderland,  and  the  Great  Ayton  Villaee-school,  about  to  be 
endowed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson ;  while  the  remaining  one, 
the  Hibernian  (Boys*)  School,  Liverpool,  is  conducted  in  many 
respects  on  the  Edinburgh  sessional  system. 

f^rom  this  classification  will  at  once  be  gathered  the  fact,  that 
the  friends  of  poptilar  education  on  the  principles,  with  regard  to 
religious  instruction,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
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erect  in  the  towns  and  populous  places,  where  they  are  most  nu- 
merous, British  schools  properly  so  called,  for  boys  and  girls, 
usually  in  separate  rooms,  and  infant-schools  for  the  younger 
children ;  while  in  remoter  places  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  the 
smaller  schools,  which  commonly  assemble  boys,  girls,  and  infants 
all  in  the  same  room,  an  entirely  different  organization ;  or  rather 
to  leave  them  on  the  plan,  partially  of  classification  under  the 
teacher,  and  partially  of  individual  instruction  by  him,  which  is  so 
common  in  small  private  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tn 
other  words,  the  British  and  infant-schools  are  public  day-schools 
of  the  towns;  the  rest,  public  day-schools  of  the  villages. 

Adhering  to  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your  letter  of  the  13th 
of  August  last,  it  will  be  my  first  duty  to  describe,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  Lordships,  what  the  buildhigs  and  premises  of 
each  of  these  classes  of  schools  are,  as  investments  of  the  sums 
contributed  from  the  Parliamentary  grants  as  well  as  from  private 
means — how  the  schools  are  governed  and  frequented — and  what 
is  the  state  of  their  finances  and  bharater  of  their  economy. 

British  Schools. 

It  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  table  (L,  A.)  that  all 
the  British  schools  included  therein  were  first  established  at  the 
time  that  their  present  school-houses  were  erected,  purchased^  or 
adapted  to  their  present  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  five» 
which  had  an  earlier  origin ;  and  further,  that  all  the  grants  of 
public  money  were  made  on  occasion  of  the  erection,  purchase, 
or  adaptation  of  these  buildings^  except  that  to  the  Shelf  school, 
which  was  made  to  aid  in  clearing  off  a  debt  of  nearly  twenty 
years'  standing.  Grants  to  22  out  of  the  31  schools  included  in 
this  table  were  made  by  the  Treasury ;  to  seven,  by  the  Com- 
mittee oC  Council  on  Education ;  and  to  two,  by  both.  The  oldest 
of  the  schools  aided  in  the  north  of  England  appears  to  be  that  of 
Carlisle,  established  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  modern 
systems  of  daily  instruction  for  the  poor,  on  the  I7th  of  July» 
1809,  "  at  a  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  already  adopted  for 
establishing  a  school  in  Carlisle  on  Messrs.  Bell  and  Lancaster's 
plan  of  ^ucation — ^the  Rev.  Thomas  Lowry,  Mayor,  in  the 
Chair, — ^when  the  following  resolution  was  put  and  carried,  '  Thai 
a  master  be  engaged  from  London,  properly  instructed  by  Dr. 
Bell  or  Mr.  Lancaster;  the  master  to  be  a  member  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  religious  instruction  to  make  part  of  the  plan 
of  education;  and,  to  prevent  perplexity,  the  Bible  to  be  the 
only  book  of  religion  to  be  introduced.'***  The  Committee 
appointed  to  carry  this  and  other  resolutions  into  eflkct,  com- 
prised the  Dean,  Dr.  Isaac  Milner ;  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Browne 

*  Extract  from  the  lint  Misutw  of  the  School. 
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Grisdale;  and  others  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  present  secretary. 

The  promoters  of  these  schools^  as  of  other  like  institutions^ 
have  generally  been  benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals  of 
various  reliffious  denominations,  rallying  to  the  common  cause 
of  Scripture!  education  all  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  who 
regarded  its  advancement  in  the  same  light  as  themselves,  and 
possessed  means  for  its  aid.  Having  collected  the  common  con- 
tributions, and,  in  most  cases,  obtained  the  promise  of  public  aid, 
they  purchased  the  freehold,  or  a  lease  for  a  protracted  terra,  of 
the  most  eligible  site  available  for  their  purpose,  and  conveyed  it  to 
trustees  appointed  by  the  subscribers  from  those  of  their  own 
number  possessed  of  most  substance,  or  appearing  most  worthy  by 
character  and  station  to  administer  such  a  trust.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  provided  that  these  trustees  shall  fill  up  vacancies  in  their 
own  body,  when  reduced  to  a  certain  number ;  but  other  trust 
deeds  omit  all  mention  of  successors,  or  vest  the  nomination  of 
new  trustees  in  the  subscribers  at  large,  or  in  the  committee  of 
subscribers,  annually  appointed  by  the  whole  number,  or  by  their 
tacit  consent.  To  such  a  committee  the  ordinary  management 
and  superintendence  of  the  school  is  almost  invariably  delegated ; 
and  the  views  of  a  committee  once  appointed  respecting  the 
parties  to  be  included  upon  it  in  each  successive  year,  are  com- 
monly approved  by  the  general  meetings :  in  some  instances  no 
appeal  whatever  is  made  to  such  meetings.  To  this  ordinary 
constitution  of  the  school  trusts  and  committees,  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions. 

At  Morpeth,  the  corporation  are  both  trustees  and  managers  of 
the  schools  which  have  been  aided  by  the  Government  grant,  and 
which  are  for  girls  and  infants,  under  different  roofs,  though 
nearly  contiguous.  The  boys*  school,  which  is  properly  part  of 
the  same  system  of  schools,  has  an  ancient  endowment,  and  oc- 
cupies the  ancient  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  bridge*foot ;  and 
of  this  also  I  made  a  hasty  inspection,  at  the  request  of  the 
trustees  of  the  old  municipal  charities,  appointed  oy  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  in  other  corporate  towns  reorganized  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Amendment  Act.  Such  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  mimicipal  authorities  are  so  important,  and  so  susceptible 
of  imitation,  that  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  insert  the  report 
of  the  School  Committee,  printed  and  circulated  by  order  of  the 
corporation,  on  which  these  efforts  were  based.  It  is  dated  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1836:— 

*^  The  council  having  resolved  that  the  infant-school  shoald  be 
thrown  open  to  the  children  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  borough 
generally,  and  having  intrusted  us  with  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
conducting  it,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  subject;  and  in  doing  so 
we  ascertained  that  there  are  in  this  boroueh  a  great  number  of  children 
growing  up  without  being  educated  at  all ;  that  there  are  472  children 
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attending  the  yarioui  Sunday-schools,  a  great  portion  of  whom  receive 
no  other  education ;  and  that  there  are  at  present  no  sufficient  means  o( 
education  provided  in  this  horough  for  the  child  of  the  labouring 
man  who  is  unable  to  purchase  it.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  of  opinion  that  any  plan  confined  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  in- 
fant-school only  would  be  a  very  partial  remedy  of  a  great  evil ;  and 
being  satis6ed  that  the  sum  now  paid  from  the  borough  fund  for  the 
support  of  schools  open  to  the  children  of  freemen  only,  is,  if  properly 
applied,  amply  sufficient  to  educate  the  children  of  all  the  labouring 
population  in  the  borough,  we  recommend  that  the  borough-schools  be 
entirely  remodelled,  and  thrown  open  to  the  children  of  all  labouring 
people  and  mechanics  in  the  borough;  the  children  of  non-freemen 
paying  a  small  quarter-pence,  the  children  of  freeman  to  be  admitted 
upon  the  same  terms  as  heretofore. 

^  In  making  this  recommendation  we  are  not  influenced  by  any  wish 
to  deprive  the  freemen  of  privileges  which  they  possess ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  desirous  to  give  to  their  children  not  only  the  same,  but 
a  superior  education  to  £at  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  But 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  those  means,  which  are  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  {of  a  certain  class,  should  be  confined  to  a 
portion  of  that  class  only;  indeed  the  continuation  of  such  a  restriction 
would  be  a  positive  injustice  and  injury  to  those  who  would  thereby  be 
deprived  of  education.  And  we  are  confident  that  there  can  be  no 
breach  of  the  privileges  reserved  to  the  freemen  by  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  so  long  as  the  same  education  is  given  to  their  children  as 
before  the  passing  of  that  Act,  although  other  children  may  be  educated 
by  the  same  master,  and  in  the  same  room  with  theirs. 

"  We  recommend  that  two  schools  be  immediately  established ;  one 
to  be  called  the  *  Infant  Borough  School,'  for  boys  and  girls  from 
three  to  six  years  of  age;  the  other  to  be  called  the  *  Girls'  Borough 
School,'  for  girls  from  six  years  of  age  upwards.  Each  of  the  schools  to 
be  conducted  by  one  mistress,  and  superintended  by  a  committee  of 
ladies.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  knitting  and  sewing, 
to  be  taught  in  the  girls'  schools. 

**  We  also  recommend  that  after  the  schools  we  have  suggested  shall 
have  been  completely  established,  the  (endowed)  English  school  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Gourley  shall  be  thrown  open  to  boys  above  six  years  of 
age;  and  that  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geometry, 
drawing,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  be  taught  at  this  school. 

**  The  system  we  recommend  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  schools,  is  that 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which,  *  while  it  insists  upon 
the  Bible,  puts  aside  the  use  of  catechisms  or  human  creeds  and  argu- 
ments, thus  throwing  open  the  door  as  wide  as  possible  to  every  de- 
nomination that  is  content  to  drink  the  stream  of  life  at  its  original  aud 
pure  fountain.'  The  plan  we  have  recommended  will  a£ford  the  means 
of  education  to  all,  and  will,  we  trust,  hot  only  improve  the  morals  of 
the  rising  generation,  but  make  them  better  members  of  society,  and 
more  skilful  workmen  in  their  various  vocations.  And  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  ere,  instead  of  the  want  of  education  being  a  reproach  to 
this  borough,  it  will  become  a  reproach  to  those  who  shall  be  unedu- 
cated." 

Between  the  date  of  this  Report  and  the  year  1844,  the  expen- 
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diture  of  the  corporation  of  Morpeth  in  public  education,  has  been 
no  less  than  1489/.  1^.  lOd.,  out  of  a  revenue  which  averaged 
from  1836  to  1840,  only  270/.  per  annum,  and  subsequently  600/. 
per  annum. 

At  Wigton,  the  school  is  involved  in  the  same  trust  with  a 
chapel  underneath  which  it  is  built.  At  Brompton,  near  North- 
allerton, new  trustees,  when  it  is  requisite  to  make  up  the  full 
number,  are  to  be  elected  by  the  rated  householders  of  the  parish, 
and  all  subscribers  of  Is.  and  upwards  annually.  At  Hudders- 
field,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trust  whatever,  nor  any  legal 
interest  to  vest  in  trustees ;  the  site  of  the  school-house  being  held 
by  the  School  Committee  as  tenants  at  will  under  the  trustees  of 
Sir  John  Ramsden's  estate,  a  tenure  upon  which  a  large  part  of 
that  town,  and  many  of  its  other  public  buildings,  have  been 
erected.  Neither  in  the  case  of  the  South  Shields  school  is  there 
any  trust  deed,  the  parties  acting  as  trustees  being  merely  joint 
holders  of  an  assignment  of  a  lease  under  the  "Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham.    This  case,  indeed,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 

The  assignment  was  recognised  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
recorded  by  their  registrar ;  the  express  purpose  of  making  it 
being  mentioned.  It  is  renewable,  in  like  manner  as  an  origmal 
lease,  every  seven  years  (the  term  being  for  twenty-one),  on  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  regulated  by  a  general  custom.  But  there  is 
no  express  deed  of  trust,  and  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  the 
present  imperfect  trusteeship,  is  by  inserting  new  names  in  the 
renewals,  as  the  existing  names,  wmch  are  of  the  first  respecta- 
bilityi  drop  off;  and  wis  can  be  done  only  with  the  common 
consent  of  those  already  named.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  is 
said,  are  not  likely  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  freehold  tenure 
under  the  4th  and  5th  Vict.,  c.  38,  because  such  grant  would 
prevent  them,  under  the  ninth  clause  of  that  Act,  from  granting 


power  of  granting 
if  one  be  required,  as  is  very  probable,  in  so  extensive  a  parish 
as  that  of  Jarrow,  in  which  the  South  Shields  British  School  is 
situated.  Even  limiting  the  term  '^ parish,"  in  this  instance,  as 
warranted  by  the  20th  dause  of  the  same  Act,  to  the  township  of 
Westow,  which  supports  its  own  poor,  the  difficulty  still  remains. 
It  is  one  which  appears,  however,  to  have  been  imposed  only  by 
accident ;  the  real  purpose  of  the  9th  clause  of  the  Act  being  ap« 
parently  to  restrict  the  power  of  alienation  under  its  terms,  by 
atiy  one  proprietor  J  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  acre  in  any  one 
parish,  however  many  sites  might  go  to  make  that  quantity. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  actual  effect  of  the  clause  in  regard  to  persons 
and  corporations  of  comparatively  limited  possessions,  who,  al- 
though they  may  grant  a  number  of  sites  tit  the  same  parish,  are 
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not  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  sites  to  an  extent  exoeediog  in  the 
aggregate  one  acre  throughout  the  whole  qf  their  property ;  the 
overstepping  of  which  latter  limit  alone  brings  into  operation  the 
proviso  that  only  one  shall  be  granted  in  eacJi  parish.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  person  or  corporation  being  possessed  of  such  wide 
estates  as  to  make  the  ultimate  demands  for  enfranohisement 
certain  to  exceed  one  acre  in  the  aggregate  throughout  their  whoW 
extent,  can  never  have  been  designed  to  produce  the  great  irregu- 
larity in  the  operation  of  the  law  which  arises  from  its  imposing 
other  restrictions  than  that  simply  of  the  extent  enfranclused  in 
.  each  parishg  without  reference  to  the  number  of  sites  among 
which  that  limited  extent  may  be  divided;  restrictions  which 
may  render  it  impossible  to  enfranchise  more  than  a  single  site  in 
one  manor  or  parish,  while  a  dozen  may  be  enfranchised  in  the 
next.  It  was  suggested,  indeed)  by  an  able  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  at  South  Shields,  not  only  that  this  im- 
mediate obstacle  to  the  enfranchisement  of  its  site  should  be 
removed,  but  further,  that  whenever  the  erection  of  a  school  in 
any  locality  shall  be  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  the  enfranchisement  of  a  proper  site  shall  be  made 
compulsory,  in  like  manner  as  the  sale  of  any  other  property  for 
public  works;  such  site  to  be  conveyed  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  subject  to  the  trusts  specified  and  to  the  management  of 
a  committee  of  specified  constitution;  by  which  means  sites 
would  always  be  procurable,  and  hereafter  exempted  from  the 
hazards,  difficulties,  and  expenses  attending  the  present  system  of 
special  trusts* 

In  the  trust-deeds  of  a  few  of  the  British  Schools,  it  is  provided 
that  the  school'^houses  shall  be  appropriated  on  the  sabbath  to  the 
uses  of  a  Sunday-school  of  some  specified  denomination  of  Chris«* 
tians,  as  at  Wigton,  Shelf,  Cleckheaton,  Blackburn,  Charlestown, 
and  Tiutwistle,  for  the  Independents;  at  Bankmeadow,  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  and  at  Milnrow,  for  Lady  Huntingdon s 
Connexion  ;  while  the  school-house  of  Holbeck  and  Wortley  meets 
the  wants  of  a  great  Sunday-school  of  all  denominations,  tvhich  is 
addressed  on  alternate  Sundays  by  Wesleyan  preachers.  Some 
other  of  the  British  schools  are  also  used  for  Sunday-schools,  but 
solely  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  in  like  manner  as  they 
may  and  do  sometimes  allow  the  use  of  them  for  evening-scboolii^ 
for  classes  of  a  mechanics'  institute,  or  for  occasional  temperance 
lectures  and  meetings.  In  the  erection  of  the  schools  expressly 
named  above,  their  use  as  Sunday-schools  appears,  however,  to 
have  formed  a  material  consideration ;  and  tne  day-schools  ara 
not  always  commensurate,  in  extent  and  vicour,  with  the  Sunday- 
schools  which  assemble  within  the  same  wws. 

Hie  trust-deeds  of  all  these  schools  have  generally  been  enrolled 
in  Chancery^  or  (in  Yorkshire)  in  the  local  offices  of  registry ;  but 
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thoM  of  the  schools  at  Lancaster^  Carlisle^  Sbelf^  and  TiutwislU 
are  nowhere  registered* 

The  trustees  are  seldom,  charged  with  the  active  duties  of  super* 
intendence>  which  usually  fall  upon  the  committees  expressly  a^ 
pointed^  as  already  mentioned.  At  Tynemouth^  Cleckheatoui 
Holbeck  and  Wortley^  Milnrow^  Bankmeadow,  and  Gould^8treet« 
Manchester,  the  trustees,  have>  however^  the  direct  gOTemment  of  the 
schools ;  while  at  Morpeth  it  is  vested  in  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council.  At  Morpeth  and  at  Tynemouth^  hOweverj 
where  the  schools  aided  by  public  grants  are  for  girls  and  infantsi 
the  management  practically  devolves  upon  committees  of  ladies. 

Indeed  the  ladies*  committees  everywhere  form  a  part  of  the 
British  School  system  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  its  interests. 
Every  girls'  school^  with  scarcely  an  exception^  has  its  committee  of 
ladies^  appointed  originally  by  the  gentlemen's  committee,  out  of 
their  own  families  and  those  of  the  other  friends  of  the  school^  and 
generally  kept  up  in  liumber  by  the  choice  of  its  own  memb^fSi 
with  the  tacit  asse&t  of  the  gentlemen's  committee.  This  com- 
mittee (reporting  to  the  gentlemen's  committee,  which  osiiaUy 
retains  the  managemetit  of  all  financial  matters,  however  itium 
it  may  owe  to  the  ladies  its  having  finances  to  manage)  exer- 
cises a  constant  superintendence  over  the  female  department,  the 
results  of  which  are  everywhere  most  gratefully  conspicuous  in 
the  order,  cleanliness,  propriety,  dnd  industry  which  prevail.  Thejr 
generally  arrange  to  visit  ihe  school  in  rotation,  one  or  two  duriog 
each  successive  week  or  fortnight^  being  reminded  of  the  approadi 
of  their  term  of  duty  by  the  mistress,  and  affording  a  support  and 
assistance  to  the  female  teachers  which  give  an  excellent  tone  i6 
the  whole  of  the  little  school  community.  The  iufant-schook 
attached  to  British  schools  have  all  the  like  advantage,  with 
the  same  results,  excepting  those  of  Cleckheaton,  aim  Bank- 
meadow  in  Manchester,  in  both  of  which  the  want  was  observabie; 
in  the  latter,  most  obviously.  Exee{>t  those  in  the  Oould-stnBet 
mixed  sdhool,  in  Manchester,  the  girls  in  the  same  school-reoiaB 
with  the  boys  do  not  possess  the  advantage  of  this  superifiikrtidelicv; 
and  at  Wigton,  the  ladies  havereMntly  been  cowpefledto  abandon 
their  visits  to  the  girls'  school  or  ac^eoimt  of  the  odious  niiisances 
accumulated  around  it. 

The  gentlemen's  committees,  as  well  as  the  kdiesf*  cowmsitMM, 
are  composed  of  various  number.  Only  three,  those  of  the  Dott- 
caster,  Wigton  and  Allonby  Schools,  have  a  head  designated 
as  the  patron.  Many  have  not  ef  en  a  permanent  president,  but  elect 
a  chairman,  on  eaeh  occasion  of  meeting,  from  aYnomg  the  mem- 
bers present.  Each,  however,  has  its  treasurer  and  secretary. 
Many  meet  monthly,  but  the  greater  number  on  such  oecasioiiB 
only  as  seem  specially  to  demand  their  attendance.  They  com^ 
monly  harVe  a  system  ef  visiting  the  boys*  school  m  rotation  in 
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like  maimer  that  the  ladies  visit  the  girls'  school ;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  they  pay  a  much  less  faithful  attention  to 
this  duty  than  is  shown  by  the  latter.  Amidst  their  varied  oc- 
cupations, the  members  of  the  gentlemen's  committees  who  give 
much  attention  to  the  schools  are  limited  to  a  few  of  the  most 
earnest  in  this  field  of  philanthropic  exertion^  in  whom  the 
remainder  confide  sometimes  more  implicitly  than  the  working 
members  can  desire.  The  ministers  of  different  congregations  are 
generally  included  in  tlie  committees^  and  sometimes^  amidst  their 
multifarious  duties,  find  time  to  share  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools  with  very  good  effect. 

The  annual  subscribers  are  generally  assembled  once  a-year,  to 
elect  the  gentlemen's  committee,  at  the  same  time  that  a  public 
examination  is  made  of  the  schools.  The  schools  which  have  no 
such  meeting  are  those  of  Shelfj  Cleckheaton,  EUor-street,  Sal- 
ford,  Holbeck  and  Wortley,  and  Bankmeadow,  Manchester, 
which  have  no  annual  subscribers,  but  subsist  solely  by  the  fees  of 
the  schools.  They  are  equally  without  periodical  public  exami- 
nations, as  are  likewise  the  schools  at  Lancaster,  Wigton,  Allonby, 
Huddersfield,  Charlestown,  Salford,  and  Tintwistle.  In  some  of 
these  places,  however,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  public  exa- 
minations, such  as  are  held  in  all  the  others  annually,  and  at 
Doncaster,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  and  Tynemouth,  a  second  time 
within  the  year.  The  Kendal  Committee  have  quarterly  exami- 
nations of  their  own,  besides  the  public  examination  annually. 
These^  like  all  other  public  examinations,  are  necessarily  rather 
exhibitions  of  what  the  children,  or  a  part  of  them,  have  acquired, 
than  the  elaborate  investigation  which  would  correct  an  estimate 
founded  on  such  data,  by  ascertaining  also  to  what  number  the 
instruction  may  have  been  limited,  and  in  what  important  elements 
it  may  be  defective.  In  competition  with  like  exhibitions,  however, 
they  are  a  fair  and  praiseworthy  mode  of  awakening  public  atten- 
tion to  a  good  cause,  provided  the  committees  take  care  that  no 
sacrifice  of  the  true  interests  of  any  class  in  the  school  is  made 
to  the  display.  The  testimony,  indeed,  was  universal  to  their  good 
effect  externally,  upon  the  subscribers  to  the  schools,  and  the  parents 
of  the  children ;  and  internaUy  upon  the  exertions  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  schools.  In  no  part  of  a  school's 
affairs,  however,  is  the  vigilance  of  its  managers  more  urgently 
required  than  in  the  preparations  for  a  public  examination. 

The  accompanving  table  (I.,  A.)  shows  that  the  grants  to  the 
31  schools  included  therein  amoimt  altogether  to  6585/.,  being  at 
an  average  rate  of  212/.  to  each ;  and  the  total  sum  expended 

Xn  the  buildings^  premises,  and  first  fittings,  24,272/.  145.,  being 
ut  783/.  for  eacn,  or  369  per  cent  on  the  srantSi  which 
are  rather  more  than  27  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost.  The 
achooLhouseft  erected  at  this  expense^  are  generally  neat^  sub- 
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stantial,  and  well-fimshed  buildings ;  but  being  situated  chiefly  in 
towns^  where  land  is  very  valuable  for  building,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  area  of  the  whole  premises  is  often  limited  as  mu<£ 
as  possible  in  extent;  their  aggregate  area  being;  about  20^086 
square  yards,  or  648  on  the  average.  The  space  devoted  to  play- 
yards^  approaches^  and  offices,  is  therefore  but  limited,  being  in  the 
whole  12,086  square  yards,  which  gives  an  average  of  only  390 
yards  to  each,  or  little  more  than  the  space  occupied  by  the  school- 
buildings  themselves,  which  cover  an  area  of  about  8000  square 
yards  in  the  aggregate,  or  258  on  the  average.  In  these  buildings 
there  are  19  school-rooms  for  boys,  with  a  total  area  of  3259 
square  yards,  averaging  171  to  each;  20  school-rooms  for  girls, 
with  a  total  area  of  2874  square  yards,  averaging  144  to  each ;  and 
1 5  school-rooms  for  both  boys  and  girls,  including  five  infant*school- 
rooms,  with  a  total  area  of  2636  square  yards,  averaging  176  to 
each;  the  above  measurements,  including  the  class-rooms,  or 
committee-rooms  used  as  such,  in  the  few  instances  where  they 
occur.  Tlie  total  area  of  these  54  school-rooms  is  therefore  8769 
square  yards,  averaging  282  to  each  of  the  31  schools;  and  the 
average  size  of  the  school-rooms  being  164  square  yards,  or  1476 
square  feet,  the  accommodation  which  they  provide  (at  the  rate  of 
eight  square  feet  per  child,  which  is  about  the  space  which  schools 
of  this  size  should  allow,  according  to  the '  British  School  Manual') 
is  for  no  fewer  than  9865  children,  aversiging  318  to  each  school. 
The  grants  of  money  made  by  their  Loraships,  at  the  rate  of 
10^.  per  head  for  each  child  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided, 
reckon  that  accommodation  at  its  lowest  possible  amount,  viz.,  at  six 
square  feet  per  child,  which  would  give  to  these  buildings  accom* 
modation  for  13,153  children,and  a  claim  to  grants,  on  the  present 
scale,  amounting  to  6576/.  10«.,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
sum  actually  granted ;  the  excess  being  only  8/.  10«.  Besides 
the  above  school  accommodation,  there  are,  however,  three  teachers* 
residences  provided ;  one  at  Morpeth^  over  the  iniant-school,  for 
the  mistresses  of  the  ^rls'  and  infant  school ;  one  at  Cleckheaton 
for  the  master  of  the  infant  school ;  and  one  attached  to  the  school 
of  Holbeck  and  Wortley,  for  the  master  of  the  boys*  flchool.  In  a 
complete  estimate  of  what  has  been  done  to  meet  the  grants^  these 
would  claim  a  proportion  of  assistance  much  greater  than  the 
surplus  above  stated.  The  accommodation  for  which  the  public 
grants  were  made  has  therefore  been  fully  provided,  without  any 
allowance  whatever  for  circumstances  of  peculiar  necessity;  or, 
rather,  in  the  few  instances  where  such  allowance  has  been  made,  it 
has  been  countervailed  by  a  more  liberal  expenditure  of  the  local 
committees  elsewhere.  This  is  rendered  the  more  wordiy  of  notice 
by  the  fact  of  this  table  including  the  Gould-street  School,  Man* 
cnester,  the  trustees  of  which,  by  a  very  singular  arrangement,  have 
built  for  it  an  endowment  in  the  shape  of  some  basimient  cottage 
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tenements ;  and  their  grant  is  proportionably  in  excess^  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  accommodation  provided^  being  at  the  rate^ 
hideed,  of  nearly  2^.  per  head  for  each  child.  It  is  stated  by  the 
trustees^  however^  that  the  circumstances  were  fully  explained  in 
making  application  for  the  Treasury  grant. 

After  deducting  1250/.  for  the  teachers'  houses  and  these  tene- 
mentSj  the  ayerage  cost  of  the  school  accommodation  appears  to 
be  2/.  12«.  6<f.  per  square  yard  superficial;  2/.  6j.  M.  per  child 
en  the  British  School  allowance  of  spaee;  \l.  \bs.  per  child^ 
on  the  Council  Office  minimum ;  and  5j.  \Qd.  per  foot  superficial. 
To  judge  of  the  economy  of  eadi  item  of  expenditure  in  building 
aeeounts  extending  over  a  period  of  10  years^  and  referring  to  an 
expenditure  incuri^  under  oireumstances  of  locality^  plan^  and 
material  exceedingly  various^  was  quite  impossible.  In  general 
the  building  accounts  have  been  kept  with  order  and  accuracy ; 
and  though  there  were  in  several  instances  defects  in  cleamees, 
apparently  arising  from  want  of  practice  in  keeping  such  records 
in  a  better  form^  the  responsible  position^  and  respectable  character 
of  the  parties^  combined  with  the  philanthropic  nature  of  their 
undertakings  Wore  sufficient  guarantee  that  though  they  would  in 
some  instanees  have  profited  by  the  results  of  a  wider  experienoe^ 
bad  it  been  freely  circulated  among  them  at  ^n  earlier  period, 
they  have  done  their  best  to  carry  out  their  benevolent  views^  and 
those  of  their  ibllow-labourers  in  the  same  cause,  with  a  wise 
economy.  At  Wigton,  however,  the  building  accounts  were  wholly 
inseparable,  except  by  way  of  estimate,  from  those  of  the  chapel 
Under  which  the  school-rooms  are  placed  ;  at  Shelf,  I  was  unable 
to  see  them,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  secretary^  in  Scotland ;  at 
BankmeadoW^  none  were  produced ;  and  those  of  Pontefract  and 
Gould-street^  Manchester^  were  supplied  to  me  only  in  abstract. 
The  affairs  of  these  two  last  schools  are  similar  in  one  respect ; 
the  trustees  of  the  Pontefract  school,  though  they  did  not  ^*  build*' 
an  endowment  to  it,  having  purchased  (with  the  theatre,  which  they 
^Mlapted  to  its  present  purpose)  two  cottage  tenements,  which  they 
pt«fer  to  keep  rather  than  pay  off  an  out-standinsr  debt  by  their 
sale.  On  the  Qould-street  School  property,  to  wnieh  the  Trea- 
sury granted  400/.  and  848/.  was  subscribed  locally,  there  is  a  debt 
of  7W)/.  IA9.  9d»,  advanced  by  the  trustees^  which  cannot  be  paid 
off  at  any  moment,  as  in  the  Pontefract  case,  by  the  sale  of  the 
tenements^  because  these  form  the  basement  of  the  school-house. 
In  each  of  my  Reports  on  the  several  schools  will  be  found  a 
Ian  of  their  buildings  and  premises ;  and  the  greater  number 
f  the  school-houses  are  not  only  neat,  airy,  and  convenient,  but 
likewise  ornamental  to  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  That  of 
Rastrick  deserves  especial  notice,  not  only  for  its  size,  its  architec- 
ture, and  its  situation,  but  for  the  neat  arrangement  of  its  offices ; 
thwe  of  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  respectively,  being  enclosed 
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in  small  flagged  yards  at.  each  end  of  the  building,  separate  from 
the  surrounding  grounds,  entered  only  from  the  school  lobbies^ 
and  supplied  with  water  laid  on,  and  every  convenience  for  washing. 
That  of  Rochdale  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its  large  dimensions 
and  ornamental  character  *  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools  forming 
two  noble  halls^  separated  by  yards  enclosing  a  spring  of  pure 
water.  Those  of  Warrington  and  Bolton,  have  not  only  spacious 
and  substantial  buildings,  out  good  yards  fitted  up  with  gymnastic 
apparatus,  including  at  the  former  place  a  complete  gymnastic 
frame,  in  the  use  of  which  the  boys  are  exercised  by  the  master. 
The  schools  of  Morpeth,  Tynemouth,  Thirsk,  Hull,  Huddersfield, 
Doncaster,  Kendal,  and  others  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction,  are  equally  neat,  well- finished,  and  spacious. 
The  school  at  Cleckheaton,  too,  with  a  master's  house  on  one 
side,  and  a  mechanics'  institute  on  the  other,  challenges  the  chief 
attention  in  that  populous  village;  and  in  the  schooUyard  at 
Kendal  there  has  been  erected  a  shed,  whleh,  bumble  as  it  is, 
deserves  notice  as  a  provision  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  such  a 
cHmate. 

As  yet  there  is  little  provi^on  of  class-rooms ;  but  each  school- 
house  has  commonly  a  committee-room,  used  or  usable  as 
such;  with  this  disadvantage,  however,  that  being  commonly 
taken  off  the  girls'  floor,  its  situation  makes  it  available  only  for  the 
girls*  school,  to  which  it  is  of  less  importance,  if  only  on  account  of 
the  smaller  number  of  children  and  greater  quietude  generally 
found  there.  Except  these  rooms,  the  sirls^  schools  have  seldom 
any  lobby  or  closet  for  bonnets  and  shawls:  yet  at  Rastrick, 
Oarlisle,  Holdemess  Road  in  Hull,  Huddersfield,  and  Doncaster 
this  convenience  has  been  specially  provided.  In  the  boys*  schools, 
the  children  still  commonly  sling  their  caps ;  but  most  frequently, 
in  both  boys'  and  girls*  schools,  the  hats  and  bonnets  are  hung  up 
in  some  part  of  the  school-room.  There  are  galleries  in  all  the  in- 
fknt-schools,  but  none  in  the  boys'  schools,  except  in  those  of  Bllor- 
street  Salford,  and  Oould- street  Manchester^  in  neither  of  which 
are  they  much  used.  But  in  some  of  the  schools,  as  at  Thirsk, 
Doncaster,  &c.,  an  unusually  rapid  rise  is  given  to  the  floors  of 
the  rooms,  by  which  every  advantage  of  a  gallery  is  obtaineci 
except  that  the  children  hav«  still  to  look  a  little  up,  instead  of  a 
little  down,  to  the  teacher^  which  latter  ie  much  less  fatiguing  to 
their  attention. 

The  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  are  usually  effected 
by  a  common  stove  near  the  centre  of  each,  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  windows,  according  to  the  weather ;  arrangements  by  which,  in 
winter,  many  parts  of  stich  large  rooms  must  be  left  very  cold,  or 
the  whole  be  made  verv  close.  The  masters,  however,  seldom 
oermplained ;  and  so  little  is  known  of  any  system  of  supplying  air 
at  once  fresh  and  warm,  and  effecting  a  rapid  change  of  it  in  an 
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apartment^  that  the  existing  arrangements  reflect  no  discredit  on 
any  party.  Indeed  the  subject  almost  everywhere  has  occupied 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  several  committees,  who  have  frequently 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  trying  various  metliods  with  various 
success.  Seldom,  however,  does  it  prove  so  great  as  at  Tintwistle, 
where  the  warming  is  by  warm-water  pipes,  of  about  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  carried  round  the  walls  beneath  the  windows  which 
all  have  opening  compartments ;  and  at  the  girls*  school  in  Morpeth* 
where  warmed  air  is  now  introduced,  instead  of  the  radiation  from 
the  warm-water  pipes. 

An  occasional  aefect  is  a  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  and, 
in  some  instances,  even  to  decency,  in  the  offices ;  a  defect  which 
most  probably  escapes  the  attention  of  the  committees,  and  which 
needs  only  to  be  noticed  to  be  remedied.  Wherever  it  occurs,  it 
is  a  blot  upon  an  institution  which  undertakes,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  improve  the  habits,  as  well  as  elevate  the  minds  of  its  numerous 
charge;  and  attention  to  this  subject  is  particularly  imperative 
where  all  are  crowded  up  together  in  the  narrow  yards  which 
alone  can  generally  be  afforded  to  these  schools.  In  some  instances, 
the  defects  are  of  arrangement ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  particular  cases  which  I  have  now  to  notice  are  types  of  any 
class  of  schools,  but  merely  exceptions,  from  the  disgrace  of  which 
the  schools  at  large  ought  to  be  relieved. 

At  Wigton,  where  the  British  schools  for  boys  and  girls  respec- 
tively are  built  under  a  chapel,  and  involved  in  the  same  trust  with 
it,  the  only  spaces  for  yanls  and  offices  are  the  front  and  back 
areas,  each  about  five  feet  wide,  the  ground  outside  rising  consider- 
ably above  the  tops  of  the  school-windows  at  the  back,  and  above 
their  sills  in  front.  The  door  into  each  school  is  from  a  dark,  nar- 
row passage,  which  runs  under  the  contiguous  minister's  house,  and 
connects  these  two  areas ;  the  approach  being  by  a  flight  of  steps 
placed  sideways  from  the  street  down  into  the  front  area.  Descend- 
ing these  steps,  the  children  or  their  visitors  are  at  once  involved  iq 
ocuous  stenches  from  open  vaults,  extending  from  this  area  under 
the  roadway,  without  either  drainage  or  cesspools,  but  containing 
rude  wooden  boxes,  with  ordure  all  around,  ami  scattered  over  great 
part  of  the  area.  The  end  of  the  area,  at  the  entrance  of  the  dark 
passage  to  both  schools  (a  spot  equally  without  any  drainage)  is 
constantly  used  by  the  boys,  indeed,  is  seldom  unoccupied;  while 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  passage,  in  the  back  area,  are  the 
girls'  offices,  also  without  drainage,  the  want  of  whidi  fills  the  place 
with  pools  of  the  filthiest  water  on  occasion  of  every  heavy  rain. 
With  what  effluvia  the  passage  is  occupied,  and  the  schools  supplied, 
may  readily,  therefore,  be  supposed,  as  well  as  the  impossibiUty  of 
ladies  visiting  a  girls'  school,  or  any  other  place,  so  circumstanced. 
This  state  of  things,  undoubtedly  aggravated  by  the  recent  erection 
of  a  minister's  house^  not  contemplated  in  the  deed  of  trusty  is  th? 
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subject  of  a  controversy  between  the  trustees  and  the  school-commit- 
tee^ which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  adjusted  on  terms  that  will  ensure 
a  complete  alteration  in  the  whole  of  the  approaches  and  premises, 
^t  Bankmeadow  School,  Manchester^  which  has  no  yard  whatever 
attached  to  it,  the  two  privies  are  both  taken  out  of  the  body  of 
the  infant-school  room,  and  open  on  each  side  of  the  building  to  the 
public  streets,  to  which  they  are  common,  while  the  effluvia  in 
the  infant-school  are  often  very  annoying.  The  Gould-street  and 
Charlestown  Schools  at  Manchester  have  merely  closets  ofF  the 
rooms,  which  are  not  water-closets ;  and  the  Holbeck  and  Wortley 
School  has  its  girls'  offices  open  to  the  street,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  habits  of  decency,  or  even  cleanliness. 

The  attendance  of  children  commanded  by  schools  of  the  liberal 
constitution  and  dimensions  which  we  have  described,  next  demands 
attention.  The  annexed  Table  (L,  B.)  gives  the  number  on  the  books, 
the  average  attendance,  and  the  number  actually  present  at  the 
time  of  inspection,  in  each  school-room,  distingmshing  the  sex  of 
the  children,  and  separating  from  the  rest  those  in  which  the  boys 
and  girls  are  assembled  together.  The  result  certainly  is,  that  al- 
though, in  a  few  instances,  there  is  over  crowding,  and  a  necessity 
to  enlarge  the  rooms,  the  schools  generally  are  not  full,  especially 
those  for  girk.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  space  provided  for 
nearly  10,000  children  (9865),  or  about  318  to  each  school  on  the 
average ;  and  although  a  large  allowance  ought  always  to  be  made 
for  inequality  of  success,  whereby,  while  one  school  cannot  be  made 
more  than  full,  another  may  be  left  partially  empty,  it  certainly 
appears  from  these  returns  that  there  is,  in  the  several  localities 
visited,  less  pressure  for  day-school  room  than  want  of  day-school 
support.  In  two  schools,  the  number  on  the  books  is  not  stated,  but 
the  total  on  the  books  of  the  other  twenty-nine,  exclusive  also  of 
the  infant-school  of  a  thirtieth,  is  seen  to  be  7361,  or  254  to  each 
on  the  average,  being  a  number  considerably  less  than  the  school- 
rooms would  contain. 

The  average  attendance,  the  general  correctness  of  the  accom- 
panying statement  of  which  may  be  relied  upon,  is,  however,  a  less 
erring  test  than  that  supplied  by  the  preceding  figures :  still  a  com- 
parison of  the  first  portion  of  the  table  with  that  describing  the 
average  attendance,  will  afford  an  index  to  the  amount  of 
irregularity  in  the  attendance,  which  is  very  considerable.  The 
average  attendance  of  boys,  in  the  whole  nineteen  boys*  school- 
rooms, is  stated  at  2491,  or  131  to  each;  of  girls,  in  the  whole 
of  twenty  girls*  school-rooms,  1741,  or  87  to  eacn ;  and  of  children 
of  both  sexes,  therefore,  in  the  whole  twenty-one  schools  where 
they  are  separated,  4232,  or  202  to  each  school.  The  average 
attendance  of  boys  in  the  whole  of  six  school-rooms  where  the 
sexes  are  intermingled,  is  stated  at  521,  or  87  to  each;  of  girls 
in  the  same  rooms,  200^  or  33  to  each ;  and  of  all  the  cbildreu 
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of  b^th  sexes  in  the  ten  schools  in  which  they  are  not  separated, 
1316,  or  132  to  each.  The  average  attendance  of  children  of  both 
sexes  in  the  whole  of  the  five  infant-schools  is  610,  or  122  to 
each.  The  average  attendance  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  the 
whole  of  the  thirty-one  schools,  is  therefore  6268,  or  202  to  each 
school,  while  the  capacity  of  the  schools,  on  the  average,  is 
for  number  one-half  greater.  The  rmmher  actually  present  at  the 
time  of  inspection  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  check  upon  this 
statement.  Various  circumstances  would  tend  to  reduce  it,  besides 
the  fact  of  the  inspection  always  occurring  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
broken  day ;  while  in  some  few  of  the  schools,  the  children,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  were  dispersed  for  their  harvest  holidays.  The 
total  number  present  was  4862. 

In  the  absence  of  elaborate  registers  I  could  obtain  the  ages 
of  the  children  on  their  enti^nce  into  the  schools  only  by  my 
own  observation,  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  the  teachers ;  and 
the  result  shows  a  very  low  average.  The  most  common  age  of 
admittance  into  these  British  schools  is  6  or  7,  but  in  some  in- 
stances, especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  yet  more 
infantile;  and  that  of  their  quitting  school,  from  10  to  12,  lowered 
at  Holbeck  and  Wortley,  and  at  Warrington,  two  places  of  the 
poorest  manufacturing  population,  to  9;  nor  at  South  Shields, 
Bolton,  or  Blackburn,  do  the  ages  range  nmch  higher.  In  the 
infant-schools,  the  admissions  are  at  the  usual  ages,  from  2  to 
6 ;  and  in  those  of  Middlesborough  and  Bankmeadow,  a  number 
of  the  girls  are  kept,  somewhat  on  the  footing  of  a  day-school, 
until  9  or  10  ;  the  rest  leaving  at  the  usual  age  of  6  or  7.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  be  nicely  accurate  in  figures,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  registers,  assume  to  describe  the  j)revailinff  ages 
of  entry  and  departure. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  difllbrent  sexes,  it  will 
be  seen  (without  reference  to  the  numier  of  schools  provided  for 
each,  in  which  there  is  no  difference  which  may  not  be  9lccU 
dental)  that  the  number  of  girls  is  less,  not  merely  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  school  accommodation  for  them  is  less,  but  in  a 
Still  further  proportion.  Thus,  while  the  school  accommodation 
for  girls  averages  in  each  school  84  per  cent,  of  that  for  the  boys, 
in  uieir  respective  schools,  the  average  attendance  of  girls  is  only 
66  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  boys;  while,  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  intermingled,  the  proportion  of  girls  is  only  38  per 
cent,  on  the  number  of  boys  in  the  same  schools.  This  smaller 
attendance  of  the  girls  is  partly  attributable  to  their  proper  edu- 
cation really  containing  more  domestic  elements  than  that  of  the 
boys,  but  in  some  de^e  likewise  to  their  being  more  useful  at 
an  early  age  in  domestic  services,  and  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
opinion  that  education  is  of  much  less  importance  to  girls  than  to 
boys ;  an  error,  whether  regarding  the  present  or  future  genera^t 
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tions,  both  great  and  grievous,  however  familiar,  and  one  to  which 
is  in  great  part  attributable  the  fact  that  the  British  schools,  as 
a  whole,  are  notfalh  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  state, 
that  in  upwards  of  twenty  the  attendance  is  increasing ;  and  in  only 
two  did  it  appear  to  be  absolutely  declining ;  in  one  instance,  that 
of  Lancaster,  through  the  illness  of  the  master,  and  the  opening  of 
new  rival  schools ;  and  in  the  other — ^lamentable  as  it  may  appear 
that  the  cause  should  produce  such  an  effect — through  the  improve- 
ment in  trade,  and  the  consequently  increased  facility  of  obtaining 
employment. 

The  schools  in  which  the  sexes  are  separated,  twenty-one  in 
number,  are  generally  large.  The  other  ten,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
not  separated,  average  the  same  size  as  the  boya*  schools  only  of 
those  where  they  are  in  different  rooms ;  but  the  proportion  of 
girls  which  they  contain,  as  already  stated,  is  only  38  per  cent., 
while  the  number  in  each  girls'  school,  compared  with  the  number 
in  each  boys*  school,  where  the  sexes  are  separated,  is  66  percent. ; 
a  diflbrence  universally  observable,  notwithstanding  that  the  master's 
wife,  or  some  other  female,  generally  teaches  sewing  during  a  part 
of  the  day,  to  the  girls  under  tuition  with  the  boys.  The  pdixed 
schools  are,  indeed,  the  connecting  link  between  the  highest  class 
of  British  schools  and  the  village-schools,  in  which  the  assembly 
of  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  room  is  universal ;  and  they 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  less  wealthy  and  more  remote  localities 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Another  feature  which  connects 
them  with  the  village-schools  is  the  graduated  scale  of  weekly 
fees  charged  to  the  children  in  each  of  them,  with  the  exception  only 
of  that  at  Lancaster^  which  it  is  contemplated  to  remove  out  of  this 
class  by  the  addition  of  a  girls'  sdiool-room ;  that  at  Cleckheaton, 
which  is  partly  a  factory-school,  with  high  fees  for  all ;  and  that  at 
Milnrow^  kept  on  a  more  liberal  footing  mainly  by  the  exertions 
of  an  individual,  Mr.  Robert  Schofield,  of  Rochdale.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  attendance,  with  regard  to  the  large  proportion  of 
the  more  tender  ages^  presents  an  additional  point  of  similarity 
to  the  village-schools^  wliich^  combined  with  their  like  financial 
condition,  leads,  however  unwillingly,  to  an  impression  that  there 
are  great  masses  of  the  manufacturing  population  (wholly  removed 
from  the  benefit  of  the  few  good  schools  in  the  largest  towns  and 
those  under  a  few  benevolent  men  of  wealth)  among  whom  educa- 
tion in  day-schools  has  made  limited  progress  beyond  its  condition 
in  the  remote  rural  parishes,  notwithstanding  the  pojnilouaness  of 
the  country,  and  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  produced  in  it,  in  *'  good 
times." 

In  all  the  schools,  the  sole  registry  of  attendance  is  the  pay-book ; 
and  though  it  shows  nothing  of  the  irregularity  by  hours  in  each 
day,  and  little  of  that  by  &ys  in  each  week,  it  suffices  amply  to 
point  out  the  populations,  among  which  irregularity  of  attendance 
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most  prevails  by  the  week^  which  is  the  common  form  of  irregu- 
larity ;  and  its  evidence  was  always  corroborated  and  explained 
by  the  testimony  of  the  several  school-committees.  The  payments 
being  weekly^  if  a  child  have  lost  one  or  two  days  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  week^  through  the  use  of  its  services  by  the 
parents^  or  through  their  poverty  or  neglect,  it  is  generally  kept 
away  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  to  avoid  payment  of  the  whole  fee 
for  instruction  during  only  a  part  of  it.  To  meet  this  tendency^ 
the  school-committee  at  Doncaster  require  the  continuance  of  the 
weekly  payment  for  each  child  until  it  shall  be  formally  withdrawn 
from  the  school;  thus  minimising  the  irregularity  of  attendance, 
whether  daily  or  weekly.  It  is  stated  by  the  managers  of  these 
schools  generally,  however,  that  they  can  take  no  such  decisive 
step  in  their  respective  localities ;  and  irregularity  by  the  week,  or 
by  the  hour,  or  by  both,  in  many  instances,  therefore,  extensively 
prevails. 

The  greatest  regularity  of  attendance  is  in  such  country-towns 
as  Doncaster,  where  the  employments  of  the  parents,  various  as 
they  may  be,  are  the  most  constant  and  regular.  The  most  serious 
complaint  of  irregularity  which  I  found  in  any  town  of  this  class 
was  that  made  against  the  freemen's  children  at  Morpeth,  who 
enjoy  an  old  privilege  of  frequenting  the  schools  free  from  any 
payment;  which  induces  their  parents  lightly  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage,  and  as  lightly  to  relinquish  it  The  irregularity 
invariably  increases  in  approaching  either  the  manufacturing  and 
trading,  or  the  poorest  and  remotest  of  the  rural  districts,  where 
the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  the  changes  of  season  have  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  children's  schooling.  Thus,  at  Sedbergh  and 
AUonby  there  prevails  the  same  irregularity  of  attendance,  through 
occasional  witndrawals  to  agricultural  labour,  which  is  almost 
universal  in  the  village-schools  hereafter  described.  The  absolute 
difficulty,  if  not  danger,  of  the  mountain  distances  to  be  traversed 
by  some  of  the  children  to  reach  the  former  school,  add  a  further 
cause  of  irregularity  in  winter,  approaching  in  amount  to  that 
resulting  from  the  attendance  of  visitors  during  the  bathing  season 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter.  In  Hull,  the  tendency  to 
irregularity  is  now  met  by  the  members  of  committees  of  different 
religious  congregations  visiting  the  neglectful  parents;  in  other 
towns  it  is  likewise  met  in  some  degree  by  general  appeals  to  the 
parents,  or  personal  inquiries  of  them ;  but  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  generally,  as  at  Carlisle,  Huddersfield,  Blackburn,  Sal- 
ford,  Manchester,  and  Milnrow  near  Rochdale,  the  managers  of 
the  schools  are  nearly  hopeless  of  producing  any  impression,  while 
so  little  value  is  set  upon  daily  instruction  by  the  population  at 
large.  The  school-committees  cannot,  and  the  parents  will  not, 
enforce  regular  attendance;  they  say,  ttiat  their  elder  children 
being  in  the  mill,  they  cannot  send  their  younger  children  regularly. 
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Even  many  who  do  come  attend  only  on  condition  that  they  leave 
at  certain  hours  to  take  the  meals  of  their  parents,  brothers^  or 
sisters  to  the  factories ;  and  the  effect  of  such  movements  on  the 
whole  school  is  obvious.  This  is  a  recognised  irregularity  of 
hours  which  it  is  impossible,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  re- 
move ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  augmented  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting that  which  may  depend  only  on  the  children  themselves^ 
which  is  nevertheless  attempted,  in  a  few  of  the  schools,  not  only 
by  reference  on  each  occasion  to  the  parents,  but  by  confinement 
after  school- hours,  tasks,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  ''^  strap." 
Where  factory-childreu  attend  the  British  Schools,  as  at  Bolton 
and  Cleckheaton,  irregularity  has  no  existence  in  their  case,  except 
in  their  attendance  by  relays  for  only  half  of  each  day ;  whence 
arises  an  augmented  difficulty  in  the  way  of  preserving  good  or- 
ganization and  discipline,  owing  to  their  progressing  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  rest,  and  yet  having  to  be  wrought  up  in  one  and  the 
same  system  of  instruction  with  them. 

In  none  of  these  schools  is  any  uniformity  of  dress  required. 
Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  committees  to  make,  or,  if 
made,  to  carry  into  execution,  any  regulation  requiring  it^  with 
means  so  limited,  and  with  a  population  so  independent  in  cha- 
racter, as  that  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  serve.  Everywhere, 
however,  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  prevailing  in  the  girls'  schools 
was  gratifyingly  perfect.  In  the  boys'  schools  these  qualities  were 
necessarily  less  obvious,  however  well  ordered  they  might  be ;  and 
generally  they  were  in  very  good  order.  The  mixed  schools,  as  a 
whole,  range  under  both  the  girls'  and  boys'  separate  schools,  with 
one  or  two  marked  exceptions. 

The  most  common  charge  in  the  best  British  Schools,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  2d.  per  week  (and  in  all  the  payments  are  weekly),  with 
an  abatement  where  more  than  one  or  two  children  come  from  the 
same  family ;  and  the  only  schools  in  which  there  is  a  graduation 
of  fees  to  the  extent  of  more  than  Id.  in  the  same  school,  or  Ic^. 
above  or  below  the  fee  first  stated,  are  those  of  Holbeck  and 
Wortley  near  Leeds,  and  EUor-street  and  Charlestown  in  Salford, 
which,  as  already  stated,  are  rather  private  schools  within  public 
walls,  than  pubUc  schools  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The 
only  other  seeming  exception  is  that  of  the  Thirsk  School,  where 
2d.  is  paid  by  children  recommended  by  subscribers,  and  4d.  by  i 

those  who  are  not  so  recommended ;  but  this  arrangement  has  no  i 

reference  to  the  amount  of  instruction  conveyed,  andf  is  very  wisely 
made,  where  its  operation  is  vigilantly  watched,  in  instances  where 
a  good  school  is  provided  in  a  neighbourhood  otherwise  destitute 
of  any.  Those  who  can  affiord  to  pay  more  than  the  usual  fee  for 
instruction  are  thus  not  absolutely  debarred  from  its  advantages, 
while  the  charitable  element  in  the  school  is  maintained  in  its  full 
predominance  by  the  recommendations  of  the  subscribers. 
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These  diiSTeittit  rates  and  modes  of  payment  ajQford  a  pretty  exact 
index  to  the  ciroumstances  of  the  surrounding  population.  In  the 
larger  towns,  where  there  is  on  the  one  band  a  numerous  poor 
population,  and  on  the  other  a  public  of  sufficient  means  aiid 
liberality  to  open  avenues  of  instruction  for  the  express  use  of  that 
population,  only  low  and  equal  fees  are  taken ;  for  the  teachers 
are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  them  for  their  support.  In  a 
smaller  town,  where  a  first-rate  British  school  offers  instruction  of 
a  character  superior  to  that  which  many  farmers  and  small  trades-* 
people  have  heretofore  been  giving  to  their  children,  and  the 
public  of  subscribers  is  but  limited,  it  may  be  equally  just  and 
politic  (to  make  up  the  salary  of  a  master  of  sufficient  ability  fo 
maintain  the  high  efficiency  of  the  school)  to  admit  a  higher  paying 
class,  under  strict  surveillance  that  the  under-paying  children  have 
their  equal  share  of  the  master's  att^tion,  according  to  their  posi* 
tion  in  the  school ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  the  successful  experi- 
ment tried  at  Thirsk. 

Iti  villages  where  the  public  of  subscribers  is  very  limited,  or  in 
more  populous  places,  where  the  Sunday-school  held  within  th^ 
same  walls  as  the  day-school  absorbs  all  the  solicitude  and  re- 
sources of  the  committee,  the  day-school  is  left  for  support  chiefly 
to  wtiat  the  teacher  can  make  out  of  the  fees  of  the  children.  A 
system  of  graduated  fees,  according  to  the  instruction  given,  is  then 
adopted,  with  the  effisct  of  a  series  of  premiums  against  progress ; 
the  results  of  wliich  are  obvious  in  the  abstracts  which  will  here* 
after  be  given  of  the  occupations  and  acquirements  of  the  childreaj 
and  are  most  fully  exhibited  in  the  class  of  village*schools,  which 
are  wholly  on  this  system.  Although,  under  these  circumstances^ 
there  is  a  steady  augmentation  of  the  cost  of  a  given  amount  of  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  proceeding  from  the  towns 
into  manufacturing  suburbs  and  large  villages,  and  thence  into  still 
remoter  places,  yet  the  fees  for  the  simplest  elements  being  equally 
low,  the  effect  of  the  graduated  system  is  less  upon  the  actual 
numbers  attending  the  schools  than  upon  the  progress  made  by  the 
children  generally.  Not  only  are  the  parents  often  deterred — and 
they  are  too  often  easily  deterred — from  giving  their  children 
more  than  the  barest  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  but  the 
natural  disposition  of  a  master  to  attach  himself  exclusively  to  the 
instruction  of  a  few  favourite  boys  is  legitimated;  and  what  the  rest 
do  is  too  frequently  ill  done.  Such,  however,  is  not,  or  ought  not 
to  be,  the  exclusive  dependence  of  the  teachers  in  any  of  the  31 
schools  here  classed  as  British  schools ;  and  though  such  an  ar* 
rangement  may  be  wholly  unavoidable  in  most  of  the  remoter 
schools,  hereafter  classed  as  '*  village-sdiools,"  it  involves  a  serious 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  the  under* 
paying  classes  are  not  neglected,  and  the  scale  of  fees  so  framed  a« 
merely  to  shield  the  indolence  of  a  master  when  it  is  of  no  profit 
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to  him ;  as  by  the  prices  rangitig^  escept  ior  the  lowest  elements* 
above  what  the  parents  generally  can  or  will^  in  the  custom  of  the 
country^  continuously  pay. 

The  accompanying  Table  (I.^  C.)  describes  the  financial  state 
of  the  British  schools  in  the  north  of  England  that  have  been  aided 
by  public  grants.  Their  chief  reliance  for  continued  support  is  on 
the  school-fees  and  on  subscriptions  ;  on  the  former  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  whole  income ;  on  the  latter  for  most  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  total  annual  income  of  the  31  schools  amounts  to 
3465/.  \s.  9^c/.9  being  an  average  income  for  each  of  1 1 1/.  15^.  &d. ; 
the  amount  derived  from  school-fees,  2 152/.  12<r.  5fi{.^or71/.  15j.  Irf. 
on  the  average ;  the  sum  contributed  in  subscriptions,  970/.  1^.  9d.y 
or  32/.  6j.  oirf.  on  the  average ;  the  iponeys  arising  from  endow- 
ments,  124/.  lis.  Ad.y  or  4/.  3j.  on  the  average;  the  amount  of 
collections  in  congregations  and  meetings,  18/.  1 1^ .  ld.^or  12.r.  4d. 
on  the  average;  and  the  sum  derived  from  all  other  specified 
sources^  38/.  10«.  2d.,  or  1/.  5j.  M.  on  the  average;  a  further 
sum^  which  makes  up  the  total,  being  derived  from  sources  im* 
specified. 

The  sum  contributed  by  the  parents  of  the  children  is  a  very 
gratifying  item^  since  it  shows  that  they  are  doing  mtccA  to  meet  the 
efforts  of  the  benevolent  individuals  who  have  the  highest  interests 
of  the  poor  at  heart ;  but  as  yet,  though  a  sufficient  schooUhouse 
may  have  been  provided,  good  schools  for  the  poor  cannot  be 
maintained  solely  by  that  low  scale  of  equal  fees  which,  where  the 
children  of  the  poor  alone  are  to  frequent  them,  it  is  the  most  politic 
to  adopt.  Among  the  endowments,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
of  the  school  at  Allonby  by  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  consisting  of 
railway  shares  which  produce  about  50/.  per  annum.  The  others 
consist  rather  of  sums  applied  in  aid  of  British  schools  by  trustees 
having  discretionary  powers,  than  of  express  gifts  to  these  schools. 
The  miscellaneous  items  consist  chiefly  of  small  profits  arising 
from  the  needlework  in  some  of  the  girls*  schools,  and  considerations 
occasionally  paid  for  the  uses  of  a  school-room  for  polling  or  other 
purposes,  out  of  school-time.  Collections  in  religious  congregations 
or  public  meetings  form  no  ordinary  resource  ;  that  important  r€^ 
mainder  of  the  income,  the  amount  of  which  in  most  cases  deter- 
mines whether  the  school  shall  be  conducted  with  vigour  or  languish 
in  destitution  alike  of  spirit,  of  books,  and  of  apparatus,  being  sup- 
plied by  private  subscriptions.  The  amount  requisite  to  obtain 
the  best  results  varies  in  different  places,  according  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  size  of  the  school ;  but, 
unhappily,  where  the  wants  are  gi*eatest  the  means  are  generally 
the  least ;  the  schools  in  the  more  remote  situations  having  few 
friends  to  aid  them,  while  those  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are 
sometimes  second  in  importance/  in  the  consideration  of  their  pro- 
moters, to  the  Sunday-schools  held  within  the  same  walls.  Those 
destitute  of  subscriptions,  which  are  not  thus  attached  to  a  Sunday- 
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school,  as  at  Shel(  Cleckheaton,  and  Ellor-street  Salford,  are  simply 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  to  make  the  best  living  that  he  can 
within  their  walls ;  while  the  ample  endowment  of  the  school  at 
AUonby  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  subscriptions. 

The  condition  in  which  such  schools  as  those  of  Kendal,  Mor- 
peth, Tynemouth,  Thirsk,  Hull,  Rastrick,  Huddersfield,  Doncas- 
ter,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  and  Warrington  are  kept  is  highly  gratifying ; 
and  there  is  abroad  a  spirit  which  promises  a  greatly  augmented 
emulation  in  the  support  of  the  day-schools.  Even  where  the  day- 
schools  are  subordinate  to  the  Sunday-schools,  as  at  Holbeck  and 
Wortley,  Bankmeadow,  and  Tintwistle,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  any  retrogression  has  taken  place  either  in  the  education  of 
the  neighbourhood  or  in  that  given  in  the  several  schools  instanced. 
Good  day-schools  have  never  been  continuously  maintained  in 
these  buildings,  which  were  first  erected  for  the  purposes  of  that 
system  of  Sunday  teaching  which  has  heretofore  performed  most 
of  the  labour  of  popular  instruction  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  and  without  the  aid  of  which  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  peace  of  society,  under  circumstances 
so  new  and  extraordinary,  could  scarcely  have  been  maintained  on 
several  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual  good  of  which 
they  must  have  been  the  first  source.  The  Sunday-schools  afford 
their  instruction  gratuitously ;  being  attended  by  ooAcn^ary  teachers, 
themselves  generally  young,  though  organized  under  leaders 
of  maturer  age ;  and  yet  they  do  not  hesitate,  for  long  years  in 
succession,  to  devote  their  day  of  proffered  rest  to  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  more  juvenile,  and  their  own  mutual  improvement. 
Indeed  the  history  of  the  Sunday-school,  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  trace,  would  exhibit  an  amount  of 
self-denial  and  benevolent  devotion  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy ;  but  its  best  friends  have  never  regarded  its  labours 
as  superseding  the  necessity  for  day-schooling ;  and  it  is  at  least 
vain  to  imagine  that  ever  they  can  supersede  it. 

In  the  absence  alike  of  any  old  parochial  system  of  education,  and 
of  endowments  for  popular  instruction  wormy  of  mention,  it  is  not 
surprising,  however,  that,  thus  sustained,  the  Sunday-school,  during 
the  last  half-century,  should  have  become  a  great  institution  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  the  old  parochial  system  of  religious 
ministration  was  equally  defective.     The  feelings  of  employers, 

Eirent8>  and  teachers  all  united  in  the  erection  and  support  of  the 
unday-school ;  not,  in  most  instances,  without  a  high  regard  for 
its  secular  as  well  as  religious  uses>  which  is  now,  however,  gra- 
dually giving  way  to  a  desire  to  make  its  duties  more  purely 
spiritual.  The  first  step  usually  taken  in  furtherance  of  this  desire, 
is  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  on  two  or  three  evenings  in  the 
week,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  Sunday.  The  next  step,  seeing  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  children,  especially  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoodsj  are  still  occupied  on  the  Sundays  chiefly  in  learning  the 
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mere  art  of  reading,  though  the  Scriptures  and  Scripture  extracts 
are  the  text-books^  is  to  endeavour  by  the  establishment  of  public 
day-schools  within  the  same  walls,  or  m  the  same  neighbourhoods, 
gradually  to  get  the  young  prepared  for  a  higher  task  on  the 
Sunday, — that  of  possessing  themselves  more  fully  of  the  truths 
unfolded  in  the  words  which  they  have  elsewhere  learned  to  de- 
cipher. The  first  step  has  generally  been  taken ;  the  second,  but 
partially ;  and  yet  witn  effects  upon  the  Sunday-school  itself  which 
will  challenge  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude,  in  observing  the 
labours  of  tne  best  Sunday-schools  of  the  manufacturing  towns. 
In  aid  of  this  last  step  the  grants  to  the  schools  just  mentioned  were 
made»  to  relieve  them  from  debts  and  adapt  them  to  their  new 
purposes  by  the  addition  of  proper  fittings.  A  still  more  general 
appreciation  of  the  value  ot  daily  instruction,  even  to  the  highest 
purposes  of  tlie  Sunday-school,  is  however  requisite  to  give  complete 
success  to  such  endeavours.  The  late  depression  in  trade,  too,  for 
a  while  tended  greatly  to  discourage  undertakings  of  this  nature ; 
and  the  difficulties  in  their  lyay  will  best  be  portrayed  by  an 
extract  from  my  local  Report  on  the  Tintwistle  School : — 

"  The  Tintwistle  school  received  a  grant  of  200/.  from  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  on  the  30th  December,  1840,  to  aid  in  adapting 
it  to  the  purposes  of  a  British  school,  and  in  paying  off  a  building  debt 
of  100/. ;  the  memorial  requesting  such  grant,  stating  that  the  building 
contained  *  three  rooms  appropriated  to  instruction,  and  in  them  2967 
square  feet,  or  accommodation  for  494  scholars,  allowing  six  square 
feet  for  each,  besides  an  additional  room  for  a  library  to  which  the 
scholars  have  access ;'  terms  which  describe  all  the  rooms  in  the  building, 
which  are  three,  including  the  library,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  one  large 
hall  above.  With  the  aid  of  this  grant,  the  whole  of  the  premises  have 
been  aired  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  carried  round  every  room ;  but 
only  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  comprising  about  one-fourth  of  the  space 
above  specified,  and  wholly  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  it,  has  been 
fitted  up  on  the  plan  of  a  British  school,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
estimate  sent  up  to  London,  in  which  it  was  contemplated  that  this  would 
suffice.  The  girls'  school-room,  contiguous  to  the  boys',  and  also  on  the 
ground-floor,  but  entered  at  another  door,  has  merely  forms  for  the 
children,  and  the  upper  school-room  has  the  usual  fittings  of  a  Sunday- 
school  ;  all  of  the  best,  and  in  the  neatest  order.  The  well-selected  litUe 
Sunday-school  library,  too,  on  the  ground-floor,  has  its  glass  cases  for 
the  books,  and  is  well  aired;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  neatness 
and  completeness  of  the  whole  place;  taking  into  account  the  actual 
circumstances,  that  the  Sunday-school  is  the  original  institution  within 
these  walls,  that  it  alone  has  yet  attained  to  any  high  strength  and 
vigour,  and  that  the  day-school  is  dependent  upon  it  for  supplies  to  make 
up  the  constant  deficiency  of  its  funds. 

"  After  the  completion  of  the  alterations  for  which  the  grant Vas  pro- 
cured, the  room  fitted  up  as  a  British  school  was  placed,  exclusively  as 
a  boys'  school,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  of  ability,  specially  sent 
up  firom  ti^e  neighbourhood  to  be  trained  at  the  Borough-road  Schoolf 
[1.]  2  o 
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and  to  whom  a  salary  of  60{.  per  annum  was  guaranteed  for  some  yeart. 
A  girls*  school,  in  the  contiguous  ground-floor  room,  was  likewise  opened 
by  a  female  teacher.  But  the  "  bad  times,"  with  their  scicial  uneasi- 
nesses) completely  extinguished  all  chanca  of  present  success  in  an  un- 
dertaking which,  in  the  '*  best  times,"  would  not  have  received  the 
support  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  school  produced  little ; 
to  draw  his  incomcy  unearned,  from  handsi  in  some  instances  perhaps 
begrudgingly  opened,  hurt  the  spirit  of  the  master;  and|  with  weak 
healthi  this  state  of  things  hastened,  if  it  did  not  produce,  his  death, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  girls*  school  had  to  be  given  up  entirely. 
When  the  late  master  was  unable  to  attend  regularly  to  his  duties,  the 
present  schoolmaster,  then  an  operative  out  of  work.  Used  to  come  in  to 
his  assistance,  and  the  trained  master  made  him  as  competent  as  he  could 
to  hold  the  school  in  his  absence.  Since  the  late  master's  death,  this 
same  young  man  has  been  from  time  to  time  continued  in  the  employ- 
ment to  which  he  was  thus  casually  introduced ;  the  trustees  being  un- 
willing again  to  offer  a  guarantee  for  a  more  ikilled  iubstitutCi  while  he 
hu  been  exerting  himself  conscientiously  to  augment  his  qualifications 
for  the  task,  in  which  he  is  personally  aided  every  Saturday  by  a  gentler- 
man  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Under  this  young  man's  zealous  exertions  to  do  his  best,  and  the 
recently  improving  state  of  trade,  the  school  (originally  for  boys  only, 
but  now  for  girls  also)  has  latterly  augmented  its  numbers^  though  the 
ages  of  the  children,  partly  owing  to  the  very  pros|)erity  of  trader  ranee  ex- 
ceedingly low;  andMt  is  now 'nearly  as  full  as  the  one  room  will  con- 
veniently permit.  The  girls  in  this  school  take  their  places  in  a  separate 
group  in  the  several  drauirhts  with  the  boys,  and  have  no  opportunity  of 
learning  to  sew ;  for  so  little  success  has  attended  some  renewed  endea- 
voura  to  extend  daily  instruction  by  means  of  the  boys*  school)  that  it 
is  not  yet  deemed  practicable  to  re-open  that  especially  for  the  girls.  The 
plan  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  school-committee,  on  the 
26th  January,  1843,  when  they  found  that  the  parento  of  the  children 
were  still  hanging  back  from  a  use  of  the  advantages  here  thrown  open 
to  their  children,  gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  felt  and  often  vainly 
encountered  by  earnest  and  observant  men  of  local  experience.  It  was 
to  get  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  resolve  upon  a  general  sub- 
scription for  the  gnUwiunu  education  of  the  poor,  and  to  give  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  scholar  in  return  for  every  5««  subscribed." 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  however,  no  sufficient  aid  could  be  obtaiiied 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  school  is  still  a  monument  of  that 
transition  state  of  education  which  prevails  in  the  manufacturing 
districta  remote  from  the  principal  towns,  where  there  is  no  public- 
spirited  manufacturer  of  great  wealth  who  will  establish  a  school 
for  his  workpeople  and  their  neighbours.  Its  struggling  position 
also  shows  to  how  great  an  extent,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
Stinday-school  teachers  and  their  friends  hold  the  balance  between 
week-day  ignorance  and  week-day  instruction ;  and  ^how  great, 
therefore,  is  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  dally  tilth  of  that 
soil  in  which  it  is  their  Iiighest  emulation  to  sow  the  seeds  of  truth 
on  the  Sabbath,    At  Tintwistle,  so  far  from  the  Sunday-school 
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leaders^  eren  uiiwittangly,  diverting  attention  frmn  the  importance 
of  daily  instruction,  they  constantly  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
the  income  oS  the  day-school^  which  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  without  their  aid^  and  is  a  constant  subject  of  personal 
sblicitude  to  their  trustees. 

At  Bankmeadow,  in  Manchester,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trustees 
limit  their  tajee  of  the  two  day*sehools  (one  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  other  for  idants),  for  the  encouragement  of  which  they  received 
a  grant  from  the  Commitfee  of  Council,  to  the  appoiiitment  of 
teachers  of  their  own  religious  denomination,  to  make  what  they 
can  during  the  week  at  a  rather  high  ccale  of  charges;  white  no 
efibrt  IS  spared  to  cativUss  the  neighbourhood  for  Sumlay-schoiars, 
on  the  principles  embodied  in  the  follo.wing  extracts  from  the 
handbill  distributed  around  it,  which,  in  offering  to  discharge  in  a 
Sunday-school  aU  the  duties  of  both  the  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
conveys  too  faithfully  the  opinion  which  still  eKtensively  prevails  in 
the  poorer  and  ranoter  districts,  amoti^  employers,  parents,  and 
class-teachers,  that  the  school^  for  secuiar  as  well  as  religious  in- 
struction, is  the  Sunday-whooly  with  its  tierer-ending  successicxi  of 
teachers  merely  sabbath-taught. 

^'  Not  only  is  readinff  and  useful  knowledge  taught  in  the  Bchool,  and 
reverence  to  their  Maker  and  atleation  to  his  service  inculcated,  but 
general  habits  of  cleanliness^  decency,  and  order  are  required,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  tliat  in  their  external  appearance  and  deportment  they  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  those  children  who  are  suffered  to  live  in  the 
habitual  neglect  of  these  means  of  instruction. 

**  In  a  commercial  town,  such  as  Manchester,  education  is  of  very 
great  value.  Numbers  of  persons  who  can  write  are  continually  wanted 
in  mills,  by  carriers,  and  in  almost  every  branch  of  business;  and  very 
many  who  received  all  their  learning  in  Sunday-schodls  and  in  the  even- 
ing-schdok  connected  with  them,  have  obtained  situations  of  comfort  and 
respeetabiltty-^hai^e  become  seriotts  members  of  Christian  societies — have 
lived  well  and  died  happy."^ . 

The  only  oommittee  coanecled  with  this  school  is  the  committee 
of  the  Sunday-school ;  another  which  formerly  paid  some  attention 
to  the  infant-school  being  extinct.  The  only  parties  to  exereiae 
any  beneficial  influence  over  the  day-schools  are  therefore  the 
trustees ;  but  the  one  who  has  heretofore  been  the  life  of  the  insti- 
tution now  resides  chiefly  in  London.  Since,  however,  the  Sunday- 
school  Committee,  which  circulates  the  foregoing  hand-bill,  uses 
the  building  under  the  trustees,  and  is  actively  aided  by  them, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  hand-bill  of  tne  Sunday-school 
expresses  their  common  opinion — that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Sunday-sichool  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  ^'  cliaritable  *'  aeeu/etr,  as 
well  as  religious,  education^  in  this  neighbourhood,  more  than  of 
the  day^schooli  m  aid  of  whicb  the  public  grant  was  giva»^*-<a 
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view  strongly  enforced  upon  the  inhabitants  by  admission  to  the  one 
being  gratuitous,  but  to  the  other  only  by  paying  fees  of  2d.,  3d., 
and  4d.  per  week  for  each  child.  There  are  far  higher  grounds 
upon  which  this  subject  may  be  treated,  but  the  narrow  limits  of 
my  duties,  which  contemplate  merely  the  interests  of  the  aided 
day-schools,  restrain  me  from  entering  upon  them. 

There  are  some  cases,  again,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  in  which  the  late  "bad  times"  completely  ex- 
tinguished the  day-schools,  held  in  buildings  erected  partly  bv 
public  grants  for  the  aid  of  such  schools.  Five  of  these  will 
probably  never  be  opened  again  as  day-schools,  although  as  Sunday- 
schools,  for  which  they  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been  princi- 
pally designed,  they  are  well  frequented.  These  are  situated 
respectively  at  Keighley  ;  at  Hainworth,  near  Keighley ;  at  Hor- 
kinstone^  near  Howarth ;  at  Churchtown,  near  Ormskirk ;  and  at 
Upper  Hallam,  near  Sheffield.  At  Lidgett  Green,  near  Bradford^ 
is  another  school  of  this  class,  closed  about  the  same  time,  but 
which  is  about  to  be  re-opened  by  the  congregation  to  which  it 
may  be  said  to  belong  in  its  leading  character  as  a  Sunday-school. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  unable,  as  yet,  to  report  the  like  respecting  the 
Queen-street  School  in  Oldham,  which  had  a  grant  of  254/.,  and 
the  teachers  in  which  appear  to  have  been  fairly  famished  from  their 
posts.  One  of  its  two  school-rooms  has  been  re-opened  for  the 
purpose  of  daily  instruction,  not  to  children  of  the  labouring  so  much 
as  of  the  middle  classes ;  nor  is  there  at  present  mucn  hope  of 
its  being  applied  to  the  objects  which  it  was  the  express  purpose  of 
the  grant  to  encourage,  notwithstanding  the  flourishing  state  of 
trade  and  of  the  Sunday-schools  held  on  the  same  premises. 

Under  recent  excitement,  various  plans  have  been  devised  in 
different  places,  for  extending  the  use  of  daily  instruction,  not  only 
by  the  institution  of  new  public  day-schools,  but  by  affording  a 
better  support  to  those  already  in  existence.  While  some  religious 
cong^regations,  where  sufficiently  numerous  and  opulent,  nave 
instituted  their  own  day-schools,  others,  knowing  that  a  number 
of  small  schools  are  not  equal  to  a  few  which  can  afford  to  have 
good  teachers,  or  approving  their  more  comprehensive  principles, 
have  united  in  affording  a  more  vigorous  support  to  the  British 
schools  already  established.  At  Hull,  for  instance  instead  of 
seeking  direct  contributions,  it  was  deemed  better  to  ask  the 
religious  bodies  in  the  town  to  form  educational  associations,  which 
should  employ  their  funds  in  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  educating 
the  children  of  poor  parents  at  the  several  British  schook ; 
thereby  indirectly  extending  education,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  scholars  as  well  as  the  amount  of  funds.  To  this  end  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  January,  1844,  at  which  Lord  Worslev  pre- 
sided, and  a  deputation  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  attended.   In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  then  adopted, 
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several  associations  have  been  formed,  and  already  considerable 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  Dock  Green  and  Holder- 
ness-road  schools.  In  other  places,  exertions  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  sum  derived  from  the  direct  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Tlie  annual  expenditure  in  the  schools,  summed  up  in  the 
annexed  table  (I.,  C.)>  is  divisible,  like  that  of  all  other  schools, 
into  two  portions,  one  directed  to  the  supply  of  material  requisites, 
and  the  other  to  obtaining  the  services  of  teachers.  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  thirty-one  schools  is  stated  at  3520/.  9«.  Ohd.,  or 
113/.  11  J.  Sd.  each,  on  the  average;  a  slight  excess  over  the 
expenditure,  which  truly  indicates  the  pressure  of  nearly  all  upon 
their  respective  subscription  lists.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  few 
most  liberally  supported,  the  committees  of  all  could  find  beneficial 
uses  for  ampler  means,  as  an  analysis  of  these  sums  will  readily 
show.  The  sum  devoted  to  material  requisites  is  475/.  19^.  2ic/. 
per  annum,  or  17/.  12«.  7d»  each,  on  the  average ;  and  that  to  the 
payment  of  teachers  and  monitors  3044/.  9j.  10c/.,  or  95/.  18^. 
od,  each,  on  the  average.  The  material  requisites  consist  of 
repairs,  costing  86/.  8^.  3(/.,  or  3/.  15j.  2e/.  each;  furniture  and 
apparatus,  34/.  6^.  lie/.,  or  1/.  7s.  6d.  each ;  books  and  stationery, 
176/.  9s.  8d., or  6/.  15s.9d.  each;  fuel,  27/.  2^.  Id.,  or  1/.  78.  Id. 
.  each ;  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  chiefly  for  cleaning,  insuring, 
printing,  and  ground-rents,  105/.  13«.  lOcI.,  or  3/.  15^.  6c/.  each, 
on  the  average  of  all  those  brought  to  account  under  the  several 
heads. 

The  school-buildings  are  generally  in  good  repair,  and  kept  in 
a  state  of  great  neatness  and  cleanliness;  but  those  which  are 
without  aid  from  subscriptions  (with  the  exception  of  the  Allonby 
and  Tintwistle  schools,  which  are  conspicuously  neat)  are  generally 
deficient  in  this  respect.  The  ground-rents  upon  some  of  the 
town-schools,  in  neignbourhoods  where  land  is  very  valuable  for 
building  purposes,  are  so  heavy  as  to  form  a  serious  clog  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools,  by  absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
annual  subscriptions.  Any  means  which  could  be  devised  for 
their  redemption  would  be  a  very  great  boon :  I  can  suggest  none 
better  than  their  purchase  by  tontine  amonc;  the  friends  of  the 
several  schools.  The  principal  cases  are  specified  in  the  tables,  in 
the  column  headed  ''Other  Expenses,"  in  which  there  appears 
also  an  item  of  7/.  ids.  for  interest,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Dock 
Green  School,  at  Hull.  This  is  one  of  several  erected  by  shares, 
which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  subscriptions,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  of  the  shareholders  who  even  in  this  case  demand  or  receive 
any  interest  for  their  advances  beyond  the  privilege  of  nominating 
scholars,  llie  rents  of  the  school-cottages  in  Gould-street,  Man- 
chester, or  the  payments  out  of  them  to  meet  interest,  or  reduce 
the  principal  debt,  upon  the  whole  school-buildings,  are  not  brought 
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into  account,  any  more  than  the  smaller  items  of  )ike  mature  at 
Pontefmot. 

There  is  no  mention  of  lights^  with  fuel,  in  the  accompanying 
aecount,  because  nothing  is  spent  in  providing  them  for  the  d^^ 
schools^  which,  in  the  afternoons  of  the  short  days,  generally  meet 
and  disperse  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier  than  in  summer.  Gas, 
however,  is  sometimes  laid  on  for  the  use  of  evening-schoolsj  held 
in  the  same  rooms,  and  charged  with  the  expense  of  providing  it* 
Most  eommonly  the  fuel  is  provided  out  of  the  general  echoiU 
account,  but  sometimes  a  neighbour  will  give  it ;  in  other  instances* 
it  is  obtained  by  subscriptions  am^ng  the  children;  and  where  a 
Sunday-school  is  held  on  the  premises,  its  funds  are  sometimes 
taxed  to  pay  for  it. 

The  furniture  of  a  British  school  is  of  so  fixed  and  permanent 
a  character  as  to  need  little  annual  expenditure  upon  it ;  but 
sometimes  a  special  subscription  is  made  to  repair  and  refit  a  whole 
school.  All  the  boys*  school-rooms  are  fitted  up  on  the  British 
system^  A  few  of  the  girls*  and  mixed  school-rooms  have  only 
Sunday-school  furniture.  The  usual  expenditure  on  furniture  and 
apparatus  is  almost  wholly  for  desks  and  forms. 

Difficult  as  it  sometimes  is  to  get  money  for  these  miscellaneous 
purposes^  it  cannot  be  said,  however*  that  the  schools  in  the  acoom- 
panying  list  are  any  of  them  in  a  suffering  state  for  want  of  a  more  ^ 
liberal  expenditure'  upon  them.  The  buildings  themselves,  the 
repairs,  and  the  furniture,  are  almost  universally  sufficient  f^r 
schools  of  any  degree  of  excellence.  It  is  upon  the  provision  of 
hooks,  stationery,  ^nd  apparatus,  that  a  narrow  subscription-list 
first  tells  to  a  decidedly  injurious  extent  It  is  felt  in  all  the  less 
opulent  schools.  The  subsoriptionless  schools  attached  to  vigorous 
Sunday-schools,  as  at  Holbeck  and  Woilley,  and  Bankmeadow, 
appear  to  rely  oliiefly  upon  their  liberty  to  use  the  books  and 
apparatus  of  the  Sunday-school ;  but  at  Tintwistle,  the  day- 
school,  though  similarly  dependent^  has  its  own  liberal  outfit  Nor 
do  the  masters  keeping  schools  on  their  own  account,  within  the 
walls  of  public  schools,  as  at  Shelf  and  £llor-street«Salford,  obtain 
books  which  form  a  systematic  course.  The  inconvenience  of 
children  supplying  their  own  school-books  is  tolerated,  however, 
in  only  a  few  of  the  schools,  as  at  Wigton,  Allonby,  Shelf,  and 
Huddersfield»  and  even  there  in  regard  only  to  the  books  of  aritb* 
metic  and  grammar;  but  so  far  as  it  does  prevail,  it  is  vaiy 
injurious,  e^cially  in  the  larger  sohpols,  where  the  individuu 
instruction  by  the  master,  whiou  their  diversity  deouuidft,  cannot 
be  giveuj  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  village*schools«  where  the  custom 
is  more  prevalent 

In  no  respect  is  the  teacher  s  spirit  in  his  work  so  often  wounded 
as  by  a  defioieney  of  books  and  materials,  for  which  he  applies 
in  vain  to  a  oommtttee>  perhaps  struggling  to  meet  its  yearly 
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ch«krges,  aud  hence  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  those  which 
hey  last  provided  ought  to  have  lasted  longer.  The  accom- 
panying statistics,  however^  suffice  to  decide  this  frequent  dispute 
on  the  side  of  the  master.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
table  (I.,  C.)  that  the  average  cost  of  the  books  and  stationery  sup*' 
plied  to  these  schools  is  only  6/.  15«.  9d.  per  annum,  for  upwaras 
of  200  children  on  the  average  ;  when  the  ^ Plain  Directions*  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  estimate  it,  on  a  low  scale, 
at  8/.  or  1 02,  per  annum.  In  only  10  of  the  schools  is  there  any 
express  allowance  for  the  encouragement  of  monitors,  though  this, 
likewise,  is  justly  included  in  the  estimate  contained  in  the  '  Plain 
Directions.' 

The  expenditure  upon  teachers  and  monitors,  it  has  been  seen, 
forms  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  total  annual  charge  of  these 
British  schools ;  and  the  trifling  payments  to  the  latter  being  in 
the  gross  only  60/.  14r.,  or  under  2/.  per  school  on  the  average, 
this  part  of  the  expenditure  resolves  itself  almost  exclusively  into 
salaries  of  teachers,  which  amount  in  the  whole  to  2983/.  15^.  \0d,, 
or  nearly  94/.  on  the  average  of  each  school.  Nineteen  masters 
of  boys*  schools  receive  1319/.  10^.,  or  69/.  9«,  per  annum  each, 
on  the  average,  besides  a  free  cottage,  in  a  single  instance ;  and 
1 1  masters  of  schools  in  which  the  sexes  are  not  separated,  receive 
748/.  2«.,  or  68/.  per  annum  each,  on  the  average ;  the  latter  sum 
including,  however,  in  some  instances,  the  remuneration  due  to  his 
wife,  or  other  relation,  for  teaching  sewing  to  the  girls. 

Nineteen  mistresses  of  girls'  schools,  receive  723/.  Zs.  9d*  or 
3$/.  I^.  2cl.each,  on  the  average,  besides  occasionally  one  or  more 
apartments  for  residence,  with  fuel.  Three  mistresses  of  girls,  in 
the  same  room  with  boys,  and  not  members  of  the  master's  family 
receive  30/.  10*.,  or  10/.  3s.  Ad,  each  on  the  average.  In  one 
school  only,  that  of  Doncaster,  is  there  an  assistant  master,  and  he 
receives  5/.  per  annum.  In  two,  those  of  Doncaster  and  Charles- 
town,  Salford,  there  are  assistant  mistresses,  each  receiving  the 
same  sum.  Only  four  of  the  five  infant-schools  attached  to  these 
British  schools,  are  brought  into  account.  Two  of  them  have 
masters,  receiving,  one  50/.  and  the  other  30/.,  with  a  house.  The 
other  two  have  mistresses,  receiving  respectively  40/.  and  27/.»  with 
apartments.  The  fifth  infant-school,  which  is  not  entered  in  the 
aooount,  for  want  of  further  particulars,  has  a  mistress,  wbo^e 
salary  is  35/.  per  annum. 

It  will  bonce  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  there  is  only  a  single 
teacher  in  each  school,  with  no  assistance  but  that  supplied  oy 
monitors,  taken  from  among  the  children  in  the  higher  classes, 
upon  the  management  of  whom  the  whole  organization,  discipline, 
and  operations  of  the  school  must  therefore  deoend.  The  only 
exoaptiona  are  where  a  mistress  in  the  mixed  schools  teaclies 
sewing  to  the  ^rls  (an  arrangement  which  does  not  virtually 
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remove  these  from  the  same  category),  and  the  two  schools  which 
have  adolescent  assistant  teachers,  lliis  account  certainly  presents 
no  waste  of  power;  it  shows  only  the  most  judicious  application 
of  means  far  too  narrow!  Room  for  retrenchment  there  is  none; 
it  is  augmented  resources  that  are  wanting ;  and  vet  how  these  are 
to  be  obtained,  except  through  a  higher  appreciation  among  all 
classes  of  the  value  of  daily  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
I  know  not. 

Such  is  the  economy  of  these  31  schools,  the  present  sketch  of 
which  completes,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  body  of  infor- 
mation which  your  circular  letter  of  the  13th  of  August  last 
reouires  me  to  make  the  chief  topic  of  my  Report  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year  1844.  Although  without  the  previous  six 
months'  experience  to  which  the  first  paragraph  of  that  letter 
refers,  as  possessed  by  other  inspectors,  I  hoped,  until  recently,  to 
have  included  in  this  Report  some  such  brief  notice  of  the  internal 
condition  of  these  4schools,  and  their  probable  influence  on  the 
character  and  position  of  the  labouring  population,  as  is  required 
by  that  letter,  to  form  the  chief  subject  of  a  Report  from  other 
inspectors,  upon  such  previous  half-year's  experience.  The  time 
permitted  for  the  execution  of  my  Report  is  already,  however,  too 
far  advanced  to  permit  me  any  longer  to  entertain  such  a  purpose, 
until  the  close  of  another  cycle  of  local  labours;  the  wider  experi- 
ence derivable  from  which  will  then  render  the  execution  of  such  a 
task  far  more  satisfactory,  to  myself  at  leasts  than  a  present 
attempt  could  possibly  be.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  must 
close  my  Report  upon  each  class  of  schools,  with  a  like  notice  of 
their  external  circumstances,  their  constitution,  and  their  financial 
condition ;  leaving  to  a  future  occasion  a  comparative  account  of 
their  internal  life  and  being. 

Toum- Schools,  not  "  British, ' 

The  number  of  these  in  the  North  of  England  which  have 
received  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grants  is  too  small  to  form  a 
class,  and  the  averages  in  the  accompanying  tables  (II.,  A.  B.  C.) 
are  drawn,  therefore,  rather  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  than  for 
their  value.  When  my  inspection  shall  have  been  extended  to 
the  whole  county,  the  number  to  be  placed  under  this  head  may 
make  these  data  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison.  At 
present  they  are  tables  merely  of  exceptions.  In  the  case  of  each 
school,  there  has  been  a  liberal  expenditure  to  meet  the  grants  of 
the  Government ;  and  the  provision  of  school  accouimodation  is 
proportionably  good,  except  in  regard  to  play-grounds,  in  the  way 
of  providing  which  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  neiffhbourbood  of 
each  appears  to  have  been  an  insurmountable  obstade.  Tlie  hirgb 
expenditure,  nearly  3000/.,  upon  the  Lower  Moslay-street  Sdiool, 
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Manchester,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  small  sum  would  have 
deterred  its  committee  from  the  attainment  of  so  great  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  even  for  the  narrow  space  upon  which  they  have  piled 
their  ample  school-rooms,  one  above  another,  they  are  now  paying 
a  chief  rent  of  43/.  145.  per  annum.  The  Spital  School,  near 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  not  only  possesses  rather  more  space,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  a  wide  sandy  shore,  nearly  contiguous,  for  the 
gambols  of  its  children :  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  the 
dispomtion  of  its  offices  is  such  as  to  make  the  best  of  the  ground 
attached  to  it ;  the  girls  having  their  own  yard,  but  their  offices  in 
that  of  the  boys. 

The  Spital  School,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  the  Lower 
Mosley-street  School,  Manchester,  have  both  complete  trusts  and 
active  committees.  The  Spital  School  has  also  a  head  designated 
as  patron,  from  the  liberality  of  his  contributions  to  its  erection  and 
income ;  this  is  George  Buchan,  Esq.,  of  Kelloe.  It  has  only  one 
room,  in  whidi  both  boys  and  girls  are  assembled,  as  is  common  in 
the  village-schools,  and  in  Scotland  generally.  It  is  excellently 
ordered ;  but,  like  others  similarly  situated,  has  no  ladies'  com- 
mittee. The  Lower  Mosley-street  School,  Manchester,  has  an 
infant-school  on  the  ground-floor,  a  girls'  school  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a  boys*  school  on  the  third-floor ;  the  two  former  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee  of  ladies.  The  Surrey-street 
School,  in  Sheffield,  has  no  committee  besides  its  trustees,  being 
under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  It  has  a 
bovs'  school-room  below^  and  a  girls'  above.  Sunday-schools  are 
held  in  the  rooms  at  Spital  and  Mosley-street,  under  the  special 
permission  of  the  trustees,  without  any  specific  provision  in  the  trust- 
deed  ;  and  a  *^  guild  "  holds  its  monthly  meeting  in  the  Sheffield 
School,  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  *  Annual  meetings  and 
examination  of  the  children  are  held  in  the  first,  annually ;  in  the 
last,  half-yearly  ;  and  in  the  Lower  Mosley-street  School,  quarterly. 
All  the  buildings  are  substantial.  That  in  Lower  Mosley-street, 
Manchester,  with  the  warehouses  in  its  basement,  forms  a  pile  Ot 
almost  imposing  dimensions;  and  the  Surrey-street  School  in 
Sheffield  is  not  only  spacious,  but  rendered  ornamental  by  a  neat 
fa^de  of  stone.  In  warming  and  ventilation,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  note,  except  the  failure,  in  the  latter  building,  of  an 
endeavour  to  procure  warmth  by  means  of  apparatus  driving  hot- 
water  through  the  hollow  iron  columns  running  down  the  centre  of 
the  boys'  room. 

In  regard  to  the  attendance  at  the  schools,  there  is  little  to  re- 
mark, except  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  girls  in  the  Spital 
School,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The  statement  of  ages,  too, 
shows  that  the  children  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  Spital  stay  longer 
at  school  than  those  who  frequent  the  Mosley-street  School  in 
Manchester ;  although  few  are  removed  from  the  latter  but  to  go 
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to  work,  there  being  no  better  school  which  can  draught  them  away. 
The  school  at  Sheffield,  again^  is  in  a  still  lower  state  with  regard 
to  the  ages  of  the  children  attending ;  the  infantile  ages  in  the  girls' 
school  marking  truly  its  character  merely  as  a  good  dame-acEooU 
while  those  in  the  boys'  are  such  as  commonly  occur  in  a  village* 
school  of  the  like  size.  The  managers  of  this  school  are  hoping, 
however,  to  see  its  attendance  greatly  improved,  when  it  shall  be 
placed,  as  is  intended,  in  the  hands  of  the  *'  Christian  Brothew/* 
The  dress  and  appearance  of  the  children  in'  all  the  schools  was 
cleanly  and  neat ;  in  the  girls'  school,  in  Lower  Mosley-street,  re- 
markably so.  Their  weekly  payments  demand  no  express  notice, 
except  the  comparatively  high  fee  of  Ad,  per  week,  paid  in  the 
boys  and  girls'  schools  in  Lower  Mosley-strcet,  Mandiester.  This 
way,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  account  for  the  comparatively  thin 
attendance  in  the  latter^  although,  in  '*  good  timesj"  the  skilled 
operatives  of  this  town  undoubtedly  earn  a  sum  in  wagesi  whatever 
may  be  the  comforts  procurable  for  it,  which  would  astonish  an 
agricultural  labourer  or  a  Berwick  fisherman. 

The  Table  11.  (C)  shows  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Lower 
Mosley^street  Committee  in  the  management  of  their  schools  is  not 
less  liberal  than  was  that  upon  their  erection ;  the  deficiency  of  in« 
come  on  the  face  of  this  statement  being  supplied  out  of  funds 
common  also  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  which  are  not,  therefore, 
brought  into  account.  In  fact,  in  the  liberaUty  of  the  scale  on 
which  they  are  supported,  they  take  the  lead  of  all  in  the  north  of 
England  that  have  received  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grants^ 
although  the  proportion  contributed  by  subscriptions  to  the  funds 
of  the  other  two  schools  in  the  same  category,  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  income  from  school-fees,  is  also  much  above  th^ 
average.  The  effects  of  this  liberality  on  the  internal  oondition  of 
the  scliools  will  be  a  subject  of  future  remark. 

Infamt'Schools, 

This  is  a  class  of  schools,  aided  through  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  respecting  which  it  is  a  very  pleasing  task  to  report ;  so 
cheerful  and  healthy  is  their  prevailing  character,  and  so  great 
their  value  in  moulding  to  habita  of  a  happy  obedience  the  years 
of  childhood,  which  might  otherwise  be  passed  in  the  vagabondage 
of  the  streets.  It  is  remarkable  that  these*  as  well  as  the  British 
schools,  judging  from  my  own  limited  observation,  flourish  most  in 
tlie  dispersed  country-towns,  rather  than  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  where  it  mi^ht  fairly  have  been  anticipated  that  the 
infantile  ages  of  the  children  in  the  schools  generally  would  have 
suggested  the  importance  of  improving  to  the  utmost  the  asylums 
of  tbeir  tanderest  and  most  impressible  years.  Of  the  fourteen 
which  came  officially  under  my  cognisance  in  the  north  of  Englaadi 
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iuciudiog  those  sittached  to  other  schools,  only  four  are  in  the  manu- 
&cturing  districts;  and  of  the  eight  which  are  independent  institu- 
tions, omy  one  belongs  to  them.  Out  of  the  four^  the  one  moat 
numerou^y  attended,  that  at  Baukmeadow,  Manchester,  is  wholly 
without  the  superintendence  of  any  committee  having  a  care  to 
the  specific  acquirements  of  their  master  and  his  general  manage- 
laent,  from  which  the  good  results  of  such  establishments  so 
largely  arise.  A  second^  also  situated  in  Manchester,  and  attached 
to  the  JjQwer  Mosley-street  Schools,  is  in  an  infinitely  superior  con- 
dition in  this  respect.  The  other  two  are  situated  in  Yorkshire, 
at  Claokheaton  and  at  Northowram,  near  Halifax;  the  former 
attached  to  a  British  school,  and  under  its  committee ;  the  other 
a  separate  institution,  chiefly  under  the  management  of  the  Inde- 
pendent minister.  The  seven  other  infant-schools  included  in  the 
accompanying  Tables  III.  (A.  B.  C.)  may  rank  with  those  of 
Morpeth,  Tynemoutbj  and  Middlesborough-on-Tees^  enumerated 
\XK  the  earlier  Tables  (I.,  A.  B.  C.)  as  belonging  to  country^tQwn 
populations,  considerably  differing  in  character  from  that  of  the 
m^uiufacturing  districts. 

Restricting  attention,  for  the  pressnt,  to  those  contained  in  Table 
III.  (A.)«  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  all  of  very  recent  date,  with 
the  exception  only  of  that  at  Bridlington  Quay,  brought  into  an 
earlier  existence  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  summer 
visitors  of  that  place,  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  Carlton  Hall,  in  Notting- 
ham^slUre.  All  appear  to  have  a  good  tenure  of  their  several  sites, 
which  are  duly  conveyed  to  trustees.  The  school-room  at  Brid- 
lington Quay  is  used  for  a  Church  Sunday-school,  but  the  rest  are 
applied  to  no  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  were  specially 
erected,  unless  for  occasional  meetings  on  charitable  or  educational 
subjects,  by  special  leave  of  the  trustees.  The  trust-deeds  have  not 
in  every  instance  been  enrolled,  though  they  are  all  duly  executed. 

The  management  of  these  infant-schools  is  vested  in  the  trustees 
at  Darlington,  Bridlington  Quay,  and  Northowram,  aided,  in  the 
two  former  instances,  by  ladies ;  while  in  the  latter  the  superin- 
tendence chiefly  devolves  upon  the  Independent  minister,  who  is 
one  of  the  trustees.  Elsewhere  there  is  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
expressly  appointed  at  annual  meetings  of  the  subscribers,  and  aided 
in  almost  every  instance  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  constituted  like 
the  ladies'  committees  of  the  British  schools.  The  gentlemen's 
committees  meet  only  on  occasion,  and  the  superintenoence  of  the 
schools*  therefore,  devolves  much  upon  the  ladies,  who  generally 
pay  them  frequ^  and  beneficial  visits.  PubUc  examinations  take 
place  at  Darlington,  Barnard  Castle,  Stockton,  and  New  Malton, 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  parties  assembled,  and  usually  with  the 
eflr«ct  of  an  augmented  attendance  of  children  and  prosperity  of 
finances.    Indeed  all  these  schools  are  in  a  tiirivin^  condition. 

There  hfs  been,  on  the  part  of  the  local  coaunittees,  as  liberal 
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an  expenditure  on  these  as  on  the  British  schools,  in  proportion 
to  the  grants  made  by  Government.     The  latter  average  113/.,  or 
little  more  than  half  the  amount  granted  to  British  schools ;  the 
former  422/.,  which  is  in  like  proportion  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  expenditure  upon  those  schools.    This  expenditure,  however, 
includes,  in  the  case  of  the  Northowram  Infant-school,  the  pur- 
chase and  repair  of  some  contiguous  cottage  property,  which  now 
forms  an  endowment  for  the  school,  and  absorbed  about  half  of  the 
whole  outlay.      The  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  expen- 
diture, as  in  the  case  of  the  Gould-street  School  in  Manchester,  are 
stated  by  the  promoters  of  the  school  to  have  been  fully  explained 
in  the  applications  for  aid  made  to  the  Treasury.      Except  at 
Alnwicky  Barnard  Castle,  and   New  M alton,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  class  of  schools  is  as  narrowly  accommodated  with  space  for 
play-grounds   as  the  British  schools  generally  are.      Only  two 
have  circular  swings  in  their  yards.    The  school-rooms  themselves, 
however,  are  spacious,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  excepting  only  the 
small  one  in  Sunderland ;  while  that  at  Northowram  is  certainly 
of  limited  size  in  proportion  to  the  grant.     Not  only,  however,  are 
the  infant-school  rooms  usually  of  the  ample  dimensions  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  table,  which  gives  an  average  of  120  super- 
ficial yards  to  each,  but  their  appearance  is  generally  cheerful, 
and  they  are  even  ornamental  to  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
The  infant-school  house  at  New  Malton,  with  the  terraced  yards 
and  gardens  at  its  back,  ornamented  with  gay  flowers  and  shrubs, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  town.     It  is,  of  course, 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.     llie  buildings  and 
premises  at  Alnwick  and  at  Barnard  Castle  are  also  worthy  of 
especial  notice.     The  ventilation  of  nearly  all  these  schools  is  ample. 
To  warm  the  whole  of  each  is  felt  in  some  instances,  however,  to  be 
diflScult.     Stoves  in  the  middle  do  not  always  draw  or  answer  in 
other  respects ;  and  fires  at  the  ends,  in  grates  of  the  ordinary  form 
and  size,  radiate  heat  so  insuflBciently  that,  as  at  Bridlington  Quay, 
it  is  only  by  a  great  amount  of  exercise  that  the  children  can,  m 
winter,  be  kept  warm.     The  offices  of  these  schools  are  generally 
well  arranged  and  kept  in  a  condition  of  propriety. 

The  total  area  of  the  eight  infant-school  rooms  included  in  Table 
III.. (A.)  being  964  yards,  they  would  aflford  accommodation  for 
1446  diildren,  at  the  Council  Office  minimum  of  space  of  six 
square  feet  to  each  child.  This  makes  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided less  than  one  child's  space  for  every  ten  shillings ;  but  half 
the  grant  and  expenditure  at  Northowram  appears  to  have  been, 
in  effect,  for  endowment,  and  a  portion  of  that  at  Stockton-upon- 
Tees  for  a  master's  house  attached  to  the  school.  Deducting  one- 
half  of  the  expenditure  at  Northowram,  and  115/.  of  that  at  Stock- 
ton-ujpon-Tees,  there  will  remain  a  total  expenditure  on  school 
premises  and  accommodation  of  3035/.    When  thus  reduced,  stUl 
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it  is  obvious  that  the  local  outlay  in  providing  the  accommodation 
above  specified  has  been  more  in  excess  than  has  the  amount  of 
the  grants  as  .compared  with  that  on  the  British  Schools.  The 
cost  per  square  yard  superficial  of  internal  space  has  been  3/.  3^., 
per  child's  space  of  six  square  feet  21.  2s „  and  per  square  foot  7^., 
or  \s.  2d.  per  foot  more  than  in  the  British  schools ;  an  excess  of 
20  per  cento  accounted  for^  chiefly,  by  the  one  school-room  being 
generally  the  sole  purpose  of  the  whole  building,  and  of  every  ex- 
pense for  site,  conveyance,  &c. 

The  average  attendance  of  children  in  the  whole  of  these  schools 
exclusive  of  the  smallest,  at  Sunderland  (temporarily  closed),  is 
stated  at  710,  or  about  one-half  of  the  number  for  whom  accom- 
modation is  provided;  and  the  number  actually  present  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  differed  little  from  the  statement  of  the  average 
numbers  attending.  The  proportions  of  each  sex  were  generally 
about  equal.  They  come  at  the  usual  infantile  ages  of  two  and 
three,  and  generally  leave  about  six,  though  in  some,  as  at  Dar- 
lington, the  girls  stay  a  few  years  longer,  when  the  mistress  is 
qualified,  as  at  this  school  she  eminently  is,  to  advance  these  older 
pupils,  without  weakening  the  discipline  of  the  whole  school.  The 
irregularity  of  attendance  is  considered  to  be  less  in  these  than  in 
other  schools;  and  the  ladies'  committees  superintending  them, 
sometimes,  as  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  take  the  duty  in  rotation 
of  calling  upon  the  parents  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  absence  when 
it  occurs ;  by  which  means  the  irregularity  is  kept  within  narrow 
compass.  Owing  to  a  like  solicitude  on  their  part,  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  children  was  almost  universally  neat  and  cleanly ; 
they  were  least  so  in  the  school  at  Bridlington  Quay.  The  school 
fees  are  generally  \d.^  1^.,  and  2d.  per  week ;  more  only  in  one 
instance,  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  where  those  of  the  more  advanced 
ages,  who  learn  writing,  pay  3c/.  per  week. 

The  condition  of  the  Darlington  Infant-school  in  Bridge-street 
testifies  amply  to  the  liberal  and  judicious  expenditure  of  its 
patroness,  Mrs.  Anna  Pease,  who  has  supplied  almost  every  ap- 

5 roved  appliance,  and  devised  several  new  ones.  Those  of  New 
falton,  and  Stockton-upon-Tees,  are  likewise  liberally  supported; 
but  the  infant-schools  generally  are  not  in  a  financial  condition 
more  flourishing  than  that  of  the  British  schools.  As  in  the 
latter,  their  committees  are  but  just  able  to  meet  all  the  most 
pressing  necessities  of  their  current  expenditure,  liberal  as  was 
the  outlay  on  their  first  erection  and  fitting  up.  Their  aflfairs, 
however,  are  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  no  instance  are  they  in- 
volved with  those  of  any  other  local  trust.  Half  of  their  support 
is  derived  from  the  children's  weekly  pence,  averaging  2m.  2s. 
per  annum ;  and  the  other  half  chiefly  from  subscriptions,  averaging 
23/.  1  bs.  6d.  per  annum ;  the  average  of  their  whole  income  being 
51/.  ISs.t  while  that  of  their  expenditure  is  59/.  19^.  9d.  per 
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anntttti.  T\o  of  them  have  masters,  «ich  aidied  by  hl«  wHb,  atid 
receiving  76?.  and  SOL  respectively,  with  house  and  ftiel.  The 
rest  are  tinder  mistresses,  with  emoluments  averaging  82/.  18*., 
besides  a  furnished  house  and  fuel  in  one  instance.  Two  havti 
assistant  mistresses  under  the  principal  mistress,  at  a  salary  of  6/. 
in  one  instance,  and  15^  in  the  oth€r,--that  of  thfe  Darling^tcm 
School,  which  has  also  a  second  assistant  at  5/.  per  annum,  and  is 
the  only  one  In  which  the  little  monitors  receive  presents  of  any 
mentionable  value.  The  expenditure  in  repairs,  fVimiture,  and  fuel 
is  at  least  as  liberal  as  in  the  BKtish  schools*  but  in  books,  &c., 
after  the  first  outfit,  it  appears  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
In  repairs  it  averages  2f.  65.  3rf.;  itt  furniture  and  apparatus, 
IL  ifs.;  in  fuel,  3/.  8j.  7rf. ;  in  books^  &c.,  2j.  Id,;  itt  oiher 
expenses,  21.  I6s.  Id,;  and  in  the  whole  of  these  miscellaneous 
items,  10/.  4s. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  look  forward  to  a  future  opportunify 
of  noticing  the  internal  condition  of  this  valuable  class  of  schools, 
when  all  those  which  have  been  aided  through  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  shall  have  been  visited. 


Vtilaffe'Schooh. 

The  schools  which  may  be  classed  under  this  name  are  thirteen 
in  number,  dispersed  in  agricultural  and  colliery  districts.  Two 
are  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  the  present  school  buildings  of  all 
were  erected  about  the  period  of  their  several  grants.  That  to 
the  Seaton  Botirn  School,  near  Newcastle,  being  made  seven  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  present  school-house^  appears,  however,  io 
have  been  designed  rather  to  clear  off  a  debt. 

In  few  instances  is  there  any  committee  of  management  for 
these  schools  distinct  from  the  trustees.  The  proper  constitution 
of  their  trusts  is  therefore  the  more  important ;  and  yet  more  than 
half  are  without  any  trustees,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term^  tfaoufffa 
there  are  in  each  caae  parties  designated  as  such.  At  Lowick  the 
person  so  designated  is  the  survivor  of  two  lessees  of  the  sciiool 
site,  originally  only  for  the  term  of  31  years.  At  Warrenford, 
the  so-cculed  trustees  are  lessees  for  90  years  (they  and  their 
Buocessors  in  the  same  farms  and  offices),  with  the  lessor  added 
to  form  the  school-committee.  At  Hondon  Pans  the  *'  trustees*' 
are  yet  merely  a  school-committee,  holding  as  tenants-at-will  under 
the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  from  whom  they  expect  to  obtain  a 
long  lease.  At  the  Holyivell  Colliery,  the  school  site  is  not 
separated  from  the  mere  leasehold  of  the  Colliery  Company, 
which  therefore  holds  the  poation  of  "  trustee,*'  and  managea 
the  school  by  means  of  its  very  respectable  agent.  At  G^eat 
TimUe»  the  ''  trustees"  are  four  joint  tenants  of  the  siin  uuder 
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the  Crown  Court  of  Knaresborough  Forest ;  as  at.  Chlal^y,  ihey 
are  the  freeholders  of  the  township  who  hold  it,  with  the  rest  of 
their  lands,  by  an  annual  quit-rent  paid  into  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster Court  of  the  Forest  of  the  High  P^ak.  At  Southport,  the 
tenure  is  a  lease  for  three  lives,  held  under  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
by  the  Independent  minister,  who,  with  the  deacons  and  members 
or  his  eongregatiou,  is  manager  of  the  school.  The  freeholders  of 
Chinley  h^ve  a  committee,  of  which  the  Independent  minister  is 
the  active  head,  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  their  school ;  but  in 
none  of  the  other  instanced  above  cited  is  there  any  controlling 
aulhoiity  beyond  what  is  Indicated  in  the  nature  of  the  tenure. 

Of  all  the  village -schools  now  under  notice,  that  of  East  Ord 
is  the  most  firmly  secured  to  the  purposes  of  education  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  management.  It  is  vested  in  trustees 
appointed  by  the  inhabitant  householders  of  the  township,  who 
are  also  to  nominate  their  successors^  and  elect  the  school- com- 
mittee and  the  master.  The  committee  at  present  consists  chiefly 
of  fishermen,  poor  and  uneducated,  but  heartily  desirous  of  doing 
the  best  for  the  interests  of  thdr  own  and  their  neighbours' 
children.  The  only  other  committee  of  management  which  remains 
to  be  noticed  is  that  of  the  Warmfield  School,  near  Wakefield, 
vested  in  a  single  surviving  trustee ;  but  this  committee,  elected 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  amcimt  of  IOj.  per  annum  or  10/.  in 
one  sum,  consists  of  persons  of  a  higher  class,  with  such  of  the 
farmers  and  respectable  inhabitants  as  it  appears  desirable  to 
have  associated  with  them.  None  of  the  remaining  schools  have 
any  committee  of  superintendence  besides  the  trustees,  consisting, 
at  Seaton  Bourn,  near  Newcastle,  of  only  one  survivor,  who  gives 
no  personal  attention ;  at  Overton,  near  Wakefield,  of  two,  who 
respectively  name  their  successors  in  accepting  the  trust  themselves, 
and  one  of  whom  exercises  a  constant  superintendence ;  and  at 
Lynesack  and  Softley,  and  Holm-lttne  near  Bradford,  of  a 
number  of  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  to  ap- 
point their  own  successors;  failing  which,  new  trustees,  at  the 
former  place,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  inhabitant  householders 
of  the  township.  It  should  be  noticed,  however^  that  one  of  the 
schools,  that  at  Southport,  has  a  ladies*  committee  actively  super- 
intending the  progress  of  the  girls,  for  whom  they  provide  a 
mistress  during  part  of  the  year.  The  trust-deeds  are  stated  to 
have  been  enrolled  only  by  the  two  schools  of  East  Ord  and 
Overton.  None  have  any  regular  system  of  visitation  to  be 
exercised  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  or  committees.  Wliere  an 
influential  individual  among  their  number  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  subject,  the  most  beneficial  effect  is  sometimes  produced. 
But  in  this  class  of  establishments,  it  is  generally  the  master  who 
makes  the  school,  or  unmakes  it ;  while  me  trustees  interfere  only 
at  hU  appointment  or  on  other  great  occasions.    Annual  examina* 
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tions  have  heretofore  been  held  at  the  Howdon  Pans^  Warmfield 
and  Southport  Schools,  always  with  good  effect ;  and  occarionally 
at  the  East  Ord  School ;  but  at  none  of  the  others. 

Six  out  of  the  13  village-schools  are  used  as  Sunday-schools, 
by  special  leave  of  the  trustees  or  parties  in  possession ;  and  four 
also  for  purposes  of  religious  worship,  on  some  part  of  the  sabbath, 
or  on  week-day  evenings^  viz.^  those  of  Seaton  Bourn  and  Great 
Timble  for  the  Established  Church ;  that  of  Holme  Lane  for  the 
''  Christian  Brethren ;"  and  that  of  Southport  for  the  Independents. 
The  township  meetings  of  Lynesack  and  Soflley  are  held  in  its 
school-house,  »tuated  at  South  Side,  and  the  trust  deed  sanctions 
its  use  on  Sundays  for  religious  worship  by  some  one  of  the  religious 
denominations  therein  specified ;  but  by  none  of  them  is  its  use 
now  required.  The  others  do  not  appear  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  than  their  express  purposes.  Three  have  attached  to  them 
cottages  for  their  masters,  as  part  of  the  same  edifice,  in  aid  of 
erecting  which  the  public  grant  was  made,  viz.^  those  of  Lowick, 
Warrenford,  and  Lynesack  and  Softley ;  and  a  fourth,  that  of 
Southport,  has  two  exceedingly  narrow  apartments  attached  to 
it,  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose^  but  they  are  not  found 
sufficient.  At  East  Ord  there  is,  on  the  site  enfranchised  for  the 
school,  a  cottage  for  the  master,  forming  part  of  the  same  building, 
though  considered  by  the  trustees  to  be  distinct  from  the  part  con- 
taining the  school-room,  towards  the  erection  of  which  their  grant 
was  made,  and  therefore  charged  with  a  debt  of  30/. ;  and  at  Seaton 
Bourn  the  master  has  a  cottage  contiguous  to  the  school,  nearly 
rent-free,  which  was  built  for  his  use,  but  never  alienated  from 
the  private  property  to  which  it  belongs.  At  Holywell  Colliery 
too  the  master  is  allowed  the  rent-free  use  of  a  contiguous 
cottage  by  the  Company. 

The  total  sum  granted  in  aid  of  these  13  village-schools  (see 
Table  IV.,  A.)  was  532/.,  or  only  41/.  to  each  on  the  average; 
and  the  amount  expended  upon  them  14992.  14^.  Oj^.,  or  115/. 
7s.  3d.  each  on  the  average;  the  former  being  not  one-fifth  of  the 
average  amount  granted  to  the  British  schools,  nor  the  latter 
much  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  expenditure  upon  them. 
The  total  space  occupied  by  the  whole  of  the  school  premises  is 
3430  square  yards^  or  264  to  each  on  the  average ;  and  that  left 
for  offices^  approaches,  yards,  &c.  2285,  or  176  to  each  on  the 
average.  Except  at  the  Warmfield  school,  every  yard  of  earth 
unoccupied  by  tne  school-building  is  generally  appropriated  to 
a  garden  for  the  master,  the  children  using  for  their  play  the 
neighbouring  lanes  and  commons,  which  usually  afford  ample 
space,  though  quite  inappropriate  to  those  purposes  of  brief  and 
moderated  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  the  scnool  which  are  the 
most  valuable  to  which  the  ground  attached  to  a  school-house  can 
be  applied.    The  total  area  of  the  school-rooms  is  858  square 
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yards,  or  66  in  each^  on  the  average ;  affording  accommodation, 
on  the  calculation  of  the  British  Sdiool  Society's  '  Manual/  with 
regard  to  the  smaller  schools,  for  scarcely  more  than  the  same 
number  of  children ;  and,  on  the  Council  Office  minimum  of  six 
square  feet  to  each  child,  for  about  100  in  each,  or  1287  in  the 
whole.  This  would  have  commanded  grants  from  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament,  at  the  rate  now  in  use,  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing by  more  than  100/.  the  sura  actually  given,  without  any 
reference  to  the  cost  of  the  few  masters'  houses.  Without  making 
any  deduction  for  these  humble  dwellings,  the  cost  of  providing  this 
accommodation  (nearly  one-fourth  of  that  provided  by  each  of  the 
British  schools  on  the  average)  has  been  only  IZ.  15^.  per  square 
yard,  and  1/.  1*.  4rf.  per  child  on  the  Council  Office  minimum^  or 
3^.  10^.  per  square  foot;  which  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  expense 
for  the  British  schools,  and  little  more  than  half  that  incurred 
on  account  of  the  infant-schools. 

The  school-buildings  are  generally  of  the  humble  character 
indicated  by  this  low  rate  of  expenditure.  They  are  usually  little 
more  than  cottage  tenements,  and  sometimes  are  quite  undistin- 
guishable  in  external  appearance  from  the  others  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Those  of  East  Ord,  Warrenford,  Lynesack  and 
Softley,  Warmfield,  and  Overton  are,  however,  more  than  usually 
substantial  and  neat ;  and  the  Warmfield  school-room  has  attached 
to  it  a  small  class-room  for  the  youngest  children.  In  no  instance 
is  there  any  lobby  or  closet  for  shawls^  bonnets,  and  hats,  which 
are  variously  disposed  about  the  room  :  in  some  schools  the  girls 
keep  on  their  bonnets.  The  floors  are  usually  of  flags,  the  coldness 
of  which  is  comparatively  little  felt  in  rooms  of  such  moderate 
dimensions,  with  one  or  more  fire-places  in  each :  only  one  is 
warmed  by  a  stove,  that  at  East  Ord.  The  ventilation  depends 
on  tlie  opening  of  the  windows,  and  is  generally  less  perfect  than 
in  the  large  schools,  simply  because  the  masters  will  not  encounter 
the  draughts  from  an  open  window  level  with  the  person  in  rooms 
of  this  size.  The  effect  of  these  circumstances  is  to  make  the  small 
villas:e  school-rooms  as  much  too  warm  and  close  as  the  town 
schools  sometimes  are  too  cold  and  windy.  Here,  some  simple 
method  of  admitting  air  without  draught  is  required ;  there,  some 
means  of  warming  without  stifling  the  healthy  currents.  In  the 
village-schools  the  defects  with  regard  to  the  offices  consist  in 
the  total  absence  of  any  on  the  premises  of  seven  out  of  the 
thirteen,  and  their  being  placed,  on  those  of  an  eia^hth,  in  front  of 
the  school  and  open  lo  the  public  road.  The  buildings  are  gene- 
rally in  good  repair.  With  regard  to  the  items  of  charge  for 
building,  and  the  state  in  which  I  found  the  building  accounts, 
the  observations  made  upon  those  of  the  British  schools  are  of 
equal  application  in  the  present  instance. 

All   the  village-schools    admit    children  of   both  sexes,    and 
most  of  them  are  well  attended ;  the  total  number  on  their  books 
[1.]  •  2  u 
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being  874,  or  67  to  each  school  on  the  average,  which,  being  one 
to  each  square  yard  of  their  superficial  space,  is  a  very  fair 
number  for  schools  in  which  the  area  left  unoccupied  for  door- 
ways, fire-places,  and  masters*  desks  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  those 
of  much  larger  dimensions.  Nor  does  the  average  attendance  fall 
greatly  short  of  this  amount,  being  stated  at  no  less  than  736,  or 
57  to  each  school  on  the  average,  of  whom  21  are  girls  and  36 
boys ;  a  proportion  of  the  foriper  much  greater  than  in  the  town 
schools  common  to  both  sexes,  though  not  equal  to  the  proportion 
found  in  the  schools  wherever  the  girls  occupy  separate  rooms. 
The  number  actually  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  479  in  10 
schools,  or  47  in  each  on  the  average ;  but  the  schools  in  the 
9.gricultural  villages  were  visited  at  a  time  of  year  when  their 
attendance  is  least.  The  years  at  which  the  children  of  either  sex 
come  to  this  class  of  schools  are  seen  to  be  generally  as  early  as 
three,  four,  and  five ;  in  only  one  so  late  as  six  or  seven.  Scarcely 
any  stay  later  than  12  for  regular  instruction,  though  some  return 
during  the  winter  months  of  several  succeeding  years,  in  which 
they  do  little  more  than  refresh  their  knowledge  of  what  they 
may  already  have  acquired.  Nor  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance 
here  less  complained  of  than  in  the  town-schools ;  for  the  parents 
are  generally  very  poor,  and  require  the  services  of  their  children 
at  whatever  seasons  they  can  earn  any  trifling  sum,  as  they  can 
near  the  sea-coast  during  the  fishing  and  bathing  seasons,  and 
inland  during  the  times  of  "  bird- tenting,"  harvest,  potato-getting, 
&c.  Among  the  colliery  population,  too,  the  children  are  just  as 
irregular ;  the  boys  are  sent  into  the  pit  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
do  anything  there ;  and  if  the  girls  can  knit  a  stocking  and  read  a 
little  in  the  Testament,  they  are  thought  very  fully  educated. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn,  especially,  the  attendance  of  the 
children  in  the  village-schools  is  therefore  very  defective,  and  when 
assembled,  they  do  not  generally  present  that  appearance  of  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness  which  is  so  common  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  towns,  especially  in  the  female  departments  of  them,  although 
there  are  some  very  interesting  exceptions. 

The  column  in  the  accompanying  table  (IV.,  B.),  which  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  weekly  payments  of  the  children  in  the 
village-schools,  is  worthy  of  especial  attention.  It  shows,  in  the 
graduated  fees  from  3d.  and  4rf.  up  to  8rf.  and  1  Orf.,  which  are 
charged  in  nearly  all  of  them,  how  much  greater  the  cost  of  in- 
struction is  to  the  child  of  the  poor  villager  than  to  that  of  Uie 
townsman,  who  has  the  advantage  of  access  to  larger  schools, 
supported  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  public  of  subscribers. 
In  feet,  it  presents  to  view  at  once  the  great  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  education  of  all  our  rural  population,  wherever  the  proprietors, 
the  tenants,  and  the  clergy  do  not  take  the  matter  liberally  in 
hand.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools  now  before  us,  the 
effect  of  their  high  and  graduated  fees,  under  the  desire  which 
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exists  for  some  amount  of  daily  instruction,  is  rather  to  reduce  the 
ages  and  the  acquirements  of  the  children  in  the  schools  to  a 
minimum^  than  it  is  either  positively  to  deprive  them  of  schooling 
altogether,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enrich  the  master.  The 
severe  pressure  of  the  school-fees,  too,  keep9  up  the  irregularity  of 
attendance,  by  making  the  money  positively  sacrificed  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  an  amount  which  appears  to  them  very  serious,  when 
added  to  the  loss  of  any  services  by  which  their  chilaren  might  earn 
a  trifle,  if  only  to  pay  for  their  schooling  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
ITie  next  table  (IV.,  C),  by  placing  the  produce  of  these  high 
fees  in  comparison  with  the  amounts  derived  from  every  other 
source,  shows  their  operation  in  another  light.  It  hence  appears 
that  their  total  produce  in  the  thirteen  schools  is  442/.  16^.  8c/., 
or  34/.  1*.  3d.  in  each,  on  the  average ;  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
on  the  average  amount  produced  by  fees  in  the  British  schools  of 
more  than  four  times  die  accommodation,  and  three  times  the 
attendance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  but  two  among  the 
thirteen  village-schools  which  have  a  public  of  supporters ;  those 
of  Southport,  and  Warmfield  near  Wakefield,  both  patronized  by 
towns-people ;  the  former  deriving  from  their  subscriptions  about 
30/.^  and  the  latter  about  20/.  per  annum.  That  at  Warreuford 
is  aided  by  the  proprietor  of  the  contiguous  estate,  and  the 
farmers  around ;  that  at  Chinley  by  the  neighbouring  small  land- 
holders ;  and  those  at  Holywell  Colliery  and  Overton  derive  some 
aid  from  the  respective  colliery  owners ;  but  the  remaining  seven 
are  destitute  of  all  resources,  except  the  fees  of  the  children. 
None  of  them  are  the  objects  of  collections  at  Divine  Service  or  other 
meetings;  and  only  one  has  ajiy  endowment,  that  of  Chinley, 
which  derives  4/.  17*.  from  rent-charges.  All  the  resources  of  the 
village-schools,  beyond  the  school-fees  of  the  children,  scarcely 
exceed,  however,  on  the  average,  the  sum  of  5/.  per  annum ;  the 

fross  amount  of  their  income  being  508/.  0*.  2(f.,  and  the  average 
9/.  \s,  7rf.  This  destitution  of  external  support  is  at  once 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  graduated  fees,  and 
apology  for  their  amount. 

In  the  case  of  a  village-school,  its  total  income  is  nearly 
identical  in  amount  with  the  emoluments  of  its  teacher,  for  the 
unfrequent  repairs  are  generally  made  by  a  special  effort  of  the 
neighbours;  new  expenditure  on  furniture  and  apparatus  is  a 
most  unusual  item  ;  books  and  stationery  are  commonly  found  by 
the  children  ;  and  the  fuel  is  generally  either  given  by  a  neighbour 
or  bought  with  extra  pence  collected  from  the  little  ones;  the 
school  outlay  upon  all  these  items  not  averaging  1/.  per  annum. 
The  only  money  payments  which  appear  under  these  head«, 
indeed,  are  on  account  of  the  Warmfield  and  Southport  Schools, 
which  have  towns*  committees  to  aid  them  ;  and  of  the  Holm-lane 
School,  near  Bradford,  the  humble  trustees  of  which  in  a  district 
where  such  exertions  are  not  highly  appreciated,  have  promptly 
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availed  themselves  of  revived  prosperity  in  trade  to  refit  their 
school^  and  re-open  it  under  the  charge  of  a  very  efficient  master, 
aided  by  his  wife,  and  enjoying  every  success  in  his  undertaking. 

Twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  schools  are  under  masters,  making  by 
the  office  in  all  461/.  13j.,  or  38Z.  9^.  5d.  on  the  average ;  six  have 
likewise  tenements  rent  free ;  and  one,  moreover,  has  his  potatoes 
planted  and  gathered  for  him  gratuitously  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers ;  advantages  by  which  it  is  sought  merely  to  make  up  the 
subsistence  of  a  teacher  in  localities  where  otherwise,  by  reason  of 
the  fewness  and  poverty  of  the  people,  it  would  scarcely  be  sup- 
plied. The  number  of  female  children  is,  under  these  circum- 
stances, generally  too  limited  to  pay  even  the  master's  wife  for 
attention  to  their  sewing ;  and  he  has  therefore  no  such  assistance 
in  the  school,  except  at  Holm  Lane,  Overlon,  and  Seatou  Bourn, 
where  the  population  is  but  partially  agricultural ;  and  at  South- 
port,  where  the  labours  of  a  mistress  are  superintended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  who  pay  her  6s.  a- week  for  half  the  year.  At 
Warmfield,  however,  the  whole  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mistress 
receiving  30/.  per  annum,  whose  labours,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  committee,  have  been  very  successful.  The  internal 
condition  of  these  schools  will,  however,  form  the  subject  of  future 
observation. 

Sundaf/'ISchoob. 

In  Table  V.  are  comprised  the  statistics  of  the  seven  schools 
already  mentioned,  which  were  aided  by  grants  from  the  Treasury 
as  day-schools^  though  it  has  proved  impossible  to  keep  them  open 
as  other  than  Sunday-schools.  Three  of  these  grants  were  to 
schools  among  the  smallest  of  the  class  of  village-schools,  viz. 
those  at  Hainworth,  near  Keighley ;  Churchtown,  near  Ormskirk ; 
and  Upper  Hallam,  near  Sheffield.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
therefore,  that,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar,  as  well  as  general 
depression,  they  should  be  unavoidably  closed  as  day-schools. 
The  total  sum  granted  to  the  three  was  only  105/.  A  fourth, 
which  received  a  grant  of  81/.,  and  is  situated  on  the  premises  of 
the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Keighley,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  is 
of  dimensions  too  small  to  contain  a  first-rate  school,  while  the 
Baptist  connexion  alone  does  not  appear  to  suffice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  smaller  one  of  a  denominational  character.  Suc- 
cessive attempts  to  keep  open  a  day-school  in  it  have  failed; 
and  though  a  substantial  building,  it  is  at  present,  therefore, 
marked  by  its  fittings,  situation,  and  trusteeship,  simply  as  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Keighley,  as  that  at 
Hainworth  is  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  those  of  Churchtown  and 
Upper  Hallam  of  the  Independents. 

The  other  three  have  been  aided  on  a  rather  more  liberal  scale. 
ITiat  at  Horkinstone,  near  Haworth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Keighley, 
rec^ved  125/.,  and  by  its  trust-deed  it  appears  that  there  were 
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to  be  comprised  within  the  same  walls  both  a  Baptist  chapel  and 
a  week-day,  as  well  as  Sunday  school.  The  substantial  building 
which  has  been  erected  is  designated,  bv  the  tablet  over  its  door, 
as  the  "  Baptist  Chapel,  erected  1838/  and  has  a  burial-ground 
attached  to  it.  The  chapel  is  the  only  school-room,  and  no  day- 
school,  but  only  a  Sunday-school  is  held  in  it.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  originally  in  contemplation  to  divide  this  building  into 
two  stories,  of  which  the  lower  would  have  formed  the  day-school ; 
but  I  did  not  gather  that  any  such  intention  was  now  entertained, 
or  that  there  was  much  hope  of  getting  a  day-school  to  prosper 
in  the  chapel;  the  population  around,  though  numerous  and 
destitute  of  any  day-school,  being  described  as  too  dispersed,  poor, 
and  rude,  permanently  to  support  one.  Though  this  is  the  only 
building  aided  by  a  public  grant  which  1  have  found  to  be  ex- 
pressly called  a  chapel,  yet  the  Sunday-schools  have  commonly, 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  character,  and  often  all  the 
furniture  of  chapels ;  and  in  effect  it  is  not  otherwise  distinguish- 
able from  the  neighbouring  school  of  the  Wesleyans  at  Hainworth, 
the  trust-deed  of  which  likewise  claim  sits  use  as  a  chapel.  It 
is  the  extreme  step  in  a  gradation  in  which  the  Sunday-school 
gradually  predominates  in  importance  over  the  day-school  within 
the  same  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  partakes  more  and  more  of 
the  character  of  a  meeting  for  religious  worship  and  exercises, 
'i'hus  the  school  of  the  Independents  at  Lidgett  Green,  near 
Bradford,  which  received  100/.,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
two  last  mentioned  in  any  material  circumstance,  except  that  it 
is  undergoing  a  thorough  repair  and  considerable  improvements, 
for  the  purpose  o(  being  re-opened  as  a  day-school,  now  that  the 
improved  state  of  trade  gives  it  a  chance  of  success.  The  only 
other  school  included  under  the  same  category  is  that  attached  to 
the  Independent  Chapel  in  Queen-street,  Oldham,  which  received 
a  grant  of  254/.,  and  comprised  both  a  day-school  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  an  infont-school,  until  both  were  shut  up  in  the  recent 
depression  of  trade.  Although  the  depression  no  longer  exists, 
there  is  little  prospect  at  present  of  their  being  re-opened. 

The  total  sum  granted  to  these  schools,  is  665/.,  or  75/.  each 
on  the  average ;  the  total  cost  of  the  school-building,  premises, 
and  first  fittings,  1423/.  11.y.  O^rf.,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure 
on  that  at  Horkinstone,  or  237/.  5^.  2c/.  on  the  average.  The 
average  area  of  their  premises  is  228  square  yards ;  and  of  the 
space  unoccupied  by  the  school-buildinss,  107  square  yards ;  the 
totals  being  1594  and  750  respectively.  The  superficial  space 
comprised  within  their  walls  for  the  accommodation  of  scholars 
and  others,  is  no  less  than  835  square  yards,  or  119  in  each,  on 
the  average ;  an  amount  which,  on  the  Council  Office  minimum 
of  six  square  feet  to  each  child,  would,  on  the  existing  scale  of 
advances,  demand  about  the  sum  actually  granted. 

The  whole  of  this  class  of  schools,  if  not  vested  in  trustees  by 
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deeds  expressly  describing  their  religious  uses,  are  in  the  same 
trusts  with  contiguous  places  of  public  worship.  They  mark 
the  frontier  of  day-school  instruction,  in  proceeding  from  the 
more  opulent  centres  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  No  localities  can  have  greater  claims  for  assistance  from 
the  Parliamentary  grants  than  those  in  which  they  are  found ; 
and  none  demand  a  closer  investigation  of  the  probability  of  such 
assistance^  if  granted,  proving  effectual  to  its  express  purpose. 

Extinct  School. 

The  only  school  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  grants  which  I 
have  found  to  be  absolutely  extinct,  is  the  Glossop-dale  Universal 
School,  the  promoters  of  which  received  225/.  from  the  Treasury, 
as  appears  in  Table  VI.  It  was  from  the  first  vested  in  persons 
apparently  of  insufficient  responsibility,  who,  in  1839,  on  condition 
of  having  their  trust-debts  paid,  and  in  security  for  the  sum  ad- 
vanced, handed  back  their  title-deeds  to  the  steward  of  the  lessor 
of  the  site.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  July,  1844,  the 
sile  being  required  by  the  Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Man- 
chester Railway  Company,  for  the  purposes  of  a  station,  the 
materials  of  the  building  were  sold  by  auction,  and  have  since  been 
removed.;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  minus  the  expenses  of  it,  being 
deposited  in  the  Glossop-dale  Savings-Bank,  in  the  names  of 
Lord  Edward  George  Fitzalan  Howard,  Michael  Ellison,  Esq., 
and  Messrs.  James  Higginbottom,  and  Samuel  Robinson.  The 
Duke's  steward,  however,  informs  me  that  His  Grace  considers 
himself  in  honour  bound  to  restore  to  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  the 
whole  amount  of  the  grants  if  he  do  not,  within  a  very  limited 
period,  re-invest  the  like  sum  on  the  spot,  for  the  purposes  origi- 
nally contemplated  by  the  grant.  For  fuller  particular  sin  this,  as 
in  every  other  case,  I  must  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  local  Reports  on 
each  school,  rough  as  they  unavoidably  are. 

Conclusion. 

The  present  Report,  however,  is  complete  in  its  review  of  the 
little  voluntary  corporations  of  the  schools  of  each  class;  their 
kims,  constitution,  and  management;  and  the  results  of  that 
tnanagement  in  every  provision  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  life 
within  their  walls,  wliich  it  will  be  the  more  express  purpose  of 
iny  next  Report  to  describe,  together  with  that  of  all  the  other 
schools  which  I  may  then  have  inspected,  whether  by  invitation  or 
6f  right.  It  does  certainly  appear  that  there  is  room  for  greater 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  local  promoters  of  some  of  the  schools 
in  regard  to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  several  trusts 
and  committees,  with  their  proper  officers;  matters  too  often 
Esteemed  as  merely  formal,  when  they  have  a  vital  importance. 
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The  amount  of  zealous  attention  given  by  many  individuals  of  the 
gentlemen's  committees,  and  by  the  ladies*  committees  generally, 
is  beyond  all  praise ;  and  the  expenditure  of  24,853/.  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions,  to  meet  the  Government  grants  to  the 
further  amount  of  9759Z.,  making  a  total  of  34,612/.  (^ee  Table 
VII.,  A.),  betokens  an  amount  of  philanthropic  exertion,  which 
those  only  can  appreciate  who  know  practically  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  combining  individual  efforts  to  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  an  institution  depending  for  its  success  on  the  union  of  a 
great  variety  of  elements.  Here,  however,  we  have  every  150/.,  the 
average  of  tlie  sums  granted  by  Government,  calling  forth  400/., 
the  average  of  the  sums  subscribed  locally;  and  the  united 
amounts  providing  200  square  yards  of  school- room,  or  space  for 
300  children,  which  is  the  average  size  of  the  several  schools  now 
described.  One  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  these  schools  is  their 
general  exemption  from  debts,  trie  interest  of  which  oflen  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  current  contributions  to  other  like  institutions,  which 
cannot  be  spared  without  deep  injury  to  their  efficiency.  So  often, 
indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  I  would  -venture  respectfully  io 
suggest  for  their  Lordships*  consideration,  whether,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  high  trust,  it  may  not  be  found  possible  to  offer  to  the 
managers  of  these  schools  some  aid  in  delivering  them  from  such 
fatal  encumbrances. 

The  next  Table  TVIL,  B.)  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the 
total  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  all  the  schools,  9218 ; 
the  average  attendance  in  all,  8214;  and  the  number  actually 
present  at  the  time  of  inspection,  6517  ;  and  that  the  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  at  school  in  the  same  rooms,  exclusive  of 
the  infant-schools,  is  two- thirds  of  the  number  in  separate  rooms ; 
and,  inclusive  of  the  infant-schools,  approaches  nearly  to  the  same 
number,  or  one-half  of  the  whole;  a  result  which,  in  South 
Britain,  was  scarcely  to  be  anticipated.  The  general  averages, 
too,  will  be  found  useful,  in  comparison  with  the  averages  Of  each 
separate  class  of  schools ;  the  average  number  of  children  perschool 
being,  on  the  books  192;  in  attendance,  152;  and  present  at  in- 
spection, 139;  numbers  all  greatly  under  that  for  which  accom- 
modation is  provided.  The  want  of  registers  of  at  least  daily 
attendance  is  a  serious  defect  in  many  of  the  schools. 

It  is  the  concluding  Table  (VII.,  C),  however,  that  challenges 
the  most  serious  attention.  This  summary  shows  that  the  income 
of  the  55  aided  schools  open  for  daily  instruction,  amounts  to 
about  5000/.  per  annum,  of  which  upwards  of  3000/.  is  contri- 
buted in  the  shape  of  school-fees,  and  about  1500/.  by  subscrip- 
tions, upon  which  jointly  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  there- 
fore, almost  wholly  depends ;  the  average  income  of  each  being 
92/.  9s.  4r/.,  including  the  trifling  amounts  derived  from  other 
sources.  The  mode  in  which  this  sum,  and  rather  more,  is  ex- 
pended in  each  class  of  schools  is  worthy  of  attentive  considera- 
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t]on»  as  exhibited  in  the  columns  of  this  Table.  It  will  scarcely  be 
disputed,  that  the  money  is  applied  to  the  best  advantage ;  but 
the  penurious  character  of  nearly  the  whole  statement,  as  com- 
pared with  the  liberality  of  the  expenditure  in  buildings^  is  very 
remarkable.  Where  so  much  has  been  done,  in  spite  of  so  many 
difficulties,  by  voluntary  exertions,  it  is  painful  to  point  out  de- 
ficiencies; but  surely  the  total  dependence  of  a  British  school 
upon  the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  of  its  one  teacher,  can  scarcely 
be  recognised  in  its  full  importance,  while  the  remuneration  of  the 
master  averages  only  70/.  in  the  boys'  schools,  and  little  more 
than  50Z.  in  the  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  room ; 
and  that  of  the  mistresses,  only  38/.  in  the  girls*  schools,  and  28/. 
in  the  infant-schools,  which  usually  have  only  female  teachers. 

While  the  office  of  teacher  is  one  unhappily  of  little  consideration, 
and  its  emoluments  are  considerably  below  those  of  a  skilled  me- 
chanic, how  can  we  expect  generally  to  find  in  it  men  of  the  energies 
required  for  a  task  equally  arduous,  responsible,  and  important  to 
the  deepest  interests  of  society.  Some  there  are  who  pursue  its 
labours  in  a  missionary  spirit ;  nearly  all  are  men  of  serious  cha- 
racter and  sincere  devotion  to  their  duties;  but  without  greater 
encouragement  from  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  schools  gene- 
rally, the  teachers  must  be  more  than  human  if  they  are  found 
universally  equal  to  that  amount  of  exertion  which  is  required  to 
fill  their  several  little  realms  throughout  with  a  truly  active  and 
healthful  life.  An  important  secondary  assistance  would  be 
rendered  by  granting  them  some  better  means  of  remunerating, 
and  therefore  retaining  an  advanced  pupil  or  two,  and  a  good  set 
of  monitors;  the  allowances  to  whom  at  ]>resent  average  only 
11.  lis,  per  school,  and  are  often  wholly  wanting.  Another  not 
less  essential  is  to  augment  the  supply  of  books  and  apparatus. 
Nor  need  the  burthen  of  al^  this  solely  fall  upon  the  subscribers. 
The  poorer  classes  themselves,  especially  in  the  towns,  where  these 
schools  are  commonly  found,  are  learning  to  appreciate  good 
schools  and  their  uses ;  and  will  bear  half  of  the  expense  of  the 
improvements  in  the  augmented  attendance  of  their  children,  for 
which  there  is  commonly  ample  space.  Unless  this  result  were 
fairly  to  be  anticipated  from  the  endeavours  of  those  wishing  to 
benefit  themselves,  it  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  urge  these 
views  upon  parties  who  have  already  done  so  much  for  others. 

The  outline  which  I  hare  now  submitted,  with  the  tabular  state- 
ments annexed,  will  be  found,  I  hope,  to  he  in  strict  accordance 
with  your  circular  Letter  of  Instructions  of  the  13th  of  August  last. 
Incidentally,  it  shows,  I  think,  the  necessity  of  inspection  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  as  chief  subscriber  to,  and  visitor  of,  the 
schools  raised  by  voluntary  local  efforts,  and  aided  by  grants  from 
the  Parliamentary  fund ;  as  well  to  ascertain  that  there  is  in  each 
locality  applying  for  aid  a  rational  prospect  of  continuously  main- 
taimng  a  day-school,  as  to  certify  the  due  application  of  the  grants. 
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and  giv«  every  possible  advice  and  assistance  which  may  be  asked 
by  the  local  promoters  of  the  schools.  That  the  uses  of  inspection 
in  this  latter  reifspect  will  rapidly  be  appreciated,  the  manner  in 
which  the  exercise  of  its  duties  was  received  during  my  recent  tour 
in  the  north  of  England,  is  sufficient  guarantee. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Joseph  Fletchbr. 

J,  .P.  Kay  Shuttleworthy  Esq,,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of 

Council  on  Education. 
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Table  I.  (A.) — British  Schools  ;  their 


f7o.in 

the  Order 

of 

their 

InepectioD. 


2 
3 

4 

5 
6 


13 

17 
18 

26 

27 
28 
31 
32 
36 

37 

38 

39 
44 

45 
46 

49 

50 

52 
53 
54 

55 


56 

61 
62 
63 

Total  . 

Ayenge 


Britith  SchooU:  with  the  Infant 
Schoole  in  some  iustancee 
attached  to  them. 


Lancaster 

Sedhergh 
Kendal  . 
Carlisle  • 


Wigton 
Allonby 


Morpeth  Borough  Schools 

Tynemouth,  or  North  Shields 
South  Shields    .... 


Middlesborough-upon-Tees 

Brompton,  near  Northallerton 
Thirsk    ..... 
Dock  Green,  Hull .     . 
Holderness  Road,  Hull 
Rastrick,  near  Halifax 

Shelf>  near  Halifax 

Cleckheaton,  near  Leeds 


Huddersfield 
Doncaster   . 


Ponte&act  .     •     • 
Holbeck  and  Wortley 

Ellor  Street,  Salford 
Bankmeadow,  Manchester 


Bolton 

No^a  Scotia,  Blackburn    • 
Gould  Street,  Manchester 

Charlestown,  Salford  .     • 

Tintwistle,  near  Mottram  . 

Milnrow,  near  Rochdale    . 

Rochdale 

Warrington      .     •     •     • 
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Date  of  the 

School's 

First 

EsUbliah- 

ment. 


1814 

1843 
1835 
1809 

1833 
1841 

Reorganised 
1837 

1830 
1835 

1837 

1839 
1841 
1832 
1840 
1837 

1816 

1835 

1838 
1832 

1833 
1835 

1838 


1835 
1835 

1838 

1834 


UnknowD 
antiquity. 

1838 
1834 
1841 


Dale  of  the 

Erection 

of  the 

preseni 

School-house. 


Built  about 
1830 

Purchased 
1835 
1843 
1835 
1834 

1833 
1841 


1838 

1839 
1835 

1837 

1839 
1»J41 
1832 
1840 
1837 

1816 

1835 

1838 

1834 

Purchased 

1838 

1835 

1838 

1835 

1835 
1835 
1838 

1834 

Altered  in 
1840 

1838 
1837 
1841 


Date  when  Money  issued 

in  aid  fh>m  the  Parli- 

mentary  Fand. 


} 


25  July,  1835     . 

20  Nofember,  1843 
30  December,  1835 
—  February,  1835 

29  July,  1834      . 
24  November,  1841 


12  January,  1839 

13  March,  1839  . 
30  December,  1835 

28  June,  1837     • 

15  May,  1841      • 
24  November,  1839 

22  June,  1834     . 
1  Febniary,  1840 

23  December,  1839 

20  June,  1836     . 

14  March,  1835  . 

28  September,  1839 
14  February,  1835 

11  ApriM838    . 

r29  March,  1837  . 

]19  Aui^ust,  1843 
4  September,  1839 
26  February,  1840 

8  January,  1840 

22  April,  1837    . 

16  A)>ril,  1836    . 

9  January,  1839 
r21  September,  1836 
(10  October,  1837 

30  December,  1840 

11  January,  1840 

21  January,  1838 
4  August,  1841 
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Report  on  Schools  in  the  Midland  District,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 

Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

My  Lords,  February,  1845. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordships'  instructions^  I  have  inspected 
such  schools  in  the  counties  of  NorUiampton^  Warwick^  Leicester^ 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  Che^ire,  and  part  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  as  have  been  erected  by  the  aid  of  grants  for 
public  education  administered  by  your  Lordships,  or,  as  having 
previously  been  aided  by  Treasury  grants^  have  invited  your  in- 
spection. 

These  schools  are  176  in  number,  152  being  of  the  former  class 
and  24  of  the  latter.  They  are  situated  in  112  different  localities, 
and  12  of  them  are  endowed  schools,  the  average  value  of  their 
endowments  being  24/.  I4s.  In  63,  boys  only  are  under  instruction ; 
in  63,  girls  only ;  and  in  50,  boys  ^and  girls  are  taught  together. 
Of  the  last-mentioned  class  1 1  are  taught  by  masters  and  39  by 
mistresses,  25  being  infant-schools. 

The  number  of  children  who  have  thus  come  under  my  inspec-- 
tion,  being  present  in  the  several  schools  at  the  periods  when  I 
visited  them,  is  11,782;  5644  of  this  number  being  boys,  3993 
girls,  and  2145  taught  in  infant  schools. 

If  1^  years  be  assumed  as  the  average  period  during  which  each 
child  remains  at  school^ '*'  it  will  follow  that  7854  children  leave  the 
schools  annually ;  that  in  9  years  each  child  at  present  in  them  will 
have  been  six  times  replaced,  and  that  70,622  children  having  re- 
ceived their  impression,  will,  in  that  time,  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  labouring  community. 

I  have  examined  the  greater  number  of  the  children  taught  in 
these  schools  individually.  The  observations  which  have  been 
suggested  by  this  examination  are  recorded  in  my  notes,  and 
abstracts  from  these  will  be  found  annexed  to  the  statistical  returns 
which  accompany  this  Report. 

It  is  my  present  object  to  submit  to  you  those  general  conclusions 
to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  facts  thus  brought  under  my  con- 
sideration. 

In  all  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  religious  knowledge  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  pursued,  indeed,  with 
more  or  less  judgment,  and  with  different  degrees  of  success,  but 
everywhere  occupying  its  legitimate  place  and  receiving  its  due 
attention. 

Learning  to  read  may  be  considered  to  constitute  the  entile 
occupation  of  not  less  than  5697  of  the  children ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  school  business  of  the  remainder. 


*  See  Appendix  C. 
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The  proportion  in  which  other  branches  of  knowledge  enter 
into  their  instruction  is  stated  in  the  following  Table : — 


ATTAINMENTS. 

READING. 

ARITHBCETIC. 

■: 

• 

o 

1 

H 

• 
pa 

1 

Reading 

Simple 

Nam- 

Utss. 

Reading 
with 
Ease. 

In  the 

First 

Pour 

Rules. 

In  Com- 
pound 
Rule*. 

In  Pro- 
portion, 
and  the 
higher 
Rules. 

1 

§ 

1 
1 

1 

4 

0 

J 

DOJB 

Girii 

Bojr* 

Oirb 

Boys 

OirU 

Bajt 

GirU 

Bojv 

Oirb 

8436 

1358 

loao 

741 

26481844 

799  890 

851 

17 

8950 

S140 

1042 

862 

1168 

Vhole   ntunber  of\ 
childMB    out    ofl 
1 1.782  who  reeeiveV 
iBstnietion  in  each  1 
anbjeet j 

1 

1 

6085 

986 

Pioportion    of   the. 
children  who  re-l 
celve  iastraetioni 
la  each  sabjeet.  to  f 

*  the  whole  number  1 
of  children  .      •  J 

•    • 

1  inS* 

Iin811n6*linl4 

ifaiatt 

lialOj 

llnl9 

Number  of  schoobl 
in    which     each  > 
snbjeetistanght.j 

151 

188 

147 

68 

44 

13 

43 

80 

ATeraM  number  of. 
diildittn  in  each 
school  where  it  is 
Uught.   who   re-  ' 
ceive    instruction 
in  that  sub)ect    .1 

•    • 

44 

27 

38 

23i 

i7| 

91 

33 

*  Infimt-schools  are  not  included  in  this  number.    Eight  schools  were  closed  ftir  various  reasons  at  the  period 
of  Inspection ;  two  of  them  because  of  the  holidays. 

The  (]^uality  of  the  instruction  which  the  children  receive  in 
these  subjects  is  not  of  course  the  same  in  all  the  schools  where  they 
are  professed  to  be  taught.  In  many,  reference  being  had  to  the 
existing  means  and  appliances  of  elementary  education,  it  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  zeal  and  the  ability  of  the  teachers.  In  others^ 
if  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  be  omitted  from  the  enumera- 
tion, it  is  merely  nominal;  and  there  are  some  in  which  it  is 
showy  and  superficial. 

Of  the  176  schools  which  I  have  inspected,  I  find  recorded  in 
my  notes  favourable  notices  of  48,  founded  on  the  general  impres- 
sions I  have  received  of  the  intelligence  of  the  teachers  and  the 
relative  eflSciency  of  the  coui'se  of  instruction  pursued. 

The  Stipends  of  the  Teachers  of  Schools. 

I  have  obtained  authentic  returns  of  the  stipends  of  the  teachers 
in  55  boys'  schools,  15  girls'  schools^  and  17  infant-schools.  In 
respect  to  these  schools,  the  average  stipend  of  the  teacher  of  a 
boys'  school  is  51/.  128.  4df. ;  of  a  girls'  school,  28/.  5^.  Id.;  of  an 
infant-school,  26/.  0^.  6d.  In  10  of  these  schools  a  house  is  piovidad 
for  the  teacher,  rent  free. 

[1.]  2  K 
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.  In  advertipg  to  the  aniQiint  of  these  stipendsj  I  cannot  but 
express  my  8en9e  of  their  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  of  an 
efficient  system  of  national  education  in  this  country,  and  my 
regret  that  with  resources  for  the  support  of  his  family  so  meagre 
and  so  hardly  earned  in  the  time  of  nis  health  and  strength,  the 
schoolmasftr  should  be  left  without  any  adequate  provision  for 
sickness  and  old  age.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  proTision,  his 
services  are  sonietimes  retained  under  circumstances  which  render 
them  not  less  burdensome  to  himself  than  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

The  Resources  for  the  Maintenance  of  Schools. 

■ 

The  aggregate  annual  income  of  30  schools  in  respect  to  which 
il  have  received  accurate  returns  is  2660/.  Ss.  8d.,  and  their 
aggregate  expenditure  3303/.  10«.  2d.,  being  an  excess  above 
their  income  of  6427.  6s.  6d.  The  number  of  children  taught  in 
these  sehools  is  8356.  Whence  it  follows  that  tbaaverage  annual 
income  in  respect  to  each  child  taught  is  lbs.  lOd.,  and  the 
average  annual  expenditure  in  respect  to  each  child  is  19s.  8d. 

The  sum  produced  annually  by  the  fees  of  56  schools  containing 
6619  children  is  2215/.  8^.  3d.  bein^  at  the  rate  of  3s.  Sd.  per 
child.  This  sum  is  rendered  greatly  less  than  the  average  nominal 
;  fee  by  the  admission  of  many  children  free  of  all  charge.  8t.  2rf. 
is  the  lowest  annual  cost  of  the  education  of  a  child^  and  41«.  4(1. 
the  highest.  The  former  occurs  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  best 
sehooln  in  my  district,  that  of  St.  Mary's,  Sheffield,  containing 
700  children ;  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  small  agricultural  school. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  per  school  for  books  and 
stationery,  taken  in  respect  to  54  schools^  is  107.  3s.  2d.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  6j(/,  per  child. 

The  average  expenditure  per  school  for  repairs,  furniture,  appa* 
ratu%  school-cleaning,  &c.^  taken  in  respect  to  58  schools,  is  12/. 
16^.  6d. 

The  average  income  of  72  schools^  arising  from  subscriptions 
and  donations,  is  31/.  Bs.  6d. ;  and  of  35  schools,  arising  fi*om 
collections,  84/.  6«. 

The  income  of  the  school  is  raised  in  the  majority  of  cases  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  not  by  any  equitable  contribution  to  ite 
funds  from  the  property  of  the  community  benefited  by  it,  but 
by  the  great  personal  sacrifices  of  its  promoters — and  foremosd 
among  these,  of  the  clergyman.  It  is  by  him  that  the  first 
impuue  to  the  formation  ofthe  school  is  given— «n  him  that  the 
task  of  collecting  the  ftinds  for  its  erectbn  devolves ;  it  is  he  wb6 
nrast  provide  resources  for  ite  maintenanoe,  and  it  is  he  who,  in 
teo  many  eases,  is  left  to  make  up  a  large  deficiency  in  their 
-amoinit.  - 

Of  that  excess^  amounting  to  642/.  69.  6rf.  of  tlM  annual 


exp@ficliti4r9  ^bpve  tl|a  mcoma  firhicti  is  exl)il)ited  by  the  f^eturns  of 
ibe  only  BcbofiJa  (30  m  xjun^ber)  in  respict  tq  wbicR  tb§  trenpurer's 
account  is  fully  stated,  I  doubt  pqt  tb^t  by  f^r  the  gF^ter  propor- 
tion is  contributed  from  the  privpt^  re&quf^ses  of  tbp  pler^,  in 
additipn  tq  tboise  ^ums  which  ^ppeap  annexed  tp  tbeir  monies  on 
the  published  fmb^orjption-b^ts. 

It  bas  bepn  fny  frequent  ^^cperi^noe,  where  I  have  not  inquired 
in  v^iK  fgr  the  annual  subscription  to  the  schqql  pf  the  v^^^^Uby 
landholder  whose  ancestral  mansion  stapd^  pefb^ps  nea^  the  viltoge^ 
^nd  of  whose  domain  it  fqrips  4  pa.rt*  pr  of  the  ^re^t  m^iiufi^eturer 
whose  workipen  be?iefit  by  its  to  ^nd  \t  recorded  in  a  most  UPJust 
proportioQ  to  that  of  the  incupibent  pf  the  parish,  pv  it  fn^y  be«  of 
the  village-curate — made  too  pften  in  diininutjpn  pf  a  sleuder 
jncpme,  ai^d  with  (h^  spu^e  of  a  divided  nisponsibilityt  Surely  the 
interests  of  the  clepgy  ^re  not  a|pnp  cpnoprued  iu  the  question  of 
tb^  educ^tipn  pf  tl^  poor,  and  )ts  ri9qpoQ£fibiUty  does  not  rest 
e;^clu9ively  v?ith  tbeiPf 

I  h^ve  been  accustomed  to  regg^rd  thp  parophial  school  i^  an 
institntion  on  which  tbe  symp^tmps  of  ^ll  clasftes  ought  to  be 
concentrated^  and  its  success  promoted  by  tbo  saprifices  ftnd  tho 
labours  of  all. 

The  charjties  of  the  mor^  wealthy  classes  pf  spciety  can  ncffvhere 
find  a  channel  through  whipb  such  unmingled  benefit  can  be 
conferred  on  the  poor  ^s  the  parpchial  spbopl,  espepi^Uy  if  to  their 
pecuniary  cpntributjons  they  join  the  exereise  pf  tbf^  aptive  eharity 
^hich  supports  tbe  eflipieney  of  the  sohppls  by  infiuenoe  vith  tbe 
{)arent?, — ^by  frequent  visits  of  inQiectii;Hii-^y  oecasional  examina<» 
tion  of  the  scholars, — ^by  kind  attention  to  tbeir  health  and  comfort^ 
— by  ^lioi^ude  gs  tp  their  n^annars  and  b^bits^  and  »n  interest  in 
their  w^&^e. 

The  ^iqaple^t  pe^^|;  pr  artisan  mf^y»  toOi  in  bis  qphere,  lend 
an  aid  not;  les^  ip^poritant  tp  tbp  Iftbpurs  of  the  sohoplmaater;  his 
9mi^U  contribution  pan  in  seme  degf  pp  increase  his  comforts,  but 
it  i3  more  valuable  as  ^  ^gn  of  his  interest  in  the  eflSoieney  of  the 
school,  ^nd  the  v^lue  he  ^t^bes  to  the  education  of  his  child. 
For  this  l^er  objept  h^  m^y  labour  b^  the  training  of  his  own 
hpuseboid  in  the  fear  pf  Qodj  and  in  habits  of  honest  industry — by 
bis  own  exan3p}&*-^his  admonitions  gnd  vigilant  eare.  If  at  present 
it  cannot  be  hoped  in  many  m^tanees  that  he  should  be  able  to  aid 
tbe  master  by  lurect  instruetion  pf  his  chiklj  he  may  yet  encourage 
its  exertions,  check  its  waywardness^  and  exhibit  a  constant  interest 
in  its  progress.. 

It  IS  obviously  impossible  that  many  of  the  schools  ^^<di  I  h^ve 
visited  Aould  go  on  under  the  circumstances  pf  diff cuUy  in  which 
they  are  at  present  placed.  The  claim  of  his  school  upon  the 
funds  of  the  clergyman,  whilst  it  is  more  than  ought  to  be  niade 
upon  him,  is  more  than  he  will  be  able  to  bear. 

h  cl^rgyntapf  wbo90  fobours  in  a  great  mamifiieturing  dietriel 
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are  marked  not  less  by  ability  and  judgment  than  by  apostolical 
zeal  and  self-devotion,  has  appended  me  following  note  to  the 
official  return  which  I  have  received  from  him  :— 

"  I  would  add  the  expression  of  my  own  conviction  that  in  so  poor 
a  district  as  this,  effective  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  without  endow- 
ments, and  that  very  shortly  we  must  either  shut  up  our  day-schools 
or  submit  to  their  being  carried  on  in  an  inefficient  and  discreditcd^le 
manner.   To  the  latter  alternative  I  should  be  unwilling  to  submit/' 

Another  writes  to  me  thus : — 
^"    *'  The  scbools'are  in  operation  three  years.     During  the  first  year 
this  deficiency  (35/.)  was  met  by  a  grant  from  the  Diocesan  Society, 
and  during  the  second  by  the  sale  of  drawings,  &c.,  done  by  my 
wife  and  three  other  meml)ers  of  the  congregation." 

Having  explained  the  circumstances  uivder  which  this  resource 
&ils  him  in  die  present  year,  he  says,  ''I  have  no  resource  for  the 
liquidation  of  this  debt  (40/.)  after  our  sermon^  which  may  produce 
15/.  or  16/.,  but  begging  personally  from  house  to  house  through 
my  district  wherever  I  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  a  shilling; 
and  the  future  presents  a  gloomy  prospect  indeed.  One  little  help 
presents  itself,  however,  which  I  wish  to  mention  as  illustrating 
something  of  the  character  of  my  schoolmaster.  He  offers  to  do 
clerk's  duty  two  evenings  in  the  week  if  I  can  get  him  such  em- 
plojrment,  and  to  give  the  proceeds  to  the  school-fund.  I  am 
thauokfiil  and  happy  to  express  my  belief  that  a  similar  spirit  pre- 
vails widely  amongst  my  congregation  and  teachers  (paid  and 
impaid)^  and  that  no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  our  difiiculties 
would  hesitate  to  say,  that,  as  a  congregation,  we  had  done  what  we 
could." 

The  districts  of  the  clergymen  whose  opinions  I  have  thus  quoted, 
contain  each,  I  believe,  a  population  of  from  8000  to  10,000.  I 
have  in  my  recollection  many  cases  of  equal  necessity.  The  names 
of  two  or  three  clergymen  occur  to  me  as  I  write,  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  contribute  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools  more  than 
20/.  annually,  out  of  preferments  not  exceeding  200/.  in  value ;  and 
of  one  who,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  small  preferment,  contributes 
30/.  annually  for  the  support  of  his  schools,  and  30/.  more  for  the 
insurance  of  800/.,  to  constitute  a  perpetual  endowment  at  his 
death, — adding  to  this  noble  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  to  the  daily 
labours  of  a  large  parish,  those  of  a  private  tutor ;  bv  that  expedient 
to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  the  endowment  of  a  district  church.^ 

*  Amongst  manv  records  of  the  pecuniary  diiBculties  of  schools  which  I  find  in 
my  notes,  we  the  following,  which  I  extinct  verbatim :— > 

**  Mr.  *  *  *  of  *  *  *  (who  has  recently  become  the  incumbent  of  this  and 
another  township  or  two,  in  order  that  he  may  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  interests  of  the  church  in  them,  and  who  pays  to  the  curates  the  whole  of  Uie 
stipend  ha  receives  in  each)  informed  me  that  the  late  incumbent  had  neglected  the 
schools ;  that  he  was  now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  curate,  endeavouring  to 
renovate  them  ;  but  that  he  was  grievously  straitened  for  want  of  funds,  and  nsi- 
diat  g«Btiy  to  «Hopeiat«  with  him;  ikm  mi  htmg  a  iu^bptrwrn  ^  wtnkk  er  tioHom 
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The  Supervision  of  Schools. 

I  have  found  the  supervision  of  sdiools  to  rest  principally  with 
the  clergy.  Fixed  to  the  locality  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
brought  by  them  into  constant  intercourse  with  the  parents,  the 
clergyman  lends  to  the  school  the  sanction  of  a  recognised  spiritual 
authority,  and  the  influence  of  an  educated  mind.  With  such  ad- 
vantages of  position  and  education,  the  ascendancy  of  a  man  of 
elevated  and  comprehensive  understandine^  appears,  in  the  system 
of  the  school,  in  a  higher  standard  of  secular,  not  less  than  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  over  the  master  in  a  gentler  discipline,  and  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  the  school  routine,  and  over  the  parents  in  a 
more  punctual  and  a  more  numerous  attendance.  Yet  looking  at 
clerical  supervision  as  directed  to  results  not  to  be  realized  by 
partial  and  individual  efforts — few  in  number — made  arbitrarily 
and  scattered  widely,  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  the  inadequacy 
of  its  present  operation. 

If  asked  where,  consistently  with  my  experience,  the  best  schools 
were  to  be  found,  I  should  answer, — ^where,  in  estimating  his  duties, 
the  clergyman  was  led  to  attach  a  high  relative  importance  to  the 
labours  of  his  school, — ^where  his  taste  or  his  inclination  favoured 
them, — where  other  claims  left  him  time  for  this, — and  especially 
where  his  own  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  was  seconded  by  that 
of  other  members  of  his  family,  or  other  influential  inhabitants  of 
his  parish.  But  it  would  be  my  duty  to  add  that,  in  respect  to 
many  schools,  circumstances  so  favourable  to  their  efficient  opera- 
tion were  wanting. 

•II  ik§  whole  towndapy  or  anybody  heaide»  kimte/f  in  the  neighbourhood  who  appeared  to  tak^ 
the  tUghieet  interett  in  the  people,  I  cannot  but  hope  eveiythmg  from  hii  ezeitions, 
hit  tneeesi  at  *  *  *  (where  he  found  a  nmilar  itate  of  things)  having  been 
very  great." 

Of  another  inefficient  ichool,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  great,  a  most  ignorant, 
and  a  most  demoralised  manufacturing  population,  I  have  the  following  record :  "1 
have  little  hope  that  the  recommendations  which  I  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
clergyman,  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  will  be  carried  out ;  indeed  none.  Ho 
has  a  district  with  a  population  of  6000,  keeps  no  curate,  has  a  family,  takes  pupils, 
and  however  desirous  to  discharge  the  important  duties  which  have  devolved  ujpon 
him— is  crushed  under  the  burden  of  his  responsibilities.  He  can  only  raise  xOA 
a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  his  school,  although  one  of  his  congregation  is  re- 
puted to  possess  a  fortune  of  one  million,  and  another,  of  half  that  sum.    He  can 


clergy  in  the  maintenance  of  schools  :-^ 
»  The  preferment  of  Mr.  *  *  *  is  135/.  a-year,  and  his  whole  income  considerably 
less  than  300/.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  duldien,  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  con- 
tribute 20/.  a-year  to  the  nupport  of  his  school. 

Of  another  clergyman,  having  very  small  jnreferment,  I  find  it  recorded  that,  un- 
willing to  tax  his  congregation  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ichools,  he  had  charged 
a  higher  fee  than  usual,  hoping  to  make  them  sel&supporting,  and  had  taken  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  himself. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  large  school  had  been  assembled,  he  found  himself  mis- 
taken in  his  calculation,  and  unwiUing  to  give  it  np^  wai  himtelf  fopplying  a  de- 
ficiency of  30A  annually  to  ita  fonda. 
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place  bear  testimony 
thd  clergy  for  their  spiritual  instruction. 

Instances  are  known  to  rae  in  which  the  daily  labours  bf  his 
Parish  are  commence  by  the  clergyman  with  those  of  his  school. 
Leaving  his  residence  at  such  an  hour  in  th6  morning  as  to  reach 
the  school-hous^^  before  its  duties  begin,  he  commences  them  with 
prayer  and  some  simple  exhortation  or  Bible  lesson ;  and  to  these, 
his  daily  labours  in  the  school,  he  adds  occasional  examinations, 
dnd  perhaps  the  instruction  of  the  elder  children  once  or  twice 
8l-week  ill  the  evening,  and  in  the  sabbath-sohool. 

tti  schools  of  the  highest  class  1  have  found  the  elder  children 
often  well  acquainted  with  those  prophetical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  whose  fulfilment  is  recorded  in  the  New,  with  the 
principal  Scripture  characters,  the  chief  events  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  tvith  the  Scriptural  authorities  for  the  Kindamental 
truths  of  Christian  doctrine. 

In  those  which  are  fortunate  enough  so  far  to  have  secured  the 

t)ersohal  interests  oF  the  clergyman,  as  that  the  religious  know- 
edge  ot  the  elder  children  is  derived  from  his  indiviaual  instruc- 
tions, that  knowledge  receives  a  character  which  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  not  less  to  the  more  affectionate  manner  natural  to  au 
educated  mind  than  to  the  sanction  of  the  clerical  office ;  and  by 
no  other  consideration  is  the  importance  of  those  efforts  which  are 
at  bres^At  tnakin£[  to  improve  the  education  and  raise  the  so6i4l 
position  of  the  schoolmaster  more  impressed  upon  my  miad  Uiaa 
by  this — that  into  his  hands  the  clergyman  is  compelled,  in  Uie 
fT^m  mi^'ority  of  cases  (by  the  pressure  of  othet  ana  thote  targent 
oecupations)  to  resign  (he  religious  as  well  as  the  secular  instmctioa 
of  the  childpeti. 

I  tee  in  it,  as  thus  communicated,  the  desite  to  implant  prin- 
ciples of  sound  doctrine,  and  to  furnish  the  memory  with  Seiiptural 
truths — all,  iti  short,  effected  that  may  b»  learned  as  a  le^Bon  ahd 
enforced  as  a  task — ^but  little,  I  fear,  that  appeals  to  those  sensi- 
hilities  whieh  are  the  springs  of  action  in  childhood,  end  ihf 
elements  out  of  which  the  Christian  character  collects  itsdf  iU  ybuth 
and  manhood. 

The  way  to  the  heaits  of  children  is  easy  to  those  who  seek  it  \ 
and  I  know  not  why  the  schooltnastet*,  who  can  call  to  his  aid  thkit 
power  which  is  ffiveii  him  ovet  the  affections,  by  the  sympathy  of 
numbers,  should  pass  it  by  in  the  matter  of  their  religious  tea^iilg^ 
seeking  rather  to  store  their  memories  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture hereadei*  to  be  applied — if,  indeed,  religion  eVer  become  to 
them  a  matter  of  personal  application,-— ^exercise thei^jtidgiBMti 
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iriih  questions  of  controverted  doctrine  in  anticipation  of  a  period 
when  they  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  it. 
'  Th6  same  reasons  which  render  it  expedient  that  in  the  public 
ministrations  of  the  Church  every  motive  should  be  appealed  t6 
trhich  can  awaken  the  sensibilities  and  arouse  the  conscience,  would 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  religious  instruction  of  children ;  who 
act,  not  from  what  they  know,  but  from  what  they  Jbsl — whose 
characters  are  forming  themselves,  not  upon  principles  btit  tipoti 
feelings,  reiterated  until  they  become  habits  of  feeling  and  laws  cf 
action;  and  who  receive  in  childhood  those  impressions  which  last 
the  longest — impressions  gathered  around  a  mother's  knee,  oi* 
associated  with  the  memory  of  a  father's  early  care. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  this  further  suggestion,  that  rel^ 
gious  truth  is  best  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child  under  the  form 
of  a  principle  of  action.  In  like  manner,  as  the  idea  of  number 
is  best  grasped  in  its  application  to  a  succession  of  objects,  so  is  a 
religious  principle  best  seized  when  associated  with  some  actioh 
which  forms  its  legitimate  application.  It  is  thus  that  the  appeals 
6f  Scriptural  truth  find  their  way  most  readily  to  the  heart,  when 
supported  by  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  and  that  the  con* 
science  gains  light  and  strength  from  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

Secular  Instruction. 

Of  the  whole  11^782  children  I  find  that  2449  boys  and  1602 
girls  are  able  to  read^  with  more  or  less  facility,  easy  narratives^ 
suoh  as  those  of  the  National  Society's  Central  School  books,  but 
are  not  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  ease.  1200  boys  and  826 
girla  are  able  to  read  the  Scriptut-es  with  ease  $  and  the  kiiowledge 
of  6605  does  not  extend  beyond  letters  and  monosyllables.  Sup- 
posing that  7654  of  these  children  leave  school  annually,  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  not  less  than  5828  (being  75  per  cent.) 
leave  &em,  none  of  whom  are  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  with 
tolerable  ease  or  correctness,  and  that  more  than  1877  (being  24 
per  cent.)  so  leave  them»  knowing  only  roonosvUables  and  letters. 

The  mechanical  diflSculties  o(  teaching  tne  crowd  of  ignorant 
children  intrusted  to  his  charge  to  read,  commonly  give  sufficient 
oceupation  to  the  master ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  teach  a  correct  em- 
phasis Or  a  just  expression  in  reading,  or  a  right  comprebeotdon  of 
the  subject-matter  of  that  which  is  read. 

The  Bible  lesson  constitutes,  of  course,  an  exception  in  many 
•ehools  to  the  but  remark. 

The  number  of  children  who  write  upon  paper  is  3950 ;  on  the 
same  calculation  as  before,  it  follows,  therefore,  that  3904  (being  50 
per  -cent.)  leave  these  schools  annually  without  any  iiistniction  in 
penmanship.  Writii^  on  slates  is>  however,  taught  to  vai^ny  cfail* 
dfen  who  do  not  learn  to  write  en  paper^  aad  in  some  iestaiices  I 
have  found  it  extended  to  the  lowest  classes  of  tke  sehool.  r 
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The  causes  which  operate  thus  to  limit  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, are  the  expenses  of  stationery,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
additional  fee  which  forms  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  master, 
and  which  many  of  the  children  are  unable  to  pay. 

The  average  cost  of  stationery  and  books  per  child,  taken  in  respect 
to  54  schools  containing  7038  children,  is  U.  6|c2. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  to  6085  children,  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  1 1,782.  Of  whom  2684  boys  and  1844  girls,  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  simple  rules,  7^9  boys  and  390  girls  are  in  the 
compound  rules,  and  351  boys  and  17  girls  (being  I  in  32)  have 
reached  the  Rule  of  Three  or  the  higher  rules. 

On  the  same  supposition  as  before,  it  follows^  therefore,  that 
at  least  1769  diildren,  being  1  in  44,  leave  school  annually 
without  having  acquired  any  knowledge  whatever  of  arithmetic; 
that  at  least  6297,  being  80  per  cent.,  leave  them^widiout  having 
reached  its  compound  rules,  and  that  only  1  m  21  attains  the 
Rule  of  Three.  In  recording  this  low  standard  of  arithmeti<^ 
knowledge^  I  am  desirous  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  value  which 
appears  to  me  to  attach  to  arithmetic^  when  rightly  taught,  as  a 
branch  of  elementary  instruction.  In  exercising  the  reasoning 
faculties  and  forming  the  understanding,  its  functions  are  the  same 
with  those  assigned  to  geometry  in  a  higher  stage  of  education ;  it 
is  the  £uclid  of  elementary  schools.  I  speak  not  of  that  arith- 
metic which  is  little  more  than  tlie  application  to  useful  purposes, 
of  rules  of  computation,  the  nature  and  principles  of  which  are 
placed  beyond  the  intelligence  of  those  who  use  them ;  or  of  that 
arithmetical  knowledge  which  consists  in  ready-reckoning,  and 
which  contemplates  no  other  than  a  commercial  result. 

In  insisting  on  its  value  as  a  discipline  of  the  youthful  mind,  I 
have  in  my  view  that  simplification  of  it  which  the  experience 
of  our  best  elementary  schools  has  shown  to  be  practicable,  and 
which,  from  the  most  obvious  of  the  combinations  of  number,  leads 
the  child  on,  step  by  step,  to  an  intelligence  of  the  most  com- 
plicated, teaching  it  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  numerical 
operations  which  it  performs^  and  the  reasons  of  the  rules  whidi  it 
uses ;  thus  taking  up  an  ordinary  branch  of  routine  instruction  and 
converting  it  into  a  aemonstrative  science  not  beyond  the  reasoning 
powers  of  children,  and  to  be  used  as  an  expedient  in  training  them. 

Injustice  has  often  been  done  to  this  method  of  instruotioii  by 
persons  who,  not  understanding,  or  undervaluing  its  denumstrative 
character,  have  expected  from  it  a  greater  facihty  and  a  greater 
accuracy  in  performing  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic.  This 
greater  fiaicility  and  accuracy  it  claims  to  give,  but  surely  it  would  be 
enough  that  in  acquiring  a  demonstrative  character  it  had  lost  none 
of  its  technical  readiness.  It  would  be  enough  that  children  who 
are  thinking  out  every  operation  they  are  caUed  upon  to  peribno, 
should  perform  it  as  readily  as  those  by  whom  it  is  performed 
without  any  such  effort 
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I  have  found  geography  to  be  taught  in  50  schools  (or  about  one 
■chool  in  three)  and  to  2140  children^  bebg  1  in  5^  of  the  whole 
number  whom  I  have  examined. 

There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  managers  and  the 
teachers  of  schools  appear  to  feel  more  generally  the  expediency 
of  adding  to  the  subjects  of  elementary  instruction  than  this,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  the  facilities  which  your  Lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  supply  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  will  lead  to  its  in- 
troduction in  many  schools  where  it  is  not  yet  taught^  and  greatly 
improve  its  character  where  it  is.  Geography,  taken  in  its  largest 
sense,  treating  of  the  physical  conformation  of  distant  countries  not 
less  than  of  their  political  divisions — their  climates,  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  productions — the  industrial  pursuits  of  their 
inhabitants^  dependent  upon  these,  whether  pastoral,  manufacturing, 
or  commercial ;  and  embracing  some  general  views  of  the  human 
family  in  the  variety  of  its  races — its  forms  of  religious  worship  and 
social  intercourse — ^yields  to  no  other  branch  of  secular  knowledge 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  highest  purposes  of  elementary  instruction. 

English  history  is  taught  in  31  schools  to  1158  children,  being  1 
in  10  of  the  whole  number  examined.  On  the  same  principle  of 
calculation  as  that  before  adopted,  it  follows  that  out  of  any  7 
children  who  leave  school,  not  more  than  one  can  have  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  English  history.  The  character  of  this  knowledge 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  lowest  that  can  entitle  it  to  the  appellation. 
It  is  little  other  than  that  which  the  child  acquires  by  using  as  a 
school-reader  a  little  work  entitled  '  Outlines  of  English  History,' 
published  by  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledfi^e.  Another  school  *  History 
of  England'  has  recently  been  publiimed  by  the  same  society^  which 
is  exceedingly  happy  in  its  selection  of  facts,  and  which  is  written 
in  terms  so  simple  and  broup^ht  within  dimensions  so  narrow,  as 
to  place  the  entire  subject  within  the  compass  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  child. 

This  book  is  taught  with  great  success  in  two  or  three  of  the 
schools  which  I  have  visited,  and  might  serve  as  the  model  of  others 
of  the  same  class. 

English  grammar  is  taught  in  35  schools  to  1042  children, 
being  1  in  11  of  the  whole  number;  and  it  is  probable  that  not 
more  than  one  child  in  seven,  leaves  school  with  any  knowledge 
of  it. 

Etymology  is  taught  in  12  schools  to  362  children,  being  1  in  33 
of  those  examined.  Out  of  22  children  it  is  possible  that  one  may 
leave  school  with  some  knowledge  of  it. 

In  the  hands  of  a  superficial  master,  etymology  readily  assumes 
a  showy  and  deceptive  character — acquires  an  undue  importance-*^ 
and  takes  the  i)lace  of  more  substantial  instruction. 

It  is  astonishing  how  entirely  the  meaning  which  a  sentence  Is 
intended  to  convey,  and  the  scope  of  a  lesson,  may  be  placed  beyond 
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the  infdligetice  of  a  child  who  is  yet  fatniliar  with  the  partieular 
meanings  and  the  derivations  of  the  words  which  compose  it. 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  necessity  of  teaching 
a  child  to  comprehend  what  it  is  reading  about,  is  not  replaced  by 
tcadilng  it  etymology. 

The  principles  of  music  are  taught  in  22  schools  to  986  children, 
according  to  the  excellent  method  of  Mr.  Hullah,  the  adaptation 
of  whidi  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction  is  scarcely  Ittft 
obvious  when  viewed  AH  a  discipline  of  the  ftusulttes  of  observation 
in  children  and  their  intelligence,  than  when  adopted  merely  aa  an 
expedient  for  musical  instruction. 

The  Discipline  of  Schools, 

In  all  these  schools  I  have  found  the  discipline  to  be  main* 
tained  by  the  aid  of  corporal  punishment.  In  some  its  infliction 
is  liroit^  to  ofiences  partaking  of  the  nature  of  moral  delin* 
quency.  In  the  great  majority  the  punishment  is  awarded  irre- 
spectively of  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  in  the  course  of  my  inspec- 
tion lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  effleieUcy  of  a  school,  not  only 
in  respect  to  that  paramount  object  which  is  comprised  in  the 
formation  of  a  religious  character,  but  With  reference  to  the  sub- 
ordinate consideration  of  secular  instruction,  is  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  in  it ; 
and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  master  whose  object  it  is  to 
dispense  with  corporal  punishment  falls,  back  upon  those  other 
resources  of  discipline  which  are  of  a  moral  character  and  a  more 
abiding  influence. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the  habit  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  may  grow  upon  the  master,  and  of  enduring  It  ujpon 
the  children ;  and  On  the  other  hand  to  what  an  e^ttent  the  children 
may  become  sensitive  to  its  infliction  and  the  master  forego  it^ 
I  have  found  in  the  cheerftil  aspect  of  some  schools,  and  in  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  children  to  actiuit  themselves  to  the  satisfkution 
of  their  teachers,  the  plain  proof  of  mutual  forbearance  and  good^ 
Will.  The  masters  of  others  have  given  proof  of  the  habitual 
diaraoter  which  corporal  punishment  has  acquired  in  their  hands 
by  a  prompt  recourse  to  it  in  my  pres^ee. 

That  scnool  is  ill  managed  in  which  the  moving  principle  la 
terror  of  the  rod.  The  steady  growth  of  an  unhealthy  moral 
condition  in  it  is  not  easily  seen  by  the  master  in  ita  relation  to  a 
false  system  of  discipline ;  the  Inspector  recognises  it,  however,  from 
the  moment  the  threshold  is  passed.  He  sees  it  in  the  very  feces 
of  the  children.  If  sentiments  of  fear  are  habitual  t«  their  mindsi 
it  is  not  to  be  eJtpected  that  a  kindly  and  cheerful  subiMidinatkMI 
should  be  depicted  in  their  countenances,  but  mther  a  autten 
apathy  or  the  sini«ter  eaprofesian  of  ft  silent  but  itaoluta  <^pp6idtiM 
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df  {Hiirpbse.  It  is  paitlRil  to  6ontetnpkt6  the  moral  resuk  6r(!ii*cum- 
siaticed  so  unfavourable^  called  into  operation  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life>  and  strengthened  in  their  influence  by  a  daily  repetition. 

The  opihions  which  have  been  expressed  to  me  by  some  of  th6 
dChoolitiasters  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  of  cof pof&l 
punishment^  were  it  not  for  the  gravity  of  the  results  involved  in 
ihem,  Would  appeai*  to  me  not  a  little  ludicrous.  In  some  cases 
Ibtig-continiied  custom  has  been  urged  in  its  favour,  in  others  1 
have,  be^h  told  of  the  evil  dispositions  of  the  children  and  the  natur^ 
dulness  bf  the  district.  In  all  I  have  felt  the  real  reason  to  ht  d 
Want  of  temper  or  of  professional  skill  in  the  master. 

To  exercise  an  easy  moral  ascendancy  in  a  school  is,  in  fact^  an 
art  not  to  be  acquired  without  study,  or  practised  without  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  self-denial.  Many  instances  are  present  to  my 
mind  in  which  these  qualities  have  been  strikingly  exemplified. 
I  can  recall  to  my  recollection  men  whose  Christian  benevolence 
fitnd  patient  self-dedication  have  appeared  to  me  not  unequal  to  the 
duty  they  have  undertaken,  or  unworthy  of  it. 

In  the  relation  which  has  grown  up  between  them  and  lh6 
children  intrusted  to  their  charge,  I  have  recognised  a  parental 
confidence  and  afiection.  I  have  marked  the  cheerful  attention 
With  which  the  instructions  of  the  master  are  listened  to,  and  the 
pleasuhs  with  which  the  expression  of  his  approbation  is  received  J 
and  when  his  hand  has  rested  on  the  head  of  some  hopeful  scholar 
And  the  faniiliar  household  name  and  cheerful  smile  exchanged 
between  them,  have  borne  testimony  to  their  mutual  good-will ;  this 
simple  action^  replacing  a  whole  page  of  ofScial  inquiries,  has  not 
escaped  my  observation  or  been  without  my  sympathy.  Circum- 
stances so  favourable  td  the  best  interests  of  education  as  these,  t 
have  commonly  found  associated  in  the  character  of  the  school- 
master, with  a  just  recognition  of  his  social  position ;  and  the 
perception  of  its  deprivations  and  its  diRSculties  lost  in  the  s^nse  of 
its  importance  or  forgotten  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  its  duties. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendly  regard  of  his  clergyman,  the 
esteem  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  grateful  affection  of  me  diildren 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  I  have  seen  this  man  surrounded  by  many 
bf  the  amenities  of  a  station  in  life  superior  to  his  own,  without 
its  factitious  Wants ;  and  reflecting  on  the  allotment  of  happiness  to 
different  orders  of  men,  and  upon  the  degrees  in  which  they 
severally  minister  to  the  glory  of  God  And  the  public  welfare,  I 
have  thought  that  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  whilst  it  Was 
surpassed  by  no  other  in  value  or  importance,  to  yield  tb  no  othef 
in  its  proper  sources  of  enjoyment. 

The  Characteristics  iff  EHementary  Inetructi&n. 

I  have  not  been  so  much  struck  with  a  deficiency  of  the  children 
whom  I  have  examined  in  that  knowledge  which  is  ususdly  the 
subject  of  school-education^  as  in  a  want  of  ffenetul  intelligence 
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and  every-day  knowledge — a  lack  of  aptitude  and  vivacity  of 
thought — a  paucity  of  ideas,  and  a  corresponding  poverty  of  diction. 
It  is  in  respect  to  these  matters  that  so  vast  a  chasm  is  interposed 
between  the  mind  of  the  educated  and  that  of  the  uneducated  man. 
And  it  is  a  distinctive  character,  I  conceive^  of  elementary  education, 
that,  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction,  it  should  add  these. 

The  children  of  the  more  educated  classes  derive,  from  the 
constant  contact  of  their  minds  with  those  of  their  parents  and  the 
intercourse  of  good  society^  an  apt  and  facile  intelligence,  an  opuloit 
diction^  and  varied  stores  of  general  knowledge  in  which  the  home 
education  of  the  labouring  classes  is  entirely  wanting.  That 
school  instruction  which,  adduig  to  these  such  elements  of  knowledge 
as  can  only  be  taught  methodically,  completes  their  education, 
would  leave  the  children  of  the  poor  but  half  educated. 

They  may  be  taught  to  read  mechanically,  write  and  perform 
arithmetical  operations  as  well  as  our  own;  their  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  etymology,  history,  &a,  may  be  as  great ;  all 
that  education,  in  the  ordinary  and  inferior  acceptation  of  that 
word,  can  give,  may  be  the  same ;  and  yet  in  respect  to  those 
common  elements  ofknowledge  which  are  supposed  in  the  ordinary 
interchange  of  thought  among  educated  men,  and,  being  derived 
by  our  children  from  a  constant  contact  of  their  minds  with  ours, 
are  never  made  the  subjects  of  special  instruction^  the  separation 
will  remain.  Words  familiar  to  the  ears  of  our  children,  and  re- 
cognised by  them  in  their  true  meaning  when  they  are  first  taught 
to  read  them,  are  strange  to  the  children*  of  a  labourer,  and  unm- 
telligible ;  and  those  more  comphcated  modes  of  expression  which 
are  proper  to  elaborate  forms  of  thought,  and  which  exercise  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  our  children  from  an  early  period,  conceal 
effectually  from  the  apprehension  of  the  children  of  the  poor  the 
idea  in  the  construction.  Impressed  with  these  views,  I  have  at- 
tached more  than  a  passing  importance  to  the  answers  which  I 
have  received  to  questions  of  the  simplest  kind  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  aduress  to  the  children  of  the  schools  I  have  ex- 
amined, on  matters  of  general  information;  and  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  they  have  read 
to  me,  was  intelligible  to  them.  I  have  been  fully  confirmed  by 
those  answers  in  the  opinion  I  entertain  as  to  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  education  proper  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

A  commencement  of  t  nat  education  is  made  in  the  infant-school  by 
what  are  called  object-lessons.  Its  continuity  is,  however,  broken 
when  the  children  pass,  in  a  higher  stage  of  their  education,  under 
monitorial  instruction ;  and  much  of  that  quickness  of  apprehension, 
that  prompt  attention,  and  ready  diction,  which  characterized  it, 
are  lost  in  the  transition.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  obvious  in  the 
relations  of  the  infant  and  National  school,  than  that  the  one  is 
the  fragment  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  education,  than  is  adapted 
to  it  in  the  other. 
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In  the  answers  received  to  questions  of  the  class  referred  to  above» 
nothing  has  more  surprised  me  than  the  ignorance  they  exhibit  of 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  those  political  relations  which  bind 
together  the  frame-work  of  society. 

1  could  scarcely  have  believed  on  any  other  experience  than  my 
own,  that  some  hundreds  of  children  taken  from  the  highest  classes 
of  our  National  schools  should  be  incapable  of  telling  me  the  name 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live;  or  indeed^  of  attaching  any  de- 
finite idea  to  that  question. 

I  have  examined  many  who  are  ignorant  who  governs  this 
country ;  and  when  told  it  was  the  Queen,  and  requested  to  mention 
the  name  of   Her  Majesty,  unable  to    so. 

Being  asked  which  was  the  greatest  town  in  England,  they  have 
given  me  the  name  of  the  nearest  market-town.  I  have  found 
them  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  their  village  was 
situated^  or  of  any  other  county  in  England.  They  have  told  me 
that  the  Queen  of  England  was  also  Queen  of  France ;  that  England 
was  in.  Africa ;  that  to  reach  Scotland  it  is  necessary  to  travel 
southward,  and  to  cross  the  sea ;  that  the  people  there  would  be 
found  black,  and  their  language  unintelligible.  In  short,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  absurdities  which,  in  their  gross  ignorance  of  all 
common  topics^  these  children  may  not  be  made  to  utter, — children^ 
too,  not  unirequently  conversant  with  Scripture,  possessing  the  power 
to  read,  mechanically,  with  ease,  and  possibly  well  taught  in  writing 
and  arithmetic. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  I  next  visit  the  schools  in 
which  these  children  are  taught,  I  shall  find  their  ignorance  re- 
moved, in  respect  to  the  particular  subjects  of  these  questions.  It 
was  of  too  palpable  a  character  not  to  correct  itself  when  once 
made  apparent.  The  social  and  political  evils  of  that  intellectual 
degradation  of  the  labouring  classes,  of  which  it  is  the  type,  will, 
however,  remain  until  other  and  more  efficient  means  of  elementary 
instruction  than  any  which  now  exist,  shall  long  have  been  in  ope- 
ration. 

Received  sometimes  by  the  children  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  and  more  than  their  accustomed  finerv^  with  looks  filled 
with  wonder,  I  have  traced  these  unaccustomed  tokens  of  respect, 
to  an  impression  they  had  received  that  the  Queen  had  sent  me  to 
inquire  how  they  got  on  with  their  learning;  and  reflecting  on  a 
demonstration  of  loyalty  so  simple,  associated  as  it  probably  was 
with  the  first  knowledge  many  of  them  had  aoquir^  of  the  ex- 
istence of  their  sovereign,  I  have  judged  it  not  without  its  import- 
ance or  unworthy  its  record. 

The  knowledge  imparted  to  the  bosom  of  a  poor  child  that  the 
Queen  takes  an  interest  in  its  welfare  is  not  without  its  value  to 
the  State,  and  the  education  of  the  poorest  child  in  her  dominions 
not  an  object  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most  powerful 
sovereign. 
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The  Monitorial  Ststeii, 

All  the  schools  which  I  have  inspected  are  tan^fht  by  the  aiJ 
of  monitors,  each  class  of  the  school  below  the  first  being  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  a  monitor  selected  from  a  superior  cla^ ; 
and  the  instruction  of  the  first  c)ass,  intnisted  to  a  senior  pupil 
of  that  class,  or  to  a  pupil-teacher.  Ip  all  these  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  the  monitors  are  cAaw^erf  periodically ;  \n 
some  cases  every  week,  in  others  daily ;  the  whole  of  the  first  class, 
and  sometimes  of  the  second,  being  in  their  turn,  employed  in  Uiat 
capacity.  This  continual  change  of  the  monitors  is  made  to  paeet 
the  views  of  their  parents,  who  cannot  comprehend  that  in  teaching 
others  they  are  learning  themselves,  and  who  are,  in  many  c^ses, 
tlnwilling  that  they  should  be  thus  employed.*  They  are  paid  for 
their  services  in  eight  schools  only  out  of  tne  whole  number.  The 
average  fee  of  a  monitor  being  IJrf.  per  week. 

In  a  school  taught  on  the  monitorial  system,  the  master  is  em- 
ployed, for  the  most  part,  in  preserving  order  in  the  school,  in 
examining  into  the  progress  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  occasionally  in  teaching  the  first  class.  If  the  school  be  large, 
amidst  its  many  cares,  he  not  unfrequently  finds  sufficient  occupa- 
tion for  his  time,  in  the  general  arrangement  of  its  mechanical 
details^  the  administration  of  his  discipline,  the  keeping  of  its 
registers,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  its  multitudinous  as- 
sembly. 

A  false  estimate  would  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  National - 
(School  master,  in  relation  to  his  scholars,  of  his  direct  influence 
upon  their  minds,  and  of  the  real  importance  of  his  office,  if  he 
were  compared  in  these  respects  with  the  master  from  whom  our 
own  earlier  instructions  were  received,  and  who  was,  himself,  the 
direct  medium  through  which  all  our  knowledge  was  gained.  The 
monitors  are,  in  reality,  the  principal  and  the  most  important  agents 
in  elementary  instruction  in  its  existing  state, 

In  the  actual  instruction  of  any  individual  child,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  master  is  only  occasional  and  incidental,  and  the 
contact  of  his  mind  with  that  of  the  child,  in  a  large  school^  so 
unfrequent  and  cursory,  that  little  impression  can  be  left  by  it.  Jn 
so  far  as  mind  is  brought  into  operation  at  all,  in  the  matter  of  the 
child's  instruction,  it  is  the  mina  of  the  monitor. 

The  average  age  of  the  monitors,  taken  in  respect  to  20  boys' 
and  13  girls*  schools  from  whidi  I  have  obtained  returns,  is 
11^^  years  in  the  former,  and  12  years  in  the  latter:  and  the 
average  age  of  107  monitors  in  11  other  boys*  schools,  IO4 years; 
and  of  5?  in  8  other  girls'  schools,  llj^  years.      The  number  of 

*  This  fueling  is  not  uDfrequently  reciprocated  by  th«  parents  of  the  children 
taught,  who  are  uawUlioff  that  thefar  children  Should  be  instructed  by  the  children 
•f  tUi?  neighbmiie-^  Ming  wkk^  wU\  perhnfM  be  eofffeeUjr  enprtciated  if  W4 
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obildrtQ  placed  uncUr  tlie  cb^i^o  of  eaob  monitop  yaries  fmrn  5  tq 
20i  the  average  being  betiyeen  12  and  13.  They  vary  in  age  from 
8  to  15  years. 

Those  persons  who  are  aopu^tom^di  to  the  actual  business  of 
instruction  know  how  much  m^y  be  ac^oniplishedj  in  fixipg  the 
^tention  of  children)  by  the  ei^erQi^e  of  sIliU  and  judgment;  they 
know  how  valuable  are  th^  fruits  of  ai)  individual  adaptation  to 
their  mindsif  of  the  sulyeets  and  the  matter  of  instruptioq  j  ^nd  they 
have  experience  of  the  moral  ascendancy  which  a  gentlo  but 
^Jdlful  teacher  may  acquire  oyer  them. 

From  teachers  of  the  tender  age  of  1 1  years  such  rofiulta  are  not 
to  b^  ^xpeoted ;  it  is  enough  that  they  be  themselves  instructed  in 
the  subjects  which  they  profess  to  teacbf  and  acquainted  with  th« 
ipechanical*  expedients  they  are  required  to  use  in  teaching  them; 
aind  that  they  be  restrained  from  the  infliction  of  that  juvenile 
tyranny  to  which  tlieir  office  n^ay  serve  as  the  doak^  and  whose 
influence  in  obliterating  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  mind  c£  a  child  and 
perverting  its  moral  character  in  the  act  of  formation^  it  would  be 
unwise  to  overlook. 

The  busings  of  instruction  being  completely  provided  for  by  the 
monitors^  the  master  can  have  no  other  motive  to  take  a  part  in 
itj  than  a  qonscientiqus  sense  of  duty^  or  that  desire  for  excellence 
which  it  is  so  diiScuIt  to  awaken^  and  tp  preserve  in  a  remote 
district  and  an  unobserved  school.  If  to  this  source  of  discourage* 
ment  be  added  the  silent  opposition  of  those  prejudices  which» 
lingering  in  the  public  rnind^  too  frequently  interdict  all  sympathy 
in  his  labours,  it  will  be  seen  bow  n^ny  temptations  to  indolence 
pr  inactivity  beset  him  in  the  disebarge  of  his  duties^  and  bow 
expedient  it  is  that  the  prescribed  system  of  instruction  should  in* 
elude  his  own  labours  as  an  integral  part>  S9t  apart  in  the  time- 
table and  prescribed  in  the  routine. 

A  marked  distinction  is  apparent  between  the  operation  of  the 
monitorial  system  in  the  small  schools  of  agricultural  cUstriots  and 
the  large  schools  of  manufacturing  towns.  In  the  notice  which  I 
have  annexed  to  the  nama  of  each  school  in  the  table  which  aooQm- 
panies  this  Beport>  will  be  found  recorded  many  instances  of  }u^ 
dicious  management  and  efficient  instruction  in  schools  of  the  first- 
mentioned  cla9s;  thesci  howeyerj  have  in  all  cases  been  schools- in 
which  the  monitorial  system  is  only  partially  carried  out,  where  the 

children  have  not  been  leil  to  acquire  the  chief  elements  of  that 

■  ■  ■■»■       111.--      .,. 

*  Of  the  vaehaiuciLl  charscter  of  nick  teaching  the  ioUowiag  may  aerv»  as  av 
jUuatraiioo.  Oo  antenng  a  larga  fchool»  I  r^quavted  that  tha  ioatmetioa  of  the 
chU4ren  might  go  on,  according  to  ita  accuatomad  couiaa — ^Ihat  I  might  judge  of 
the  meana  daily  callad  into  operation  bofora  I  procaadad  to  io^nire  into  the  saaulta. 
Aitoniahad  to  find  thai  aome  time  alapiad  beibrB  the  maohipfiy  coiild  ha  put  in 
motion*  I  pioeeaded  to  inquire  into  the  cauaoi  and  found  that  the  monitors  ware  in 
the  act  of  piaeiajl  the  finger  of  each  individual  boy  upon  the  firat  ward  ef  the  laaaon 
to  ba  rfad.  Thia  accompUabad*  and  the  monitor  having  read  one  word  of  the  lawow* 
and  tb^boya  sinu^tanaoiiBly  gfttr  higi  I  sschb(qrs4vsaiedhisfiag«ioaewerdtaii^ 
the  procoM  was  repeated. 
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knowledge  from  the  instruction  of  one  another,  which  the  master 
himself  had  abundant  leisure  to  give  to  them.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  present  operation  of  the  monitorial 
system  is,  however,  the  riffid  adherence  which  the  masters  of  schools 
usually  consider  themselves  bound  to  give  to  it.  I  have  visited 
schools  in  which  the  small  numbers  of  the  children  placed  iheir 
individual  instruction^  in  a  great  measure,  within  the  power  of  the 
master  himself.  I  have  foimd  them,  nevertheless,  divided  into  the 
accustomed  classes,  and  distributed  in  scanty  groups  on  the  school- 
room floor,  each  under  the  guidance  of  its  Lilliputian  teacher, 
whilst  the  master,  who  might  readily  have  done  all  the  work  him* 
self,  has  paced  the  vacant  area,  satisfied  that  in  carrying  out  t/te 
system,  as  he  calls  it,  his  duties  are  fully  discharged,  and  prompt, 
if  the  results  be  complained  of,  to  transfer  the  responsibility  to  his 
monitors  and  to  the  system.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  master  has 
the  courage  to  venture  upon  any  adaptation,  however  obvious,  of 
the  system  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
apply  it;  and  he  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  that  the  teaching 
of  the  children  of  his  school  by  the  aid  of  other  children  is  an 
expedient  which  he  is  justified  in  using,  only  in  so  far  as  he  is 
unable  to  teach  them  himself.'*' 

The  amount  realized  from  the  fees  of  the  children  who  compose 
the  large  schools  of  manu&cturing  districts  being  considerable, 
and  the  subscriptions  for  their  support  comparatively  large,  a 
higher  remuneration  is  provided  for  the  teachers  *  here,  therefore^ 
the  best  masters  are  usually  to  be  found. 

In  carrying  into  operation  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  a 
school  of  this  class,  the  skilful  master  wields  the  power  given  him 
by  the  sympathy  of  numbers  with  obvious  success,  and  they  are 
among  its  most  prominent  features,  those  from  which  its  patrons 
and  friends  take  much  of  their  impression  of  its  efficiency.  The 
children  obey  the  word  of  command  with  promptitude,f  they  stand 
and  sit  down  simultaneously,  march  and  counter-march,  respond 
and  sing,  and  are  dismissed  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity. 

Any  inquiry  made  by  visitors  or  the  committee  of  management 
into  the  character  of  their  instruction,  is  usually  limited  to  tne  first 


*  A  euriooi  illttitration  of  thii  fact  wai  presented  to  me  by  the  examination  of 
one  of  the  traininp<oUe^  HnTinff  requested  to  be  informed  what  arrangonentn 
should  be  made  for  the  mstruction  of  a  school  of  50  duldren  in  an  agricultural  dia* 
trict,  among  many  answers  of  a  similar  character  I  received  the  following : — **  Thn 


trammels  of  the  sjritem— would  have  taught  all  the  50  children  very  easily  himself; 
or,  with  the  occasional  assistance  perhaps  of  one  or  two  elder  scholars. 

t  I  have  visited  schools  in  which  a  system  of  signals,  communicated  by  the  aid 
of  a  semaphore  fixed  to  the  master*s  desk,  was  substituted  for  the  word  of  ciMn«> 
mand.  The  precision  with  which  the  boys  interpreted  and  ob^red  the  intmctioaa 
thns  telegraphed  to  them  was  an  interesting  speetade.  Any  person  who  night 
have  been  indnced  from  it  to  form  a  lavoormble  opiiOoii  of  the  effioMey  of  tha  in* 
•tniction,  would  hare  been,  I  fear,  in  error. 
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dasB.  This  class  has  probably  received  much  of  the  individual 
attention  of  the  master ;  dull  and  uninstructed  children  are^  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case^  carefully  eliminated  from  it ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  some  of  the  children  have  received  the  superior  in- 
struction of  which  they  are  to  afford  the  evidence^  in  schools  where 
the  old  and  more  individual  method  of  instruction  is  adopted. 

The  examination^  perhaps,  turns  upon  subjects  with  which  the 
auditors  are  least  conversant — questions  of  etymology  or  operations 
of  mental  arithmetic,  which  are  wonderful  only  as  long  as  the 
short  methods  used  in  performing  them  are  unknown ;  and  they 
go  away  with  the  impression  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
receiving  a  better  education  than  they  did  themselves. 

To  the  Inspector  this  school  presents  a  different  aspect.  He 
goes  from  class  to  class,  from  the  lowest ;  patiently  examining  into 
the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  simpler  elements  of  Christianity,  and  he 
finds  an  amount  of  ignorance  of  which  his  examination  of  the  first 
class  would  have  afforded  him  no  indication^  and  with  which  nothing 
that  is  going  on  around  him  is  obviously  able  to  grapple.  He  does 
not  attribute  this  ignorance  to  the  master,  whose  zeal  and  energy 
are,  perhaps,  apparent,  and  whose  skill  as  a  teacher  he  cannot  but 
acknowledge.  He  sees  the  obvious  explanation  of  it  in  the  vast 
mass  of  ignorant  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  youthful 
character  of  the  teachers  to  whom  he  is  obliged  to  delegate  their 
instruction.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  school  he  finds  no 
other  satisfaction  than  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  reflection 
that  the  order  of  the  school  instruction  and  its  discipline  are  not 
without  a  favourable  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  characters 
of  the  children ;  and  that  the  impression  produced  by  a  regular 
attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  religion,  the  sanction  of  the  cler- 
gyman's supervision,  and  the  weight  of  his  occasional  instructions 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Labouring  Classes  avail  themselves  of  the 

Means  of  Instruction  offered  to  them, 

94  schools,  in  which  I  found  6351  children  present,  were  erected 
to  contain  11,147  children,  and  to  benefit  an  aggregate  population 
of  247,199.  It  thus  appears  that  the  school-rooms  are  but  little 
more  than  one-half,  or,  accurately,  four-sevenths,  full,  and  that  of 
the  population  for  whose  advantage  they  were  erected,  1  in  39  only 
is  under  instruction  in  them.* 


*  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  proportion  of  the  populatioQ  under  daily  instruc- 
tion wai— • 

In  the  year  1834    •         •      lin3-6 
In  the  Canton  of  Zurich  •      1  in  5 
In  Prusiia     •         •         •      1  in  6 
In  Denmark*        •        •     1  in  7 


In  Bavaria  • 

• 

• 

linS 

In  Holland  • 

• 

• 

1  in  8-3 

In  Scotland  • 

• 

• 

linll 

In  France     • 

• 

• 

1  in  13*3 

2  h 
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A  cordial  co-operation  of  the  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children  is  not  more  important  to  ensure  their  attendance,  than 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  invaluable  resource  of  home  influences 
operating  in  favour  of  the  business  of  the  school.  The  ezteut  to 
which  it  is  now  wanting  may  be  judged  of  from  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  who  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of 
instruction  ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  amongst  the  arguments  used 
to  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  saving  they 
will  effect  in  the  cost  of  their  clothes*  by  their  being  prevented 
from  playing  about  the  streets,  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powernil. 

It  is  tb  the  influence  of  a  public  opinion  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Scotland  in  favour  of  education,  the  fruits  of  the  parochial 
system  so  long  in  operation  there,  that  are  to  be  attributed  the  desire 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  readily  awakened  emulation^ 
and  the  vivacity  under  instruction,  so  apparent  in  the  Scotchschools ; 
not  less  than  the  more  enlightened  zeal,  the  greater  general -ability, 
and  the  higher  social  position  of  the  teachers. 

If  in  that  country  education  be  a  thing  which  exercises  an  ob- 
vious and  tangible  influence  upon  great  masses  of  the  labouring 
comnmnity,  if  its  agency  be  apparent  in  the  formation  of  the 
national  character,  and  an  important  element  in  the  public  welfare 
— ^results  unknown  to  its  history  with  us — the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
in  that  mutual  and  necessary  relation  which  exists  between  the 
operation  of  a  good  system  of  education  and  the  active  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  it 

I  have  every  where  found  the  indiflerence  of  parents  alleged  as 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  schools,  and  I  confess  that  in 
too  many  instances  that  indifference  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
some  degree  justified  by  the  character  of  the  instruction  offered  to 
their  children.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  fouud  a  school 
successful — ^giving  evidence  of  a  just  estinoation  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation in  a  more  regular  attendance  of  the  children,  continued  to 
a  more  advanced  age — ^there  a  reason  has  been  apparent  in  tiie 
real,  or  the  presumed  superiority  of  the  instruction  offered;  I 
say  presumed,  for  in  some  cases  I  have  found  an  impression  of  the 
superiority  of  a  school  produced  by  a  higher  fee  for  admission, 
extrinsic  to  the  merits  of  the  instruction  received  in  it.  Whether 
this  presumption  be  founded  in  reality  or  not,  that  the  poor  are  ac- 
customed to  act  upon  it,  is  evidence  that  a  good  education  is  ap- 
preciated  by  them,  and  that  if  what  they  believe  to  be  such,  were 
more  generally  offered  to  them,  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
it,  for  the  instruction  of  their  children^  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
now  do,  and  contribute  more  liberally  to  its  support 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  sympathies  of  the  poor  themselves, 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  may  rest  with  more  confidence 
than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  and  that  if  the  existing  system  has 
failed  of  its  results,  it  is,  among  ether  reasons,  that  the  opinions 
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and  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit)  have 
been  so  uttfe  consulted  in  it.  Until  an  opinion  of  the  labouring  poor 
shall  be  thus  formed  favourable  to  the  education  offered  to  their 
children^  although  school-houses  be  built  at  the  public  expense  and 
masters  maintained^  neith^  will  any  adequate  proportion  of  the 
population  be  brought^  I  fear>  under  the  means  of  instruction^  nor 
wiU  the  great  objects^  which>  under  the  blessing  of  God^  it  is  oal<- 
culated  to  produce^  be  effected  in  respect  to  those  who  are. 

The  fact  that  the  labouring  classes  appreeiate  a  really  good 
education,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain 
it  for  their  children,  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  their  iViends ;  I  havoj  therefore,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  submit  to  your  Lordships  the  following  examples,  selected 
from  many  which  ha?e  been  brought  under  my  notice,  of  that  fact. 

In  respect  to  30  out  of  37  masters  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  up  to  February,  1844^ 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  children  in  daily  at- 
tendance on  their  schools  had  increased  from  1110  to  2173, 
and  those  on  the  books  from  1428  to  2469,  in  an  average  period 
of  13^  months.  So  far  had  the  improved  methods  of  instruction 
introduced  by  these  young  men  been  appreciated  by  the  poor. 

The  Cheadle  School — ^At  the  Christmas  preceding  my  inspection 
(which  took  place  in  July)  there  were  62  boys  on  the  books  of  this 
school.  A  new  master  was  then  appointed,  the  system  changed, 
the  standard  of  instruction  raised  from  mere  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  to  a  course  including  geography,  English  grammar, 
etymology,  history  of  England,  vocal  music,  and  linear  drawing; 
the  result  was  that,  at  the  period  of  my  inspection  (within  six 
months)  the  number  had  doubled. 

Stone  Christchurch  Boys^  iSeibo/.— Nine  months  before  the  period 
of  my  inspection  this  was  a  puny  spiritless  school,  attended  by 
about  20  children*  The  dergjonan,  finding  himself  unable  to 
support  it^  then  determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  by  placing 
it  uuder  the  care  of  a  superior  master,  and  raising  the  ttandara 
of  instruction.  By  tile  assistance  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman^ 
well  known  for  his  enlightened  seal  in  the  cause  of  education,  he 
was  enabled  to  guarantee  a  salary  of  75/.  to  such  a  master.  The 
result  has  been  that,  at  the  period  of  my  inspection  the  numbers  had 
tripled,  and  that  they  have  now  increased  sixfold,  128  boys  being  at 
this  time  assembled  in  the  school. 

The  School  of  St.  Mary's,  Sheffield. — In  no  school  which  I  have 
visited,  is  the  standard  of  instruction  higher  than  in  this.  220 
children  learn  geography,  140,  history  of  England,  140,  vocal 
music  by  note.  The  boys  of  the  first  class  are  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  medianics ;  they  solve  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
connected  with  the  steam-engine,  with  a  thorough  intelligence  of 
them ;  and  some  of  them  have  advanced  in  Algebra,  as  far  as  qua- 
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dralic  equations.  I  have  visited  no  great  school  conducted  on  the 
monitorial  system^  in  which  the  results  obtained  on  that  system  have 
appeared^  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 

Now^  that  the  true  character  of  this  school  is  Icnown  to  the 
labouring  classes  ^of  Sheffield,  and  appreciated  by  them,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  from  the  fact  that  698  of  their  children  resort  to  it, 
and  tnat  they  pay  by  their  hands,  under  the  form  of  school-fees, 
&c.,  180/.  annuaUy  towards  its  support ;  the  annual  cost  of  the 
education  of  these  698  children  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's 
not  exceeding  100/.* 

The  schools  at  Sheepshed,  Dunchurch,  Wirksworth,  Sandbach, 
Siddington,  Nantwich,  Lichfield  (St.  Mary's),  Derby  (Trinity), 
Handsworth  (St.  Jameses),  Birmingham  (St.  Matthew's,  St.  Luke's, 
and  Bishop  Ryder's),  Northampton  (All  Saints'  girls'  school), 
Leicester  (Christ-church),  Thurstonland,  Ollerton,  and  Worksop, 
offer  examples  scarcely  less  instructive  than  those  which  I  have 
before  enumerated  of  the  value  which  the  labouring  classes  attach 
to  a  good  education,  and  the  just  estimate  they  are  accustomed  to 
form  in  respect  to  it.  Examples  tending,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
show  the  little  value  which  they  attach  to  instruction  of  an  inferior 
character  offered  to  their  children,  are  scarcely  less  numerous. 

In  respect  to  one  of  these  I  find  recorded  the  following  note  in 
my  diary: — ''This  school  started  with  great  pretensions  and  a 
high  fee,  and  the  poor,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  education 
was  good,  sent  their  children  in  great  numbers;  the  school  was 
crowded.  They  have  found  out  its  real  merits,  and  the  numbers 
have  gradually  fallen  off.  The  standard  of  instruction  is  low,  but 
little  is  taught,  and  that  little  (as  is  then  generally  the  case)  ill. 
Only  three  boys  in  the  school  could  read  a  verse  from  the  Acts 
fluently.  The  master  is  tolerably  well  informed  and  generally 
intelligent,  but  has  obviously  never  made  the  art  of  teaching  his 
study.  Tiie  discipline  is  miserable,  the  school  noisy  and  disorderly, 
the  children  listless  and  inattentive." 

In  respect  to  another  school,  where  I  found  a  few  miserable 
children  assembled  on  the  floor  of  a  substantial  and  capacious 
school-room,  built  with  a  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  a 
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vast  manuracturing  population^  I  have  the   following  record  :— 

"The  master  of  this  school  was  formerly  a  chorister  in 

Cathedral.  In  respect  to  all  other  than  musical  knowledge  he  is 
self'^taught ;  he  has  obviously  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  does  not  appear  to  possess  one  single  qualification  of  a  school- 
master. He  nils  the  offices  of  clerk  in  the  church  and  leader  of  the 
choir^  and  his  qualifications  for  these  offices  have  confessedly  been 
the  principal  considerations  in  his  appointment.  I  found  the 
school  in  a  deplorable  state — ^neglected,  spiritless^  oppressed  by 
poverty,  and  as  a  result,  utterly  inefficient  for  all  the  really  valuable 
pumoses  of  education.** 

iliis  school  is  offisred  to  a  population  of  6000  operatives  earning 
high  wages,  engaged  in  a  branch  of  manufacture  possessing  a 
scientific  character^  and  requiring  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and 
skill.  The  characteristics  of  this  population  are  remarkable;  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  not  two-thirds  of  them  (above  the  age  of 
six  years)  claim  to  be  able  to  read,  and  in  some  localities  not 
one-half.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  clergyman  that  one-half  of  them 
make  no  religious  profession  whatever.  Amongst  those  who  do, 
religion  assumes  vanous  forms  of  fanatical  worship,  some  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  district.  Its  political  character  has  been 
developed  by  frequent  and  formidable  outl3reaks  and  niunerous  state 
prosecutions. 

It  is  not,  let  us  be  assured,  without  regret  that  the  poor  forsake 
the  Church,  rendered  sacred  to  them  by  so  many  cherished  associa- 
tions ;  or  that  they  seek  the  instruction  of  teachers,  unauthorized 
indeed,  but  between  whose  minds  and  their  own,  a  neglected 
education  interposes  no  insuperable  barrier. 

To  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  their 
vocabulary,  and  their  power  of  collecting  ideas  under  forms  of 
expression  not  of  a  colloquial  character,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
public  instructions  of  the  Church  too  frequently  surpass  their 
comprehension.  To  compare  with  ours  their  power  of  collecting 
from  the  words  of  an  elaborate  sentence  the  idea  conveyed  in  it,  or 
of  following  out  to  the  development  of  a  hidden  truth,  the  train 
of  induction  which  leads  to  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  reflect  how  much 
of  the  education  of  our  own  minds  has  resulted  from  the  repetition 
of  such  efforts,  and  how  little  of  theirs. 

I  have,  therefore,  thought  the  expedience  of  raising  the  standard 
of  secular  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  to  be  in  no  other 
respect  more  obvious,  than  for  the  accoxpplishment  of  those  great 
purposes  of  religious  instruction  which  are  the  legitimate  function 
of  the  Church,  and  which  she  undertakes  not  only  in  the  infancy  and 
childhood,  but  through  the  whole  lives  of  those  in  communion 
with  her. 
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Means  of  Raising  the  existing  Standard  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs — on  the  one 
hand  to  induce  the  poof  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion more  cordially  and  more  generally,  and  on  the  other  to 
enhance  the  results  directly  attainsuble  from  it — ^I  have  found  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  to  rest  mainly  upon  the  formation 
of  a  more  efficient  body  of  teachers^  and  upon  the  introduction  of 
such  modifications  into  the  monitorial  system  as  may  remedy  the 
evils  attendant  upon  it. 

The  teachers  usually  employed  in  elementary  schools  are  the 
monitors  and  pupil-teachers^  and  the  masters  and  mistresses. 
With  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  elementary 
education  it  isj  therefore^  most  expedient — 

1st.  To  create,  and,  if  possible^  to  keep  employed  in  our  schools^ 
monitors  and  pupil-teachers  better  instructed,  more  skilful  and 
xealouB  in  imparting  instruction,  willing  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  it,  and  of  maturer  years.* 

2Qdly.  To  provide  more  effectual  means  than  at  present  exist 
for  the  regular  supply  of  masters  and  mistresses  possessed  of  those 
qualifications  of  character^  that  acquired  knowledge,  and  that  prac- 
tical skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  which  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  elementary  instructor. 

The  instruction  of  children  by  children  would  seem  to  be  the 
lowest  class  of  instruction  they  can  receive,  and  the  only  valid 
ground  for  the  adoption  of  the  monitorial  system  its  economy 
— the  necessity,  in  short,  of  that  individual  instruction  in  respect 
to  certain  elements  of  knowledge  which  the  resources  of  schools 
are  inadequate  to  provide  by  the  agency  of  adult  teachers.  It  is 
chiefly  in  respect  to  reading  that  this  more  individual  instruction 
is  requisite:  the  experience  of  the  best  schools. shows  (what  is 
indeed  evident  in  itself)  that  religious  knowledge,  language, 
mental  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  &c.|  which  are  properly 
subjects  of  oral  instruction— not  less  than  writing  from  copy  and 
dictation,  and  slate  arithmetic— « may  be  taught  by  a  properly 
instructed  teacher  to  large  groups  of  children  at  once. 

The  business  of  a  school  thus  admits  of  being  classed  under  the 
three  heads:  1.  Reading;  2.  Oral  instruction;  3.  Writing,  Slate- 
arithmetic,  &c. ;  and  suggests  a  triple  division  of  the  children, 
corresponding  to  the  three  hours  allotted  to  morning  and  afternoon 
*^~~-^~ —  —  -  — ^-^-  — ^^  — ^— ■  _■ .  ^ 

*  It  will  be  boroe  io  mind  that  the  monitors  are,  under  the  esiating  lysteoii  for 
the  moat  part,  unwUling  aifenta  in  the  buaineti  of  inttruction ;  that  they  objvct, 
themselves  not  less  than  their  parents,  to  constant  employment  in  it,  and  can  only  be 
tempted  to  enter  into  it  with  spirit  by  fees  or  rewards,  to  the  payment  of-  which  the 
resources  of  the  g^reat  majority  of  schools  are  unequal.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that 
to  the  mechanical  impulse  of  instructions  received  under  such  drcumstances  as 
these,  the  poor  child  owes  the  chief  elements  of  any  knowledge  which  it  has  the 
oppoitonity  to  acquiie. 
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instruction ;  each  division  being  broken  up^  in  its  turn^  for  an  hour^ 
OB  the  floor  of  the  school-room^  into  subdivisions  for  monitorial 
instruction^  passing  in  its  turn  under  the  oral  instruction  of  the 
master  or  pupil-teacher  in  the  gallery,  and  in  its  turn  taking  its 
place  at  the  desks^  for  practice  in  writing  and  slate-arithmetic. 
The  advantages  which  it  offers^  are  an  emancipation  of  the  children 
from  the  dull  and  monotonous  impression  of  the  monitors  during 
two-thirds  of  their  school  hours;  their  distribution  in  much  smaller 

irroups-when  under  monitorial  instruction  ;  the  introduction  of  the 
abour  of  the  master  in  the  actual  teaching  of  the  children  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  school  course^  the  bringing  of  each  child 
daily  under  its  influence;  and  the  introduction  of  oral  instruction 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  business  of  every  day. 

Having  been  requested  by  the  managers  of  a  large  school  in  a 
country-town  possessing  ample  resources  for  the  realization  of  an 
eflScient  system  of  instruction^  to  make  such  suggestions  as  I 
might  think  expedient  for  its  iroprovement«  I  addressed  to  them  a 
letter  containing  the  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  plan  which  I 
have  here  stated  in  general  terms.  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
annex  this  letter  to  my  Report.     {See  Appendix  A.) 

Oral  instruction  is  especially  an  agency  by  which  an  uninstructed 
child  may  be  taught  to  think  and  reason.  Whilst  it  is  the  most 
directs  it  is  probably  the  most  effectual  n^eans  of  imparting  to 
it  that  definite  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  master  may  happen 
himself  to  possess.  By  a  most  useful  re-action  it  becomes  to  him 
moreover  a  continual  process  of  self-instruction,  exercising  his 
faculties  of  reasoning  and  his  powers  of  exposition,  prompting  him 
to  study  the  minds  of  his  scholars,  and  encouraging  him  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge.  With  this  form  of  instruction 
it  is,  however,  most  important  that  the  use  of  books  should  be 
combined.  The  child  must  be  made  a  student.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  be  imparted  to  it,  if  a  process 
of  ^^^-instruction  be  not  induced. 

In  the  process  of  oral  instruction  a  child  is  never  an  independent 
agent ;  he  neither  seeks  knowledge  for  himself  nor  unaided  en- 
coimters  any  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its  acquisition.  His  mind 
leans  continually  on  the  mind  of  his  teacher ;  and^  unaccustomed 
to  support  itself,  if  some  other  state  be  not  made  to  alternate  with 
this,  it  goes  with  difficulty  alone.  A  child  thus  taught  may  leave 
school  with  attainments  positively  £reat  in  amount,  but  without 
the  desire  to  add  to  them  or  to  apply  them.  It  is  in  the  well- 
balanced  union  of  the  two  methods  of  oral  instruction  by  the 
master  and  self-instruction  by  the  child,  the  former  being  pursued 
in  the  school  and  the  latter  prescribed  by  the  master  but  pursued 
during  the  child's  leisure  hours  at  home,  that  the  secret  of  elemen- 
tary education  appears  to  consist. 
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To  this  union,  the  first  requisite  is  a  system  of  school-books 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  and  extending 
from  its  lowest  elements  to  the  highest;  and  I  know  of  no  labour 
offering  results  of  so  much  value  to  the  cause  of  education,  as  the 
mature  consideration  of  such  a  series. 

If  each  child  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  books  necessary 
to  its  instruction,  and  carried  them  home  with  it  daily,  the  master 
would  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  ,the  child*s  labours  in  the 
evening  in  aid  of  those  of  the  school.  A  process  of  self-instruction 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  commenced  from  an  early 
period,  the  child  early  familiarized  with  the  use  of  books,  and  a 
state  of  mind  induced — foreign  to  the  routine  employment  of  a 
National  school  on  the  existing  system — ^in  which  the  mind  seeks 
for  itself  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  encounters  the  difficulties 
opposed  to  its  acquisition,  unaided. 

A  stranger  acquainted  with  the  elementary  schools  in  Scotland 
or  on  the  continent,  who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  one  of  our  own 
National  schools  disperse  in  the  evening  or  assemble  in  the 
morning,  would  miss  with  surprise  the  accustomed  satchel  slung  over 
each  boy*s  shoulder,  or  little  pile  of  books  clasped  by  a  strap 
under  his  arm.  And  if  he  carried  his  thoughts  to  the  cottage 
fireside  and  reflected  that  the  long  winter-evening  was  left  without 
any  resource  for  the  child's  instruction,  with  no  facility  for  reviewing 
what  it  had  been  taught  during  the  day,  or  preparing  for  the 
instruction  it  was  to  receive  on  the  morrow,  he  would  deprecate  the 
rejection  of  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  useful  expedients 
for  the  child's  education,  and  he  would  lament  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  inmates  of  the  cottage  the  loss  of  that  humanizing  influence 
which  the  presence  of  a  child  occupied  in  the  task  of  self-instruc- 
tion, and  the  very  books  on  the  cottage  shelf,  are  calculated  to  exert. 

The  employment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  teaching  the  children 
to  read)  either  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  volume  itself,  or  under  the 
form  of  extracts  is  almost  universal.  Of  103  schools  from  which  I 
have  returns  on  this  subject,  I  find  that  no  other  books  whatever 
are  used  in  69;  and  that  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder, it  is  only  in  the  lowest  classes  that  other  books  are 
employed. 

The  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  published  under 
the  form  of  tracts  at  a  price  lower  than  that  of  any  other  books 
which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  reading- books  for  the 
younger  children,  and  as  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  is,  under 
any  circumstances,  necessary  for  the  Scriptural  instruction  of  the 
upper  classes,  it  is  made  to  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  a 
*  Reader.'* 

*  Whilst  a  N«w  Tettamcnt,  weU  printed  and  tobstantially  bounds  can  be  purcbated 
from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chriitian  Knowledge  for  lixpence,  their  *  Fourth 
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Having  mjrself  examined  some  thousands  of  children  ivhose 
entire  Scriptural  instruction  is  comprised  in  thus  learning  to  read 
(mechanically)  from  the  Scriptures,  I  can  state  as  the  result 
of  my  experience  that  the  entire  school  occupation  of  a  child 
continued  for  years  may  have  been  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  yet  no  elementary  Scriptural  truths  hare  been  stored  up  in  its 
mind ;  and  the  child  be  found  as  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
subject-matter  of  their  simplest  narrative  portions  as  with  their 
fundamental  doctrines.  Nevertheless  the  power  to  read  them 
fluently  may  have  been  acquired,  together  with  a  prompt  recog- 
nition of  their  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  and  an  abundeuit 
familiarity  with  their  language — ^a  familiarity  which,  whilst  it  is 
made  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  of  instruction,  tends,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  exclude  from  die  child's  mind  a  due  sense  of  their 
authority,  to  obliterate  the  perception  of  those  sanctions  under 
which  they  have  been  given,  and  to  diminish  that  awe  with  which 
it  is  not  less  natural  than  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
received.* 

Lending  libraries  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  29 
of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  being  one- fourth  of  the  whole 
number.  The  average  number  of  books  in  the  catalogue  of  each 
such  library  is  214,  and  the  average  number  of  books  issued 
during  the  last  six  months  to  each  of  the  children  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  established  is  2^-.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  books  taken  out  by  the  children  are  always  read  by  them,  still 
less  that  they  have  been  read  to  any  useful  purpose. 

Having  myself  taken  part  for  many  years  in  the  management  of 
a  large  lending  library  and  made  many  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I 
can  state  as  the  result  of  these  that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find 
a  child  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book  which  has  been  for  some  weeks  probably  in  its  possession. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  minds  of  these  poor  children  no  link  hcis 
established  itself  between  the  mechanical  power  to  read  and  any 
pleasurable  emotion  derivable  from  it. 

The  secret  of  this  pleasure  it  is  the  business  of  the  master  to 
impart  to  them.     By  a  judicious  selection  of  the  books  of  his 

Reader,'  of  the  iBme  size  and  limilarly  boand,  coeti  eighfeen-pence.  This  disparity 
is  acooanted  for  by  the  fact  that,  by  a  bye-law,  the  Society  is  forbidden  to  make  in 
respect  to  books  of  secular  instruction  that  reduction  upon  the  cost  price  which  it  is 
accnstomed  to  make  in  respect  to  the  Soriptiires  and  other  books  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. From  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of  schools,  I  feel  assured 
that  so  long  as  it  continues  to  exist,  little  progpren  will  be  made  in  introducing  the 
use  of  other  books  than  the  Scriptures  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

*  In  the  excellent  school  at  Cheadle  I  found  a  selection  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  instructiTe  of  the  traet$  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in 
use  as '  Readers'. 

They  may  be  obtained,  bound  in  small  yolnmes,  from  the  Society  at  an  exceed- 
ingly cheap  rate,  and  taking  into  mv  view  the  existing  state  of  the  finances  of 
schools,  I  cannot  but  think  this  the  best  practicable  expedient  for  rwnedying  in 
some  degree  the  evth 
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lending-library,  and  by  frequent  reference  in  his  oral  instruction  to 
information  of  an  interesting  character  contained  in  them^  he  may 
80  incorporate  the  lending-library  in  the  system  of  his  school  as 
that  the  habit  of  reading  may  imperceptibly  pass  upon  his 
scholars,  and  half  his  labour  be  achieved  by  a  process  of  self- 
instru;;tion.  The  child  who  has  once  really  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
reading  becomes  a  reader  for  life. 

The  Political  Character  of  Districts  remarkable  for  the  neglect  of 

Elementary  Education. 

That  is  an  instructive  comparison  which  places  the  records  of 
popular  commotion  side  by  side  with  the  statistics  of  education. 
From  the  Returns  made  to  the  Chester  Diocesan  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,* it  appears  that  in  the  deanery  of  Manchester,  containing 
a  population  of  more  than  half  a  minion^  one  individual  ordy  out 
of  fifty  four  is  under  daily  instruction,  the  extent  to  which  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  carried  in  this  district  being  one-ninth  only 
of  that  which  would  seem  to  be  consistent  with  a  healthy  moral 
condition  of  society. 

In  the  deanery  of  Wi^an  the  number  under  daily  instruction  is 
1  in  34 ;  in  Blackburn  I  in  38 ;  in  Chorley  1  in  3'i ;  in  Maccles- 
field I  in  40 ;  in  Bolton  1  in  55. 

The  names  of  these  placet  will  all  be  familiar  to  those  persons 
who  bear  in  their  recollection  the  popular  outbreaks  of  the  year 
1841.  In  no  other  portions  of  the  diocese  of  Chester  are  the 
statistics  of  education  so  low  as  in  the  places  I  have  enumerated ; 
but  in  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Lidifield,  the  Potteries  present 
a  yet  more  lamentable  example  of  the  neglect  of  education!  aiKl 
of  the  evils  which  seem  everywhere  to  attend  upon  it. 

The  elementary  instruction  offered  to  the  people  is  probably 
worse  there  than  in  any  other  district,  and  tlie  statistics  of  edu- 
cation lower ;  and  it  is  a  district  not  less  remarkable  for  the  wild 
forms  of  religious  belief  than  for  the  infidelity  prevalent  in  it^  and 
the  madness  of  its  political  combinations. 

General  Summary. 

In  the  preceding  Report  of  the  inspection  of  176  schools  in  the 
midland  districts,!  have  stated  as  the  result  of  that  inspection — 

That  1  in  39  of  the  population  for  whose  benefit  the  schools 
were  provided  avail  themselves  of  them. 

That  the  school-rooms  are  a  little  more  than  one-half  full.^ 

That  by  the  system  adopted  in  these  schools  the  intervention  of 


•  8m  th«  'Report  oftbtGliMter  DiocMan  Boud  for  1842,'  And  the  ^Report  on  the 
Cbeiter  DioooeiA  Traiiiiiig  CoUege  to  tlie  Committie  of  Coondl  oa  KducAtiou/ 
f  See  AppeocUx  B. 

I  Accurately  four»MveDthi  fuU. 
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the  master  in  the  instruction  of  any  individual  child  is  only  occa- 
sional and  incidental. 

That  the  children  are  actually  under  the  instruction  of  other 
chiidrai  whose  average  age  does  not  exceed  1 1  years. 

That  ihe  children  so  employed  in  instructing  the  rest^  are  con- 
tinually changed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  parents^  who  are  in 
many  cases  unwilling  that  their  children  should  be  employed  in 
teaching  the  children  of  others  5  a  feeling  which  is  reciprocated  by 
the  parents  of  the  children  taught,  who  are  unwilling  that  their 
children  should  be  Instructed  by  the  children  of  their  neighbours. 

That  these  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  unwilling  agents  in 
the  bumness  of  instruction ;  that  they  object,  not  less  than  their 
parents,  to  constant  employment  in  it,  and  can  only  be  tempted 
to  enter  into  it  with  spirit  by  fees  as  rewards,  to  the  payment  of 
which  the  resources  of  the  great  majority  of  schools  are  unequal. 

That  little  independent  exercise  of  intelligence  in  the  process  of 
instruction  being  to  be  expected  from  such  youthful  teachers,  to 
adapt  it  to  their  use,  it  is  rendered  to  the  utmost  practicable 
degree  mechanical. 

That  out  of  the  11,782  children  contained  in  the  schools  in- 
spected in  the  midland  district,  the  knowledge  of  5805  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  monosyllables,  and 
that  202d  only  can  read  the  Scriptures  with  ease  and  correctness, 
being  1  in  every  5,  or,  more  nearly,  5  in  27* 

That,  on  a  probable  calculation,  out  of  every  100  children  who 
leave  these  schools  annually,  75  are  unable  to  read  the  Word  of 
God  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  24  of  these  know  only  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  monosyllables  ;*  that  50  of  them  have 
received  no  instruction  whatever  in  penmanship,  and  80  have  not 
advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  compound  rules. 

That  the  employment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  teaching 
children  to  read,  either  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  volume  itself  or 
under  the  form  of  extracts,  is  almost  universal. 

That  there  ii  exceedingly  needed  a  system  of  elementary 
school-books,  and  particularly  of  Readers,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  elementary  education  ;  but  that  such  books  would  not  be 
generally  used  in  Isattonal  schools  unless  they  could  be  supplied 
at  a  cost  greatly  less  than  that  at  which  such  books  are  now  sold. 
i---'^  III  I  -  - 

*  It  19  probable,  neyertheless,  indeed  certain,  that  lome  of  these  children  bo  to 
other  schools,  to  that  this  estimate  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  accurate  measure  or  the 
■tate  of  ignoraoea  in  whidi  they  ate  absorbed  into  the  labouring  population.  On 
the  other  band,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  calculatioD  on  whioh  the  estimate  is 
founded  supposes  all  the  beat  educated  children  to  leave  Jint.  It  assumes,  for 
instance,  that  among  the  7854  diildren  who  leave  annually  there  are  included  all 
the  6484  whom  I  found  in  the  schools  capable  of  reading  more  than  lettan  and* 
numoajrllabUs  |  them  who  leave  ignoraBt  sc  tbwe  Ikst  olsmeBts  of  kaowledge  being 
tnppoied  to  b»  littttad  to  th«  mnaiiider.  The  on*  eivor  may  peibapa  \m  fairly 
taken  to  balance  the  other. 
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That  in  teaching  children  to  read,  very  little  attention  is  paid 
to  their  instruction  in  the  subject-matter  of  that  which  is  react. 

That  the  children  exhibit  remarkable  ignorance  as  to  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  of  those  political  relations  which  bind 
together  the  frame-work  of  society,  and  that  little  pains,  is  taken 
to  impress  them  with  sentiments  of  loyal  affection  to  the  Sove- 
reign, or  of  patriotism. 

That  the  indifference  of  parents  is  everywhere  alleged  as  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  schools. 

That  their  opinions  and  prejudices  have  not  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  education  offered  to  their  children. 

That  the  labouring  classes  appreciate  a  really  good  education, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it  for  their  children.  * 

That  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  elementary  education  rest, 
therefore^  mainly  on  the  gradual  formation  of  a  more  efficient 
body  of  teachers. 

1  hat  the  foundation  of  free  exhibitions  in  National  schools,  and 
in  training-colleges,  is  an  obvious  means  of  furthering  this  object. 

That  the  resources  of  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  inadequate 
to  their  efficient  maintenance. 

That  in  respect  to  the  only  schools  of  the  midland  districts  (30 
in  number),  of  which  the  official  returns  include  a  full  statement 
of  the  treasurer's  account,  it  appears  that  the  annual  expenditure 
exceeds  the  income  by  a  sum  which  averages  21Z.  8s.  for  each 
school. 

That  the  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  schools  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  the  limited  resources  of  the  clergy. 

That  the  contributions  of  the  laity  to  the  support  of  schools  are 
not  in  a  just  proportion  to  those  of  the  clergy. 

That  the  average  stipend  of  a  schoolmaster  does  not  exceed 
52/.,  and  of  a  schoolmistress  29Z. 

That  with  resources  for  the  support  of  his  family  so  meagre 
and  so  hardly  earned  in  the  time  of  his  health  and  strength,  the 
schoolmaster  is  left  without  any  adequate  provision  for  sickness 
and  old  age ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  his 
services  are  sometimes  retained  under  circumstances  which  render 
them  not  less  burdensome  to  himself  than  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  I  am  desirous  to  convey  to  your 
Lordships  the  expression  of  those  feelings  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  by  the  review  of  it. 

I  cannot  but  regard  with  sentiments  of  great  diffidence  and  much 
self-distrust  any  opinions  which  I  may  have  formed  on  questions 
the  issues  of  which  are  so  momentous  as  those  to  which  it  refers. 

*  "  The  poor,  no  len  than  the  rich,  ean  now  eitimate  the  vftlue  of  a  tound  edis* 
cation,  and  axe  found  ready  to  pav  for  it.  All  experience  tends  to  establish  thi* 
truth.'— /?ip^  ^ the  NaUowd&ciety/cr  1844,  p.  2U 
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It  is,  however,  under  a  sense  of  that  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  office  I  have  undertaken — and  at  an  eventful  crisis — that 
I  have  brought  them  under  your  Lordships*  notice.  Of  all  the 
occupations  of  the  past  year,  that  of  reporting  to  you  the  facts 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  recording  the  impressions 
I  have  derived  from  them^  has  been  the  most  anxious  and  the 
most  oDerouSi 

Laborious  as  are  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  Inspector's  life»  I 
have  found  them  not  without  their  proper  sources  of  enjoyment  in 
the  constant  pursuit  of  a  useful  object  and  the  frequent  intercourse 
of  |[ood  men. 

1  have  personally  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which  I 
have  everywhere  been  received  by  the  clergy,  and  the  hospitalities 
they  have  so  kindly  proffered  to  me.  Wiui  many  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  form  relations  of  personal  friendship  which  will^  I  trusty' 
be  permanent ;  and  from  all  I  have  experienced  a  kind  sympathy 
in  my  labours,  and  an  active  co-operation. 

That  prejudice^  fatal  to  the  interests  of  education^  which  assigns 
to  it  the  character  of  a  privilege  annexed  to  the  social  position  of 
the  individual,  is  to  be  fotmd  lingering  less  obstinately  among  the 
clergy  than  any  other  of  the  educated  classes,  and  I  believe  the 
\'iews  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  them  in  respect  to  the 
instruction  of  the  people  to  be  at  once  liberal  and  enlightened. 
If,  in  many  instances,  I  have  not  found  their  schools  efficient  for 
the  purposes  of  a  national  system  of  education^  the  cause  I  believe^ 
generally,  to  be  that  teachers  cannot  be  procured  competent  to 
conduct  them,  and  that  funds  are  not  provided  adequate  to  their 
support. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords^ 
&c.  &c. 

Henry  Mosbley. 


Appendix  (A.) 


My  Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  propose  in  the  following  note 
to  lay  before  you  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  D 
school — premising  that  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  gives 
me  no  authority  whatever  in  such  matters  (being  simply  one  of  inquiry) 
and  that  no  other  weight  ought  to  attach  to  any  recommendation  of  mine, 
than  it  may  be  supposed  to  derive  from  the  fact  that  my  attention  is 
specially  directed  to  elementary  education. 

The  religious  instruction  in  the  school  I  believe  to  be  most  imperfect. 
The  ideas  which  children  collect  of  Christian  doctrine  or  even  of 
Scripture  history  from  the  mechanical  exercise  of  reading  from  the 
Scriptures,  or  even  from  that  desultory  instruction  which  consists  in 
examining  them  upon  the  chapter  which  may  happen  to  present  itself  for 
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the  day's  reading,  are  of  the  most  imperfect  kind ;  they  never  combint 
themselves  in  the  child's  mind  so  as  to  present  a  systeni  of  Scriptural 
truth,  no  vivid  impression  fixes  them  in  the  memory,  and  thus  disjointed 
and  n'agmentary  they  are  sooii  lost. 

I  speak,  in  this  matter,  from  the  r«mlt  ofv  many  examinations  of 
children  taught  by  this  method  with  far  more  leisure  and  eare  than  haiL 

I  fear,  been  found  practicable  in  the  D school,     t  am  convinced 

that  the  only  method  of  impressing  Scriptural  truth  on  the  minds  of  chil* 
dren  is  to  convey  it  not  iii  a  desultory  manner  and  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  a  reading-lesson,  but  as  a  whole,  under  a  systematic ybrm,  and 
directly  by  oral  instruction.  Suoh  oral  instruotion  in  Scripture  is  called 
a  Bible-lesson.  It  is  something  wholly  irrespective  of  reading,  and  may 
and  ought  to  be  given,  under  a  simple  form,  even  to  children  who 
cannot  read  at  all.  I  recommend  the  introduction  of  such  Bible-lessona 
in  the  school* 

.  •  Of  the  Catechism,  the  boys  of  the  school  appear* to  me  to  possess  no 
comprehension  whatever.  I  doubt  whether  they  attach  any  definite  idea 
to  any  single  portion  of  it.  The  Catechism  was  not,  I  conceive,  intended 
as  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  rather  as  a  digest  on 
which  such  exposition  was  to  be  founded  ;  not  as  a  course  complete  and 
sufficient  in  itself  for  the  catechetical  instruotioti  of  the  young,  but  as 
the  basis  on  which  that  complete  course  was,  as  a  superstructure,  to  be 
raised  up.  For  these  reasons  I  reoommeud  a  course  of  careful  oral  in- 
struction  by  way  of  examination)  &c.,  founded  upon  the  Catechism. 

Full  three-fourths  of  the  teaching  in  the  D and  most  other 

schools,  is  the  '*  teaching  of  reading."  I  wish  I  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  success  which,  in  your  school,  attends  this  branch  of  instruction. 
Its  efficiency  will  best  be  judged  of  by  quietly  observing  the  proceedings 
of  a  class  under  the  instructions  of  a  monitor,  such  as  are  at  present 
charged  with  this  responsible  duty  In  the  school.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  impression  derived  from  this  inspection  will  be  amply 
confirmed  upon  examination  of  the  children.  The  truth  is  that  the 
monitors  are  far  too  young,  and  that  if  they  were  older  the  classs 
intmsted  to  each  is  far  too  large  for  his  single  instruction  or  control. 
On  the  day  of  my  inspection  the  seventh  class,  consisting  of  33  children, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  two  monitors,  one  of  whom  was  nine  and  the 
other  ten  years  of  age ;  the  sixth,  of  36,  in  charge  of  two  monitors  of  nine 
and  twelve  years  of  age  respectively. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  instruction  which  a 
child  nine  years  of  age  can  give  to  a  class  of  18  other  children.  The 
obvious  indifference  of  monitor  and  class,  and  the  drowsy  condition  of 
both,  bear  testimony  to  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  it.  To  the 
success  of  the  school  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  indispensable  that  more 
efficient  monitors  should  be  obtained  and  that  a  less  number  of  children 
should  (at  the  same  time)  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  each. 

The  character  of  the  arithmetical  instruction  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
the  fact  that  11  boys  only  out  of  190  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  com- 
pound rules.  By  all  persons  experienced  in  elementary  instruction  the 
greatest  importance  is  attached  to  arithmetic  as  an  admirable  expedient 
for  awakening  the  feculties  of  intelligence  in  children  and  maturing  them, 
and  I  have  myself  found  but  little  to  be  well  done  in  any  school  where 
arithmetic  was  imperfectly  taught.    To  remedy  these  evils  the  following 
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eiq)edient8  have  presented  themselTes  to  my  mind  after  reflecting  upon 
them  Bince  I  have  been  in  D . 

Ist.  and  chiefly,  a  real  and  actiye  supervision  of  the  school. 

2nd.  A  well  considered  re-organization  of  it. 

With  a  view  to  the  re-organization,  I  would  propose  the  erection  of  a 
gall^  within  the  class-room  capable  of  containing  from  70  to  dO  boys, 
with  desks,  &c.,  on  the  plan  at  present  adopted  at  the  Westminster  school, 
and  of  which  the  details  are  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  For  the  erection  of  such  a  gallery  a  grant  may  be  obtained, 
as  detailed  in  the  enclosed  printed  farm.  Such  a  gallery  being  erected, 
I  will  suppose  the  school  to  be  formed  into  three  divisions,  containing 
on  an  average  70,  60,  60  children.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
children  are  required  to  be  placed  under  monitorial  instruction  only  whilst 
they  are  learning  to  read  and  to  spell,  I  propose,  then«  that  one  division 
only  be  thrown  upon  the  floor  of  the  school-room  for  this  purpose  at  a 
time-^one  of  the  two  divisions  being  occupied  in  the  gallery  during  that 
time,  and  the  other  seated  at  the  desks  fixed  to.  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. 

The  division  under  monitorial  instruction  is  to  be  broken  up  into  at 
least  six  divisional  each  in  charge  of  a  monitor,  and  composed  of  about  10 
children.  Ample  space  will  be  found  on  the  floor  to  separate  these  sub- 
divisions so  far  as  to  prevent  them  interrupting  each  other. 

The  following  Table  will  explain  the  arrangements  which  I  further 
propose.  It  is  very  hastily  sketched,  and  subject  of  course  to  much  re- 
consideration and  many  alterations. 

The  numbers  I.  II.  III.  refer  to  the  several  divisions. 

The  reading-lessons  I  strongly  recommend  to  be  given  from  the 
books  provided  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for 
that  purpose,  or  by  the  Irish  National  Board.  Every  boy  should  have 
a  Reader,  and  in  the  I.  and  II.  divisions,  an  Arithmetic  and  a  Bible  or 
Testament — at  any  ratCt  he  should  have  the  use  of  these,  and  be  allowed 
to  carry  them  home  with  him ;  also  in  the  I.  division  a  Geography  and 
a  History  of  England.  Excellent  and  very  cheap  arithmetics  have  been 
published  by  the  Irish  National  Society  and  by  the  Scotch  Society  of 
Schoolmasters.  I  recommend  the  last  particularly.  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  published  recently  a  History  of 
England  and  a  Geography  and  a  Grammar  all  very  cheap.    (See  p.  528.) 

This  arrangement,  which  places  fewer  children  under  each  monitor 
(vis.  10)  will,  however,  effect  nothing  ui^sa  a  superior  class  of  monitors 
be  obtained.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  six  monitors  be  selected 
from  the  oldest  of  t^e  boys  and  the  most  apt  to  teadi,  and  thkt  they 
receive  from  6d,  to  2s.*  a  week  according  to  their  teaching  skill,  if 
being  a  rule  to  place  the  best  monitors  to  teach  the  lowest  sub-divisi<Mis» 
and  to  give  every  monitor  2d.  when  a  boy  is  promoted  into  the  next 
higher  sub*division.  Each  monitorial  reading  and  spiling  lesson  of 
divisions  II.  and  III.  is  always,  it  will  be  perceived,  followed  by  a 
gallery  reading-lesson.  This  last  is,  in  fact,  to  be  an  examination  of 
the  lesson  given  by  the  monitors,  and  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  them  ; 
t^e  teaching  of  it  being  considered,  and  treated  as  their  Uuk^  for  the 
success  of  which  they  are  responsible.    All  the  sub-divisions  should  read 

the  same  lesson. 

—  -  ■  ■  ■  .....     — ^— _  ..  ■  -_^^>^— — 

*  All  the  monitors  should  begin  at  M,  per  weeky  sad  ^e  fsitsd  socordiag  te  thsir 
skill  in  teaching. 
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TIME. 

QALLRRT. 

SIDE  DESKS. 

FLOOR. 

9  to  9^ 

I.  Bible  Lesson  (pre- 
pared at  home). 

IIL  Writing  on  Slates. 

II.  Beading  (prepared 
at  home). 

9^  to  10 

I.  Beading  Lesson 
(prepared  at 
home).<* 

III.  Preparing  Bead- 
ing. 

II.  Spelling. 

10  to  10^ 

II.  Beading  Exami- 
nation. 

I.  Writing. 

IIL  Beading. 

104  to  11 

II.  Bible  Lesson  (pre- 
pared at  home). 

I.  Arithmetic. 

III.  Beading. 

11  to  11} 

III.  Beading  Exami- 
nation. 

II.  Writing. 

I.  Beading. 

lHtol2 

111.  Bible  Lesson. 

II.  Slate  Arithmetic. 

I.  Beading. 

2to2i 

I.  Catechism  and 
Scripture  History, 
and  Enfclish  Hin- 
tory  (alternate 
days). 

II.  Arithmetic  on 
Paper  (Accounts). 

III.  Beading. 

2}  to  3 

I.  Geography  and 
Object  liesson 
(alternate  days). 

II.  Writing  from 
Dictation. 

III.  Spelling. 

3to3i 

III.  Beading  Exami- 
nation. 

I.  Writing  from 
Dictation  on 
Paper  and  Com- 
position (alternate 
days). 

II.  MenUl  Arithmetic 

3ito4 

IIL  Object  Lesson. 

I.  Arithmetic. 

II.  Beading. 

4  to  4) 

II.  Beading  Lesson. 

I.  Arithmetic  on 
Paper  (Accounts) 

IIlT  Mental  Arith- 
meticf 

4}  to  5        II.  Geography.                III.  Writing  on  Slates. 

I.  Mental  Arithmetic 

To  raise  the  money  for  paying  the  monitors  I  recommend  that  the 
fee  of  the  Ist  class  be  raised  to  2d.  per  week.  This  is  reasonable  and 
according  to  custom,  since  they  are  taught  so  much  more  than  the  rest. 

Whenever  your  present  assistant  master  shall  leave  you,  I  would 
further  recommend  that  you  should  replace  him  by  a  student  from  one  of 
the  training-colleges.    In  Stanley  Grove  or  Battersea  youths  who  have 


*  This  lesson  is  supposed  to  have  reference  rather  to  a  right  intelligence  of 
the  Mulffeei-matter  of  that  which  is  read,  And  the  ability  to  express  it  in  correct  and 
intelligible  language,  than  to  mechanical  skill  in  reading.  ^ 

t  For  Mental  Arithmetic,  each  monitor  should  be  provided  with  Mr.  M'Cleod^t 
Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic^  Longman,  price  li. ;  and  for  the  higher  classes. 
with  Mr.  Tate'i  Pestaloaii's  Arithmetic  (?arher). 
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finished  the  prescribed  course  there,  but  are  not  old  enough  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility  of  schools,  are  always  to  be  obtained.  Those 
from  Battersea  are  accustomed  to  giving  gallery-lessons.  It  would  be 
necessary,  I  imagine,  to  give  10/.  more  than  your  present  salary  to 
such  a  youth. 

Looking  at  the  case  of  the  girls'  school,  I  am  astonished  to  see  that 
infants  2^  years  old  are  admitted.  As  long  as  this  arrangement  remains, 
two  mistresses  are  obviously  necessary  to  the  management  of  the  school ; 

but  surely  in  a  place  like  D it  would  be  most  expedient  and 

very  practicable  to  establish  an  infant-school :  no  schools  support  them^ 
selves  better.  One  mistress  would  then  be  sufficient  for  your  girls' 
school,  with  the  assistance  perhaps  of  a  pupil-teacher.  Your  funds 
would  thus  be  considerably  relieved,  and  none  of  the  alterations  which 
have  been  proposed  would  be  impracticable  by  reason  of  their  cost. 

A  yet  further  means  of  aiding  your  funds  would  be  the  erection  of 
a  master's  house,  for  which  Government  aid  would  probably  be  obtained. 

Curtains  (double  if  necessary)  should  be  placed  at  the  openings  which 
separate  the  class-room  from  the  school-room  to  obtain  silence  during 
the  gallery-lessons. 

Yours  truly, 

H.    MOSELBT. 

P.S.  In  respect  to  the  supervision  of  the  school,  I  would  suggest  that 
one  visitor  should  undertake  the  inspection  of  each  division.  I  think 
that  this  method,  by  which  an  individual  responsibility  would  rest 
upon  each,  in  respect  to  the  division  which  he  is  appointed  to  watch, 
would  work  better  than  a  responsibility  in  respect  to  tne  whole,  divided 
between  the  visitors.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  lessons 
in  the  Catechism  to  the  1st  division  should^  be  given  by  one  of  the 
clergy. 

Apparatus  of  the  best  kind  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
school ;  the  Committee  of  Council  makes  grants  in  aid  of  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  the  cost. 

I  enclose  you  a  schedule  of  apparatus  and  a  form  of  application 
which,  when  filled  up  as  far  as  you  can,  must  be  sent  to  me  to  complete. 


r 


Number  present  flaring  Inspection      •     •     •     • 

Number  of  Schools 

Average  Number  per  School     .••••• 

NumW  of  Classes  • 

Average  Number  per  Class.     ••..•• 

MoftXTORS. 

Number  of  Schoob  in  which  Paid  Monitors  are 

employed 

Average  ;age  taken  in  respect  to  107  Monitors, 

and  59  Monitresies  • 

Ditto    ditto,     another  calculation,  the  averages  I 
not  taken  so  correctly  as  in  the  above    •     •     .  j 

[1.] 


Boyi. 


Girk. 


labnts. 


5258     4490    12034 
103 


61 

418 
12'3 


52 
360 
12*5 


8 

1 


10]yrs.ll}yrs. 
114, >  12    ,, 


97 


Number  of 

Schools  for  whidi 

the  retalti  are 

CaleoUted. 


Boyi. 


86 
86 


Girls. 


87 


87 


103 
94 


103 


11 
20 

If 


8 
13 


In- 

hnu. 


21 
21 


•• 
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Pupil  TsAonBt. 

Number  of  Pupil  Teachers  and  General  Monitors 

Number  of  paid  Pupil  Teachen  and    General) 

Monitors j 


TSACHBRS. 

Number  of  Paid  Teachers,  exclusive  of  Pupil) 

Teachers  and  General  Monitors       .     •     •     •  ( 

Average  Number  of  Children  to  each  Paid  Teacher 

Number  of  Paid  Teachers  to  whom  a  house  is" 

allowed . 


} 


LiIBRAKY. 


Number  of  Books  on  Catalogue 

Number  issued  during  last  six  moEths      •     •     • 
Average  number  issued  by  each  School  during  last) 
six  months.     .....••.••/ 

Average  Number  issued  to  each  Child  during  last) 
six  months      .     •     .     •     • J 

Number  of  Schools  in  which  other  Books  than  the) 
Scriptures  are  used  in  teaching  Reading    .     .  / 


B<»yB. 


16 
14 


75 
17 


Otrls. 


Intots. 


25 


84 
62 


31 


Number  of 

Sekoola  for  wlu<^ 

Um  veuiltt  ars 

CalcaLitcd. 


Boys 


?J 


Ib- 
ibnts. 


103 


18 


3437 
4897 

306 

34 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


103 
Ditto 
Ditto 


16 
Ditto 

Ditto 

/ZMtto  eon- 

2204 
(ddldren. 

103 


•  • 


1- 


} 


Aggpregate  Population  for  whose  benefit  the  schools) 
were  erected j 

Aggregate  number  of  Children  (or  whom  accom- 
modation is  provided  ,..••••• 

Aggregate  number  of  Children  present  in  the 
above  Schools  on  the  day  of  inpection  .     • 

Number  of  Children  whose  names  have  appeared] 
on  the  books  during  the  six  months  preceding? 
the  day  of  inspection  ••••... 

Number  present  on  the  day  of  inspection       • 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance  in  Schools 
(in  72  localities)  on  whose  books  the  names  of 
13,043  children  had  appeared  during  the  last 
six  months 

Proportion  of  the  number  of  Children  present  to 
the.Population,  for  whose  benefit  the  Schools 
are  erected 

Proportion  of  the  number  of  Children  present,  to 
those  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided     • 

Proportion  of  the  number  present,  to  the  number) 
whose  names  have  appeared  on  the  Bookk^ 
during  the  last  six  montns 

DittOi    ditto,    to  the  average  daily  atiendanM 


247, 199 

11,147 

6,351 

13,213 
9,533 

9,257 

1  to  39 

Itolf 

Ito  11 
Itol} 


94 
94 
94 

135 
135 

72* 

94 

94 

135 
7i* 


«  In  this  enumeration,  a  Boys',  Girls',  and  Infants'  School,  when  situated  in  the 
locality,  aad  placed  imder  the  same  management,  are  considered  at  a  single  sehool. 
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Boys. 


Pi 

H 

Q 

X 


Stipend. 
'^K^fC^gAte  of  the  Teachers'^ 

Stipends  in  those  Schools! 

in  which  the  whole  Sti-| 

pend  is  stated  .     •     .     •  J 
Average    Stipend    of    each) 

Teacher    •     .     .     .     •/ 
NumberoftheaboveTeachersj 

to  whom  a  house  is  allowed  ? 

in  addition      •     .     •     .  I 
Average  Stipend  of  the  Moni-) 

tors       .     •     •     •     ,     .j 

Books  and  Stationbry. 
Average  Annual  Expense  in) 

Books  and  Stationery      •  j 
Average  Annual  Expense  in 

Books  and  Stationery  for 

each  Child*     .... 

Repairs,  &c. 
Average  Annual  Expenditure ) 
in  Repairs,  Furniture,  &c./ 

FusL. 
Average  Annual  Expenditure ) 
in  Fuel / 


£,    5.    d. 

2839     1  10 

51  12    4 
15 


GirlB. 


£.    ».    d, 

1451     2    1 

28    5    1 
4 


Infkots. 


£.    8t    d, 

441     9    3 

26    0    6 


Hd.  per  Week. 

£.      »*  d. 

10    3  2 

0    1  6} 


12  16    6 
3  17    0 


(4 
O 


Enoowmbnt. 
Average  Annual  Endowment 

Subscriptions,  &c. 
Average  Annual   Subscrip-) 
tions  and  Donations  •     mj 

Fbbs. 
Sum  produced  Annually  by) 

Fees / 

Average   Fee  per  Year  of) 

each  Child     •     •     •     •  j 

Collections. 
Average  Annual  Collections 


24  14  0 

31     8  0 

2215    8  3 

0    3  8 

24    6  0 


Number  of  Schools 

for  which  the  results  are 

Calculated. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

55 

51 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

In&ots. 


17 


Ditto 


54* 

( Ditto ,    containing 
\     7038  children. 


;58* 
56* 


12* 
72* 

56* 

/Ditto,    containing 
1    6619  children. 

35* 


Aggregate     Expenditure    per) 

Annum J 

Aggregate  Income  per  Annum 

Excess  of  the  Annual  Expen-) 
diture   over    the    Annual) 

Income J 

Average  Esmenditure  per  Tear) 

for  each  Child     .     •     •     • ) 

Arerage  Income  per  Year  to) 

each  Child j 


3302  10    2 
2660    8    8 

642    6    4 

0  19    8 
0  15  10 


{ 


30*  containing  3351 
children. 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


^  In  this  enumeration,  a  BoyB%  Girls*,  and  tnfimts*  School,  when  situated  in  the  same 
locality,  and  placed  under  the  same  management,  are  considered  as  a  single  school. 
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I 
1 

a 

31 

90 

48 

9 
34 

34 

SO* 

17 
34" 

35 
57 

as 

95 

as 

15 
33 

33 
15 

113 

30 
IS 

15 

M 
21 

13 

17 

60 

10 

7 

r 

33 

140 

39 
140 

IM 
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Statistics  of  the  Schools  Inspected 


NAME 

OP 

SCHOOL. 


NoTTINOHAMtHIKS* 

Workaop  . 


•  «  •  • 


OUertoD . 


Lanton 


60    0    0* 


60 
10 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 


RadrordfNollingliAm 


NotUngham  .  .  . 
National  School. 


Nottinxhain,  8t. 
Miiry*!. 
Girlt'  Naitonal 
School. 


Newthoryc. 


ToBXJVIBX. 

St  Mary'a,  Sheffield 


EXPENDrrURE. 


STIPEND. 


Master.* 


£.  f.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Of 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


60    0    0 


80    0    Of 


Mbtran.* 


Mistresf 
of  the 
Infant 

School.* 


Moniton. 


SUNDRIES. 


Books 
andSU- 
tionery. 


Repairs, 

Fur- 
nitare, 
Appa- 
ratus, &c. 


£,    «.  d.  £,    g,  d, 
40    0    0 


40    0    0 


35    0    0 


30    0    0 


19    0    0* 


55    0    0^60    0    0 


15    0    0 


0  6  0 
3  2  0 
2    2    0 


£.   i.  d. 

Id. 


Id. 


£.  r  d.  £.   f.  d. 


9  10    6  Il3  10    8 


9  10    8   96    3    7 


Ud. 


U    i    6 


•  • 


21    3  10 


Fael. 


INCOME. 


Endow- 
ment. 


£.  s.  d. 


£.  s.  d. 

14    0    0 


4  12    2 


7    7  11* 


AsDval 
Subacxip- 
tioaa  and 


£,  ud.. 


84  18    0 


H4     1    0 


3    0    0 


.      25   0    0 


•  •      • 


2  10    0    I 


33    0    0 


60   #  • 


9  13 


29    0    0    U    0    0    I       .   .      23  15    0 


I 

•  When  the  Stipend  Includea  the  School  Fees,  and  is  ▼ariable  with  them  in  amottni.  an'  arterisk  (^  ia  alBxed* 
and  when  a  iMNiseU  allowed  iaaddHloB  to  the  Mpend»  the  mark  f.       '«™  "  "»«»»•  nn.  Msensin,  j  la  amxed . 
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Fees. 


£.    s.  d. 


37    3    5 


74    7    9 


53    0    0 


33  15    3 


10    0    0 


154    5   0 


Animal 

Col. 
leetionf. 


£.   t.  d. 


13    9  11 


15    0    0 


23    0    0 


24  15    2 


Date  of 

Inspection, 


1B44 
February  SS 


February  23 


May  22 


Mfty22 


May  23 


May  23 


May  14 


Maiehll 


RBMARKS* 

*  The  opinions  which  the  Inspector  has  ezvreaaed  in  this  column  are 
10  be  underitood  reloHttly.  The  standard  to  wnich  he  refers,  when  speak- 
ing  of  the  qiialiflcations  of  teachers,  and  the  character  of  the  inatniction 
in  schools,  not  being  that  which,  in  his  Judgment,  ought  to  exist,  but  that 
which  doet  exist. 


The  mistress  of  this  sehool  was  absent  Ttom  ill-health  at  the  time  of  my 
inspection.  I  was  struck  by  the  cheerful,  cleanlv,  and  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  children,  and  the  subordination  which  prevailed  in  the 
school.  The  school*house  is  excellent,  and  the  mooitors  older  than  are 
usually  met  with.  A  boys'  school  u  taught  in  the  old  gate- house  of  the 
priory,  by  a  very  intelligent  and  excellent  master.  This  school  not 
having  received  a  grant,  I  have  not  reported  on  it- 

The  standard  of  attainment  in  the  boys*  school  is  crrditable  to  the 
master ;  the  boys  healthy  and  clean.  The  mistress  of  the  girls*  school  is 
a  person  of  superior  education  and  intelligence ;  of  which  little  im- 
pression was  to  be  found  Upon  her  scholars. 

Tne  school-house  and  master's- house,  erected  at  the  expense  of  F.  Wriaht, 
Esq.,  had  been  recently  opened  at  the  period  of  my  inspection.  The 
school  is  principally  supported  at  his  expense,  snd  being  placed  in  charge 
of  an  intelligent  master,  and  under  an  effective  supervision,  it  bids  &ir  to 
become  a  sehool  of  the  first  class.  I  am  informed  that  the  children  in 
Nbttinghsm,  df  Which  this  place  is  a  suburb,  are  worked  at  an  earlier  age 
and  during  a  greater  number  of  houra  than  in  any  other  manufacturing 
town.  Tliat  the  new  Factory  Bill  does  not  touch  it,  as  it  includes  nu 
provision  for  the  regulation  of  lace-factories,  or  any  for  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  ^Idren  sssembled  in  private  houses,  called  schools »  by  per- 
sons who  contract  to  supply  infant  labour  (winding  and  drawing)  to  the 
manufacturers.  These  schools  are  said  to  include  (In  Nottingham  and  the 
district  dependent  upon  it)  lOiOOO  children,  over  whom  no  supervision 
whatever  is  exercised.  Children  have  been  known  to  be  employea  in  them 
at  the  age  22  months ;  and  3  or  4  years  is  a  common  age. 

I  c4nnot  record  a  Csvoolable  opinion  of  this  school.  The  children  are 
careless  of  attendance ;  they  come  late,  and  many  of  them  employed  in 
windiuff  are  sent  for  at  any  liour  when  the  machine  requires  their  presence. 
Notadiildhad  remained  in  die  school  so  long  a  period  as  12  months. 
Radford  is  a  large  subarh  of  Nottingham. 

The  population  of  Nottiogham  is  60,000 ;  and  this  school  and  that  next 
mentioned  are  the  only  elementary  schools  provided  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  for  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
supported  with  the  greatest  dilSculty,  and  Is  miserably  out  of  repair. 
The  master  is  a  person  of  much  general  intelligence  and  great  experience, 
having  taught  the  school  since  1812,  and  trained  60  other  masters ;  his 
school  bebig  oonsiderad  a  model-school.  It  presenta  the  vsty  instructive 
but  not  uncommon  contrast  of  a  high  state  of  atoparent  discipline,  great 
external  decorum,  and  a  perfect  system  of  sehool  movements,  with  great 
inefflciency  for  every  useful  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  mistress  shows  great  judgment  in  the  management  of  this  school,  and 
the  lower  classes  have  l)een  excellently  instructed.  The  children  had 
been  well  taught  the  Catechism,  but  I  found  them  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  Scripture.  I  would  recommend  some  addition  to  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction, and  more  attention  to  the  inteWgeni  teaching  of  the  children. 

The  mistress,  under  an  active  supervision,  and  with  proper  encouragt'ment, 
might  do  well  in  this  school,  which  is  situated  in  a  poor  colliery  village ; 
ana  if  efficiently  conducted,  might  rsnder  inestimable  services  to  a  larse 
surrounding  population.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection,  the  state  of  the 
school  was  dftplorable. 

This  school  is  more  economically  conducted  than  any  other  in  my  district 
(the  annual  cost  of  the  education  of  each  child  being  only  9s.  '2d.\K 
larger  proportion  of  the  expense  is  moreover  paid  by  the  tees  of  the  chil- 
dren than  in  any  other  school ;  and  thera  is  no  school  in  which  the 
sUudard  of  instruction,  religious,  as  well  as  secular,  is  higher.  220  of 
the  children  were  learning  geography ;  140  history  of  England ;  1 40  vocal 
music ;  and  64  English  grammar.  Sieveml  of  the  boys  have  been  taught 
algebra.  The  clergyman,  the  Rev.  U.  Parish,  opens  the  school  every 
morning  himself,  with  a  simple  liturgy  which  he  has  prepared  for  its  use  ; 
and  it  is  to  his  persevering  labours,  and  to  Us  enlightened  sunerviaion. 
seconded  by  able  teachers,  that  the  remarkable  suocess  of  the  school  is  to 
be  altribnted. 
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StatUties  ofthJB  Se/uH^ls  Inspected 
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NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


St  Mary's,  Sheffield 
2nd  laipectioii. 


St.  Philipt*s,Sheffield 


Ditto 

2iid  Inspectbn. 

St.  Paal*i,  Sheffield 


Atterdiffe  .... 


Ditto 

9nd  Intpection. 


Darnell 


Ditto 

9nd  InepeetioQ^ 


Fulwood. 


Greenhtll,  Norton  . 


Wadworth 


Ditto 

2nd  Intpectton 


XPBNDITURE. 


STIPEND. 


Master* 


£.  s.  d. 


40    0    Of 


35    0    0   30    0    0 


Miatms* 


MiftreH 
ofthe 
Infant 

School.* 


SUNDRIES. 


Moniton. 


£.  M.  d. 


£,  «.  d. 


40    0    0 


30    0    0 


30    0    0* 


60    0    0 


57  15  6H 


DoncMter 


Bentley  in  Arkeey 


Ditto 

2ad  Intpection. 


90    0    0 
25    0    0 


£,  t,d. 


32    5    Q 

30    0    0 

2    5    0 


•  • 


S5    0    0  25    0    0 


10    0    0 
•Fe*a. 


50    0    0 
25    0    0 


23  10    0 


Bookf 
and  SU- 
tionery. 


Sepeira, 

Fur- 
nitwe, 
Appt- 
rataa,ftc 


£*  f.  tf. 


t.  tf. 


5    4    0  23    2    6 


Pnd. 


£.  «.  tf. 


5  12   0 


33    0    0 


10    0    0  25    0    0 


5    0    0 


10  10    0 


5    7    9 


4  10    5 


17    8 


0  13    0 


I 


20  15    8 


I       •  • 


6    0   0 


5    8    0 


INCOME- 


ine«i. 


£.  e.  d. 


SmfaBoip- 


£.  i.^ 


117    S 


4  14    0 


16  12    6 


6  16   6 


U  14    0 


II  11    6 


I 


16   6 


40    I    6  i 


81  16    0 


104  13      ' 


17  10    0 
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F«ei. 


Annual 

Col- 
lection. 


Date  of 
InipeclioQ. 


£.   ».  d. 


£.    s.  d. 


103    3    0 


38  13    0 


39  11    0 


26    0    0 


46    1    9 


1844 
Norember  9 


REMARKS. 


84  11  10 


6    0    0 


30  18    1 


Match  12 


November  22 


November  23 


March  7 


October  SI 


March  7 


October  SI 


March  13 
October  17 

November  5 


February  26 


October  24 


October  25 


February  S7 


October  98 


At  the  period  of  my  woond  inipectfon,  I  fbund  the  numbers  of  this  schoo! 
nnduoffedj  although  an  equally  numerous  school  had  been  opened  In  the 
a^aoent  district  of  St.  Paul's.  A  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
the  music*  Eight  of  the  girls  (a  thing  unpanlleled),  had  advanc^  to  the 
Rule  of  Three  in  Arithmetict  and  five  beyond  it.  Five  or  sil  of  the 
boys  work  quadratic  equatious  with  ease,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
first  doss  solve  problems  in  practical  mechanics  reaidily,  and  with  a 
thorough  intelligence  of  the  principles  <m  which  they  are  solved.  This 
school  presents  a  striking  practical  illustration  of  the  lact,  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  appreciate  a  good  education,  and  wiU  contribute  liberally  to 
support  it. 

I  found  a  tealous  maitor  in  this  school,  whose  labours  were  much  counter- 
acted by  its  crowded  stale  and  the  youthful  character  of  the  monitors. 
The  girls*  and  infante*  school-rooms  not  having  been  erected  by  the  aid  of 
public  graute,  I  have  not  reported  upon  them. 

I  found  a  new  school-room  in  progress  of  erection,  by  the  aid  of  a  Govern- 
ment 9 rant,  on  my  second  inspection  of  this  scliool,  and  doubt  not  that  a 
great  improvement  will  be  the  result. 

'niis  school  has  been  esteblished  since  the  period  of  my  first  inspection. 
Any  opinion  which  I  might  express  of  it  at  so  early  a  period  of  ite  history 
would  be  premature. 

The  master  is  an  intelligent  and  respeeteble  person,  and  an  experienced 
teacher.  His  school  at  my  first  inspection  had  fallen  eumewhat  oelow  ite 
usual  standard  of  efficiency.  There  is  a  very  good  girls'  school  which  has 
not  received  a  Government  grant. 

1  found  this  school  in  every  respect  greatly  improved  on  my  second  in- 
spection, particularly  in  the  instmction  of  the  lower  classes.  A  little 
more  attention  to  discipline  as  a  system  would.  1  think,  increase  ite 
effideucy. 

This  school  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  munificent  contributions  of  the 
incumbent  of  AtterdiSb.  It  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  tnm 
the  Ignorance  and  predujioes  of  the  colltery  population,  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  esteblished. 

The  boy**  school  has  been  discontinued  since  my  last  inspection.  A 
clergyman  is  about  to  reside  in  the  district,  under  the  provisions  of  Sir 
R.  Feel's  Act.  whose  influence  will,  I  doubt  not.  be  felt  in  an  improve- 
ment of  the  schools. 

This  school  was  closed  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection  in  March.  In 
October  I  found  it  re-opened  and  in  charge  of  an  intelligent  master,  and 
1  look  forward  with  itrrat  interest  to  its  progress. 

Seven  teachers,  a  master,  and  six  monitors,  are  constently  emplored  in 
instructing  this  school  of  66  children.    This  is  an  example  of  tiie  Are- 

aiient  misappliealton  of  the  monitorial  system  to  village-schools.  The 
tiildren  exmbited  a  great  want  of  intelligence. 

The  children  exhibited  considerable  scriptural  knowledge.  Ibr  which  they 
were  indebted  to  the  active  superriston  exercised  by  the  squire  over  the 
school,  in  the  absence  of  a  resilient  clergyman,  and  to  the  interest  token 
in  their  instruction  by  some  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood. 

1  found  the  girls*  school  greatly  improved  on  my  second  insnection,  under 
the  care  of  a  mistress,  who  before  filled  the  office  of  pupil  teacher.  In 
the  boys*  school  I  found  no  amendment. 

A  large  school  liberally  supported,  and  taught  by  an  intelligent,  well- 
educated,  and  experienced  master  and  mistress,  each  having  an  assistant. 
No  impression  wfiatever  of  these  superior  advantages  b  to  be  found  upon 
the  children,  who  are  deplorably  ignorant. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  mutress  of  this  school ;  unaided  and 
unenoouraged,  she  seemed  to  be  pursuing  humbly,  but  zealously,  her 
path  of  duty.  The  incumbent  was  in  Demerara,  and  I  eould  not  find 
that  any  superviswn  was  exerdsed  over  the  school,  or  any  interest  taken 
in  it,  except  by  the  schoolmistress. 

This  school  has  increased  fh>m  30  to  50  since  my  last  inspection.  The 
religious  instmction  of  the  first  class  was  excellent,  considering  tiiat  it 
had  all  been  imparted  by  the  unobeerved  and  uopntending  labaurt  of 
the  poOT  young  scfaoolmiatresi. 
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9nd  Inspection. 
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Statistics  ofth£  Schools  In^peded 


[  ConHmtedfrtm 


NAME 

OF 
SCHOOL. 


EXPENDITURB. 


STIPEND. 


DarOeld 


Ditto 

2q4  IntpectioD. 

CaxcToft  in  Owrton 


Ditto  • 

Sna  Inspection. 
Boltnn-apon-Dearne 


ArdeiWyt  Dwfleld  . 


MMter. 


£,  f.  d. 


Miatrcii. 


£.    f.   d. 

13    0    0 


Ditto 

2n(i  ln«pectiQn. 


llezbovooxh.  .  . 


Thorstonland .  •  • 


36  15   j6* 


49  0    0*t 


35    0    0 


Mittrcw 
of  the 
Infant 

School. 


£.  i,   d. 


•  • 


36    0    0* 


15    4  0M 


Moniton. 


Booka 
and 

Sutuoecy, 


£.  M,  d. 


£,    <.   d. 

18    0 


Ditto 

2nd  Inipection. 

Barnilej 

Infant  School. 


HighHoyland.  .  . '42    0    0* 


Ditto  •  • 

8nd  laspactioo. 


SUNDRIES. 


BcpaiiB, 
FttEniture, 
Appa- 
ratus, 
&c. 


£.   i.   d. 

7    0    0 


FoeL 


INCOBd£. 


Endow* 
meat. 


£,  s.   d, 

3  10    0 


£.   i.    d. 


2    0    0 


.   .      30    0    0 


1    8    6 


0  19  10 


0  10    0 


20    8    0 


Aanoal 
8ab- 


tiottt. 


1    0    0 


11  10    0 


£.  u  d. 


86    0    u 


11    0   » 


•      I       •   ■ 


10    0    (^ 


4    1    2 


85    6  11 


1    5    0 


•  .      25    0    0   12   0   V 


J 


I 


1  14    0 


81     9    u 
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£,   1.   d. 


23  18    7 


dC  13    5 


23    4    0 


£,  f.  d. 


1  19    0 


23  19  10   10    0    0 


42    0    0 


Date  of 
Inipactiion. 


1844 
Hait!h4 


JOotoberdO 


February  S7 


March  6 
OetolMr29 


March  4 


October  31 


March  5 
October  29 

March! 


November  1 


February  29 
November  81 

Febrnary  29 


Not  ember  1 


RBMARKS. 


The  elergyuas  and  hU  lady  i^e  great  attention  to  Ihe  aehool,  taking 
themselves  an  actite  part  in  the  instruction.  It  would  become  an  excel- 
lent village-sohoollir  their  labonra  were  teoonded  by  a  more  eflBcient 
master  and  mbtress. 

The  girls'  school  ia  principally  supported  by  the  vicar,  and  placed  en- 
tirely under  his  management.  There  is  a  small  endowment  to  the  boys* 
school.  Since  the  date  of  my  inspection  a  new  mistress  has  been  ap. 
pointed. 

A  small  school  in  an  agricultural  village,  taught  by  a  mistress.  Tliere  is 
a  good  residence  and  two  school-rooms,  one  of  which  is  unoccupied. 

I  cannot  speak  favourably  of  this  school. 

The  master  is  a  person  of  superior  intelligence.  Twenty-one  ehildivn  are 
taught  free  on  an  endowment  of  11/.  lOr.;  11  of  these  learn  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  remaining  10  only  reading.  Four  children 
are  also  taught  free  on  the  presentation  of  Mr  Bruadhead. 

I  doubt  not  that  this  school  will  improve. 

Since  my  last  inspection,  a  new  mistress  has  been  appointed  firom  the 
sclwol  of  the  Kev.  8.  Bull.  St.  Matthew's,  Birmiugham.  A  decided  im- 
provement has  been  the  result,  and  under  the  active  supervision  of  the 
clergyman  and  his  lady,  this  is  lilcely  to  become  an  excellent  village- 
■chuol. 

This  school,  small  and  feeble  at  my  first  inspectfon,  I  found  greatly  im- 
proved OD  my  second  visit.  A  careftil  supervision  is  ezerciMd  over  ic. 
and  the  progress  of  every  child  obviously  attended  to. 

The  school  of  a  village  of  weavers,  on  the  moors  near  Huddersfield. 
founded  by  Ann  Judland  in  1767,  and  endowed  with  a  house,  field,  and 
garden,  and  25/.  annually,  to  which  has  been  added  12/.  annually  on  the 
endowment  of  Mrs.  Brill.  The  tru«t  and  management  are  vested  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township,  a  committee  of  whom  I  found  assembled. 
The  master  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  earnest, 
intelligent,  and  enlightened;  the  impression  of  all  these  qualites  ap- 
peared in  his  school.  His  method  is  not  the  monitorial  method,  and 
the  vivacitv  and  emulation  of  the  children  who  crowded  around  me  to  l>e 
examined,  \iore  testimony  to  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  in  emancipation 
troax  its  influence.  His  assistants  are  his  own  children;  and  i  have 
visited  no  school  better  taught  in  simple  things;  every  child,  down  to 
the  least,  has,  I  doubt  not,  the  kindly  and  watchful  eye  of  the  master 
upon  it. 

At  the  period  of  my  inspection,  the  school-room  'had  been  enlarged  and  a 
class-room  added ;  a  debt  of  64/.  had  thus  been  incurred.  The  achool 
had  greatly  increased  in  numbers, 

A  large  and  substantial  school-house,  contiuning  two  school-rooms,  one  of 
whira  only  is  occupied  by  an  infiint-sobool.  small  in  numbers  at  my  first 
visit,  and  yet  less  at  my  second. 

An  endowed  sehudl,  with  an  excellent  house,  garden,  and  school-room.^ 
The  master  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  well  educated.  The  endow* 
ment  being  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  tlte  eoor,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  not  more  than  seven  children  who  paid  so  little  as 
two-pence  per  week ;  the  majority  were  the  children,  apparently,  of 
farmers ;  and  I  found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  give  the  school 
the  name  of  the  Hoyland  Academy.  Extensive  mills  ate  situated  at 
about  a  mile  from  the  school. 

This  school  had  more  than  doabled  its  numbers  ainoe  my  last  inspecUon, 
chiefly  by  the  accession  of  31  children  employed  half  tlieir  time  in  the 
neighbouring  mills,  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Factory  BUL 
These  children  pav  two-pence  weekly,  and  their  testmetion  does  nut 
extend  beyond  reading.  I  admonished  the  master  that  it  was  inadequate 
to  objeeta  contemplated  by  the  bill. 
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Statistics  of  the  Schools  Inspected 


[GwtfMMwrf/' 


NAMB 
SCHOOL. 


Kilnhurat.  .  . 

and 
Swinton '  •  •  • 
Infant. 


md  Intpeetion. 


Uttttgworth  . 


Cbssbirx. 
HtirdiDeld,      Mac- 
•lesfiald. 


50    0    0* 


ChrlstehUrch,  Mac- 
tleslield  Infant 
School. 


Rainow     .  .  .  .  . 
SItldington   .  •  •  • 

HaHon 

Asfbory    •  .  .  •  • 

Coppenhall  •  •  •  • 

Moultoif 

tiPftwich 

Infant  School. 

Leightob  and  Mia- 
•httl  Varaon. 


EXPENDltUBB. 


STIPEND. 


Master. 


46    0    0 


60    0    0 
2    0    0 


45    0    0 


60    0    0 


4    0    0 

» Part  of 

Fe«t. 


70    0    Of 


Miftiesft 


£.    s,    d. 

}■■ 


25    0    0 

10    0    0 

8    0    0 


SO    0    0 


18    0    0* 


4    0    0 
•  Fees. 


Mistrett 

oftho 

Infant 

School. 


£.    t.   d. 


2a   0    0 


Feea 
4    0    0 


Monltdrs. 


I 


»  • 


LBDNDRIES. 


.^SJL. 


Books 
and 

Sta- 
tionery. 


£.    s.   d 
BOO 

0  15  10 


•  % 


If    6  10 


SO    0    0 


17    6    7 


7    0    0 


0    5    0 


RenaltSt 
Fur- 

nitute, 
Ap. 

paratui, 
&c. 


£.   a.   i, 

2    0    0 

0  13    d 


21  19    0 


7    7   0 


0  11    9 


3    8    0 


Ftiel. 


2    9    0 
0    6    9 


8^6 


0  14    0 


9  10    6 


dl6    0 


i    0    7 


I    4    8 


•   • 


INCOME. 


£.    «.    d. 


Afiim^ 

seHpti-fi' 
•■d 
Dosft* 

tiOflft- 


£.   f.  t 
39   «  < 

5    S  ' 


•   * 


•  « 


•  « 


8    0    0 


J2  14 


5   0 


■  • 


M  10 


9    0 


5U'  « 


.  .        8   «  '' 
•  «      90   0  1' 
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20    0    0 
17  13    7 


Annual 

Col- 
laetioni. 


£.  t.    d. 


•  • 


Date  of 
Inipecttoa. 


March  6 


35    0    0 


October  24 

March  13 
October  17 


March  18 


53    0    0 


16  19    6 


I 


18    0    0 


March  19 
Noyember6 


24  12    0 


March  15 


March  SO 


March  SO 
March  SI 

March  82 


The  iniknfc-MhooI  at  SiHnton  ie  In  ercrT  tetpeot  an  eteelleBt  me.  Itt  the 
boy«'  and  girliT  Mhool  at  the  84jaeent  hamlet  of  Kilnharst  I  found  Bot  a 
iingle  aeholar  who  could  read  flaently  or  sbell  easy  worda,  or  wae  in- 
strobted  In  the  Catechism.  I  cannot  give  the  maater  credit  for  a  selUona 
or  intelligent  discharge  of  his  dnties. 

I  found  the  infant-school  again  in  a  tiriving  and  efficient  state,  '4°ing 
great  credit  to  the  instmeUonsof  the  mistresi  and  the  aetite  superrlsion 
of  the  clergy.  The  school  at  Kilnhnrst  had  greatly  improved  sinci  my 
ibrmer  inspection. 

A  small  hamlet  on  the  moon  near  Sheffield ;  the  population  employ M  in 
the  Sheffield  trade.  The  school-house  was  erected  by  the  exertions  of 
the  late  incumbent  of  Stannlngton ;  at  the  jaMoi  of  my  first  inspection 

%  it  had  neyer  been  opened.  On  my  second  viriit,  I  Ibtind  that  an  attempt 
had,  in  the  interval,  been  made  to  establish  a  school,  a  mlstretl  having 
resided  in  tlie  school-house  and  kept  the  sebool  open  two  months;  she 
never  got  more  than  six  scholars. 

Excellent  school-rooms  and  a  schoolmaster's  hduae  adjacent  tb  the  chdrch. 
Hnrdsfleld  is  a  suburb  of  Macclesfield*  contalninff  14,000  petfple, 
almost  rxdusivelv  operatives.  The  sfchodi  is  small,  the  minttfkietiiring 
occupations  of  the  .district  limiting  grievously  its  useftilness.  The 
master  is  intelligent  but  wanting  in  method.  Two  infant-schooll  are 
tauffbt  in  cottages  under  the  supervision  of  the  clergyman,  whose  labours 
in  the  cause  of  education  are  unwearied. 

An  infant-school  taught  by  a  master ;  the  master  having  been  recently 
changed,  I  saw  it  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 

On  m^  second  visit,  I  found  a  school  for  elder  children  efftaWIsheA*  in 
addition  to  the  infant-school.  This  school  ^ntained  50  children  em- 
ployed half  the  day  in  faetorics  (short  timers) :  they  were  lamentably 
Ignorant.  The  master  (appointed  temporarily)  has  no  experienoe  in 
teaching.  An  endowment  of  30/.  is  about  to  be  transferred  td  the 
school  from  another  schodl  in  Macclesfield. 

A  promising  school;  great  interest  is  taken  in  U  by  the  clergyman  and  his 
mmily. 


The  advantages  which  this  school  enloys  In  the  superintendence  of  a  #ell- 
trained  master  (a  student  from  Battersea),  are  ap{lareBt  in  a  milder 
disdbline,  a  higher  standard  of  instruction,  a  more  thorough  teaching  of 
tiie  lower  classes,  and  generally  in  a  more  humanised  aspect  of  the 
children,  greater 'power  of  attention,  and  a  more  ready  intelligenle  of 
what  is  said  to  them.  The  fe^.  varying  from  6d.  to  ^t.  per  quarter,  is 
fixed  according  to  the  station  in  life  of  the  parent. 

In  the  common  branches  of  secular  instruction  this  school  is  doing  Well ; 
I  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  relioious  instruction  of  the  children. 

I  cannot  speak  favourably  of  the  boys*  school  |  the  girls*  school  ^as  In  a 
much  more  satisfactory  state ;  the  mistress  well  educated,  the  suiter- 
vision  good,  and  the  religious  instructk>n  carefolly  attended  to. 

An  infant  and  sirls*  school.  The  religions  InstTuetlon  of  the  children  was 
very  good.  Their  secular  instruction  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
somewhat  neglected. 

An  infant  and  girls*  sehool.  The  mistress,  an  eldefly  nerion,  obvioiislv 
unequal  to  the  charge.  A  rery  efficient  mistrHs  horn  St.  Mary's  School, 
Sheffield,  has  been  appointed  since  the  period  of  my  visit. 

An  excellent  infant-school }  gredt  care  Is  Uken  in  teaching  the  children 
the  first  elements  of  reading,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the 
Kational  icliooL  ^ 

This  school  is  intended  for  the  instmctkm  of  the  sons  of  farmers  as  well  as 
laboorers.  The  master  is  intelligent,  and  exercises  an  easy  aaoesd<ney 
In  his  school }  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetle.  are  well  taught.  I  en- 
cottraged  him  to  add  to  these  subjeets  iOlM  Ug htr  bnnchM  of  Intlruo- 
tioo,  whioh  hff  if  ?try  oon^etant  to  doi 
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Statistics  of  the  Schools  Inspected 


ICamtimuiff^ 


OF 
SCHOOL. 


Hiwtfifsb 


8t.  Unth  Qlief  t« 


40   0    0« 


1' 


jtoa.  Township  of 
Uary*B. 


t«aeh$       Seboojl. 
Townsiiip    of  St 

Wqo4>vik  •,  •  •  • 


pi^koityn  Mi^pM .  • 


(Auttftn  io  Far^dpn 


B^btoh 


OfMT  Alderlex 
intkni  Schoot 

CiLrlftcl)UKeb, 
Chpfter. 

DfaBTIHIBXr 


t^pijn 


BSPENDITyRE. 


STIPEND. 


Mtftor. 


£.    I.   d. 

76    ♦    • 


9J|    •    0* 


140    0    • 
6    0    0 


•  • 


•  * 


Miatreti. 


£.    t,   d, 
4fl    0    0 


3S16    0* 


20    0    Ot 


14    0    0 


♦  n 


•  « 


40    0    0 
4    0    0 


3^  16    0 


•  « 


HUtren 

of 

the  Infant 

School. 


£.    f.   4. 


U    1    0# 


21    0    ot 
2    0    0 


Moniton. 


94. 


9UND&IES. 


BookB 
and  Sta- 
tionery. 


£.    t.   d, 

27  19    6 


;o   8  10 


3    9    9 


1    4    0 


3d.  per     2    8  10 
Month. 

2  U    6 


Rmaixi, 
Fttt- 

nltuiej 
Ap- 

paratot, 
&c. 


£.   f.    d. 
45    1    6 


1  18    0 


2  10    6 


11    0    0 


2    4    0 
21    9    3 


FaeL 


£,  t,    d, 

313    4 


0^9    6 


5  19    6 


2  19    9 


^ 


IN003& 


I      : 

;  AsBSkll 

tiuci.   ' 

I 


1  10    0 


1  \9   9 

1^4 


•  • 


20    0    0   85  15   • 


28  18    8 


84  19    i 


U    0   t 

14    0   ■) 
31    7    t 


10    0    0  65    4   « 


90    0    < 
22    3    i 


5    0   0 
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Annual 

CqI- 
leetknuL 


Data  of 
IninMtkuia 


J.    d.\S.    4-   d 
18  10 


10    0 


I   10    0 


;i  11  11 


i     0    0 


4     2    6 


6    Q    0 
I  15    7 


19    6  10 


April  e 


AjprUa 


April  IS 


April  If 


April  89 


April  18 


April  14 


May  18 


IIEVARK8. 


Tha  matter  and  aiitraia  of  tliii  Mtaoql  aia  extremely  iatelligant  tovchert 
the  reliatoua  instmetion  in  both  acaoola  ii  excelleot;  the  boya  write 
remarkably  weU,  and  have  been  taugnt  to  apell  from  dictation  weU,  and 
to  ting  correctly  by  the  aid  of  the  maater'a  flute.  The  intelligence  <t  their 
anawera  provea  them  to  haie  been  habiioally  qneaftioned  on  their  leaaoua. 
The  diaeipliue  of  the  miatreaa  appeared  to  me  a  little  too  authorilatiTe ; 
the  aaeendancy  of  the  maater  in  nia  aehool  waa  eaay  and  natural. 

The  boya*  aehool  ia  aituatedat  Hanbridge.  a  anburb  of  Cheater;  th«girla* 
and  infknt'aohoola  are  adjacent  to  ttie  .church.  The  boya'  acho^f  baa 
been  diacontinoed  ainoe  the  period  of  my  inapeotion. 

The  girla*  and  infant  aohool-rooma  (part  of  the  ofBcea  of  the  reetoqr)  axe 
email  and  orqwded ;  the  miatreaa,  a  peraon  of  aupeifer  adocatiqii  and 
manneri.    Both  gir&  and  boya  aing  by  note  remarkably  well. 

An  outlying  townahip  of  St.  Mary'a,  CSteater.  The  achool-houae  na»t  and 
appropriate ;  the  garden  beautlftiUy  kept ;  the  atandard  of  inatroction 
in  the  aohool,  low  in  erary  respect  esoept  ainging*  which  ia  teug^t  auo> 
ceiaftilly  by  notea. 

An  unfkvourable  apeciman  of  •  common  dama-achool,  in  a  remote  and,  I 
I  fear,  a  very  ignorant  outlying  townahip  of  St.  Mary'a,  Cheater. 

A  townahip  in  the  pariah  of  BhotwicK,  on  tha  eatuary  of  the  Dee.  The 
aehool  ia  in  every  raapect  one  of  the  loweat  grade.  The  maatar  unlivour- 
ably  apoken  of  in  |Mr.  AUen'a  Report,  h4a  been  replaced  by . «  man 
entuely  unesperieneed,  unakUled  in  teacliing,  and  ill«edocated|  He 
goaa  to  a  ndgnbouring  aehodmaater  to  learn  arithmetle.  The  prf  miaaa 
are  in  a  dirty  and  neglected  atata|  the  0hUdran  uncleanly  and  pio- 
ibundly  Ignorant. 

A  crowded  aehool.  A  new  acl|Ool-roo|D  and  maatar'a  bouaa,  ware  ^  pro- 
greaa  of  erection  ai  the  tim^  of  my  viait,  and  the  maater  leaving  the 
aehool  ii|  charge  of  nia  bfothar.  had  iivailed  himaelf  of  the  aid  of  %  grant 
of  the  Nf  tional  Society  to  reelde  three  montha  at  the  Training  Golega 
at  Cheater.    I  hope  that  the  aehool  ^irill  improve  in  hb  handa. 

An  endowed  aehool  in  a  hamlet  of  the  pariah  of  Famdon.  three  milqa  ftom 
the  church,  two  milfa  flpom  the  rectora  houae.  I  found  thla  aehool  in  a 
deplorable  atate.  and  at  the  raqueat  qf  the  principal  fkrmer,  admopiahed 
the  miatreaa  on  the  irregularitv  of  hf  r  attaqd^^nce.  The  aitnatioa  ia  ex- 
tremely frvoorable  ia  the  eatabliahmfnt  of  a  sood  aehool.  There  ia  aome 
aome  doubt  aa  to  the  authority  lyider  which  the  miatreaa  ha^  been 
appointed. 

A  large  aehool  of  mneh  and  well-isaerted  laeal  repntetkm,  due  in  a  great 
me^ure  to  the  enlightened  seal  and  great  peraeverance  with  whiah  the 
viea^  Uboura  in  it^  eauae.  ^e  opepa  the  aehool  dailv  himaelf  vith  a 
gallery  9ible-leaaoD.  The  mjatreaa  ia  a  peraon  of  good  mannera  and  a 
aupenor  education,  the  influenoe  of  which  are  apparent  not  leaa  in  the 
dladplinaof  the  aehool  than  in  the  intelligence  of  the  children*  The 
atanoar^  of  aecular  inatfuction  ia  npt  ao  lugh  aa  that  of  the  re^gioua 
inatruction. 

A  aehool  fbr  inlknta  and  elder  ohildran,  wall  adapted  to  (ha  diatriat,  and 
well  mapaged* 

A  aehool  uniung  the  Inatruetioii  of  inlmta  a^d  alder  children  under  two 
miatreaafa  (siatara),  whoae  want  of  educatiip,  not  leaa  than  theif  yeara 
and  inexperience  in  teaching^  render  them  unequal  to  their  duty.  The 
aehool-reoma  are  capaciona  ai)d  aubatantially  built,  and  there  ia  $n  ex- 
cellent dwelling-hoijae  for  the  miatreaa  contiguooa  to  them. 

No  aehool  had  iMen  aaaembled  here  for  aix  montha  at  the  time  of  my  in- 
apectiou}  I  found,  however,  tjie  trufteaa  aaaembled  in  the  achool-room 
to  conai4t  on  the  beat  meana  of  r^-eatabllahing  one.  The  achaol  haa 
ainoe  bean  re-opened,  andia,  |  am  tqld,  proaaeding  aatiafaetorily.  Bam- 
ford  ia  a  remote  hajvlet  of  tha  pariah  of  Hatheraage. 

The  diurc^  and  aehool  of  thUi  place,  a  hamlet  of  the  mining  pariah  of 
Crieh,  have  been  erected  principally^  by  the  exartiona  of  Mr.  Radford,  a 
manufacturer  and  a  magiatrale,  reaident  in  it.  The  aehool,  opened  laat 
October,  ia  conduoied  chiefly  under  hia  enlightened  management.  The 
maater  ia  aelf-tanght,  without  much  experience ;  but  he  appaari  to 
exereiaa  an  aaay  aacendancy  over  hia  aehoLan  without  coareion. 
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[CoHiumttffiom 


NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


BriiifiogtoD  •  « 
Yeay«l«y 


•  ••■•• 


SXPENDITUHE. 


STIPEND. 


ftVNOglES. 


MMlff. 


24    0    0 


•  « 


Wirkswoiih  .  •  •  . 


St,  Warburgh's, 
D«rby. 


8Wl*ct«r%|l«Kby 


Dprby  Trinity 


69    0    0 
6    0    0 


180    0    0 
5   0    b 


77    0.0 


MiitrtM. 


MiitrMs 
of  the 

:iiifknt 
School. 


£,    «.   4.<£.    i.  d. 
2»    0    Q 


•  • 


I   Booki 
Monitor>«  and  Sta- 
tioaery. 


[ 


£,    M,    d. 
2   4  a 


.  .    i  1  a  0 


14. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


1    17    9 


Fur- 
iliturSf 

Ap- 
puntns. 

&c. 


£.    M.   d 
•  16    5 


•  • 


26  IS    7 


Fml. 


4-    <•  d. 


3   6    0 


I  . 


INCOME. 


T 


Bodow- 
mont. 


£,    I.  d 


A^noal 

Subwaip- 

tfen*  and 

Dona- 

tiODS. 


£.    «.    d. 

10    0    0 


as  0  o 


It    0    0 
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£.    f.    d. 

About 
14    0    0 


Id    •    0 


35    0    0 


77    •    0 


•  1 


•  • 


June/ 


May  27 


May  31 


May  20 


40    0    0 


•  • 


May  21 


May  21 


An  uDMioQMtftal  idiool  in  the  nidit  of  a  !««<«  popolaiioii  of  oolUen  and 
labourers  in  the  mannfiactifre  of  iron.  A  matter  and  mUtzets  had  been 
conetautly  employed  in  the  instruction  of  30  or  40  children,  whose  educa* 
tion  appeared  to  me  nevertheless  to  have  been  i{rieTously  neglected* 

This  school  is  a  Tery  efideq t  one  as  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruetion 
taught  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  the  number  of  children  assembled  in 
it  is  not  less  than  ooe-jBl^h  of  the  popalation»  Ibr  whose  boueSt  it  is 
erected.  The  children  read,  mechanically,  well,  but  not  with  just  intelli- 
gence of  what  they  read.  The  thriving  character  of  the  school  is,  in  a 
great  mcainre,  due  to  the  Judicious  management  and  active  patronage 
of  Mr.  Cupiss. 

An  endowed  school,  fiinnded  by  the  ancient  family  of  Gell«  of  Hoptown. 
The  present  value  of  the  endowment  is  unknown,  the  adminiatcation  of 
the  lunds  being  in  Ohanoery,  The  master  receives  150/.»  and  employs 
two  teachers  to  iustmct  the  boys  under  his  pupervision.  One  of  these 
teachers  was  trained  in  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  other, 
a  very  judicious  master  and  an  aUe  arithmetielan,  is  a  native  of 
Wirksworth.  This  schoo),  unfavourably  mentioned  in  Mr.  Allen's  Re- 
port, has  sinee  attained  a  high  character,  and  appears  to  be  conferring 
all  thqee  beneflta  oa  the  surronnding  population  whieh  weio  coqtem- 

Slated  "hj  the  will  of  ita  founder.  I  found  120  aaiembled  bpya  in  it, 
Ir.  Allen  11.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  middle  school}  the 
standard  of  elementaiy  inptniotion  is  higb»  and  the  whole  system 
vigorous,  enlightened,  and  advancing. 

This  school,  of  8B7  children,  is  taught  by  a  single  master  and  mistvees ; 
very  few  of  the  children  present  at  mv  inspection  were  more  than  10 
years  of  age,  they  are  of  that  class  who  seek  employment  in  the  mills 
at  the  earliest  age  when  it  can  be  obtained.  To  a  school  such  as  this  the 
monitorial  system  is  inapplicable ;  there  can  be  no  hope  of  an  effleient 
instruction  of  the  children  except  by  ttie  aid  of  an  adequate  number  of 
adult  or  paid  pupiWieaehers.  To  the  payment  of  such  teachers  the 
funds  of  this,  and  many  other  schools  similarly  situated,  are  wholly 
inadequate.  I  left  the  sehool  thoroughly  dlshearteaed,  but  ooovinced 
that  ita  comparative  Ikilure  for  every  uaefhl  pnrpoee  of  a  achool,  waa 
not  to  be  attributed  to  its  master  or  mistress,  wno  are  both  able,  lealous, 
and  experienced  teachers,  and  much  lees  to  its  general  management 
and  supervision,  but  to  a  ayetem  not  ada|ited  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  here  applied,  and  to  the  want  of  ftinds  for  carrying  out 
a  better. 

This  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Allen.  The  toe  is  higher  than  in  tliat 
last  meationeiJL  the  ohildieo  older*  and  of  a  somewhat  superior  grade 
of  the  labouring  clasps.  The  standard  of  instruction  is  rather  higher 
than  usual ;  the  master  somewhat  rough  in  appearance,  appears  to  be  able 
and  sealons,  and  he  maintains  an  easy  ascendancy  in  his  sehool )  the 
mlstresf  ia  also  very  ddlfUl  in  managinf  her  sohooL  I  should  be  glad 
to  bear  testimony  to  a  more  intelligent  method  of  instruction.  I  was 
exceedingly  pliAeed  with  the  inlant^cbool  in  3idders-lane.  The  mistress 
is  gentle,  intelligent,  and  very  $ealous. 

Thi«  school  wae  inspected  by  Mr.  Allen*  It  was  hoped  that  It  would 
become  a  sell-snppocting  school,  and  the  clergyman  took  the  whole 
resi>qusibility  upon  himielf.  |n  this  hope  he  has  been  disappointed ;  ^ 
he  nevertheless  maintains  the  school  by  the  annual  sacriflce  of  20/. 
from  his  own  inoomo.  The  master  and  mistress  are  superior  to  tiost 
of  their  class ;  the  latter  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fry,  of  Leicester,  has  been  recently  appointed ;  she  is  a  remarkably 
well-educated  person,  and  I  look  fofwsrd  with  great  Intesest  to  the 
formation  of  the  school  under  her  anspiees.  The  numbers  of  children 
in  this,  a«  in  the  two  last-mentioned  schools,  are  far  too  great  fev  the 
number  of  effleient  teaeheet.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best 
elementary  stfhoDls  that  I  have  aeon.  The  dot  ia,  that  edneatlon  cannot 
be  ptovided  for  the  poor  so  cheaply,  ae  in  this  and  in  other  great  schools, 
it  is  attempted  to  pfovide  it  THe  expttiment  may  bo  coaeidered  to 
have  been  tried  in  tnem  and  to  have  fliUed. 
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StatidicB  of  the  SehooU  Impeded 
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Feet« 


1*5 


AnndAl 
Ooltoe- 


f .   d.  £t    t 
0    • 


.   d, 


83  U  10 


J5  10    0 


30    0    0   29    6  11 


Date  of 
loBpeclion* 


May  14 


May  la 


May  17 


S8    0    0 


• 


19    0    0 


May  16 
Junes 


Ittoei 


June  4 


JttOoS 


June  5 


May  28 


Jane  6 
May  30 


BBMARKS. 


Tlifai  tchodl  had  been  opened  Abonl  one  year  and  a  kilf  beftrt*  Ay  in- 
■pection,  and  90  ehildtea  aawmbled  in  it ;  and  aabeeqaently  eloted  for 
BIX  months,  firom  the  tniiednduet  of  the  maatrt.  It  was  re-opened  about 
a  fortnight  before  ni¥  visit.  20  children  only  were  lassembled.  tlid  fee 
eharge,  3d.  per  week,  being  probably  too  high  for  the  popnlatioli  of 
colliers,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  erected.    No  clergyman  was  resident. 

The  population  snrroutidintf  this  school  is  composed  of  colliers,  ttail- 
maaers,  and  fh-ame-wbrk  knitters.  No  clergirman  was  retident  in  the 
chapelry  at  the  time  of  my  inspection ;  and  nothing  under  these  circum- 
stances thrivesi  The  mistress  Is  quick  and  clever,  and  eapaUle  of  be. 
eoming  a  good  teacher.  I  fonnd  the  childitn  grossly  ignorant.  The 
income,  expenditure,  fcc.  Were  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Allen. 

An  infant  boys'  and  girls'  sehool,  supported  principally  at  the  ezpenie  of 
the  clergyman,  and  actively  superintended  by  him.  Tlie  infant«school 
is  so  worked  os  to  form  pari  oi  a  syiitem  coiapleled  in  the  two  other 
schools.  I  was  patticularly  pleased  whh  the  girls'  school.  A  knowlMge 
of  reading  being  ncquired  in  the  infant-school,  the  standard  of  seetilar 
Instruction  in  the  otnters  might,  I  think,  be  raised  with  advantage*  I 
regretted  much- to  be  eompelled  to  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  th«se  sehoull. 

A  superior  dass  of  dame-s«hool,  the  religious  Instruction  in  which,  I 
found  very  good;  the  standard  of  general  intelligence  and  secular  linow- 
ledge,  very  Tow. 

A  self-supporting  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  popnliftis  distticts 
of  Leicester.  The  population  is  7000,  and  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  above  the  station  of  a  small  shop-keeper ;  it  is  described  as 
demoralized  and  lawless  to  the  last  degree,  and  aa  inelnding  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Chartists ;  the  windows  of  the  church  are  continually  broken, 
and  the  walls  which  sorronnd  It  and  the  school-premises,  had,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  been  partially  pulled  down.  It  is,  comparatively,  a 
good  school;  the  schoolmaster  a  superior  man,  skilfbl,  exercising  an 
easy  ascendancy  in  his  school,  and  a  gtod  examiner.  The  children  are 
(as  in  all  similar  circttmstances)  very  young. 

A  small  tehool,  taught  by  an  old  wotdan,  the  seenlar  lastruetio*  In  which 
b  of  a  verjr  low  ftnet  indeed ;  but  the  religious  inslructkmi  so  fkr  as  is 
implied  kn  a  knowledge  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  remarkable.  1  deubt 
whether  the  ciiildren  s  intelligence  has  been  sufficiently  exercised  to 
enable  them  to  eomprehend  the  vast  msss  of  Scriptural  knowledge  wkich 
has  been  Stored  in  their  memories.  In  such  a  case  no  other  hope  pre- 
sents itself  than  that  with  the  progress  of  yeara  the  intellect  may  so  far 
emancipate  itself  as  to  proit  by  the  treasure  of  divine  truth  thus  laid  up. 

The  schoolmaster,  a  sealonrf  man,  and  apparently  a  good  teacher  to  the 
extent  of  bis  knowledge;  The  clllldren  Marn  reading  (teeehatiteally), 
writirig,  atitlimetk,  and  the  Catechism,  and  are  thoroughly  IgiMiraDtof 
everything  else.    The  school-rooms  and  master's  house  are  excellent. 

A*  very  fair  tillage. school ;  dot  much  show,  but  some  good  teaching,  and 
generally  a  higher  standard  of  instruction  than  is  usually  met  with.  The 
master  ana  mbtress  (brother  and  sister)  are  better  educated  thau  most 
of  their  class. 

This  school  has  a  high  repiitation  in  the  district;  the  school-house  is  a 
very  handsome  and  commodious  structure.  The  master  controls  his 
school  with  great  ease  and  with  a  gentle,  pleasing  manner,  the  moral 
influence  of  which  must  be  great.  Nevertheless  I  found  the  boys  tery 
ignorant,  a  fact  which  it  la  only  fair  to  attribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
newness  of  the  school,  and  ine  previous  deflcleney  of  elementary  Instruc- 
tion in  the  district. 

But  a  small  ii  umber  of  children  were  assembled  at  the  period  of  my  visit, 
it  being  WhitsuB  week }  tinder  tbe<e  eiMnmstances  I  did  ool  examine 
thesduwl. 

An  error  having  occurred  In  the  date  of  my  notice,  my  visit  was  not 
expected  at  this  school,  and  1  did  not  eiamine  it 

The  esaction  of  this  school  was  not  completed  at  the  period  of  my  inspec- 
tion.   An  ecelesiastleal  dbtrtct  is  about  to  be  formed  around  it  under 
Sir  R.  Pedl's  Aet ;  aad  it  Will  have  a  retidaat  dergyman,  who  wiH  offl' 
«l«t«  ton  tht  pitMBt  in  the  sdiool-lioaMf 
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OF 
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Fees. 


S.  $.  d. 

;o  I  5 


•    • 


Annual 

Col- 
lectioJis. 


£,  t.  d. 


Date  of 
Inspection, 


May  29 


96    4    7 


i  I 


35    0    0 


Jnlia5 


June  30 
July  18 


10    0   0 


July  17 


July  17 


Jttlv  16 


July  16 
July  18 


UEHAEKS. 


The  sehool-boQit  U  large,  economically  oonstracteil.  and  lubslaatial, 
and  there  i«  a  ■paeions  exereise-gronnd.  The  matter  is  one  of  the 
brat  that  I  have  met  with— lealout,  enlightened,  methodical,  and  perse- 
vering ;  it  is  to  his  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  the  Rector  (abroad  at 
the  time  of  my  inspecUonX  that  the  sound  and  efficient  character  of  the 
education  in  the  school  are  due.  The  first  class  exhibited  extensive 
seriptuial  knowledge  and  a  most  lespeetablo  acauaintanoe  with  arith- 
metic, Snglish  grammar,  geography,  and  English  history.  Three  stu- 
dents have  been  sent  to  Stanley  Grore  from  thu  eehool. 
The  ease  of  this  school  ia  remarkable.  It  vas  built  at  an  expense  of 
600/.  entirely  by  snbscription ;  |he  payment  of  the  Treasury  gtant  of  60/., 
promised  in  the  first  Instance,  having  been  delayed  until  siher  the  school 
had  befcu  erected  and  paid  for.  *I%ls  60/.  Is  now  in  the  hands  nf  the 
Rector.  There  are  no  trustees,  and  the  pioperty  appears  to  be  vested  in 
nobody.  The  schooVhonse  has  been  given  up  to  the  use  of  a  private 
schoolmaster ;  it  being  provided  that  (as  a  consideration  for  it)  he  shall 
teach  three  boys  for  a  weekly  t^  of  3<i.,  and  three  girls  for  Id.  I  Ibund 
100  ehildren  assembled ;  the  master  objected  to  my  inspecting  the  sdiooL 
The  day  fixed  for  my  inspection  being  in  Whitsun  weex,  I  found  no  chil- 
dren assembled.  This  school  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Allen.  (JSte  bis 
Report  in  the  Minutes  for  1840-1841,  page  314.) 

A  nol>le  school-house,  the  school-room  Delng  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  25 
high,  and  having  a  capacious  gallery  running  round  it  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Sunday-school,  which  numbers  700.  Tlie  master  is  an 
Intelligent  young  man,  and  if  an  active  supervision  were  exercised  over 
his  school,  and  proper  assistance  could  be  given  him.  his  school  would 
probably  do  well.  The  present  state  of  itli,  however,  unsatlsfaetory, 
the  lower  clasara  being,  aa  in  all  these  large  schools,  grievously  neglected. 
I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  school;  she 
appeared  thoroughly  devoted  to  her  duties,  and,  aided  by  the  zealous 
supervision  of  the  corate  and  a  committee  of  ladies,  had  succpedtHl  in 
making  her  school  greatly  more  effldent  than  such  schools  usually  are. 
This  school  had  only  been  opened  six  months  when  I  visited  it.  I  was 
exceedingly  gratified  to  find  the  son  of  the  squire  and  some  of  the  more 
infiuential  urmers  onlting  with  the  clergyman  In  its  mauagemenf,  and 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  ita  success.  It  Is  only  thus  that  education  will 
take  root  among  the  people.  The  schoolmaster  was  rdueated  at  the 
Northampton  Grammar  School,  and  is  experienoed  in  the  instruction  of 
children  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  here  intrusted  to  his  care.  His 
wife  does  not  discharge  her  duties  as  schoolmistress  with  equal  seal 
and  efficency. 

The  mistress  of  this  infant  school  baa  been  changed  within  a  fortnight ;  I 
found  the  school  in  a  most  miserable  plight ;  scarcely  a  child  in  the  first 
clasB  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Fi-ayer.  The  architectural  character  of  the 
school  buildings  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  appropriate  {  the  site,  to- 
gether with  an  a^aceut  cottage  for  ttie  residence  of  the  mistress,  were 
the  gift  of  a  (hrmer  of  the  village. 

H&ia  school  (a  beautiful  building)  unites,  under  a  mistress,  the  Instmctlon 
of  infants  and  elder  children  :  it  is  one  of  a  class  which  appears  to  be 
inaeastng  in  agricultural  distrieto,  being  clieap  and  easily  manared. 
The  order,  cleanliness,  and  moral  control  of  tiie  children  are  truly  admi- 
rable; I  cannot,  however,  record  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  instruc* 
tion  they  have  received.  To  the  success  of  such  a  school  the  aid  of  an 
efficient  assistant  mistresa  or  pupil-teacher  is  indispensable.  The  atien- 
tioo  of  the  mistress  cannot  but  be  engrossed  by  the  infants,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  elder  children. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  girls*  school  at  this  place  ;  the  mistress  is  an 
aflkieot  teacher ;  the  mastec  is  better  educated  than  many  of  his  class; 
little  impression  of  his  own  Icnowledge  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  his 
school.  I  recommend,  in  particular,  more  attention  to  its  lower  clntaes. 
The  children  of  this  school  are  taught  to  read  (mechanically)  wiUi  great 
care,  but  have  no  iutelllgeuoe  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read 
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Statistics  of  the  Sehoob  Inspected 


ICtftUUmrdr 


NAME 

OF 
SCHOOL. 


EXPBNDITI7RE. 


STIPEND. 


Matter. 


Danehurch 


£,  «.  d. 


6tok^,  near  Corentry 


MistrsM. 


£,  s.   d» 

40    0    0 


MistNM 

of  the 

Infant 

SchooL 


Moidtors. 


'.  w 


£,    t.    d. 

^5    0    0 


Wolrey  •  • ..  • 

Inf'Ant  School. 

Stoke  OoMing  . 


Iligham-on^he-Bin 


Atheratone  •  .  . 


110  0.  0 


SheDstOD 


St.  Luk«*f«  )3iniutig- 
ham. 


Biahop  Ry^ei'a  .  . 
School*  Birming- 
ham. 


St.    Fhilip'a,    Bir-^ 
mingham. 


£.  «.   d. 

6d. 
2d. 


SUNDRIES. 


Booka 

and 

Stationery 


£.    t.  d, 

S    0    9 


Repant, 

Paiaitiirej^ 

Appa- 

ratua,  rc. 


£.    ff.  d. 

»    0    • 


15    0    0. 
15    0    0 


25    0    ©• 


a    ^    ® 
I  of  Fees 

5    0    0 


23    0    0 


75    0    0 


20    0    0. 


90    0    0» 


65    0    0* 


70    0    0* 


•  •     ,        •  • 


p  • 


Fa«L 


£.    «.  d. 


XNCOML 


bI 


£•  #•   A. 


0  10    0 


#0    0    0 
30    0    0 


•  • 


Feea 


6  10    0 


1  19    0 


•  • 


0  14   6 


1  18   7 


11    0    0 


20.  0   0 


2    6   0 


no  6    Of 


9    0   0 


«  of  Fees  36    0    0 


110    8 


•  * 


•   b 


84   ^  .0 


7  19  10 


7  0  0 


18 1:  I 


::i 


as  • 


10  €  > 


18   « 


•  • 


C6   0  i 
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17  17    6 


10    •    4 


103  12  9 


Annual 

CoUpc- 

tionf. 


£,  t.  d. 
98    1  10 


•  • 


3S  10    0 


16    8    0 


30    0    0 


Data  of 
Intptetkm. 


July  18 


Jal)r82 

Jttlyt2 
Jnly23 


July  23 
July  24 


July  96 


Augnit  16 


Angttit  99 


August  21 


Augnit  19 


BBMABKB. 


The  standard  of  inttrnetion  in  ibis  aehool  is  high,  the  lower  elasess  tho- 
roughly well  taufrht,  the  moral  control  and  ordipr  of  tlu  school  admirable. 
It  may  senre  as  the  model  of  a  Tillage  school  for  girls.  It  posseaaea  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  a  sealous  and  enlightened  supervision ;  eight 
ladies  of  the  village  dividing  that  laboar  among  them,  and  two  of  them 
visiting  the  school  daily. 

The  common  lubjeets  of  instruction  are  well  taught  in  this  school  in  the 
common  manner;  that  is,  without  mueh  regard  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  what  they  learn.  The  master  is 
capable  of  doing  better  things;  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  general 
management  of  the  school. 

An  inftint-school  of  forty  children,  in  whose  lostructlon  two  mistretses  are 
employed.    I  wish  I  eould  record  a  favourable  opinion  of  it. 

An  endowed  grammar  school,  the  oonise  of  instruction  in  which  has,  at 
the  request  of  the  parBhioners  (and  by  a  stipulation  made  with  the  master 
by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  trustee,  as  the  condition  of  his  appointment) 
been  brought  down  from  Latin  and  Qreek  to  matters  more  in  accord* 
ance  with  their  educational  wants.  The  curate  of  the  pari&h  is  the  school' 
master  ;  he  unites  the  qualifications  of  an  universal  education  and  exten- 
■ive  experience  in  elementary  teaching.  The  period  of  my  inspection, 
was,  unfortunately,  that  of  the  holidays.  The  endowment  la  an  eitate. 
with  a  ferm-house  and  buildings,  situated  at  Earl  Shilton.  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  let  at  110/.  a  year. 

A  schodl  uniting  the  inttrnetion  of  infautaand  elder  girla,  under  a 


a  verv  young  person,  educated  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fry 
of  IfCdcester.  I  waa  mueh  pleased  with  the  way  in  which,  notwithstand* 
log  her  extremely  yonth^  appearance,  she  commanded  her  little  tchool. 

A  boys*  school  to  which  the  ancient  endowment  of  the  English  school  at 
Atherstone  has  been  assigned*  The  master  ie  a  man  of  fair  education 
and  pleasing  manners,  bat  apparently  wanting  in  method  or  vigilance. 
I  cannot  record  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  school,  and  recommend  in 
particular  a  more  careftil  attention  to  the  lower  classes.  But  few  eliUdren 
were  assembled,  it  being  the  wake  weelc. 

The  children  in  this  school  axe  taugbit  to  read  (mechanically)  and  to  sing 
remarkably  well.  Bat  few  of  them  learn  writing  and  arithmetic,  for 
which  an  additional  diarga  is  made.  The  master  is  an  intelligent,  lead- 
ing man,  of  which  qualities  no  impressipn  is  to  be  found  upon  his  scholars, 

I  waa  extremely  pleased  with  the  master  of  this  school,  to  which  at  the 
time  of  my  inspection,  he  had  been  recently  appointed.  Tlie  croa'ded 
state  of  im  school-room  interferes  greatly  with  tiie  organisation  of  the 
school,  and  renders  the  preaervation  of  order  a  difficult  task — of  quiet 
almost  an  impossible  one.  1  found  the  first  claims  remarkably  weH  in- 
structed: the  lower  daases  very  imperfectly.  The  diaoipUoe  of  the  girls* 
school  is  admirable.  I  have  seen  few  schools  in  which  order  is  enforced 
with  so  much  ease  by  the  mistress,  or  observed  with  so  much  cheerful- 
nesa  and  good  will  by  the  children.  It  is  obvioos  that  a  vigorous  system 
of  instruction  pervades  the  school,  and  that  a  watchful  supervision  is  ex- 
ercised over  every  child.  I  waa  not  leas  pleased  with  the  neat  appear- 
ance and  quiet  and  simple  manners  of  the  mistreas  than  with  the  state  of 
her  school. 

A  school  not  less  remarkable  for  the  high  standard  of  instruction  aimed 
at  than  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  higher  classes  have  been 
inltructed.  The  clergyman  takes  deep  interett  In  it,  and  makes  great 
aacriflees  for  Its  support.  His  efforts  are  seconded  hy  those  of  an  exceed- 
ingly devoted  and  estimable  sdioolmaster.  The  discipline  of  the  vhool 
ia  excellent.  The  district  in  which  it  is  situated  is  inliabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  fiinds  necessary  fbr  its  sup- 
port are  raised  with  the  greatest  difRcalty. 

I  can  record  no  favourable  impression  of  this  tchool. 
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Statistics  of  the  Schools  Itispected 


[Continuedfrm 


NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


St.  Matth«w*s,  Bir^ 
mingham. 


£,  t.  d. 

63  6    4 

11  0    0 

9  0    0 


St.   George's.  Bir^ 
mingham. 


St.  Thomas  .  .  •  . 
Infaiit  School. 


STArFORMHIRB. 

St.  James's,  Hands- 
worth. 


Trinity,  West  Brom- 

wich.    . 
WednesbntT    .  .  . 

Oirls  and  Infants. 


BilstODfSt.  Leonard's 


St.  Paul's,  Wolvei. 
hampton. 
Infant  School. 

Smethwick  .  .  •  • 


BXPENDItX7RB. 


STIPEND. 


Maiter. 


se  0  0 

*Bo7»*Foc« 


30    0    Of 


60    0    0 


10  0  0 
tBoya' 
Peace. 


SO    0    0 

^Beys* 

F«es. 


Mistreat. 


£,  «.  d. 

34    8   7 


16    0    0 
*Girls'  Fees 


25    0    0» 


35    0    0 
24    6    0 


Bflstress 
of  the 
Infknt 
SchooL 


Mooiiort, 


£.  f.  d; 
29  18.0 


Fees 
15  12  10 


10    0    0 
Pence. 


16    0    0 
^Girk* 

rces. 


35    0    0 

16    0    0 


£.   s,  d. 


•  t 


•  • 


SUNDRIES. 


Books 
aod 

Siatkmaiy 


£.    t.  d. 

40  15    1 


58  12    0 


6  14    0 


12    2    4 
5    0    0 


9  2  a 


6    0    0 


5    0    0 


Bapidra. 

FamituTBi 

Appa- 

ratos. 

See, 


£.  «.  d. 
44    7    2 


28    2    0 


9    7    8 


6  17   4 
10    0 


14    6    4 


34    0    0 


4  lO    0 


Fael. 


£•  a.  d. 

12   6   7 


10    9   0 


3    8    3 


5    8    6 


7    0    0 


too 


8    0   0 


IKCOME. 


Bodoir- 


£.    s.  4. 


17    1    4 


Sab- 


Does- 
tioos. 


£.  $.i 

60    3  (■ 


67  15H 


90  17  f 


15   9  f 
10  15   . 


45    0   i 
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DatBoT 
Inspeeticm. 


Aogatt  83 


as  1  9 


76    0    0 
4    0    0 


19    4   6 


Aogtut  19 


AagnatlS 


AofutttS 


13   7    1 


AnguiklS 
AagQst  14 


40  11    6  40    0    0 


37    0    0 


AQ|attl3 


18    0    0 


«  Aniniii  13 


Aii|{aitSO 


TlMM  luwe  MbMls  hate  acquired  in  the  ItiAand  Diatrinte  •omefhl&ff  of 
tha  oharacter  of  model-aohools,  and  many  young  penona  educated  or 
trained  in  them  have  entered  upon  the  oflfee  of  teuhen.    They  have  the 
advantage  of  the  sealoua  and  enlightened  taper  viaion  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Ball,  a  gentleman  whoee  ueFul  labonii  in  the  cauw  of  the  ehlldren  of 
manufactaring  diatriste,  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  the  friends  of 
the  labouring  elasies.    In  the  boys'  sohool  the  standard  of  instruction  is 
high,  and  the  attainments  of  the  boys  of  the  flrst  clam  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  master.    In  the  girls'  school  the  discipline  appeared  to  me  to 
be  maintained  in  too  yieremptory  and  authoritative  a  manner.    Hie  mis- 
tress of  the  intet  school  is  a  natural  teacher  of  the  flrst  class. 
The  mistress  of  the  infant-school  is  a  superior  teacher,  full  of  energr  and 
possessing  apparently  the  entire  confidence  of  the  children  and  their  pa- 
rrnta.    I  cannot  record  a  flnronrable  impression  of  Uie  boys'  or  girls* 
schools.    I  was  exceedingly  gratified  vith  the  infonnation  I  receivednere 
aa  to  the  working  of  a  society  for  the  Improvement  of  yonng  men  called 
the  Christian  Instmetion  Societv.    A  large  museum  is  set  apart  tm  its 
nse  over  the  infant-school,  wall  stored  with  objeetv  of  natural  history, 
and  a  library  of  1000  volumes.    Leetares  are  delivered  in  these  rooms 
from  time  to  time,  and  numerously  attended. 
hxk  infant'«chool.  the  mistness  of  which  has  been  trained  at  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Infant  School.    An  assistant  mistreas.  greatly  wanted  ib  the 
school,  lias  been  appointed  siuee  the  period  of  my  inspection,  and  I  trost 
that  a  grant  will  be  Aiadein  aid  of  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

The  master  and  mistress  of  this  school  are  both  excellent  teochen,  the 
one  brought  up  at  the  Tkainins  School  at  Lkhfleld,  and  the  other  at  the 
National  School  at  Ridim'ond.  in  Yorkshliv.  Geogncphy,  Ebgli&h  Oram- 
mar,  and  English  Hittory  are  well  taught  in  both  schools,  and  Uie  standard 
of  general  intolligenee  has  obtiously  risen  with  the  subjecta  and  methods 
ofinatruetion. 

I  can  reoord  no  fkToniable  impteiaion  of  this  tehool. 

A  girls*  school  in  which  the  children  have  been  taught  to  read  (meehani- 
etdly)  and,  I  aappoee,  to  sew  with  tolerable  care  and  attention,  but  in 
which  all  other  instraction  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  lost  sight  o^  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  this  sohool  represented  the  entire  elementary  educa- 
tion connected  with  ttie  Church  in  the  town  of  Wednesbury  and  the  sux^ 
rouuding  district  containing  a  population  of  10,000.  An  efficient  boys* 
school  has  since  been  opened  in  a  school-room  which  w|m  unoooipied  at 
the  time  of  my  inspectloa,  and  the  maatbr's  house,  then  unfinianed,  has 
since  beea  completed. 

The  master  of  this  school  it  a  lealooa  abd  laborioos  man ;  and  the  mistress 
of  the  infant-school  a  penon  of  considerable  natnzal  intelligence  and 
much  industry  and  perseverance ;  bat  imperfectly  acquainted  wUh  the 
nature  and  ol^ecte  of  an  Infaut-achodl,  and  the  pwuliar  method  of  con- 
ducting it.  Since  the  period  of  my  inspection  a  course  of  evening  leetures 
has  been  orgaalaed  by  tlie  aealous  and  indelktlgahle  clergyman  for  the 
iastruction  of  the  poor  of  this  benishted  district,  in  various  branchea  of 
popular  aeienee  and  litetature.    600  penona  are  accustomed  to  attend 

Itheee  lecturee* 
This  great  infant-achool  had  been  opened  eioht  montha  at  the  period  of 
my  Inspection,  and  the  piogresa  of  the  chilaren  appeared  (o  me  highly 
creditabte  to  the  mistress,  who  is  obviously  a  skilful  teacher. 
The  school-house  is  admirably  adapted  to  ite  use. 

The  master  of  this  school  Is  an  intelligent  yonng  inan,  knows  how  to 
manage  hia  achool.  Is  a  musieian  (the  organist),  anid  is  capable  of  doing 
mneh  oetter  things  than  he  has  hitherto  aooonplidied.  I  recommend  an 
addition  to  the  acheol  rontine,  and  more  ajtention  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  ehildren  aa  to  what  they  road. 
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Statistics  of  t lie  Schools  Inspected 


ICotttimiedfim 


NAME 

OP 

SCHOOL. 


BdMliyHU    •  • 


EXPENDITURE. 


STIPEND. 


Masttf. 


Hales  Oi»«n.  •  •  • 
OirUkndlnfiiuta. 


Uttautor 


£.   M.   d. 

300    0 

•Boyi* 

Feet. 


BfiitiCM. 


£,  «.  d. 

15    0    0 

•Gills' 

Fees. 


lflsli«M 
of  the 
InJknt 
SehooL 


£,  «.  4. 


25   0    0 


40    0    0 
4    0    0 


40    0    0* 
•fees. 


Chtadl* 


80    0    0 


Stooe»  ChrittchaKb 


Bnrlen.  St.  Paul's, 
DalehalU 


Monitois. 


£.  «.  tf. 


SUNDRIES. 


Books 
andSta- 
Uonery. 


£,  9.   d. 


S2    0    0 


70    0    0* 


60    0    0 


Barslem,  St.  Ffturs, 
Syieh. 

Woktantoo  •  •  .  • 

Goldonbill    .  .  .  . 


Atsaff«r'«  Bank. 
Awllcy. 


2  10    0 
•Faas. 


4    0    0 


9   6   3 


Forni- 

tui«,Ap> 

paratiis, 

8cc 


£.   i,   d, 
2$    0    0 


FoeL 


£,  «.  d. 


INCX>MB. 


Endow- 
Bent. 


and 


£,  «.    d. 


£,  9.  d, 

30    0    « 


2  16   9  25  U    9 


5    0    0 


30    0   0 


50    0    0 


25    0    0 

21    0    0 
10    0    0 


13    0    0 


6IS    0 


4    0    0 


1    6   8 


1  19   9 
10    0    0 


20    0    0 


6    10 


6    9   0 


49    9    • 


6    0    0 


6  10    0 

5    0    0 
te2    0    0 


5    0    0 

5  15   9 
5    0    0 


49  18    6 


8  11    0 


•  • 


7  10   0 


40  19    0 

19    0    0 


s  670,  571.1 


ses. 


• 


O    0 


Annual 

Col- 
leotioDa. 


£.   9.  d. 

40    0    0 


Date  of 
InipeolSon. 


AognatSO 


64    0    0 


1    4 


ao  0  0 


0    0 


0    0 

11    9 
0    0 


AttgtMt2S 


July  80 


July  81 


20   0    0 


10   0    0 


Aagtttt  1 


AnguatS 


Aoguit  5 

AognatS 
August  2 
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REMARKS. 


Tills  great  school  is  situated  In  onaof  the  mpet  tempta  and  dUinal  loetlities 
of  the  Staffordshixe  iron  district.  That  sudi  a  school'should  have  been 
colleeted  la  such  a  spot,  and  kept  in  effleient  operation  for  so  manv  years, 
is  suCBdent  eTidence  of  the  xeal  and  ability  which  have  preaidea  in  the 
management  of  its  aflhirs.  Tlie  master  is  a  aealous  youne  man ;  the  mis' 
tress  a  person  possesdng  in  a  remarkable  degree  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able qualities  of  a  teMher,  but  Imperfectly  educated.  The  infant-school 
Is  taught  by  two  sisters  educated  in  the  school ;  it  had  been  but  reeeutly 
openM,  but  promisee  well. 

I  fbund  here  a  large  and  thrivinff  infant*school.  In  explanation  of  the  email 
number  of  chUdren  aasembled  in  the  gdrls'  school,  I  was  informed  that 
the  surrounding  population  is  employed  (hiefly  )n  the  picking  of  nails ; 
that  flnom  the  competitien  of  machinery,  the  price  of  labour  has  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years  been  greatly  reduced ;  that  in  order  to  earn  a 
sub^tenoe  at  these  wages  it  waa  necessary  that  the  labour  of  every  child  in  a 
family  shouhi  contribute  to  its  support ;  and  that  the  girls  were  kept  at 
home  ttom  a  very  early  age  to  work  at  the  nail-block  and  the  fonre. 
The  maaler  of  this  school  is  ik  reepeetable  person  of  good  ^d^rese,  but  un- 
akilled  In  the  management  of  a  school,  of  which  he  gives  evidence  in  a 
loo  frequent  recourse  to  corporal  punishment.  The  mistress  manages  a 
little  better,  but  I  cannot  record  a  favourable  opinion  of  either  school.—^ 
There  is  In  the  town  an  endowed  school  (endowment  £IS  6f .  8d.,  with  a 
house)  which  I  visited  at  the  request  of  the  vicar.  The  master,  an  old 
man,  deecribed  aa  a  profligate  character,  is  appointed  by  Trinity  (Allege, 
Cambridge,  whidi  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  estates  on 
which  the  endowment  is  chaiged.  I  Ibnnd  eight  childzen  pment  in  this 
sehooL 
The  mastM  of  this  school  ia  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  met  with.  Self- 
taught,  but  well  educated,  exercising  a  steady  but  eaay  ascendency  in  his 
school ;  methodical,  xealously  desirous  of  raiaing  the  ptaodaid  of  elementary 
instruction,  sanguine  of  the  results  which  mav  thus  be  attained ;  a  humble 
and  a  worthy  man.  Hie  proficiency  which  hia  achool  has  attained  in  the 
six  months  during  which  It  has  been  under  his  care  is  remarkable.  I 
found  also  an  excellent  mistress  in  the  infSuit  school,  who  has  tauf^t 
reading  to  the  inlknts  in  classes  by  the  aid  of  a  letter-box  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

An  excellent  school,  the  master  of  which  is  a  young  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability  in  his  profession.  In  the  six  months  during  which  he  had 
been  in  eliarffe  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of  my  Inapectton  its  numbers 
had  been  tripled. 

I  found  this  school  in  a  deplorable  state,  neglected,  spiritless,  opprrssed 
by  poverty,  and,  as  the  result.  Inefficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. The  master,  formerly  a  chorister  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  is  self- 
taught  in  all  other  than  musical  knowledge,  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  The  ignorance  of  the  district  may  be  Judged  of  Trom  the  fkd  that 
out  of  1183  persons  above  six  years  of  age  constitutinff  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  one  locality,  there  were  only  605  who  professed  to  be  able  to  read. 
The  master  of  the  boys*  school  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  I  was  mit- 
prised  at  the  small  number  of  his  seholars.  The  children  of  the  infant 
school  are  imperfeetlv  instructed. 

I  found  the  school  at  this  place  closed,  the  week  being  that  of  the  pottery 
wake. 

The  children  of  this  school  were  sll  young,  spiritless,  apparently  but  half- 
Csd,  and  miniahli  the  ehttdesn  «f  eomns,  who  ill  tots  district  are  at 
all  times  poor  and  demoralised,  and  who  were  theu  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  a  recent  strike.  The  mistress  was  but  recently  appointed ;  the 
assistant  mistress  wss  a  scholar  in  Mr.  Wade's  excellent  sdiool  at  Kids- 
grove.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  school  has  greatly  improved 
since  the  period  of  my  inspcclion  ;  it  having  passed  under  the  more  im- 
mediate supervirion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wade,  who  is,  however,  greatly 
straitened  in  his  useful  labours  by  the  want  of  adequate  funds  for  its 
support. 

I  found  in  this  plaeo  an  excellent  school-house,  in  the  centra  of  a  large 
population  of  colliers,  uuoceupied.  The  parish  was  without  an  in- 
iBcumbeot. 
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Stati^ics  of  the  Schools  Inspected 


NAMB 

OF 

SCROOU 

NUMBER. 

Population    for    whoae 
l>enefit  the  School  waa 
Erected. 

Numlier  of  Chlidren  for 
whom  accommodation  is 
provided  in  the  School. 

On  the  Hooka   during 
the  last  Six  months. 

Averai^e     Number     in 
Daily  Attendance. 

Fee  of  CMih  Child  in 
Pence. 

In  Attend* 
auce  al  tlie 
Time  of  Ex- 
amination. 

Number 

of 
Classea. 

Pupil 
Teacheis 

or 

General 

Monitors. 

▲▼erap 
Af 

of  the 
MoBiun 

Bofs 

OW.  falu 

Boys 

Qlrta 

Bo^ 

Girl* 

Bojs  «i>i 

TUk-o*-th*Ull.  . 

• 
4300 

160 

• 

65» 

2d. 
Sd, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 

• 

• 

• 

• 

^Andley  •••••• 

• 

800 

• 

• 

•     • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Leek 

raoo 

eoo 

• 

135 

Id. 
2d. 
8d. 

79 

71 

• 

7 

7 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 
1 

Proa 

Mowcop    •  •  •  •  ■ 

1200 

168 

143 

88* 

td. 

3d. 
4d. 

36 

60 

• 

5 

4« 

• 

1 

9toU    » 

Wetley  Rocka  .  •  • 

849 

159 

220 

• 

Id. 
9d, 

62 

29 

• 

5 

5 

• 

• 

•         • 

Lichfield,  St.  Mary*a 

9400 

228 

192 

140* 

Id. 
2d. 

118 

120 

131 

7 

4 

• 

9 

U»     12l 

1 

Froa 

Blakeaall 

soo 

109 

81 

60 

Id. 

81 

29 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9tol2    a   • 

Infant  School. 

IP 
IS 

1 

Abbola  Bromley  •  • 

1M7 

180  |l20 

102* 

Id. 

52 

49 

• 

5 

4 

• 

• 

•     '    • 

1 

_J 
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ATTAINMENTS. 

librabtI 

Number  of 

READING. 

IfBITINe 

ARITHMETIC. 

% 

• 

f 

a 

H 

• 

a 

a 
H 

•s 

>> 

1 

mmm 

a: 

1 

1 

Number  of  Books   on 
Catalogue.. 

Number  issued  during 
Ust  Six  Months. 

I  aid 

Teachers, 

Exclusive  of 

Pupil 

Teacnersy 

or  M  oniton. 

Simple 

Narra* 

tive. 

Reading 
with 
Ease. 

• 

Writing 

on 
Paper. 

In  First 

Four 

Rules. 

• 
1 

In  Com- 
pound 
Roles. 

In  Pro- 
porUon 
and  tlie 
highdr 
Rules. 

MenUl  Arith- 
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Boy* 

• 

• 
I 

1 

1 
1 

• 
1 

Qirit 

la. 
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Bojg 

Oirb 
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GirU 
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GiiU 

B«y. 

1 

GirU  Bojrt 

Girls 

1 

• 

1 

1 
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1 
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1 

• 

• 
• 

• 
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1 

1 

• 

• 

• 
■ 

20 

19 

28 
47 

• 

19 
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18 

20 
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21 
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13 

• 

• 
li 

u 
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6 

■ 
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11 

6 
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• 

• 
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32 

19 

42 

60 
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18 
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44 

27 
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• 
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17 

11 
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29 

ft 

41 
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• 
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• 
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4 
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9 

11 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 
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• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
■ 
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• 

• 

• 
8 
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• 

49 
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• 

• 
• 

8 

• 
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• 
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• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 
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• 

• 
• 

14 

• 
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• 

• 
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• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 
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• 
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• 

• 
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• 
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• 
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• 
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Statistics  of  the  Schools  Inspected 


NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


Ta1k</-tia'-tain» 
Aadl«y. 


Aodley 


•  •  •  • 


liMk 


Ifowoop 


IConttfnedJrm 


SXFBNDITURB. 


STIPEND. 


Maiter. 


MIitreiB. 


£.  «.  d. 


£.  i.  d. 

10   0   ot 
•  Fees. 


55    0    0 


40    0    0 


20    0    0 
Feti. 


WetleyEoeks.  . 

LiolifMd.  St.  Mary's 


80    0    Of 
44    0   0 


Blakanall  • .  •  • 
Infaot  Scliool. 


AUwlt  Bromkj  • 


•  • 


40.  0   Of 


£.   s.  d. 


SO    0    Of 

2  12    0 


37  18    6 


Bfitfieas 
of  the 
lofaDt 

School. 


Monitors. 


•  • 


30    0    Of 


If  15    0* 


•  • 


SONDRIBS. 


Books 
and  Sta- 
tionery. 


£.  r.  if. 

2   0    0 


17    1  10 


3   8   6 


Repairs. 

Faroi- 

tnre,  Ap« 

paratus, 


£.  t.  d, 

MOO 


Fuel. 


1 


INCX)MSL 


£,  «.  d. 

1    0   0 


8    •   0 


10    7 


0    9    2 


3    7   0 


3  16    3 


2    0    0 


•  • 


£*  <.  tf. 

•  « 


•  • 


AMiaal 
mmi 


4.  «.  4. 


•    I 


163  5   « 


30    0    0 


9  0  e 
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Fms. 


£.  s.  d. 


£•  ff.  tf. 


41    5  10 


Annual 


33    1    5 


GirU* 

Fees 

12    5    3 


5    0    0 


il  15    0 


Data  of 
Isfpaetioa. 


April  16 


Augusts 


Ao^miS 


July  25 


July  26 


Jaly» 


UMARXfl. 


M^> 


TIk  day  appointed  ft>r  «y  iMpMtton  was  in  <1m  wako-weak,  and  no 
children  were  auemUed.  The  township  forms  part  of  the  great  and 
Degieetod  pariah  of  Aodlay.  There  la  a  ■abatanual  Mtaool-honse  and 
large  garden,  and  the  tehool  is  endowed  with  the  rent  of  a  Cum  (said 
to  be  eight  aeres\  with  fenu'hoase  and  bufldinga,  at  present  yieldtng 
10/.  annually  to  the  school  for  the  free  instruction  <^  14  scholatf .  Oreal 
uncertainty  appears  to  exist  in  respect  to  the  trust  of  (his  school.  The 
mistrpts  says  that  she  was  a|inoiBted  bytho  lato  master,  to  whom  sht 
paid  $L  for  the  good-will  of  the  school.  It  is  sitoated  amongst  a  laiye 
nopnlatlon  of  colliers  to  whom.  If  efBdently  eondneted,  it  woiud  render 
inestimable  services. 

I  found  in  this  populous  vQlage  a  large  and  commodious  school-room 
unoccupied  and  falling  rapidly  into  decay.  At  (me  time  80  girls  and  60 
boys  attended  it.  Its  failure  was  attributed  to  a  regulation  of  the  in- 
cumbent enfordnf  the  attendance  of  the  ebil^en,  many  of  whose  parents| 
were  Dissenters,  at  the  parish  ehorcb*  The  parish  was  without  an  in- 
cumbent at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  flrst  class  in  the  boys'  sohool  I  found  remarkably  well  taught,  the 
answers  of  the  boys  were  intelligent,  and  the  standard  of  instruction 
higher  than  the  aTerage.  The  lower  dassea  were,  however,  grievously 
neglected,  aud  the  system  of  discipline  exceedingly  faulty,  if  syetem  that 
may  be  called  which  oonsista  in  tha  prompt  application  of  a  cane  on 
every  emergency ;  and  fbrnishes  the  most  direct  evidenee  of  the  want  of 
professional  skill.  The  mistress  has  succeeded  yet  worie  with  her 
school  than  the  master. 

The  discipline  of  the  girls*  sahod  Is  exeellanl  The  priaciplo  of  it  is 
evidently  attachment  to  the  mistresa  and  lesnect  for  her.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  master  for  severity  haa  interferes  with  the  sneeeM  of  his 
sehool. 

I  waa  prevented  from  examining  thia  school  by  an  error  aa  to  the  hour 
appointed  for  my  inspection. 

Oreat  attention  is  given  to  this  sehool  by  the  rector  and  hie  fiimily,  and 
few  schools  of  the  same  class  have  attained  an  equal  degree  of  efBdeney 
as  to  the  ordinary  subjecte  of  instruction.  The  progress  of  every  child, 
down  to  those  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  appears 
to  be  earelViIly  watehed,  and  the  value  of  a  •opervislon  ••  native  and 
elBcient.  Is  not  more  apparent  in  the  progressof  the  children  than  in  that 
eottftdence  of  the  partnte  whkh  la  attested  by  an  overflowing  school- 
room. I  recommend  somewhat  rowe  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  children,  and  a  higher  standard  of  Inatmetion. 

A  hamlet  of  the  large  township  of  Bloxwich  near  Walsdl,  in  the  trade  of 
which  place  the  aopulation  is  employed.  Physically  and  morally,  the 
separatx>n  of  chilaren  of  the  class  taught  in  this  school  from  those  in 
agricultural  districts,  is  moat  striking.  The  burden  of  maintaining  thaaa 
schools  resU  exclusively  with  the  clergyman,  very  few  persons  of  wealdi 
or  influence  residing  in  the  district.  Hb  labours  and  thoae  of  his  lady 
are  unwearied.  An  eflcient  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  sehoola ; 
they  are  well  filled,  and  welt  conducted. 

The  master  of  this  sehool  was  a  fSsmnlabouper,  wkoea  edneation  hna  not 
qualified  him  for  the  duties  which  have  been  intrusted  to  him.  The 
mistress,  recently  appointed,  is  a  person  of  superior  edneation,  haa  an 
exoellent  manner  with  the  children,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly 
improve  the  girlsP  sehool.    She  is  the  organist  at  the  ahnidu 
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Appendix  (B.) 


Thb  Statistics  of  Education  in  Burslem. 

The  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Ashley  re- 
specting the  lamentable  state  of  ignorance  in  this  town  was  such  as  to 
raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  of  the  Operative  Conservative 
Association  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Serwin's  Report,  they  determined  upon  carrying  out  such  plan  as 
would  bring  the  actual  state  of  their  neighbourhood  before  them.  The 
plan  they  adopted  was  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  The  town  was  divided  into  13  districts,  and  active  and  intelligent 
persons  appointed  as  visitors  to  each  district. 

2.  The  object  of  the  visitors  was  to  obtain,  by  a  personal  visit  from 
house  to  house*  the  number  of  each  family ;  then  to  exclude  all  under 
six  years  of  age,  and  to  make  a  return  of  those  t  bove  that  age,  as 
follow  :— 

1.  The  number  that  can  read. 

2.  The  number  that  can  write. 

3.  The  number  that  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  result,  after  a  careful  investigation,  taking  in  all  clauet  of 
society^waa  as  follow  :— 

Read.  Write.  Neither  Read  nor  Write. 

6077  4709  3240 

Thus  showing,  out  of  a  population  of  9672  souls,  excluding  all  under 
six,  and  in  some  few  instances  under  seven  years  of  age,  that  one-third 
were  totally  unable  either  to  read  or  write. '  In  some  districts  the  returns 
were  most  lamentable.     The  following  is  an  instance : — 

No.  of  Family  above  six  Years.  Read.  Write.  Neither. 

1183  605  369  654 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  of  Lord  Ashley  was  confirmed. 

Wm.  H.  Brougham,  Secretary  to  the  Association. 
Burslem^  August  6,  1844. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Committee  had  no  other  information 
as  to  the  ability  of  each  person  to  read,  in  respect  to  whom  inquiry 
was  made,  than  his  own  statement  to  that  effect.  No  examination 
was  made  as  to  the  facility  and  the  correctness  with  which  he  read. 

Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  educa- 
tion will  know  how  large  a  deduction  in  estimating  from  these 
returns  the  number  of  those  persons  who  could  read  with  ease  and 
accuracy  enough  to  derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from  reading. 
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In  135  schools,  on  whose  registers  the  names  of  13^213  chUdren 
had  successively  appeared  during  the  half  year  preceding  my 
inspection,  I  found  9533  children  assembled.  Assuming  that  all 
the  children  in  actual  attendance  on  these  schools  were  mustered 
for  my  inspection,  it  will  follow  from  these  numbers  that  nearly 
one-third  must  have  left  them  during  the  preceding  half  year,  and 
that  in  three  half  years  nearly  the  whole  number  would  have  been 
changed.  I  am  induced  to  attach  the  more  confidence  to  this 
estimate,  as  a  similar  one  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  independent 
inquiries  of  other  persons,  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
same  subject  I  have  reason,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that  the 
official  inquiry  as  to  the  "  number  of  children  on  the  books  during 
the  last  six  months"  has  in  some  cases  been  mistaken,  and  the 
average  number  considered  to  belong  to  the  school  during  that  time 
returned  instead  of  it.  The  correction  of  this  error  woula  diminish 
the  average  period  of  one  year  and  a  half,  which  I  have  assumed 
to  be  that  of  a  child's  continuance  at  school.  In  another  calcu- 
lation taken  as  to  the  schools  situated  in  70  different  localities,  I 
find  that  13,043  is  the  number  returned  as  on  the  books  during 
the  preceding  six  months,  and  9257  as  the  average  number  in 
daily  attendance.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  all  who  are  not  in 
daily  attendance  had  left  the  schools,  it  would  follow  fi-om  these 
numbers  that  two- fifths  of  the  whole  leave  them  every  half  year, 
and  four-fifths  annually.  So  that  the  whole  number  would  have 
been  changed  in  one  year  and  one-fifth. 


089  My^  Mo$d$g'$  Rtpwi  an 

REPORT  on  St.  Mark's  Collbqe,  Stanlet  Grove,  by  the 

Rev.  Hbnrt  Moselet,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

My  Lords,  Pri^v  Coancil  Office,  8th  Mareh,  1845. 

In  obedience  to  your  Liordships  commands  for  the  periodical 
invpectioD  of  schools  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters,  established 
1^  maintained  by  the  aid  of  public  grants,  having,  in  concert  with 
Mn  Coleridge,  the  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  ChelBea>  fixed 
on  the  monSi  of  December  for  my  inspection  of  that  institution, 
I  addressed  to  him,  on  the  27th  of  November,  a  letter  (of  which 
an  extrapt  is  annexed),*  specifying  the  order  in  winch  I  proposed 
to  conduct  it,  and  fixing  the  2nd  of  December  for  its  commence- 
ment. In  my  actual  inspection  I  have  followed,  with  a  few  unim^ 
portant  deviations,  the  course  which*  in  this  letter,  I  bad  prescribed 
to  myself. 

I  nave  now  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  the  result  of  that  inspeo- 
tion,  a  task,  the  responsibilities  of  which,  I  feel  to  be  in  some  measure 
diminished,  and  its  labour  lightened,  by  the  previous  Beportof  my 
colleague,  the  Rev.  J.  Allen,  published  in  the  last  volume  of  your 
Lordships*  Minutes.  The  method  of  examination,  detailed  in  that 
Report,  I  have  adopted,  as  best  calculated  to  realiice  the  objects 
contemplated  by  it;  and  it  is  my  desire  to  imitate  its  spirit  The 
number  of  students  resident  in  the  Institution,  at  the  period  of  my 
inspection^  was  67.  Of  this  number,  13  were  supported  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  their  parents,  and  8  in  part ;  7  wholly,  or  in  part,  at 
the  expense  of  other  relatives  and  personal  friends;  17  at  the 
expense  of  private  patrons ;  and  18  by  various  Diocesan  Boards.f 
The  proportion  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Institution  are  derived 
from  the  private  resources  of  the  students,  and  from  public  or 
private  patronage,  other  than  that  of  the  National  Society,  being 
nearly  that  of  the  numbers  53  and  70. 

Tne  ages  of  the  students  vary  from  14  years  to  22  years  and 
9  months,  two  only  being  below  15  years  of  age,  and  four  above 
20,  and  the  mean  age  being  17  years.  The  youthful  character 
of  the  students  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Institution.  16 
have  received  their  previous  instruction  in  National  Schools;  2  at 
British  and  Foreign  Schools.;  3  at  Grammar  Schools,  and  the 
remaining  46  at  different  day  and  boarding  schools.  Thus,  of  the 
students  educating  in  this  Institution  to  become  National  school- 
masters, not  one-third  are  supplied  by  National  Schools,  a  fact 
the  more  worthy  of  observation,  as  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  majority  of  them  are  sent,  would  seem  to  favour  their  selection 
from  National  Schools,  if  youths,  adequately  instructed,  could  be 
found  in  them.  I  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  list,  specifying 
these  circumstances  in  respect  to  each  student,  together  with  his  age 
and  standing.^: 

*  See  Appendix  (A.*)  f  Five  youthi  have  recently  been  admitted  on  the 
nomination  of  the  WeUs  Dioceian  Board,  the  training  inititntion  of  that  dioceie 
having  been  given  up.  {  See  Appendix  (B.) 
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No  student  wOL  for  the  future^  be  admitted  undo*  the  age  of 
.15.    The  limit  haa  heretofore  been  14,  and  the  majority  of  the 

? resent  students  have  entered  the  Institution  in  their  15th  year. 
'huQ,  practically,  the  age  of  tlie  students  resident  in  the  Institution 
will  hereafter  be  raised  by  one  year.  The  fee.  is  25/.  annually^ 
with  8/.  entrance  money.  The  times  of  admission  Midsummer 
and  Christmas. 

It  is  required  that  the  application  of  each  student  for  admisson 
should  be  acoompanied  by — Ist^  a  certificate  of  baptism;  2nd,  a 
declaration  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  youth,  stating 
that  he  has  attended  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
their  consent  and  approbation  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  twelver 
month  previous  to  the  date  of  iqpplication ;  Srd,  a  medical  certificate 
according  to  a  printed  form  ;  4th,  a  recommendation  from  a 
clerffyman. 

The  examination  of  each  student  for  admission  is  preceded  by 
the  other  inquiries  specified  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  are 
to  be  answered  in  his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  hand'-writing, 
in  the  presence  of  the  clergyman  by  whom  he  is  rscommended^  or 
some  other  trustworthy  person : — 

"  State  your  name  and  age  the  last  birth^iay ;  wh«i  and  where 
you  were  baptiBsd ;  whether  you  have  been  confimoed,  and  by  whom; 
whether  you  have  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
if  so,  whether  you  ar^  a  regular  communicant.  At  what  sdiook 
have  you  been  educated,  'and  for  how  long  a  time,  and  in  what 
subjects  have  you  been  instructed?  Are  you  sincerely  desirous  of 
becoming  a  schoolmaster,  and  do  you  seek  admission  into  the 
National  Society's  Training  College  expressly  to  be  fitted  for  that 
diflGlcult  and  responsible  office?  Are  you  prepared  to  lead  in  the 
College  a  simple  and  laborious  life;  worlung  with  your  hands  as 
well  as  acquiring  book-knowledge,  and  rendering  an  exact  obedience 
to  the  discipline  of  the  place?  Are  you  aware  that  your  path  of 
-duty  on  living  the  College  will  be  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
among  the  poor?  And  are  you  willing  to  apprentice  yourself  to 
the  Society  on  that  understanding  r 

If  the  candidate  be  resident  in  the  countTy,  an  examination 
paper  is  moreover  sent  to  him,  to  be  answered  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  preceding  questions.  His  answers  to  these 
questions  do  not  "supersede  a  personal  examination;  but,  serving 
as  a  criterion  by  which  some  notion,  both  of  the  natural  capacity 
'and  the  actual  attainments  of  the  candidate,  may  be  formed^  they 
tend  to  diminish  the  risk  of  a  fruitless  journey  to  St.  Mark's  for 
*ihat  purpose." 

The  subjects  of  examination  are— arithmetic,  firammar,  geo 
graphy,  and  history.     I  have  appended  one  of  the  examination 
papers  to  this  lleport* 

In  the  event  of  the  candidate  pacing  the  examination  to  which 

.  «  8^  AppeodLTa 
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'  he  is  subjected  with  credit,  he  is  received  into  the  College,  and 
remains  there  on  probation  for  the  first  three  months ;  after  whicb^ 
if  his  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory,  and  he  be  found  to 
possess  tlie  *'  necessary  qualifications,  he  is  apprenticed  to  the 
National  Society.  From  this  period  to  the  age  of  21,  the  Society 
is  responsible  for  his  education,  clothing,  and  maintenance,  being 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  his  services  as  a  schoolmaster  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  way  that  may  be  thought  proper.  In  generaL 
the  period  during  wUch  the  apprentices  are  expected  to  remain 
under  instruction  m  the  Collie,  is  three  years;  after  which  time, 
they  are  placed  in  situations,  either  as  masters  of  small  schools,  or 
more  commonly  as  assistants  in  large  ones." 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  has,  from  the  opening 
of  the  Institution,  been  progressively  on  the  increase ;  and  during 
the  last  year  46  new  students  have  bieen  admitted,  of  whose  general 
qualifications  on  their  admission,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coleridge  thus 
speaks.* 

**'  Of  those  now  on  probation,  or  recently  apprenticed,  a  fair  pnqportion 
are  intelligent  lads,  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition ;  but  even  of  these, 
comparatively  few  are  properly  prepared  for  the  institution.  Against 
this  difficulty  it  is  impossible  to  provide  by  mere  exclusion,  without 
reducing  the  numbers  admitted  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the 
welfare,  or  indeed  the  existence,  of  the  institution.  Not  many  of  those 
recommended  possess  even  that  modicum  of  acquirement  which  might 
fairly  be  expected  from  a  promising  boy  of  twelve,  not  to  say  fifteen, 
years  old.  They  cannot  *  read  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence,  nor  write 
correctly  from  dictation.'  I  do  not  allude  to  slight  and  casual  inaccu- 
racies, but  to  a  general  deficiency,  the  result  of  bad  teaching.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  quite  ignorant  of  grammar ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  vocabulary  of  their  own 
language  to  profit  even  by  oral  teaching  of  a  kind  suitable  to  the  College, 
much  less  to  gain  information  for  themselves  from  books.  Of  geography, 
not  to  say  history,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  ignorant,  many 
having  never  seen  a  map.  This  descriptionjappUes  to  dISerent  indivi- 
duals in  di£ferent  degrees,  and  there  are  some  to  whom  it  does  not  apply 
at  all ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  ground  the  probadonera 
afresh  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning — to  go  over  again  the  work 
of  an  elementary  school, — ^with  what  lots  to  the  pupils  and  disadvantage 
to  the  College,  need  not  be  told.'* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution : — 

Princwal — ^The  Rev.  Dxkwxnt  Colbridgb,  A.M* 
Vice^Prindpal  and  PrecenJUnr — ^The  Rev.  Thomas  Hblmokk, 

B.A. 
TuUiT  and  Mathematical  Lecturer-^IILr.  Thomas  Stalbt,  6. A* 
Normal  Master — Mr.  Bbnkbt  6.  Johns. 
Industrial  Master  and  Steward — ^Mr.  Hxnry  Strioklakd. 
Master  of  the  Chelsea  School — ^Mr.  Hbnrt  Ingram. 
Assistant  Master — Mr.  H.  C.  Stubbs. 
Office  Clerh^yLx.  David  Parrt. 

*  '  A  Second  Letter  on  St.  Mack*s  College/  &c.«  p.  3 
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Music — Mr.  J.  HuLLAH,  Professor  of  Music  at  King's  College ; 
I  assisted  by  Mr.  £.  Mat. 

I  Drawing — ^Mr.  Rawlings. 

I  Gymnastics — ^Mr.  Cousins. 

(  j^camining  Surgeon^  Sfc, — Mr.  R.  C.  Gardiner. 

f 

i  llie  occupations  of  the  day  are  allotted  according  to  the  following 

1  general  tinae  table  :— 

H.    M. 

a.m.  5  30  Rise ;  half  an  hour  allowed  for  washing  and  dressing, 
&c. 
6    0  House-work,  &c.,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
6  45  Study,  commencing  with  prayer,  an  hour  and  a  half. 
8  15  Breakfast,  twenty-five  minutes. 

8  40  Prepare  for  chapel,  twenty  minutes. 

9  0  Morning-service,  one  hour. 
10     0  Study,  two  hours. 

12  0  Industrial  occupations,  fifty  minutes.  On  Wednesday 
a  singing-lessou  with  the  children  of  the  Practising 
School. 

P.M.  12  50  Prepare  for  dinner. 
1     0  Dinner,  half  an  hour. 

1  30  Leisure,  half  an  hour. 

2  0  Study,    two    hours.     On  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 

drawing. 

4  0  Industrial  occupations.      These  are  omitted  on  the 

Wednesday,  and  on  the  Saturday  are  limited  to 
necessary  house-work ;  the  time  being  allowed  fur 
recreation,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

5  30  Prepare  for  music,  ten  minutes. 

5  40  Music,  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  more  or  less. 

6  15  Prepare  for  tea,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

7  0  Tea,  twenty  minutes. 
7  20  Prepanre  for  study. 

7  30  Evening  study. 

9    0  Evening  prayers  and  a  short  lecture,  from  half  an  hour 

to  forty  minutes. 
9  35  Put  up  books,  &c.,  and  retire  to  bed. 
10    0  Gas-lights  extinguished. 

This  arrangement  assigns  to  ordinary  da3rs  a  half  an  hour*s 
leisure— three  hours  and  a  quarter  of  industrial  occupation,  and 
eight  hours  and  five  minutes  of  study,  including  an  hour  and  five 
minutes  occupied  by  a  music-lesson.    On  saints*  days  and  festivals 

I  the  services  of  the  chapel  render  necessary  a  different  arrangement 

I  of  the  time. 
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A.M.  ^5  30  Rise,  &c., 

'6    0  Household-work,  three-quartere  of  an  hour. 

6  45  Collect  repeated,  religiouB  reading,  one  hour. 

7  45  Early  prayers  (morning  lesson  for  day  of  the  mouth), 

a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

8  0  Prepare  for  hreakfast,  ten  minutes. 

6  10  Breakfast,  half  an  houn 

8  40  Prepare  for  lecture,  twenty  minutes. 

9  0  Lecture,  an  hour. 

10    0  Leism^  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

10  45  Prepare  for  chapel,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

11  0  Morning  service^  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 
P.M.  12  50  Leisure,  half  an  hour. 

1  20  Prepare  for  dinner,  ten  minutes. 

1  30  Dinner,  forW  minutes. 

2  10  Leisure,  an  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

3  50  Prepare  for  chapel,  ten  minutes. 

4  0  Afternoon  service  (catechetical  lecture),  an  hour  and  a 

quarter. 

5  15  Leisure,  an  hour  and  three-quarters. 

7  0  Prepare  for  tea,  ten  minutes. 
7  10  Tea,  twenty  minutes. 

7  30  Prepare  lessons,  &c.|  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

8  45  Evening  prayers^  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

9  0  Leisure,  half  an  hour, 
9  30  Leave  fbr  bed. 

10    0  Gas  extinguished. 

Tlie  subjects  of  instruction  include  Scriptural  knowledge,  and 
Bible  literature,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  Church  History, 
Latin,  Music,  English  Grammar,  General  History,  English  Lite- 
rature, Geography,  Al^ebra^  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Arithmetic, 
Drawings  and  the  art  of  Teaching  under  the  designation  of  Normal 
lessons.  The  cycle  according  to  which  these  subjects  are,  in  their 
order,  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  students  every  week, 
the  time  allotted  to  each,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  the  labour 
of  instruction  is  divided  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  will 
be  found  specified  in  the  subjoined  lesson  table.  (See  pp.  588 
and  589.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  higher  parts  of  the  religious 
instruction  and  the  lessons  in  language  devolve  upon  the  Principal ; 
the  supervision  of  the  musical  instruction  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vice*Principal ;  the  mathematical  instruction  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Staley ;  the  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  Mr.  Johns ; 
and  the  general  elementary  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  to 
Mr.  Stubba.'*' 

*  Mr.  Stubbi  wai  educated  in  the  lostitutioD. 
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The  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  each  occupation  /ex- 
tracted from  the  Table  in  pp.  588  and  589,  and  from  die  General 
Time  Table) » is  stated  in  the  Table  subjoined.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  greatest  periods  of  time  are  given  to  Music  and  Latin,  and 
the  least  to  Arithmetic. 

NumBB  of  Houw  derot^d  YftoMMx  to  each  Ocoupatioii  of  the  SruoiifTt. 


OCCUPATION. 


) 


Chapel  ••••.. 
Eveniiig  Worship  •  •  • 
Scriptural  Knowledge  and  Chris-) 

tian  Doctrine  (i.«.  Atticlee)  •/ 
Church    History   and    Bible 

Literature 

Latin  •••■••• 
English    Grammar,    English  1 

Literature,  and  History  •     .  / 

Geography 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 
Mechanics  and  Natural  Fhilo- 

sophy  •  •  f  •  •  • 
MUBLC  •«••.. 
Drawing  •••.•• 
Normal  Lessons.  •  •  • 
Private  Reading.  •  •  • 
Preparing  Lessons  .  .  • 
Meals.  •••••. 
Leisure 


) 


Diviaion  1. 


6     0 

3  30 

2     6 

2  ao 

6  15 

7  10 

2  30 
0  30 

0  20 
2  50 
2  20 

2  0 

7  10 

4  0 

3  0 

1  30 


8  45 
6    0 


Division  II. 


l»t 
SeotioD. 


6     0 

3  30 

3  0 

2    0 

6  0 

2  45 

2  30 
1  20 

0  35 

1  20 
5  40 

0  35 

7  10 

4  0 


•  • 
9    0 
8  45 
6    0 


Snd 

ScctioD. 


6    0 
3  30 

3  25 


2 
6 
5 


0 

0 

20 


1  20 
1  20 
10 
25 
40 


1 
2 
2 


7  10 
4    0 


•  • 
9    0 
8  45 
6    0 


Diviaioa  III. 


l«t 
Section. 


6     0 

3  30 

1  50 

2  40 

5  0 

6  0 

4  0 
2  40 
0  40 

2*40 


7  10 
4    0 

•  • 

•  • 

9    0 

8  45 
6    0 


2nd 
SeeltoB. 


6     0 
3  30 

3  40 

2  40 
6    0 

3  60 

5  20 

4  0 
3  30 


7  10 
4    0 

•  • 

•  • 
9    0 

8  45 
6    0 
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Abbbivxaxxovi.— P.^Prinelpal ;   V.P.— Vioe-Prindpal ;  Ta^-Tator } 


N.T.— Normal 


U30 


• 

s 

2- 

Begin 

h.m. 
645 

7  15 

Conti- 
noet. 

MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

WKDNSSDAT 

h.  n. 

0  15 

1  0 

Seriptuie  repetitloo  (7-a.m.) 
8eript.U  ist.  and  Oeog-  (I«t3 
Hilt.  Antiq.  and  Sy  nt,  (2nd.) 

Articles  and  Scripture  pioalii 
Caaar'a  Commentaries  (1st) 
Script.  Hist,  and  Geog.  (2iid.) 

English  Terae  icpetitia 
Geognphy  (l*) 
Phisdivs,  praeody  (Ssf 

2& 

10    0 
10  40 

040 
040 

Articles 

Alfebra  or  arithmetic 

Chareh  history 
Trigonometry 

Stadeat'a  Manna! 

CAM 

9    0 

3    0 

1    0 
1    0 

Eway 

Normal  Leiion 

Essay 
Normal  Lesson 

Draerinir  from  2  tsl pa 

(d.m3 

is 

3 

730 

130 

Lecture,  meehaoict 
Geometry  and  Lecture 

Latin  exercise 

•            • 

Lecture 

* 

6  45 

7  15 

0  15 

1  0 

Scripture  repetition 
Latin  Aocid.,  Hist  Antlq. 

Articles  and  Scripture  proofs 
Latin  syntax 

Eni^Iiah  Terse  repstitki 
LalmayMax 

o 

g 

M 
CM 

10    5 
10  45 
1126 

040 
040 
0  35 

Bauthey*s  Hist,  of  the  ChniDh 
Algebra.  1  hour 
Prepare  artidea 

Student's  Manual 

Algebra 

Prepare  geography 

As  Monday 

Writing 

Mechanics 

25 

2    0 
240 
380 

0  40 
040 
0  40 

Articles 
Prepare  Euclid 
Say  ditto 

Geography 

Prepare  trigoaomotry 

Say  ditto 

Drawing  (D.V.) 
•     •    • 

>DLE  DIVI 

730 

1  80 

Prepare  lessons 

Prepare  lessons 

Prepare  IcsaoBS 

645 

7  15 

0  15 

1  0 

Scripture  repetiUon 

Lat.  Aodd.,  Arnold's  Sud  Bk. 

Articles  and  Scripture  proofs 
Latin  syntax 

English  Tfvse  repetilka 
Latin  syntax 

00 

10   5 

10  45 
10  25 

0  40 
0  40 
035 

AlKcbra 

Palmers's  Church  History 

Prepare  Euclid 

Algebra 

Markham's  Hist.of  Enj^land 

Dictation  - 

Writing 
Chtifch  history 
Arilhmeiie 

M 

1 

2    0 
2  40 
320 

0  40 
0  40 
0  40 

Euclid 

Articles 

Composition 

Etymology 
Geography 

Prepare  dlTinity,  &e. 

Drawing  (D.M.) 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

7  30 

130 

Prepare  lessons 

Prepare  lessons 

PivpAre  lessons 

» 

• 

645 
7  16 

0  15 

1  0 

Scripture  repetition 

Ut.  Acdd.,  Arnold's  IstBook 

English  Terse 

Lot  syntax.  Arnold's  IstBook 

English  rerae 
As  Monday 

g 

M 
GO 

10    5 
10  45 
1125 

0  40 
0  40 
0  40 

Writing 
Algebra 
NichuUs'  Introduction 

Writing 
Alifebra 
NieholU'  Introduction 

Arithmetic  (Ta.) 

Ditto 

BiUe  narratife 

HON. 
Uppks 

2    0 
S40 
320 

040 
0  40 
040 

Prepare  geography 
Ray  ditto 
History  of  England 

Prepare  geography 

Say  ditto 

History  of  England 

Drawing  (D.M.) 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

IRD  DIVIS 

r. 

780 

130 

Prepare  lessons 

Prepare  lessons 

Prepare  iMaons 

645 
7  16 

0  15 

1  0 

Scripture  repetition 

Lat.  Oram..  Arnold's  IstBook 

ArfOOll9QH0S 

Lat.  Gram.,  Araold's  1st  Book 

Englfch  Tctw 
Lat.GraBB.Araoia**liti 

M 

10    5 

10  45 

11  25 

040 
0  40 
085 

Catechism 

Writing 

Aritbmetie 

History 
Writing 
ArithmtOe 

Oietatioa 

WrWng 

Arithmetic 

M 

J 

2    0 
S40 
320 

0  40 
0  40 
0  40 

Bible  history 
Prepare  geography 
SaydHto 

Bible  nairatiTe 
Prepare  geogrmphy 
Say  ditto 

Drawing  (D.M.) 

•  •    • 

•  •    « 

730 

130 

Prepare  lessons 

Prepare  lessons 

Prepare  leaaons 
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lBLE. 

ater;   A.^AsflitUnt  Muiter;  M.C.S.-.Maiter  of  ChelBea  School ;  Mod.— Monitor ;  D3Iv— Biawing-MaatoT  ; 
;  B.  Rod-IUioB,  


^THURSDAY. 


.rticlef.  Scriptnn  proofs 

> V id'i  Ep.,  or  Virg.  profody  lit 

leograpay  (2nd) 

kTticlet 
k  l^ebra 

^in'mh  Tamday*i  Biwy 
formal  lesson 

•atin  exercise 
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It  is  unnecessaiy  that  I  should  lay  before  your  Lordships  any 
account  of  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  or  the  grounds  which 
surround  it.  These  hare  been  fully  described  in  Mr.  Allen's 
Report,  and  in  the  plans  which  accompany  it. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  internal  arrangements  have  been 
altered  since  the  date  of  that  Report.  The  room  described  on  the 
plan  as  a  refectory^  has  been  converted  into  two  dass^rooms;  the 
division  having  been  made  by  a  passage  which  communicates 
between  the  entranceJiall  and  the  back  lawn^  and  gives  access  by 
means  of  side  doors,  ftom  the  latter  to  the  suite  of  class  and  lec- 
ture-rooms. 

The  great  lecture-room,  in  addition  to  its  proper  use,  is  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  refectory.  To  adapt  it  to  that  use,  a 
staircase  has  been  made  to  communicate  b^ween  it  and  the 
basement  story,  and  the  youths  who  act  as  waiters  carry  the 
dishes  up  the  staircase,  receiving  them  from  the  house-porter  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  passage,  which  communicates  between  it 
and  the  kitchen..  At  the  hour  of  meals  the  sloping  desks,  at  which 
the  students  sit  during  the  hours  of  study,  have  their  lids  raised 
into  a  horizontal  position,  and  are  thus  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  dining  tables.  It  is  to  expedients  such  as  these  that,  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  accommodation  for  the  students  now  assembled 
in  the  Institution^  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse. 

The  ventilation  of  the  great  lecture-room,  rendered  difficult  by 
its  constant  occupation,  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  its 
use  as  a  refectory,  and  the  gas-lights  which  bum  in  it  in  the  evening, 
is  effected  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  ceiling,  and  funnel- 
shaped  receivers  placed  over  the  gas-burners,  all  of  which  commu 
nicate  by  means  of  pipes,  with  a  flue  in  the  room  above. 

Accommodation  is  provided  within  the  walls  for  the  sleeping 
of  48  students  only.  For  the  reception  of  the  remaining  15 
students  at  present  in  residence,  sleeping-apartments  are  provided 
in  a  house  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Fulham  Road  which  is 
immediately  opposite  to  the  grounds  of  the  College ;  and  they  are 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  master  of  the  Chelsea  Parochial 
School,  and  the  supervision  of  the  vice-principal,  whose  residence 
is  contiguous  to  tins  lodging-house,  and  communicates  with  it 
internally.  The  accommodation  supplied  by  this  house  (nominally 
for  24  students)  is  very  inadequate,  and  the  arrangement  is 
probably  to  be  considered  as  temporary. 

The  distribution  of  the  dormitories  within  the  walls  of  the 
Institution  is  fully  explained  in  Mr.  Allen's  Report* 

To  promote  their  ventilation  hot  water  baa  been  made  to 
circulate  through  the  long  passages  or  corridors,  which  give 
access  to  them,  in  iron  pipes  communicating  with  the  cooung 
apparatus  in  the  kitchen. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  students — heretofore  appearing  as 
a  considerable  item  in  the  expenses  of  the  Institution — ^is  now 
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provided  for^  by  a  regular  salary  of  the  medical  attendant^  varying 
with  the  number  of  inmates^  but  not  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  sickness. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  been  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  the 
Principal  during  the  last,  as  during  the  preceding  half  year,  ''thero 
being  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents  to  devote  the  least 
vigorous  of  their  offspring  to  this  way  of  life.*'  He  thus  apeaka 
on  this  important  subject : — 

''  There  has  also  been  a  larger  amount  of  indisposition,  chiefly  colds 
and  sore  throats,  than,  I  tmst,  will  again  occur ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  the  general  healthiness  of  the  young  men  is  depicted  in  their 
looks,  and  has  recently  been  noticed  by  a  very  competent  judge,  whose 
attention  was  expressly  drawn  to  the  subject.  In  almost  every  instance 
an  improvement  in  this  respect,  frequently  very  marked,  takes  place  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  student,  and  continues  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  residence;  this,  too,  notwithstanding  a  degree  of  studious  application 
which,  in  some  remarkable  instances,  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Whoever  shall  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  the  time-table  which  appeared 
in  my  former  letter,  or  that  which  I  shall  now  have  to  produce,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  great  amount  of  voluntary  study  could  be 
superadded.  Yet  by  the  diligent  use  of  spare  minutes,  and  by  still  earlier 
rising,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  extra  knowledge  has  in  this  way 
been  acquired,  without  in  any  degree  slighting  the  regular  course  of 
business,  and  (what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose)  without  the  smallest 
injury  to  the  health. 

'*  I  attribute  this  favourable  result  to  the  constant  variety  of  occupation, 
mental  and  bodily ;  study  being  succeeded  at  moderate  intervals  by 
industrial  employment,  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air.  The  labours 
of  the  farm  and  garden,  as  well  as  those  carried  on  under  cover,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  light,  and  afibrd  a  refreshment  both  to  mind 
and  body.  The  lessons  are  also  of  a  varied  character,  and  accompanied 
by  change  of  place ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  improper  to  allude  to  the 
times  daily  set  apart  for  united  devotion,  as  tending  to  diffuse  a  calm 
over  the  feelings,  beneficial  in  other  points  of  view  besides  the  highest*-^ 
periods  of  quiet  restoration,  suspending  and  closing  the  struggle  and 
excitement  of  the  day.  The  regular  return  of  Sunday,  with  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  a  saint's  day,  or  other  festival,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light;  and  although  a  .frequent  indulgence  in  boisterous  amuse- 
ments would  be  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
incompatible  with  its  requirements,  yet  a  certain  portion  of  time  is 
allotted  iu  each  week  to  athletic  sports,  or  complete  relaxation." 

The  dietary  is  as  follows : — 

Saturday  .  •  Hot  boiled  rounds  of  beef. 

Sunday    •  •  •  Cold  boiled  beef  and  plum  pudding. 

Monday   •  •  •  Mutton  and  potato  pie. 

Tuesday  •  .  •  Legs  and  loins  of  mutton,  roasted. 

Wednesday  •  •  Irish  stew  and  rice  puddings  occasionally. 

Thursday  .  .  Roast  beef  and  suet  puddings. 

Friday     •  •  ,  Soup. 

N.B^-*Potatoes  ad  lib, ;  and  a  half  pint  of  table-beer* 
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The  weekly  expenditure  made  under  this  head,  in  respect  to 
each  student,  is  about  5^. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  consist  in  the  labours 
of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  house,  lithography,  and  bookbinding. 
When  distributed  over  the  premises  in  pursuit  of  these  several 
occupations^  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  monitors,  and,  under  the 
general  supervision,  of  the  industrial  master.  Mr.  Coleridge  thus 
speaks  of  the  duties  of  his  office : — 

**  Scarcely  less  essential,  in  the  same  point  of  view,  is  the  office  of  the 
industrial  master,  by  whom  the  students  are  superintended  when  not 
engaged  in  study  or  teaching.  It  is  his  duty  to  maintain  order  and 
enforce  discipline,  not,  however,  by  mere  drill,  however  skilfully  organized 
or  efficiently  conducted,  but  by  the  influence  of  his  example  and  the 
force  of  his  character ;  to  live  among  them  and  to  lead  them  on,  as  well 
by  precept  as  by  occasionally  sharing  in  their  occupations,  to  simple, 
industrious,  and  strictly  regular  habits ;  to  settle  disputes  and  allay 
jealousies ;  to  correct  personal  conceit  and  every  the  least  approach  to  a 
love  of  show  and  finery ;  to  recommend  (and  this  not  by  words  only)  a 
humble  and  dutiful  industriouaness,  setting  forth  the  rehgious  obligation 
and  beneficial  tendency,  not  merely  of  labour  in  general,  but  of  bodily 
labour  in  particular,  as  a  blessing  growing  out  of,  and,  in  the  case  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  righdy  used,  superseding,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
penal  character  of  toil,  through  Him  by  whom,  after  an  ineffable  manner. 
It  has  been  rendered  holy,  honourable,  and  of  good  report  in  the 
Church ; — all  this  with  a  reference  to  the  special  aim  of  the  institution,  as 
an  instrument  for  elevating  and  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  labouring 
poor." 

The  students  clean  all  the  shoes  and  knives,  &c.,  lay  the  cloth, 
wait  at  meals^  sweep  and  dust  the  school-rooms,  keep  the  courts 
clean,  light  and  attend  to  all  the  fires,  except  those  in  the  kitchen 
department,  regulate  the  gas-lights,  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of 
water  throughout  the  College  by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  and 
attend  to  the  drainage^  which  is  also  effected  by  means  of  u 
pump. 

The  school-room  provided  for  the  practising  or  model-school, 
and  situated  adjacent  to  the  chapel  in  that  portion  of  the  grounds 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Fulham  Road,  has  been  fully  described 
in  Mr.  Allen's  Report.  He  has  borne  testimony  to  the  advantages 
supplied  by  its  octagonal  form,  and  to  the  appropriate  character 
of  its  design,  as  forming  part  of  the  same  architectural  view  with 
the  chapel.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  admission  of  a  greater 
number  of  children,  and  for  the  fiirther  classification  and  separate 
instruction  of  the  more  advanced,  a  cottage,  adjacent  to  the  porter*s 
lodge  in  the  Fulham  Road,  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  school.  It  supplies  two  small  but 
convenient  class-rooms,  in  one  of  which,  a  class  of  12,  and  in  the 
other,  of  20  children,  is  taught,  constituting  Vvhat  is  called  the 
upper  school. 
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The  practising  school  consists,  at  present^  of  142  children,  of 
whom  a  certain  number  are  admitted  upon  the  free  list,  and  the 
remainder  (the  great  majority)  pay  a  fee  of  Ad.  per  week  or  Zs. 
per  quarter.  The  latter  are  for  the  most  part  the  children  of 
respectable  working  people,  market-gardeners,  mechanics,  and  the 
like.    Mr.  Coleridge  thus  characterises  them :— • 

**  In  respect  of  mental  capacity,  they  will  be  found  a  little  more  sharp, 
perhaps — but  not,  1  think,  by  any  means  more  susceptible  of  ultimate 
improvement^— than  children  of  the  same  class  in  country  places.  They 
are  below  the  average  in  size  and  strength ;  being  not  merely  short,  but 
small.  I  speak  of  the  rule,  not  of  the  exceptions,  and  of  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  not  of  what  they  are  made  by  education.  There  are  among 
them  many  very  promising  lads,  in  whom  a  toward  nature,  and  perhaps 
some  home-training,  must  share  whatever  praise  may  be  Uiought  due  to 
their  actual  character  and  attainments.  It  is  from  these  and  such  as 
these,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  that  I  would  select  our  .future 
teachers.  Manv  of  them  come  from  a  considerable  dbtance— as  much 
as  two  or  even  three  miles — bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  which  they 
eat^n  the  school-room,  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher;  the  same  attention 
being  paid  to  the  propriety  of  their  behaviour  as  if  they  were  boarders. 
Their  Httle  hymn  of  praise  is  sung  by  themselves  at  the  beginning  and 
conclusion  of  their  simple  meal,  the  materials  of  which  in  most  cases 
indicate  but  a  scanty  competence  at  home ;  while  the  sum  paid  for  their 
schooling,  as  well  as  the  punctuality  of  their  attendance,  are  each  of 
them — the  latter,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  former — a  proof  that 
considerable  efforts,  and  even  sacrifices,  will  be  made  by  respectable 
persons  of  this  dass  to  procure^what  they  consider  good  instruction  for 
their  children." 

The  children  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  6  years ;  they 
assemble  daily  at  five  minutes  before  9  in  the  morning.  At  9 
they  repair  to  the  College  chapel  for  morning  service ;  the  hours 
of  instruction  commence  at  10 ;  at  12  tliey  separate  for  dinner,  re- 
assemble at  2>  and  are  dismissed  for  the  evening,  in  summer  at  5, 
and  a  little  earlier  in  winter.  They  are  taught  in  eight  classes  by 
those  of  the  students  who  are  in  the  third  year  of  their  residence, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bennet  Johns. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  times  allotted  to  them  are 
specified  in  the  following  Table — {see  page  594). 

The  first  class  is  composed  of  12  boys,  whose  attainments  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  effect — 
and  of  that  which  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  efiected 
^-in  elementary  education.  They  have  been  taught  the  following 
subjects,  under  that  elementary  form  whidi  is  best  suited  to  the 

Surposes  of  the  school,  but  with  precision  and  accuracy: — 
Lcligious  knowledge,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etymology,  English  history,  vocal  music,  and  linear  drawing. 
Their  education  is  not^  however,  limited  to  the  bare  acquisition  of 
this  amount  of  knowledge.    A  character  of  mind  is  obviously  in 

[I.]  2  Q 
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process  of  fonnation  under  its  influence^  in  itself  far  more  valuable 
and  fiir  more  abiding  in  its  effects. 

Their  deportment  is  marked  by  a  just  self-respect,  and  a. proper 
deference  to  their  superiors,  their  answers  characterised  by  that 
general  intelligence,  and  that  more  correct  and  ample  diction 
which  are  indicative  of  an  educated  mind.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  pleasurable  to  them, 
and  that  the  habit  of  self-instruction  has  been,  in  some  degree, 
formed. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  this  school  (152),  80  may  be 
considered  to  read  with  tolerable  ease)  57  write  on  paper;  31  have 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three  in  arithmetic ;  136  learn 
geography;  28  English  grammar;  12  etymology;  37  History  of 
England ;  and  the  whole,  linear  drawing  and  vocal  music. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  school : — 

Books  used  in  the  Six  Lower  Classes, — Bible.  New  Testament, 
prayer-book,  with  Scripture  references.  Lesson's  Teacher's  Assistant. 
Prophecies  relating  to  our  Saviour.  Life  of  Christ,  from  the  prophetic 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Parables.  Miracles  of  our  Saviour. 
Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Collect-books.  Church  Catechism. 
Second  and  Third  Books,  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 
First  and  Second  Reading-books.  Bishop  Short's  Reading-cards.  Table- 
books.  Spelling-cards.  Outline  of  Grammar.  O'SuUivan's  Greography. 
History  of  England.  Chronological  Tables.  Maps  published  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  Prefixes  and  Affixes.  Central  School- 
books.     First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading-books.     Fourth  Reading-book. 

Additional  Books  used  in  the  Class-rooms. — Bible.  Prayer-book, 
with  Scripture  Proofs.  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals.  Sinclair's  Cate- 
chism. Ramsey's  Catechism.  Palmer's  Church  History,  abridged. 
Watts'  Scripture  History.  Wilberforce's  Five  Empires.  Classified 
Spelling-book.  Arnold's  Spelling  turned  Etymology.  M'CuUoch's 
English  Grammar.  Bridge's  Algebra.  Crank's  Arithmetic  (for  ex- 
amples). Hind's  Arithmetic,  used  by  the  teachers.  Simpson's  Euclid. 
Joyce's  Dialogues. .  Botanical  Rambles.  History  of  England.  Scott's 
History  of  Scotland,  &c. 

It  having  been  considered  expedient  to  extend  yet  farther  the 
facilities  fbr  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  supplied  to  the  students^ 
and  to  make  them  familiar  with  it  in  its  application  to  schools  more 
nearly  of  the  same  class  with  those  the  charge  of  which  will 
ultinoately  devolve  upon  tbem^  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
by  which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  employed  daily  in  the  Chel- 
sea Parochial  School.  To  facilitate  the  details  of  this  arrangement^ 
one  of  the  students^  whose  term  of  training  has  expired,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  master  of  that  school,  with  permisdon 
to  reside  ii^  the  College;  from  whence  the  students  accompany 
him  daily  to  the  school.  Mr.  Coleridge  thus  speaks  of  the 
connexion  of  this  school  with  the  Institution: — 

**  If  the  practising  school  should  be  thought  not  to  prepare  the  young 
men  for  the  difficulties  of  their  vocation-^the  children  being  of  a  better 

2  Q  2 
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8ort,  or  taught  under  greater  advantages,  than  they  can  expect  to  find 
hereafler — ^no  such  ohjection  lies  against  the  parochial  school.  Nothing 
can  be  more  humble — I  might  almost  say,  abject — ^than  the  domestic 
condition,  generally  speakings  of  the  poor  children,  who  are  here  provided* 
not  merely  with  instruction,  but  with  the  motive  to  seek  it — ^with  the 
clothes,  without  which  many  would  not,  and  others  could  not,  come  to 
school  at  all.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  children  pay  a  penny  a  week ;  but 
the  greater  number  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  of  these  as  many  are 
comfortably  clothed  as  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  committee  will 
permit.  The  benevolence  of  the  directors,  and  in  particular  of  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  is  specially  directed  towards  the  children  of  the  tery  poor 
— attracted  by  the  misery,  undeterred  by  the  vice  and  self-abandonment 
with  which  the  lowest  estate  of  poverty  is  too  often  attended.  Heime 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  raise  the  character  of  the  school  by  any  means 
inconsistent  with  this  charitable  object,  and  would  rather  do  a  little  good 
to  those  who  want  it  so  much,  than  seem  to  do  more  to  those  who  want  it 
less.  But,  as  intimated  above,  the  very  difficulties  by  which  the  school 
is  embarrassed — whether  from  the  character  of  the  children  or  any  other 
cause-— enhance  the  value  of  the  experience  which  may  be  gained  m  it  bv 
Ihe  teachers;  and  although  some  time  must  elapse  before -the  effects  of 
the  present  management  upon  the  welfare  of  the  school  can  appear,  yet 
it  is  hoped  that  an  improvement  has  already  taken  place  beneath  the 
surface.  This  connexion — ^with  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  1  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  fully 
satisfied — will  relieve  the  funds  of  the  school  to  a  certain  extent,  without 
burdening  those  of  the  National  Society." 

Feeling  myself  wholly  unequal  to  do  justice  to  the  musical 
proficiency  of  the  students,  I  have  sought  the  opinion,  in  this 
matter,  of  Mr.  William  Stemdale  Bennett*  Professor  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  I  have  felt  obliged  by  the  kindness  with 
which  he  has  met  my  wishes,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
recording  the  judgment  of  a  musician  of  so  much  eminence. 

Having  accompanied  me  to  the  College,  he  placed  before  the 
students  two  chorales  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  an  extract  of  '  Judas 
Maccabeus.*  This  music,  which  was  entirely  new  to  them,  they 
^sang  at  sight.  Their  execution  of  it  was  characterised  in  the 
'opinion  of  Mr.  Bennett,  by  "correct  reading,"  '' firmness,'*  and 
"point."  The  "time"  was  accurate;  this  being  one  of  the  most 
iremarkable  features  of  their  musical  knowledge. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  art  of  vocalisation  should 
Hbe  included  in  their  course  of  instruction;  their  singing,  never- 
theless, exhibited  much  refinement.  Those  in  the  third  year  are 
?^udying  the  first  steps  in  "  harmony*'  with  great  interest  and 
success. 

On  the  whole,  taking  into  his  view  that  the  time  allotted  to  the 
smisieal  instruction,  in  addition  to  the  practice  of  the  chapel-service, 
is  limited  to  six  hours  weekly,  Mr.  Bennett  considers  the  progress 
of  the  students  to  surpass  any  analogous  result  which  has  come 
un  Jer  h»«  observal  ion. 
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In  what  degree  the  services  of  the  ehc^l  have  concurred  with 
the  prescribed  course  of  musical  instruction^  in  realizing  a  success 
so  remarkable  in  itself  and  so  important  for  the  interests  of  ele- 
mentary education^  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thus  ably  explained  in  his 
second  letter : — 

*'  If,  however,  the  choral  service,  as  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St 
Mark's  College,  be  in  itself  unobjectionable;  if,  in  truth,  it  have  been 
adopted  from  a  sense  of  its  superior  beauty  and  fitness  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case — it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  further  recommendation, 
that  it  furnishes  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means,  compatible  with  other 
exigencies,  of  imparting  to  the  students  of  this  institution  that  skill  in 
the  art  of  singing  which  is  now  so  generally  desired,  if  not  expected,  in 
a  parochial  schoolmaster.  No  system  of  teaching  vocal  music,  however 
excellent,  can  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  long  and  continuous  practice ; 
time  for  which  could  not  have  been  afforded  in  this  collie,  if  it  had  not 
been  found  possible  to  unite  the  acquirement  of  this  art  with  its  best  and 
principal  use.  As  it  is,  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  instruction  are  to  a 
certain  extent  combined,  the  grain  being  sown  and  the  sheaves  gathered 
by  the  same  process  and  at  the  same  time.  In  plain  terms,  the  musical 
skill  required  for  the  performance  of  the  chond  service  is  supplied,  in 
some  considerable  measure,  by  the  service  itself;  and,  indeed,  as  these 
youths  have  not  been  selected,  generally  speaking,  with  any  reference 
to  musical  capacity,  and  are  not  destined  for  the  exclusive  or  gainful 
exercise  of  the  musical  profession,  it  would,  I  believe,  have  been  found 
difficult  to  exact  from  them  that  close  and  unremitting  attention  to  this 
study  which  it  indispensably  requires,  and  which  they  now  bestow  upon 
it,  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  a  motive  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  stimu- 
lating, coupled  with  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  a  teacher  who,  to 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  Church-music  such  as  could  be  looked  for 
only  in  a  master  of  the  art  adds  the  authority  derived  from  bis  position 
as  vice-principal  of  the  college." 

^'  It  is  not,  indeed,  intimated  that  any  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
singing,  however  feivourable,  can  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  regular 
elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  music.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  acquire  a  foreign  language  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken  ;  but 
it  will  be  proper  nevertheless  to  acquire  it  grammaticaUy,  Now  the 
services  of  the  chapel  render  music,  as  it  were,  a  living  language  in  this 
college,  which  the  youths  catch  up  insensibly  by  hearing  and  imitation — 
a  language,  moreover,  heard  only  in  its  purest  and  noblest  form,  by  which 
the  taste  of  the  student  is  cultivated,  together  with  his  powers  of  exe- 
cution. And  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  the  success  of  a  singer 
depends  upon  mechanical  proficiency,  apart  from  the  interesting  science 
which  gives  to  the  study  its  intellectual  character,  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  that  training  of  the  ear  and  voice  which 
the  students  go  through,  independently  of  any  course  of  lessons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that,  without  the  intellectual  character  above 
alluded  to,  the  study,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  pursuit^  of  vocal 
music  would  not  merely  be  imperfect,  but  of  doubtful  benefit,  taken  as  a 
branch  of  general  education.  And  if  it  should  be  said,  that  all  the 
theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  a  vocalist  will  come  in  the  end  by  an 
analytical  as  opposed  to  the  usual  elementary  methods  (a  result  which 
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can  only  be  expected  in  the  most  favourable  caaeaX  it  would  yfltbe 
necessary  that  those  who  learn  in  order  that  they  may  teach  shoidd  bfe 
made  acquainted  with  some  tgstem  of  itutrucHan^  capable  of  easy  and 
general  application.  In  adopting  that  which  owes  so  much  to  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Hullah,  regard  has  been  had  both  to  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  method  itself,  and  to  the  ready  machinery  with  which 
it  is  supplied. 

*'It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  musical  instruction 
always  going  on  together,  aod  mutually  assisting  each  other.  The  art  of 
reading  music,  with  the  requisite  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  ia 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  HuUah's  *  Grammar  of  Vocal 
Music,'  under  thte  very  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  May ;  one  division 
of  the  students  being  under  his  own  tuition,  while  a  junior  class  is  carried 
through  the  earlier  portiob  of  the  course  by  one  of  the  pupils.  A  third 
section,  more  advanced  than  either  of  the  preceding,  has  the  fiirtfaei' 
advantage  of  lectures  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Mr.  Hullah 
himself.  These  three  divisions  correspond  generally  to  the  three  years 
of  residence*— an  arrangement  by  which  every  branch  of  study  in  the 
college  is  more  or  less  regulated.  An  exact  correspondence  is  obviously 
impracticable)  some  youths  bringing  with  them  a  larger  amount  of 
musical  knowledge  and  proficiency  than  others  can  be  expected  to  attain 
at  any  period  of  their  lives.  Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  to  produce 
a  respectable  mediocrity;  but  excellence  will  depend,  after  all,  on 
individual  qualifications." 

In  uniting  with  the  preceding  outline  of  the  system  extensive 
extracts  fVom  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  able  exposition  of  it,  I  haTs 
been  influended  tiot  less  by  the  obvious  consideration,  that  of  hift 
own  views  he  cannot  but  be  the  best  expositor,  than  by  a  beltef 
that  the  impression  of  these  views  has^  in  a  general  sense,  passed 
upon  the  Institution  itself. 

Those  persons  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Coleridge  will  appreciate  his  many  and  eminent  qualifications  as 
an  instructor,  and  they  will  readily  understand  the  ascendancy  which 
is  given  to  him  over  the  minds  of  the  students,  not  less  by  that  kindly 
and  persuasive  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  that  colloquial 
eloquence  which  is  his  patrimony,  than  by  the  generosity  of  his 
purposes  and  the  moral  elevation  of  his  principles  of  action.  In 
the  union  of  qualities  such  ad  these,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  thtt 
importance  of  the  objects  he  has  proposed  to  himself,  ahftolntd 
dedication  to  them,  and  entire  faith  in  the  means  he  has  adopted  ft^ 
accomplishing  them,  he  has  succeeded  in  creating  around  hiiii  tCA 
institution  which  has  probably  outrun  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
its  earlier  friends,  not  less  in  the  scale  of  its  operations  than  in  the 
character  of  the  results  which  it  contemplates.  An  institution  which 
claims  at  an  humble  distance  to  take  its  place  among  the  collegiate 
establishments  of  the  country,  which  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  its  favour,  and  contributed  not  % 
little  to  raise  the  standard  affixed  by  public  opimon  to  the  offioe  of 
an  elemenitaiy  schoolmaster. 
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The  general  scope  and  design  of  the  Institution^  as  it  presents 
iteelf  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Coleridge^  has  been  fully  stated  by  him 
in  his  first  letter^  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society,  and  its  substance  is  embodied  in  that  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Allen's  Report  nhich  refers  to ''  the  end  and  aim  of  the  I  nstitution ;" 
it  only  remains,  therefore,  that  I  bring  under  your  Lordships' 
notice  those  geiieral  impressions  which  I  have  derived  from  the 
inspection  of  it ;  a  task  the  difficulties  of  which  I  do  not  disguise 
from  myself. 

The  estimate  which  I  am  called  upon  to  form  of  its  efficiency  for 
the  purposes  of  its  foundation,  must  evidently  be  limited  to  its  uses 
as  a  school  intended  to  create  an  efficient  body  of  schoolmasters 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church ;  and  I  am  bound  to  eliminate 
from  my  view  of  it  all  those  objects  of  its  friends  which  would 
make  of  the  schoolmaster's  a  '^  clerkly  office,"  and  unite  with  it  holy 
orders  and  the  (unctions  of  a  deacon. 

No  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  obviously  of  equal  importance 
with  that  which  proposes  to  itself  the  formation  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  students,  in  the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that 
term ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the 
impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  my  visits  to  St.  Mark's  College 
—-of  the  success  with  which  religious  influences  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  made  to  operate  there. 

If  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Institution  be  that  in  Which  it  is  most 
grateful  to  contemplate  it ;  if  in  the  cheerful  conformity  of  the 
students  to  the  rules  of  its  discipline— in  their  submissive  deport- 
ment  towards  their  superiors,  and  their  steady  pursuit  of  an  arduous 
path  of  dutv — there  be  evidence  of  a  dedicated  and  a  chastened 
spirit ;  if  their  intercourse  with  the  children  whose  education  is 
intrusted  to  their  charge,  be  characterized  not  less  by  that  kindly 
tone  and  that  humanized  demeanour,  than  by  that  more  just 
recognition  of  their  social  position  and  truer  self-respect,  which  are 
usuuly  associated  with  a  gentler  birth  than  theirs,  and  a  more 
careful  nurture;  all  these  advantages,  so  inestimable  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  the  formation  of  a  religious  character,  and  are 
evidences  of  its  existence.  To  the  formation  of  such  a  character, 
the  promineucegiven  in  the  system  of  the  Institution  to  the  services 
of  the  Colbge  Vheqfel^  cannot  but  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  in  assigning  to  them  the  first  place  among  those  characteristic 
features  of  the  system  which  I  am  desirous  to  bring  under  your 
Lordehips'  tiotice,  I  am  not  only  following  the  order  in  which  they 
came  under  my  own  observatioi^  but  assigning  to  them  their  due 
place  and  theit  relative  importance.  The  chapel  is^  in  Mr.  Cole* 
ridge's  systemi  '^  the  key-stone  to  the  arch." 

The  simple  architecture  of  the  building,  of  the  Byzantine  sWle, 
is  eminent^  of  a  religiotts  character,  enhanced  in  its  e£wet. 
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internally,  by  coloured  lights  and  deep  shadoivs  ;  and,  in  the  wiion 
of  transepts  with  a  nave,  assuming  something  of  that  ealhediml 
form  which  assimilates  with  the  services.*  On  the  floor  of  the 
transepts^  and  in  the  area  formed  by  their  intersection  with  the 
nave^  the  students  are  assembled,  and  the  children  of  the  practising 
school  in  galleries  above  them.  The  morning-service  is  ehxMnd  z 
it  occupies  about  an  hour,  and  commences  at  9  o'clock  $  but  on 
saints'  days  at  11 :  it  is  the  full  cathedral-service,  and  is  conducted 
by  the  Vice- Principal,  who  fills  the  office  of  Precentor ;  the  chants 
sire  those  known  as  the  Gregorian,  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur  than  their  antiquity.  They  are  said  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  their  execution  in  this  chapel,  by  the  services  of  any  of  our 
cathedrals. 

The  Scriptural  knowledge  of  many  of  the  students  of  the  two 
first  classes,  may  be  characterized  as  at  once  extensive  and  ac- 
curate. They  nave  committed  the  Articles  of  the  Church  to 
memory^  and  are  capable,  for  the  most  part,  of  establishing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  them,  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  In  ecclesiastical  history  they  have  read  Soutbey*s 
'Book  of  the  Church/  and  'Palmer's  Church  History,'  eiid 
many  of  them  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter 
of  these  works. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  secular  instruction,  I  am  desirous  to 
record  my  entire  adhesion^  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  views  enter* 
tained  by  Mr.  Coleridge  on  the  relative  importance  of  literature  and 
science,  as  proper  elements  of  a  course  oi  secular  instruction  in  ita 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  this  Institution.  These  views  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  his  last  letter  :— 

"  What  these  lads  want  is  power  of  thought  and  language. 
Their  verbal  memory  is  dormant;  they  are  incapable  of  the 
simplest  abstraction.  Till  this  be  remedied,  they  can  neither 
classify  nor  analyze ;  they  cannot  vary  the  form  without  changing 
the  matter;  they  cannot  illustrate— they  cannot  explain;  in  a 
word,  they  cannot  teach.  They  have  learnt  a  certain  number  of 
facts,  or  rather^  perhaps,  a  form  of  words  in  which  facts  are  re* 
counted,  and  might  easily  be  taught  a  great  many  more  in  Uie 
same  way ;  but  they  cannot  combme  or  employ  them,  or  so  much 
as  recognise  them  in  an  altered  dress."     «         «         *         e 

**  Science,  however  valuable  in  itself  as  a  discipline  of  the  nrind, 
and  however  useful  in  its  application  to  the  mechanic  arts,  is  of 
no  avail  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  It  will  not  enaUe  an 
ignorant  boy  to  express  himself  with  common  propriety ;  it  will  not 
furnish  him  with  the  machinery  of  thought,  or  prepare  him  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  general.  It  will  indeed  strengthen  his 
faculties,  and  raise  him  intellectually  in  the  scale  of  being,  but  it 
will  not  serve  as  a  foundation,    Again^  from  whatever  cause,  it  m 
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not  found  to  hatre  the  same  eflfect  as  studies  of  another  description 
in  softening  and  refining  the  diaracter ;  and  though  this  may  be 
easily  carried  to  excess,  yet  to  humanize  the  coarse,  rude  natures, 
eommon  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  uneducated  boys,  and 
in  this  way  to  gentle  their  condition,  is  among  the  most  important 
ends  of  the  Institution.'* 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  some  of 
those  considerations  by  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thus  sought  to 
define  the  respective  provinces  of  science  and  literature,  there 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  none  as  to  the  general  result  at  which  he 
has  arrived.  I  believe  that  he  has  assigned  to  each  its  due  import* 
ance,  and  that  each  actually  holds  in  the  system  of  the  institution 
its  legitimate  place,  and  receives  its  due  share  of  attention. 

Since  the  period  of  Mr.  Allen's  Report,  and  more  especially 
since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Staley  to  the  oflSce  of  tutor,  the 
scientific  instruction  of  the  students  has  greatly  improved.  Science 
has  risen  proportionately  in  the  scale  of  their  estimation,  and 
appears  to  be  working  its  legitimate  results. 

It  is  with  ffreat  pleasure  mat  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me,  of  recording  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  zeal 
with  which  Mr.  Staley  labours  for  the  interest  of  the  Institution^ 
and  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  office  intrusted  to  him. 

Amongst  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  prescribed 
course  of  studies,  is  that  which  deprecates  that  arrangement  by 
which  *^  the  teaching  of  Latin  has  been  made  in  some  sort  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Institution,"*  and  the  apportionment 
of  a  greater  share  of  the  time  of  the  students  to  this — a  subject  of 
instruction  unknown  to  elementary  schools — than  to  any  other.f 

On  this  point  Mr.  Coleridge  states  that  he  has  found  ''  no  way 
so  direct  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  teach  the  difierence  between 
words  and  their  meaning,  and  to  supply  them  with  a  vocabulary 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  their  new  position,  as  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Latin  grammar  followed  by  the  construction  and 
analysis  of  easy  Latin  sentences;"  and  he  fiirther  states  that  where 
this  &ils,  he  has  found  nothing  else  answer,  j; 

There  wiU  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  It 
will,  for  instance,  suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  many  persons  that 
the  careiid  study  of  xinglish  literature  of  the  highest  class,  offers 
all  those  advantages,  as  a  mental  discipline^  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  adverted,  without  some  of  its  contingent  evils.  I  can,  however, 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  compositions  of  some  of  the 
students  afford  evidence  of  the  actual  realization  of  those  important 
results,  which  he  believes  to  be  attainable  only  through  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  Latin. 

Having  requested  to  be  informed  of  the  degree  of  attainment  in 
each  subject  of  religious  and  secular  Instruction — ^at  the  time  of  my 

*  Mr.  Coleridge*!  <  Second  Utter/  p.  S2. 

t  8etttbk,p.9.  X  <SecoBd Lettei^* p.21. 
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examination,  I  was  furnished  with  the  following  Btatemeni  on 
which  to  ground  my  examination — (see  page  603). 

Taking  this  statement  as  my  guide,  and  referring  to  the  text- 
books used>*  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  each  subject,  I 
framed  the  questions  appended  to  this  Report.*}-  Printed  copies  of 
these  being — from  time  to  time,  at  periods  specified  therein — ^placed 
before  the  students,  their  answers,  written  in  my  presence,  were 
afterwards  carefully  examined,  and  the  results  of  this  examination 
I  have  recorded  in  detail. 

I  may  state,  as  the  general  result  of  this  examination,  that  the 
attainments  of  the  students  at  the  time  when  it  was  made»  are 
correctly  set  forth  in  the  preceding  statement  of  the  subjects 
tendered  for  examination,  if  arithmetic  be  omitted  from  it.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  arithmetic, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  study  of  it  appears  to  me  an  important 
object  of  an  institution  like  this.  I  speak  not  of  that  arithmetic 
which  is  little  more  than  the  application  to  useful  purposes  of 
rules  of  computation,  the  nature  and  principles  of  which  are 
placed  beyond  the  intelligence  of  those  who  use  them  ;  or  of  that 
arithmetical  knowledge  which  consists  in  ready  reckoninff,  and  which 

contemplates  no  other  than  a  commercial  result ;  but  of  that  which 

'         III  I         ■    - -  ■  .  I   » 

*  Th«  following  is  h  litl  of  the  books  ordinarily  in  use  in  the  Institution : — 

Latin. — Eton  Latin  Grammar.  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Books.  Historiss 
AntiauiB  Epitome.  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Phcdrl 
Fabui#  (Bradley).  C.  J.  C»saris  Opera  (Dymock).  Fitrrtfermoi:  Latin  Dietiott^ 
arieSf  yarious.  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar.  Ditto,  by  Rev.  B.  Kennedy,  D.D.  Adam*a 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Butler's  and  Arrowsmith's  Ancient  Atlases. 
Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  fte.  A  hn  copies 
of  the  nioai  classics  in  the  library,  for  advanced  students. 

G^ogrofhf, — ^Hogarth's  Outlines.  Sullivan's  Introduction.  Arrowsmith's,  trith 
the  Atlas  (for  the  use  of  King's  College).  Well's  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Bible  Maps  (Parker).  For  reference:  Murray's  Eneydopttdla  of  Geography. 
System*  of  Geogmphy,  founded  on  Balbi  and  Maltfr*Bnin.  Tomiin's  Phytieal 
Geography,  Cruchlev'i  Sohool-Atlas  and  Maps.  Atlas  £16meotaire  SimpUfl^ 
with  the  Companion  by  Andrivean-Goi^et.  Map  of  Arabia  Petrea  and  the  Holy 
Land,  by  Palmer  (Roake  and  Varty).    Geological  Map  of  England. 

HUtmy,  Chruiokffy,  4*c.— History  of  England  t  HistoricAl  Series,  No.  L  (8.  P. 
G.K.);  Mrs.  Markham's  (Murray);  Qleig's  (Parker).  Student's  Manual  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  History  (Parker).  Manual  of  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  French  of  Michel,  by  Jones.  Gray's  Memoria  Technica.  Tomiin's 
Bible  NanatiTe  (Parker).  Pidmer^s  Ecclesiastical  History  (Bums).  Sonthey's 
Book  of  the  Church.  Types  and  Prophecies.  NichoU's  Help  to  Reading  the 
Bible.  Berens  on  the  Prayer-Book.  Potter  on  Church  Government  (Rivington's). 
M»r  refirtnoe :  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Wheatley 
and  NichoUs  on  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  Neleon  on  the  Fasts  sad  FNtivAb. 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies.     Pictorial  Bible,  &c. 

Religiout  Doctrine  and  Booke  of  Devotion  {in  addition  to  the  fAove.) — Sinclair's, 
Ramsay's,  and  Beveridge's  Church  Catechism.  Articles  of  the  ChurcAi  of  Eagtand, 
with  Scripture  Proofr.  Ken's  Winchester  ManuaL  Wilson's  Companion  to 
the  Altar.    Eucharistica,  by  Ven.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  &c. 

S&enoe,  Sk. — Clank's  Arithmetic.  Forster's  Algebra.  Hind's  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra.  Euclid's  Elements,  Snowball's  Trigonometry.  Whewtirtind  Moeelsy's 
Meohanics. 

Munc. — ^Hullah's  Grammar,  and  Part  Music  Calcott's  Grammar.  Ramsay*« 
Catechism.     Boyce's  Cathedral- Music,  fte. 

.  (    f  8m  AppMdix  (D). 
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CLASSES  I.  and  II. — ^TkACHERS  at  the  Praotiixmo  Scbool. 


GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


MATHEMATICS. 


LATIN. 


Divinity. — Bible  His- 
tory—Scope of  the 
BookfoftheOldand 
New  TettameDt»^ 
Sacxed  Geography — 
Epistle  to  J&nuuu 
m  pariieuktr,  aud 
Epistle  to  Hcfr^riM. 

Artieiei. — Seripture 
pioofii. 

Chtreh  Hitton/^^- 
Pabner, 

Bmghtk  Hittonf,  con- 
nected with  CSonti- 
nental  History. 

Gcd^m^tAy. — Europe, 

Modem,    connected 
with    Jtndenf,    Oeo- 


Arithmetic — All  the  rules,  with 
proofs  and  explanations  of  the 
operations. 

Euclid.— Books  I.>  II. 

ii^/eftro. — Simple  rules  —  Least 
com  mon  multiple — Greatest 
common  measure — Simplifica^ 
tion  of  Inactions — Arithmetical 
Prof^ression — Equations  of  first 
and  second  degree — Problems — 
Equations,  involving  two  un- 
known quantities. 

Trigonomttrjf. — ^To  the  end  of  solu- 
tion of  right  angled  triangles — 
Some  have  advanced  to  the  end 
of  oblique  right  angled  trian- 
gles. They  have  worked  exam- 
ples involving  the  application  of 
logarithms.  Can  prove  formula, 
suehassecAa  y  l-4-tan*A; 
sin  60,  sin  30,  cos  (A  +  B),  sin 
(A  ±  B),  &c.  &c. 

Mairfmomjf. — General  statement  of 
the  Earth's  motion  in  space — 
The  Earth  is  round — Kxplana^ 
tion  of  the  Seasons — ^Latitude, 
equal  to  tho  altitude  of  the 
Pole-^-Reasons  for  belioTiiiff  the 
Earth  moves  round  the  Sun, 
and  round  its  own  axis— Defi- 
bitites  of  the  Ecliptic— the 
Yemaland  Autumnal  Equinoxes 
— Hour  angle— Aximutn — Dif- 
ferent Idnds  of  Tears — Equation 
id  Time — Julian  and  GregoriaA 
iaterealationft-»Methods  of  fMt- 
VM  Latitude  and  Longitude- 
Moon's  motion. 

MeckamcM,'^I}^iBitiQm  and  J^rii^ 
ciplei.^—Ali  Machines,  tJrcept 
Wedge  and  Screw,  with  exam- 
ples—CJomposition  of  Forces, 
and  examples,  verifying  with 
scale  and  compasses — Centre  of 
Gravity  of  bodies — Friction — 
When  bodies  are  on  point  of 
rolimg  s  when  on  point  of  fA'dlniy 
•—Easy  examples^ Units  of 
work*  chiefly  applied  to  loco* 
motive  engines. 


Class  I. 
CeBtar,  de  B.  Gallico, 
Book  I. 

Ovid;  Tristia ;  the  first 
three  extracts  given 
in  Charterhouse 
Grammar. 

Class  11. 
Hitiwia  Antigua 
(Arnold);  Periods 

v.,  VI. 

Phmdri  Foktim,  Book  I. 
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CLASSES  HI.  and  IV. 


GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Divinittf, — Articles  I. 
to  XX.,  with  Scripture 
proofs. 

Church     Hulorif.-^ 
principal  event*  from 
lto600A.D.  Palmer. 
Southey'i   Book  of 
Church   to   end  of 
Marian  persecution, 

IV. — Have  done  no 
Southey. 

Englith    History     to 
reigu  of  Edward  IV. 

Gtograpky, — Europe. 


LATIN. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All  the  pieces  which 
relate  to  l2omaitHi»- 
tory  in  the  Historia 
Antiqua. 

Byntax, 


III. 
Ariihmietic. — All    the    Rules    to 
the  end  of  Decimal  Fractional 
with  explanations  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

£bcft'</^— Book  I. 


Mechama.  —  Nearly  the 
Classes 


iet.  —  Nearly 
s  I.  and  II. 


TVi^wiomefry.— To  the  end   of 
right  angled  triangles. 

IV. 
AritkmtUe, — ^To  the  end  of  In- 
terest,    Discount,     Fractions^ 
Stock,  &c. 

^2^^ra.— III.  and  IV.«-Simple 
Rules,  and  Simple  Equations  of 
one  unknown  quantity. 

£tieAV/.— I  v.— Ha?e  done  first  30 
propositions. 


CLASSES  V.  and  VI. 


GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Scriptwre  Hittory. — 
To  the  time  of  ^hua. 
Zomlin'tt  Bihle  Nar- 
rative ;  Nichols*  Help, 
p.  1-100. 

EngUth  //i«/ory.— -His- 
torical Series  (Chris- 
tian Knowledge  So- 
ciety), and  Mrs. 
Markbam*N  History, 
to  Henry  IV. 


Another  division 
Henry  VIII. 


to 


Geo^ra^^d— Sullivan's 
Outlines  (Spain,  Eng- 
land, France— more 
fully.) 


LATIN. 


Senior  IHviaion, — ^The 
whole  of  Henry's 
First  Latin  Book. 

Junior  Divition,'^ 
From  first  20  to  60 
Exercises     of     the 
same  Book. 

7  pupils  are  mere  be- 
ginners, and  have 
done  the  first  20 
Exercises. 

9  the  first  40,  and  4 
the  first  60  Exercises. 


MATHEMATTGB. 


Stnior  Division, — ^To  the  end  of 
Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fractions, 
Proportion,  and  its  applications 
to  various  rules. 

Jvmor  I>t0»i»Mi.— The  same,  len 
perfectly. 

Senior  Division  have  read  the 
Simple  Rules  of  Algebra,  aa  far 
as  Multiplication. 


iV.0.  All  the  students  have  been  exercised  in  English ;  the  higher  in  composi- 
tion ;  the  less  advanced  in  parsing. 
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fn  exercising  the  reasoning  faculties  and  forming  the  understand^ 
ings  of  children^  performs  the  functions  assigned  to  geometry  in  a 
higher  stage  of  education,  which^  leading  them  on  step  by  step, 
from  the  most  obvious  of  the  combinations  of  number,  to  an  in- 
telligence of  the  most  complicated,  teaches  them  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  arithmetical  operations  they  perform^  and  the 
reasons  of  the  rules  they  use. 

From  the  great  number  of  written  documents  brought  under  my 
notice — each  an  exercise  in  composition — I  have  been  enabled  to 
form  that  general  estimate  of  the  skill  acquired  by  these  youths  in 
the  correct  expression  of  their  thoughts  in  writing,  their  command 
of  language,  and  power  of  literary  exposition,  which  (reference 
being  had  to  their  previous  education)  is  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  purposes  of  my  inspection  than  the  more  definite  inquiries 
which  I  have  instituted  into  the  acquired  knowledge  of  each. 

I  can  record  this  among  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  my 
inspection.  The  exercises  of  the  two  first  classes  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions^  characterised  by  a  general  correctness^  and  often  by  a 
great  facility  of  expression ;  and  there  are  among  them  examples 
of  that  more  opulent  diction  and  more  elevated  tone  of  thought 
and  expression  which  characterise  a  highly-educated  mind. 

Some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  of  the  students 
have  been  exhibited  to  me ;  and  in  drawing,  several  of  them  have 
acquired  great  proficiency.  On  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion  that, 
looking  at  the  education  which  the  students  of  this  college  are 
receiving,  as  that  Jiret  and  mare  general  education — ^whether  in 
religion,  literature,  or  science — which  is  not  strictly  professional, 
but  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  office  of  a 
schoolmaster,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  him  with  the  knowledge  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  communicate,  and  more  than  that  knowledge, 
St.  Mark's  College  will  be  found  fiilly  to  realize  the  expectations 
which  have  been  formed  of  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  stage  in  the  education  of  a  school- 
master. He  is  required  to  be  meet  not  only  for  learning,  but  for 
dexterity  in  teaching  (see  the  77th  canon  of  the  Church).  He  must 
not  only  have  acquireid  the  knowledge  which  he  has  to  communi- 
cate, but  be  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  thoroughly  practised  in  the  use  of  those  methods.  All  the 
elements  of  education  hitherto  spoken  of,  are  common  to  him  and 
to  every  other  educated  man,'and  are  not  peculiar  to  a  training- 
college, — ^the  functions  of  sudi  a  college  are  not  discharged  until  a 
prafessumal  education  is  superadded. 

it  is  in  the  experience  of  every  teacher,  that  to  embrace  a  truth 
oneself,  and  to  be  able  to  present  it  under  the  simplest  form  to  the 
mind  of  another,  are  essentially  different  things;  the  one  is  a 
condition  necessary,  but  not  siifficient  to  the  realization  of  the 
other. 

In  the  maturity  of  the  understanding,  and  with  the  command  of 
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all  those  aids  and  appliances  which  education  ffivea  to  it,  to  (f rasp 
the  relations  of  things,  does  not  imply  the  skiB  to  lead  the  foehle 
intelligence  of  children  to  the  perception  of  them, — there  b  olm- 
ously  no  department  of  knowledge  in  which  the  fiiU  reception  of 
its  truths  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  associates  itself  neoessarily 
with  the  power  to  communicate  them,  by  the  best  means,  to  toe 
mind  of  a  child.  Now  it  is  that  second  branch  of  every  subjed  of 
instruction,  proper  and  peculiar  to  a  training-college,  woich  oonaists 
in  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the  best  means  of  conFeying 
it  to  others,  which  I  conceive  to  be  in  some  degree  wantbg  at  St. 
Mark's. 

I  am  not  urging  the  claims  of  any  of  the  particular  sdiemes^  or 
methods  of  instruction  which  may  at  any  time  have  been  pro- 
pounded, although  I  believe  that  the  students  in  sudi  an  Insti- 
tution should  be  conversant  with  all  of  them, — I  am  simply  insistmg 
on  the  necessity  of  making  teaching  as  an  art,  the  subject  of  study, 
in  a  training-college,  in  respect  to  each  subject  taught ;  of  viewing* 
each  such  subject  under  a  double  aspect,  as  that  which  is  to  become 
an  element  of  the  student's  own  knowledge,  and  as  that  which  he 
is  to  be  made  capable  of  presenting  imder  so  simple  a  form,  that 
it  may  become  an  element  of  the  knowledge  of  a  child.  If  it  be 
said  that  such  knowledge  will  be  given  by  that  practiee  of  the  art  of 
teaching  which  will  form  the  occupation  of  the  student's  future  life, 
I  ask  whether  it  is  not  in  the  experience  of  every  person  conversant 
with  education,  that  a  master  may  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge 
be  is  called  upon  to  teach ;  and  far  more  than  it>— 4ie  may,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  even  in  its  highest  sense,  be  an 
educated  man ;  and  to  these  qualifications  he  may  add  the  expe- 
rience of  a  whole  life  spent  in  tuition,  and  yet  never  have  become  a 
skilful  teacher. 

Appealing  to  my  own  experience  as  an  Inspector,  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  among  the  schools  of  which  my  opinion 
is  recorded  the  least  fevourably,  are  some,  whose  demerits  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  education  or  of  general  inteUigenoe 
in  their  masters,  or  of  a  character  formed  upon  Christian  prineiplss; 
but  simply  to  iffnoraiice  of  the  art  qfteachim. 

If  I  were  asked  (supposing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
subject  taught),  what  constituted  a  good  teacher  ?  |  should  say,  an 
habitual  study  of  the  best  methods,  and  of  the  art  of  teaching ;  and 
if  it  were  inquired  of  me  why  so  few  good  teachers  were  to  be 
found?  I  should  say,  because  so  few  study  it;  or  look  upon  it, 
indeed,  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  proper  subject  of  study. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  praotioai  knowledge, 
some  possess  greater  natural  advantages  for  the  aoquisition  of  Uie 
art  of  teaching  than  others,  and,  by  ttie  prompting  of  these,  being 
led  to  the  study  of  it,  become  self-taught  in  it.  And,  in  like 
manner,  if  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  now  the  subject  of 
ordinary  instruotion,  had  never  been  analysed  and  simplinsd  for 
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that  "purpose^  or  taught  systematically;  and  if  all  men  were, 
under  these  circumstances,  left  to  their  own  resources  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  it,  and  to  their  own  choice  whether  they  would  acquire 
it  or  not ;  yet  some,  incited  and  encouraged  to  the  pursuit  of  it  by 
the  bent  or  what  \&  called  genius,  would  find  out  for  themselves  the 
path  which  leads  to  it — overleap  the  intervening  difficulties — and 
attain  it. 

I  believe  it  to  be  thus  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Some  few^  by 
dint  of  natural  qualifications,  acquire  that  skill  which  a  systematic 
eourse  of  instruction  would  make  in  a  great  degree  common  to 
all;  and  thus  the  false  opinion  has  grown  up  that  no  man  can 
become  a  good  schoolmaster  who  is  not  endowed  naturally  with 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  office. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  the  elementary  school- 
master is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  A  crowd  of  poor  children 
is  brought  to  him  in  whom  the  moral  sense  is  in  abeyance — who 
have  never  been  taught  to  think — who  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
which  may  form  the  subject  of  thought,  and  are  without  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge.  He  must  teach  them  to 
read,  to  write,  to  cipher,  and  impart  to  them  the  elements  of 
religious  knowledge :  but  this  is  not  all ;  he  will  fail  of  the  really 
valuable  results  of  education  if  he  do  not  further  teach  tbem  to 
think  and  to  understand — store  their  minds  with  legitimate  subjects 
of  thought,  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-instruction. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  the  time  allowed  to 
him  is  short,  the  means  limited,  and  often  inadequate. 

If  he  have  beforehand  weighed  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments of  his  work,  carefully  and  systematically  studied  the  l^t 
methods  of  encountering  them,  considered  the  various  circum- 
stances of  the  application  of  those  methods,  and  the  modifications 
thereby  rendered  proper  to  them,  and  practised  himself  in  the  use 
of  them ;  and  if,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives — in  reliance  on 
the  Divine  blessing — strong  in  the  requisite  preparation  but  without 
extravagant  hopes  of  the  result — he  then  give  his  heart  to  the  work, 
and  pursue  it  hopefully,  cheerfully,  and  perseveringly — ^it  will 
prosper  in  his  hands. 

Without  such  a  preparation,  his  first  impulse  will  be  to  sit 
down  and  weep ;  his  second,  in  despair  of  any  useful  result,  to 
shrink  into  the  mere  mechanical  discharge  of  his  school  duties. 

The  elementary  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  action — his 
functions  are  aggressive,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  decision  of 
character,  a  prompt  judgment,  a  ready  skill,  and  a  facile  intelli- 
gence«  A  passive,  impressible,  abstracted,  and  exclusively  literaty 
character,  however  pleasing  as  the  subject  of  speculation,  in 
connexion  with  the  office  of  a  village  schoolmaster)  is  foreign  tothe 
business  of  a  great  school. 

I  can  imagine  no  concurrence  of  circumstances  better  calculated 
to  form  an  efficient  schoolmaster  than  a  previous  course  of  profes- 
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Bional  instruction,  subdued  in  every  phase  and  form  of  its  deve- 
lopment to  jthat  one  object ;  assigning  not  to  a  single  teacher 
the  realization  of  that  object,  but  concentrating  the  labours  of 
all — each  in  his  o¥m  department — ^upon  it.  To  youths  who  had 
enjoyed. the  advantages  of  a  course  of  instruction  like  this,  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster's  life  and  its  responsibilities  would  haye 
become,  in  some  sort,  a  second  nature.  That  ambition  whidi 
receives  so  early  its  impulse  would,  in  minds  thus  pre-occupied« 
obtain  its  legitimate  direction,  and  the  labour  of  their  office  would 
become  less  irksome  to  them  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an 
exercise  of  skill  not  less  than  a  duty. 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  St.  Mark's  College,  I  must,  in  the 
first  place,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  practice  of  the  art 
of  teaching  in  the  model-sdiool  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time  of  all  the  students  who  are  in  the  third  year  of  th^r 
residence,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  master  of  that  school,  from 
whom  they  also  receive  three  times  in  the  week  lessons  under  the 
designation  of  normal  lessons.  So  far  as  the  routine  of  instruction 
is  concerned,  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  study  and  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  teaching  have  not  been  overlooked. 

That  I  might  form  an  estimate  of  the  results  thus  obtained^  I 
set  a  paper  of  questions  on  subjects  connected  with  the  practice  of 
elementary  education ;  and  each  of  the  students — 18  in  number — 
who  attend  in  the  practising  school,  gave  a  lesson  to  his  clasSy 
lasting  half-an-hour,  in  some  branch  of  elementary  instnictioa 
selected  by  himself,  in  my  presence.  The  deportment  of  the  stu* 
dents,  whilst  giving  these  lessons,  appeared  to  me  to  be  marked  by 
great  kindness  and  a  just  self-respect,  and,  so  far  as  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  child  may  be  supposed  to  form  themselves 
on  those  of  the  teacher,  it  is  impossible  not  to  augur  favourably 
of  their  influence ;  but  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  discerned  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  that  power  of  commanding  the  attention  of 
a  class,  that  facility  of  exposition,  that  practised  skill  in  simplifi- 
cation, that  aptitude  in  examination,  or  that  easy  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  children,  which  unite  to  form  a  skilful  teacher. 

I  admit  that  great  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  a  youth  would  feel  himself  to  be 
placed  whilst  delivering  such  a  lesson ;  but  I  must  add  that  my 
opinion  has  been  formed,  not  less  upon  what  was  thus  brought 
trnder  my  notice,  than  by  what  I  nave  observed  when  at  other 
times  visiting  the  school.*  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  looking 
at  the  interests  involved  in  this  question,  to  state  thus  plainly  my 
judgment  in  respect  to  it;  considering,  however  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  elementaiy  school- 
masters as  still  in  this  country  in  progress  of  development ;  and 
aking  into  my  view  the  good  fmth  not  less  than  the  ability  by 

*  It  moit  be  borne  in  mind  that  mv  inepeetion  took  place  in  December,  and  that 
the  abof  e  reoutka  have  lefereaee  to  tbe  atate  of  tht  Inintutioii  at  that  period. 
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whidi  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution  is  charac- 
terized, I  cannot  but  look  forward  with  interest  and  with  confidence 
to  a  period,  when  the  deficiencies  I  have  pointed  out,  in  whatever 
degree  they  may  be  found  really  to  exist,  will  be  supplied. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  my  Report,  I  have  referred  to  the 
youthful  age  of  the  students,  as  characteristic  of  this  Institution. 
The  question  as  to  what  may  be  the  age  at  which  it  is  most 
expedient  to  receive  them,  is  one  of  great  diflSculty,  which  may  be 
considered,  I  believe,  to  be  in  some  respects  in  course  of  trial  at  St. 
Mark's  G>llege.  The  standard  has,  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Aliens* 
Report,  been  raised  one  year.  It  will  be  easy  yet  further  to  raise 
it  should  experience  suggest  such  a  change. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  approached 
with  great  diffidence  those  subjects  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  treated 
so  ably  in  his  letters  to  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  and 
in  wluch  he  is  so  deeply  interested.  Any  claims  of  mine  to 
express  in  respect  to  these,  opinions  difiering  from  his,  must  rest 
upon  the  opportunities  for  judging  of  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster, 
which  the  official  inspection  of  a  great  number  of  elementary 
schools  has  afforded  me,  and  upon  the  impartial  view  which,  as 
comparatively  a  stranger  to  the  Institution — admitted,  neverthe- 
less, to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it — I  am  enabled  to  take.  If 
the  design  of  a  training-college  be  here  as  to  one  of  its  essential 
elements  imperfectly  developed,  it  has  been  so  well  conceived ,  and 
so  ably  carried  into  execution  as  to  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  deprecate  the  intrusion  of  any  less  practical  or  less  substantial 
object,  which  might  lead  away  the  attention  of  its  promoters  and 
friends  from  that  which  is  its  simple  and  legitimate  purpose,  or 
divert  from  its  completion  the  same  hand  by  which  so  much  of  its 
superstructure  has  been  raised  up. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Henry  Moselbt. 


Appendix  (A). 

Extract  of  a   Letter  addressed  to  Mr.    Coleridge  on  the  27<A 
November^  specifying  the  Order  of  Inspection, 

"I  propose  to  attend  the  morning  service  on  Monday  next,  and  I  am 
desirous  afterwards  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  system  of  the 
institution  in  operation  according  to  its  ordinary  course^  which,  I  trust, 
will  in  no  respect  be  disturbed  by  my  presence. 

**  The  following  day,  Tuesday,  I  will  devote  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  teaching  acquired  by  those  of  the  students  who 
are  employed  in  the  model-school ;  uniting  with  this  object  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  medel-school, 

*Mt  will  much  facilitate  my  labours  in  this  matter  if  you  will  allow 
each  class  of  the  school  to  repair,  in  its  order,  to  the  class-roomi  there  to 
[L]  2  K 
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receive  a  lesson  from  one  of  the  students  in  any  subject  which  you  or  he 
may  select,  to  be  followed  by  an  examination  thereon,  t  propose  to  be 
present  at  this  lesson  and  to  combine  my  own  examination  with  it. 

"I  find  that  18  of  your  students  are  in  the  third  year  of  their 
residence ;  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  at  least  this  number  hare  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  that  the  lessons  to  which 
I  refer  will  occupy  my  time  during  two  days. 

**  Thursday  I  reserve  for  the  examination  of  those  of  your  studenla 
who  attend  the  Normal  Lectures  on  method ;  and  I  propose  to  give  thea 
a  paper  of  questions  on  that  subject  at  two  o'clock. 

*^  On  Friday  I  will  seek  some  information  from  yourself  as  to  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  institution  and  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  inspect  the  building  and  grounds.  X  shall  be  glad  also,  on 
that  day,  to  see  specimens  of  the  penmanship  of  the  stud.ents,  and  their 
drawings,  and,  if  possible,  to  attend  a  music-lesson. 

**  The  following  week  (commencing  on  the  9th  December),  I  propose 
to  devote  to  the  examination  of  your  studtols,  by  printed  paperi  of 
questions  to  be  answered  in  writing,  and  to  mdopt  the  foftowing  order  of 
examination : — 


Tittle. 

Monday  <the  9th)  morning 
'  afternoon  • 

Tuesday  morning     . 

■  afternoon 

Wednesday  •     .     •     . 
Thur«day  m<Mming  • 

•> afternoon  • 

Friday  morning  ... 
— -^ —  afternoon 


Subject 

Scriptural  knowledge. 

dateefaism  and  Articles. 

Church  History  and  English  fiifltorjr. 

English  QraHMnar  and  fi^iaeki^* 

I*To  examination. 

{)uclid.  Algebra^  and  Trij;oQom0try. 

Mechanics  and  Arithmetic. 

liatin. 

Geography  and  Astronomy. 
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Queitians  Proposed  to  Candidates/or  Admission. 

Religious  KnowUdgB% 

1.  Write  out  the  Lord's  Prayer.     In  which  of  the  Gbspels  is  it  found, 
and  with  what  variatidnt  ?  Explain  the  phrase  **  hallowed  be  Thy 


name. 


2.  Write  out  from  raediory  the  Apostles'  Ore^d.     What  is  a  creed? 

How  many  creeds  are  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church  ?  Explain 
the  words  "  ascended/'  *' descended,"  ^'cathohc,*' **communion«" 
"  church,"  "  saints,"  "  resurrection,'*  "  amen." 

3.  What  is  the  Bible,  and  why  so  called?     What  two  parts  doea  it 

consist  of?  Why  are  they  so  called  ?  What  is  the  usual  meaning 
of  "  testament  ?" 

4.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  of  the  prophet 

Samuel. 

5.  Explain  the  wotds  ^'  tabernacle*'  and  ^'  temple.'*    Who  built  the 

temple  at  Jerusalem  ?  What  was  the  second  temple,  and  by  whom 
was  it  built  ?    Who  were  the  Levites? 

6.  Where  was  our  Saviour  born  and  brought  up  ?     What  death  did  He 

die,  and  for  what  purpose  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  Christ"  and  *'  Me^si^th,"  and  why  is  our  Lord  so  named  ? 
1.  Give  a  short  aecount  of  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL 
8.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  called  in  Scripture  the  '*  Son  0f  God,"  the  *<  Son 
of  man"  tod  the  *^  Son  of  David."  Explain  this. 

Arithnhetic, 

1.  What  is  the  highest  rule  in  arithmetic  in  which   yqu  have  been 

instructed  ? 

2.  Write  out  iti  figures  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  one. 

3.  Divide  9374  by  24.     What  is  the  value  of  the  remainder  ? 

4.  Multiply  eighty-six  pounds  six  shillings  and  three  farthings  by  43^. 

5.  Reduce  \  of  a  guinea  to  the  fraction  of  half-a-crown. 

6.  Divide  5  by  -(h)62'7  to  1  place  of  decimals. 

Eodra  Examination  {Grammar). 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  an  instance  of  each. 

2.  How  do  notins  ending  in  y  form  their  plurals  ? 

3.  Write  down  three  neuter  and  three  transitive  verbs. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  **to  lie"  and  **  to  lay  ?"    Give  the  past 

tense  and  past  participle  of  each. 

5.  Correct  the  following  phrases:— *' Tell  me  wliem  you  are,"  and 

'*  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  and  give  a  reason  for  your  oorrections. 

Geography, 

1.  What  is  geography?    Explain  the  terms  «*  continent,"  '« island," 

**  peninsula,"  ^*  lake,"  *^  inland  sea,*'  *^  archipelago,"  **  terraqueous 
globe." 

2.  Mention  the  five  great  diviaiooa  of  the  earth.    Which  is  the  largest, 

and  how  is  it  divided  P 

3.  Where  are  Stoekholm,  Palermo,  and  Quebec  7 
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4.  What  river  runs  through  Egypt  ?    Does  it  run  from  north  to  louth, 

or  the  contrary? 

5.  Give  the  beat  account  you  can  of  the  geography  of  ttie  Holy  Land  in 
the  tim^  of  our  Saviour. 


/     V 


History. 

1.  Whit  18  the  origin  of  the  word  ^  England  V     What  do  ym  maan 

by  the  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Roman  oonquai^a  ? 

2.  Explain  the  terms  '*  reformation,"  '^  rebellion,''  *'  iwloralioa,'*  and 

**  revolntion,"  and  mention  the  events  in  English  biitory  vhich  they 
severally  denote,  with  the  dataa  of  each. 

Miscellaneous. 

If  you  have  learnt  Latin  or  Greek,  mention  the  authors  which  you  have 
read,  and  give  any  translation  or  other  speeimen  of  ypur  knowledge 
which  you  may  think  proper. 


ApFENnix  (D). 


Questions  proposed  by  the  InapeetffTy  to  to^oA  Asi^^fl^s  to^^  required 

from  the  StudeMs  in  Wrttinff** 

J^ormal  Lessons. 

1 .  By  whom  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  monitorial  system  introduced 
in  elementary  instruction ;  what  are  the  evils  essential  to  it,  and 
the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable;  and  what  are  the  systems  which 
have  been  proposed  to  replace  it,  in  part  or  altogether  ? 

2.  State  generally  what  would  be  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  what 
the  classification  you  would  adopt,  in  a  school  of  00  children, 
assembled,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances,  in  an  agrieultui'al 
district  ? 

3.  State  the  same  in  respect  to  a  school  of  150  children,  in  a  manufac- 

turing district,  and  give  a  time  table  for  each  school,  specifying 
thereon  the  portions  of  the  course  of  instruction  which  you  would 
reserve  to  yourself,  and  the  periods  you  would  allot  to  them? 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  appear  to  you  best 

suited  to  form  the  subjects  of  Scriptural  instruction,  addressed 
to  children. 

5.  Give  a  practical  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  words 

in  which  you  would  address  it  to  a  class  in  your  school. 

6.  Give  some  particulars  of  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction 

adopted  in  Prussia  and  in  Holland. 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  simultaneous  method  of  instruction, 

and  what  by  the  elliptical  ^nd 'interrogative  methods,  ^nd  point 
out  the  advantages  and  the  evils  attendant  upon  them. 


*  The  answers  were,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector 
without  the  uie  of  books  of  reference. 
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Scriptural  Knowledge. 

8.  Enumerate  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  followiug 

divisions : — ^Thc  Law.    The  Prophets.     The  Holy  Writings. 

9.  State,  briefly,  what  are  the  most  memorable  events  recorded  in  the 

Book  of  Numbers. 

10.  What  caused  the  division  of  Judah  and  Israel  into  two  kingdoms  ? 

How  long  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  last  after  the  division?  By 
whom  were  the  Israelites  taken  captive  ?  What  was  the  date  of 
their  captivity?  By  whom  were  the  two  tribes  taken  captive? 
Who  was  the  last  king  of  Judah  ? 

11.  What  prophecy  was  uttered  concerning  the  last  king  of  Judah,  and 

how  was  it  fulfilled  ? 

12.  By  whom  was  the  Jewish  captivity  foretold?     How  long  did  it 

last  F  What  king  restored  the  Jews  to  their  native  country — ^in 
fulfilment  of  what  prophecy  ? 

13.  Mention  the  events  in  our  Saviour's  life  which  were  the  subjects 

of  prophecy. 

14.  What  are  the  remarkable  types  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and 

resurrection  ? 

15.  Explain  the  following  words,  and  give  passages  of  Scripture  in 

which  they  occur : — "  Lively  Oracles,"  "  £ye-serrice,"  "  Je- 
hovah,"   **  Intercessor,"    *'  Regeneration." 

16.  Give  Bible  examples,  precepts,  &c.,  in  respect  to  the  following 

Duties: — Humility,  Zeal,  Patience,  Submission  to  Superiors, 
Alms-giving,-— and  in  respect  to  the  following  Sins :  Drunken- 
ness, Swearing,  Lying,  and  Covetousness. 

17.  What  were  the  tenets  of  the  Sadducees?    What  Scriptures  did  they 

receive?  How  did  our  Lord  refute  them  out  of  their  own 
scriptures  ? 

18.  State,  in  their  proper  order,  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

19.  Give  some  account  of  the  subjects  and  the  scope  of  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews,  and  point  out  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Tlie  Catechism  and  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 

20.  Write  down  your  duty  to  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Catechism,  and 

show  how  it  is  drawn  from  the  Commandments. 

21.  '*  A  member  of  Christ."     Illustrate  fully  the  meaning  of  this  term 

by  reference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  give  the  words  in 
which  you  would  make  it  intelligible  to  a  child. 

22.  In  what  words  would  you  explain  to  a  child  what  is  meant  by 

**The  Holy  Catholic  Church?"  Give  the  scriptural  authority  ou 
which  the  term  Holy  is  applied  to  the  Church. 

23.  On   what   authority  are  the  Creeds   received?      State  why   the 

Nicene  Creed  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  were  respectively  added 
to  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and  illustrate  your  meaning  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Creeds. 

24.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  an  Attribute  of  God ;  enumerate  the 

Divine  Attributes,  and  express  them  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
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25.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  Natural  Religion,  and  what  by  Revealed 

Religion ;  and  point  out  some  of  their  analogies. 

26.  In  what  different  senses  hare  the  words  **  This  is  my  body " 

(Matt.  xxyi.  26)  been  understood?  In  what  sense  are  they 
received  by  our  Church,  and  on  what  authority  are  they  so 
received  ? 
27*  Show,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
a  sacrifice;  point  out  its  relation  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  law ; 
and  mention,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  some  of  the  benefits 
which  we  receive  thereby. 

28.  What  is  the  history  of  the  Articles  of  our  Church,   and  their 

object  ?     How  would  you  divide  them  ? 

29.  Show  that  the  old  Fathers  did  not  look  only  for  transitory  promises. 

30.  State  the  Doctrine  of  our  Church,  as  explained  in  her  Articles,  on 

the  following  subjects,  and  give  scriptural  authority  for  it : — The 
Justification  of  Man ;  the  obtaining  of  eternal  Salvation  only  by 
the  name  of  Christ ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

31.  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  prc^gress  of  Christianity,  during  the 

first  fifty  years  of  our  Lord's  Ascension. 

32.  What  were  the  orders  of  the  Clergy  in  the  primitive  Church ;  what 

their  respective  functions;  and  on  what  scriptural  authority 
founded? 

33.  State  some  psrticulan  as  to  the  Communion,  Bites,  and  Discipline 

of  the  primitive  Church. 

34.  What  were  the  provinces  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarchs 

of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  extended, 
in  the  fifth  century  ? 

35.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and 

Western  Churches  take  place,  and  what  were  their  chief  points  of 
doctrinal  difference  ? 

36.  Give  some  account  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Church 

of  Rome  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  saints,  and 
of  relics;  in  self-tormenting,  works  of  supererogation,  and  in- 
dulgences. 

37.  Explain  in  what  way  Latin  came  to  be  the  language  of  the  Church, 

and  state  by  whom  this  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
enactment. 

38.  What  was  the  origin  of  Parishes,  Parish  Churches,  Parochial  Clergy, 

and  Rural  Deans  ? 

39.  What  was  the  origin  of  Tithes  ?     By  whom  was  the  payment  of 

them  first  made  a  legislative  enactment  ?  In  what  way  were  they 
appropriated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ?  In  what  way  was  the 
obligation  to  the  payment  of  them  considered  ? 

40.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  abuses  of  Monastic  Orders,  and 

particularly  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans. 

41.  Relate  some  particulars  of  the  life  and  character  of  Wicliffe,  and 

of  Tindal. 

42.  By  whom  was  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  compiled,  and  when  ? 

rrom  what  sources  were  the  following  portions  of  it  respectively 
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taken  ? — The  Commui^ion  Service ;  the  Collects  for  Sundays  and 
liolidays  ;  the  Occasional  Offices ;  the  Epistles  and  Qoipets.  At 
what  subsequent  periods,  and  by  what  authority,  were  the  Sentence^ 
the  Exhortation,  the  Oonfession  and  Absolution,  the  Prayer  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  Men,  and  the  General  Thanksgiving 
introduced  into  it  t 

English  Histcry  amd  Mnglish  Grammar. 

43.  From  what  provinces  of  Germany  did  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain 

emigrate,  and  in  what  districts  were  their  settlements  sueoessively 
made? 

44.  Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  and  of  those  of  our 

existing  institutions  in  Church  and  State  which  are  said  to  have 
originated  with  him. 

45.  Enumerate  the  Danish  Kings  of  England.     State  in  whom,  and  by 

what  line  of  succession,  the  Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties  united, 
in  whom  the;  rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
originated,  and  in  whom  they  terminated.  Enumerate  the  Sove- 
reigns of  the  House  of  York. 

46.  State,  shortly,  what  were  the  principal  events  in  the  History  of 

Europe,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England. 

41.  Who  wet-e  the  principal  English  Authors  of  the  period  whieb 
intervened  between  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elieabeth  and  the 
Restoration,  and  what  are  the  titles  of  the  works  by  which  they 
are  chiefly  known  ?  What  are  the  characteristict  of  this  period  of 
our  literature,  as  compared  with  that  which  followed  it  ? 

4d.  Relate  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  CromweU,  and  describe  hig 
character. 

49.  What  were  the  difibrent  forms  of  Government  adopted  during  the 
Revolution  in  France  ?  Who  were  the  principal  actors,  and  what 
the  most  important  epochs  of  it  ? 

90.  What  was  the  mother- tongue  of  the  English  language,  and  what  the 
languages  allied  to  it  ?  Has  it  any  kindred  tongues  among  the 
Oriental  languages?  If  so,  what  are  they,  and  through  what 
principal  channel  may  the  relationship  be  traced  7 

ib\.  Give  the  elementary  yowel  §ounds;  illustrate  the  difference  between 
sharp  and  flat  mute  consonants,  and  explain  under  what  circum- 
stances they  are  capable  of  being  pronounced  when  they  come 
together  in  the  same  syllable. 

59.  Define  a  verb  substantive,  a  participle,  and  a  common  verb,  and 
give  the  words  in  which  you  would  explain  each  term  lo  a  class 
in  your  school. 

53.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  grammatical  reasons  for 

the  corrections  you  make — ^'*  I  saw  one  who  I  took  to  be  he  ;** — 
**  Body  and  soul  must  part;  that  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty 
source,  this  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave." 

54.  State  what  meanmg  you  conceive  to  be  conveyed  by  the  following 

passage,  and  parse  the  words  printed  in  Italics :— • 

, u  ffhai/er  adomt 

The  princely  domt,  the  eoAnwi,  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marble,  and  the  sculptured  go/d; 
Beyond  the  proud  fomaaor^t  narrow  ckum 
Rii  tuneful  oreast  mjo^$,** 
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55.  Correct  any  errors  which  you  may  perceive  in  the  style  of  the 
following  HPtcnoei . — 


"  Nothing  which  it  not  right  can  be  great." 

'*  The  British  constitution  etand^  lik$  an  oak  in  the  wood, 

among  the  nations  of  the  Earth."- 
*'  Nothing  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind 

which  reason  condemns." 

56.  Parse,  etymologically,  question  45. 

Euclid,  Books  I.  and  11.,  and  Algebra. 

THe  questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  ate  no/  to  be  answered  by  tbe  1st  Class. 

57.*If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  he  equal  to  one  another,  the  sides  also 
which  subtend  or  are  opposite  to  the  equal  angles,  shall  be  equal 
to  one  another. 

58.*The  greater  side  of  every  triangle  is  opposite  to  the  greater  angle. 

59.  If  from  the  ends  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn  two  straight 
lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle,  these  shall  be  less  than  the 
other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  but  shall  contain  a  greater  angle. 

60.*If  the  square  described  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  H  triangle  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two 
sides  of  it,  the  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right 
angle. 

01.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares  of  the 
whole  line,  and  of  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the  rect- 
angle contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  together  with  the 
square  of  the  other  part. 

62.  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  rectangle 

contained  by  the  whole,  and  one  of  the  parts,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  other  part. 

63.  Show  that  if  -  B  be  substracted  from  A,  the  result  is  A  +  B. 

64.  Perform  the  operations  indicated  in  the  following  formulae,  and 

reduce  the  results  to  their  simplest  forms : — 

*  [5  a«-8  aA  +  6ac-  7^-9  cMx  ia**c. 
♦  I  12  a-»  *  +  7  be*  cf-»  +  8  (a  -  i)|x  -  StrHc^U. 
♦  r3x«-ix  +  5^  y^iAx-lA 
♦  |5  (a  -  x)  -  4  y«  +  2«v|  ^2  {wx)-^  y*.l 
♦  ^12  a*  -  192^  -^  ^3  a  -  6.^ 
(«•  -  I  a^  +  i  a:  -  1 ) -^  (*  -  i . ) 
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3  ^ a6  —  4  6' 

65.  Reduce  the  fraction  -^—r — :rz — .   ,    .  ,-  to  its  lowest  ten&B^  and  the 

6€«*—  11  <w  +  4o* 

following  expressions  to  their  simplest  forms : — 

^ fl+ 1     .    o— 1 

o— 1 


-  1    ^  o  +  1  ^     U*  +  1/ 


66.  SoWe  the  following  equations :— - 

•  a:  —  a  =  V  a«  +  a:  V?T^ 


a:* 
a;  —  4  = 


(l  -  /TlTi J 

a:  +  -|-=  100,  y  +  -|-  =  100,2?  +  -|-  =  100. 

y  — Vy=  16  -arl 
28  — y  =  a?  +  4a:*j 
61.  What  numher  is  that  which  being  added  to  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  \  will  make  it  twice  as  great  as  though  it  were  added  to 
its  denominator. 
Two  magpietic  points  are  situated  10  inches  apart,  the  intensity  of 
the  attraction  of  the  one  is  (at  the  same  distance)  nine  times  that 
of  the  other ;  at  what  two  points  in  the  line  joining  them  must 
a  particle  of  iron  be  placed  to  be  equally  attracted  by  both  ? 
N.B.  The  intensity  of  magnetic  attraction  varies  inversely  at  the 
square  of  the  distance. 
*  How  many  times  does  the  hammer  of  a  clock  strike  in  12 
hours? 

68.  n  trees  are  to  be  planted  by  two  workmen  in  a  straight  line  a  feet 

apart,  each  tree  being  carried  separately  to  its  place  from  one 
extremity  of  the  line ;  into  what  two  portions  must  the  workmen 
divide  the  line,  that  each  undertaking  the  planting  of  one  of  theae, 
the  space  travelled  over  by  each  may  be  the  same  ? 

Arithmetic  and  Mechanics. 

The  queitions  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not  to  be  answered  by  the  1st  Class. 

2i—  14- 

69.  Reduce  nTXi~I  ^  ^  single  fraction,  and  prove  the  rules  you  employ. 

lO.^'Add  together  \  of  6s,  Sd.,  \  of  21/.  ar.  9cf.,  and  ^  of  4/.  14«.  5<f. 
il.^By  selling  an  article  for  5/.  15«.  M.  I  cleared  \  of  what  it  cost  me; 

what  did  it  cost  me  ? 
72*^A  can  reap  a  field  in  4]^  days,  and  B  in  5f  days ;  in  what  time  can 

A  and  B  together  reap  it  ? 

73.  What  income  will  arise  from  2500/.  invested  in  the  3  per  cents.,  at 

72i? 

74.  Bought  1752  yards  of  cloth  for  657/.;  what  must  it  be  sold  at 

per  English  ell,  to  clear  20  per  cent.  ? 

75.  If  1000/.  M  due  from  London  to  Paris,  when  1/.  is  worth  25  francs ; 

how  much  must  be  remitted  to  pay  this  debt  when  a  guinea  is 
worth  27  franos  ? 
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76.*A  mine,  60  fathoms  deep,  contains  3000  cubic  feet  of  water ; 
in  what  time  would  an  engine,  working  at  25  H.P.,  empty  it, 
if  no  water  flowed  in  during  the  process  r 

77.  The  engine  in  the  last  example  is  observed  to  empty  the  mine  in 
four  hours ;  at  what  rate  per  hour  (in  cubic  feet),  does  the  water 
flow  into  the  mine  ? 

78.* At  what  rate  (in  miles  per  hour)  would  a  locomotive  engine,  working 
at  40  H.P.,  draw  a  train  weighing  90  tons  gross ;  the  resistance 
being  taken  at  8  lbs.  per  ton?  How  many  tons  would  this 
engine  draw  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  per  hour  ? 

79.*The  mean  section  of  a  stream  is  5  feet  by  11,  and  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  water  through  it  is  170  feet  per  minute.  There  is  a  fall 
of  15  feet  upon  the  stream,  on  which  is  erected  a  wheel  which 
yields  -j'^ths  of  the  work  done  upon  it  by  the  water ;  what  is  the 
H.P.  of  this  wheel,  and  in  how  many  hours  would  it  grind  a 
quarter  of  wheat  ? 

80.  The  wheel  in  the  last  example  is  employed  to  raise  water  from  the 

upper  level  of  the  stream  to  a  height  of  50  feet  above  it,  and  also 
to  work  a  sledge  hammer  weighmg  13  cwt.,  each  of  whose  lifts 
is  two  feet ;  how  many  cubic  feet  of  water  will  it  raise  per 
minute  when  it  is  giving  17  lifts  per  minute  to  the  hammer? 

81.  The  foot  of  a  ladder,  50  feet  long  and  weighing  7  cwt.,  is  placed  at 

the  distance  of  12  feet  from  the  wall  of  a  house,  against  which  it 
is  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  from  its'extremity  to 
a  window  40  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  found,  before  the 
ladder  is  raised,  that  it  will  balance  upon  a  point  distant  20  feet 
from  its  foot ;  what  is  the  strain  upon  the  rope,  when  the  part 
of  it  reaching  from  the  window  to  the  ladder  is  45  feet  long  ? 

82.  Explain  and  prove  the  properties  of  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance. 

83.  A  block  of  stone,  weighing  560  lbs.,  is  to  be  drawn  along  an  oak 

floor,  by  means  of  a  cord  whose  direction  is  inclined  to  the  floor 
at  an  angle  of  15°;  what  traction  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
cord,  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance  being  22^°  ?  What  would 
be  the  best  direction  of  traction  in  this  case,  and  what  the  least 
traction  ? 

Cfeoffraphy  and  Astroncmy. 

84.  Name  the  five  principal  Sea- Ports  of  England;  the  six  chief 

Naval  Stations  for  Ships  of  War;  and  the  three  great  Packet 
Stations. 

85.  Name  four  Towns  celebrated  for  each  of  the  following  descrip- 

tions of  Manufacture : — Cotton,  Woollen  Cloths,  Silk,  Hosiery, 
and  Hardware. 

86.  Where  are  the  following  Places  situated,  and  by  what  historical  facts 

are  they  rendered  remarkable : — Berwick,  Pomfret,  Fotheringay, 
Woodstock,  Hadleigh,  Runnymede,  and  Winchester. 

87.  What  Countries  border  the  Baltic?    What  distinct  States  does 

Italy  contain  ?  What  are  the  principal  States  forming  the  Grer* 
manic  Confederation  ? 

88.  Describe  the  Geographical  Positions  of  the  following  Mountain 

ranges : — ^The  Carpathians ;  the  Caucasus ;  the  Ba&an, 
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89.  What  are  the  principal  Seaports  of  the  United  States ;  and  iirhat 

are  the  Geographical  Positions  of  the  following  States : — ^Ten- 
nessee, Indiana,  Michigan,  Arkansas? 

90.  Describe  the  River  System  of  North  America. 

91.  A  ship  sails  on  die  1st  of  January  from  the  Port  of  London,  bound 

to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  her  rate  of  sailing  arenas  one 
hundred  miles  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  what  variety  oJT 
Seasons  will  she  meet  with ;  what  remarkable  Changes  will  be 
apparent  in  the  Heavens  (by  dliy  and  night)  as  ^e  advances 
Southward^  and  what  prevalent  winds  and  currents  will  she 
encounter. 

92.  By  what  means  is  it  known  that  the  distance  of  the  region  of  the 

fixed  stars  is  exceedingly  great  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sun  ? 

93.  How  is  it  known  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  how  have  its  dimen* 

sions  been  determined  P 
94*  Explain  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons. 

95.  The  observed  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre  (when  corrected 

for  refraction,  parallax,  &c.,)  was  56^  31'  25"  S. ;  &nd  his  true 
declination  at  the  same  time  was  16"  I'  39^'  N.  What  was  the 
latitude  ? 

96.  An  immersion  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite  is  observed  to  take  place  at 

f  h.  2m.  5s.,  the  Greenwich  time  of  its  occurrence  being,  by  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  ICHi.  26m.  28.    What  is  the  longitude  of  the 
place  of  observation? 
91.  Define  a  tropical  and  ti  sidere^i  year,  and  a  true  solar  and  a  mean 
solar  day. 

98.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  equation  of  time,  and  state  fully  the 

causes  on  which  it  depends. 

99.  Define  a  loi^ritiimy  and  show  that — 

log  —  =  log  in  —  log  «. 

100.  Prove  the  following  foirmulBe  :-^ 

(Jos  A  =  TT^—r    tan  A  5=  r 


Sin  A  ^^CosA 

Cos  (A  +  B)  =  Cos  A  Cos  B  -  Sin  A  Sin  B. 

tan  A  rr       ^"  ^^      tan  4ft- -  J~  f>«  W  -  ^^ 
*^^       l  +  Cos2A'^^*  -^2'         ^"""2"' 

161.  Wishing  to  determine  the  height  of  a  tower,  I  observe  from  its 
summit  the  angular  depression  of  an  object  distant  1796  feet  from 
its  base,  to  be  2V  19'.     Required  the  height  of  the  tower  ? 

102.  Travelling  on  a  level  plain,  I  observe  the  angular  elevatian  of  the 
summit  of  a  distant  mountain  to  be  29^  56' ;  and  wheil  I  have 
approached  it  five  miles  in  a  direct  line,  I  find  this  elevatipn  in- 
creased to  36**  li'.  What  is  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  the  level  of  the  plain  ? 
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Laiin. 

Class  I. 
Translate  the  following  sentences  into  English: — 

Ad  hsec  Ariovistus  respondit :  Jus  esse  belli,  ut,  qui  vicissent,  iis, 
qiios  vicissent,  quemadmodum  vellent,  imperarent:  item  Populum 
Romanum  yictis,  non  ad  alterius  prsescriptum,  sed  ad  suum  arbitriuna, 
imperare  consuftsse.  Si  ipsePopulo  Romano  non  preescriberet,  quemad- 
modum 8U0  jure  uteretur,  non  oportere  seae  a  Populo  Romano  in  suo  jure 
impediri.  iEduos  sibi  quoniam  belli  fortunam  tent&SBent,  et  armis 
congre&si,  ac  superati  essent,  stipendiarios  esse  factos.  Magnam 
CcBsarem  injuriam  facere,  qui  suo  adventu  vectigalia  sibi  deteriora  faceret. 
iOduis  Be  obsides  rediturum  non  esse ;  neque  iis  neque  eorum  sociis  injurilL 
beilum  illatunim,  si  in  eo  manerent  quod  convenissent,  stipendiumque 
quotannis  penderent:  si  id  non  fecissent,  long^  iis  fraternum  nomen 
Populi  Rsmani  abfutunira.  QuOd  sibi  Caesar  denunciaret,  se  iEduorum 
injurias  non  neglecturum ;  neminem  secum  sine  su&  pernicie  contendisse. 
Cum  vellet,  congrederetur :  intellecturum,  quid  invicti  German),  ei^erci- 
tatifsimi  in  armis,  qui  inter  annos  xiv.  tectum  non  subissent,  virtute 
poasent. — Ccm,  Com,^  lib.  i. 

Clam  il. 

Non  ita  multo  post  etiam  Asia  Romanorum  facta  est.  Attalus  ibi 
florentissimum  ab  Eumene  palruo  acceptum  reguiim  oeedibus  amicorutn 
et  cognatorum  suppliciis  foedabat.  Post  multa  scelera  squalidem  veslem 
sumit,  barbam  capillumque  in  modum  reorum  summittit :  non  in  publi- 
cum prodire,  non  populo  se  ostendere,  non  domi  Istiora  convivia  inire, 
prorsua  ut  poenas  scelerum  pendere  videretur.  Om]S8&  deinde  regni 
administratione,  hortos  fodiebat,  gramina  seminabat,  et  nozia  innoziis 
permiscebat,  eaque  omnia  veneni  succo  infects,  velut  peculiare  munus, 
amicis  mittebat.  Postea  serariae  artis  fabricee  &e  tradidit,  cerisque 
fingendis,  et  sere  fundendo  et  procudendo  oblectabatur.  Matri  deinde 
sepulcrum  facere  instituit :  cui  <^ri  intentus,  morbum  ex  solis  fervore 
contraxit,  et  septim&  die  deccssit.  Hujus  testameuto  populus  Romanus 
hceres  regni  est  institutus. 

Classss  JII.  and  IV. 

Non  taroen  ubique  fortuna  Carthaginienflibus  fai^iC.  Quun  aliquot 
proeliis  victi  essent,  Regulum  rogaverunt,  ut  Romam  profiaisceretur  et 
pacem  captivorumque  permutatio&em,  a  Romonb  obtiAeret,  ille  qmim 
Romam  veiaiset,  indmotus  in  jMnatum,  dixit,  se  desiiase  Romaaum  esse 
ex  iU&  die,  quiL  in  potestatem  Paenomip  yenisset.  Turn  Romania  suasit, 
ne  pacem  Carthaginiensibos  fiacevent :  ilios  enim,  tot  casibus  fractos,  spem 
nullam  nisi  in  pace  habere,  (anti  non  esse,  ut  tot  miUia  captWorum 
propter  se  uaum  et  paucos  qui  ex  Romanis  capti  easent,  redderentur. 
Hsec  sententia  obtinuit.  Regressus  igitur  in  Africam  cnidelissimis  sup- 
pliciis extinctus  est. — Hist,  Ant.  Epit,  (Arnold),  p.  109. 

Classes  V.  and  VI. — Junior  Division, 
Translate  the  following  sentences  into  English. 

fram  meam  placavisset.  Docet  pueros  ut  sapere  discant.  Veniat 
Caius  tct  epistolam  sua  manu  Bcribat.  Nonne  sacerdotes  aram  sanguine 
adsperserunt?     Dicendi  degantia  legendis  bratoribus  et  poetis  augenda 
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est.  Vincamus  odium  paceque  potiamur.  Patrium  habet  advenus  bono* 
viros  animum.  Mors  propter  incertos  casus  quotidie  imminet.  Tninci 
arborum  cortice  obducuntur,  quo  sunt  a  frigore  et  calore  tutiores. 

And  tbe  following  into  Latin. 
The  boy  bad  beard  a  voice.    The  impious  man  will  fear  death.     They 
have  walked  in  the  garden.    The  slave  had  covered  his  master's  body 
with  a  cloak. 

Senior  DivUion, 

Ita  sive  casu/sive  consilio  deorum  immortalium,  poenas  persolverunt. 

Vere  sapiens  nunquam  dubitavit  quin  immortalis  sit  animus.  Cog;ita 
tecum,  an  gratiam  retuleris  quibus  gratiam  debes.  Fidem  suam  iaviti 
servaverunt.  Sumraam  prudentiam  simulatione  stultitiae  tezerat.  la 
illo  praelio  equites  nostri  audacidL  et  virtute  excelluerunt. 

Caesar  has  not  yet  returned  to  Rome.  Every  opportunity  of  practising 
virtue  is  to  be  seized.  Death  spares  nobody.  The  unlearned  must  labour 
that  they  may  learn.     Ambassadors  are  sent  to  beg  for  peace. 

Translate  the  following  sentences  into  Latin.     {Amold^s  Exerciser. ^ 

Class  I. 

If  you  and  the  army  are  in  good  health,  it  is  weU. 

Solon  pretended  to  be  mad. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  praised. 

He  was  the  first  who  promised  to  help  me. 

I  ask  you  to  do  this. 

He  was  within  a  little  of  being  killed. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Apiolse,  a  town  of  the  Latins,  was  taken  by  King  Tarquinius. 

Is  gratitude  for  a  kindness  a  heavy  weight  ? 

Class  II. 

We  should  have  ploughed. 

The  woman  will  spin. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  my  father  and  mother. 

The  trees  blossom  in  spring. 

The  flame  has  crackled  on  the  hearth. 

Why  are  you  crying,  my  little  brother  ? 

Miltiades  would  have  conquered  the  Persians  at  tbe  battle  of  Marathon 
if  he  had  not  chosen  a  very  confined  ground,  in  order  that  the  enemy 
might  not  attack  him  at  once  in  front  and  in  flank. 

Certain  kinds  of  corn  are  sown  in  October. 

Let  us  see  how  many  warriors  are  left  in  the  city,  and  how  many 
guards  are  placed  on  the  walls. 

Classks  IIL  and  IV. 

The  moon  was  shining.  We  must  not  fear.  Our  general  fought  bravely. 
Who  will  tell  us  this  tale?  I  will  ask  whether  the  bov  has  strengthened 
hit  body  with  food.  Having  touched  the  rosei  I  feit  its  thorn.  The 
commander-in-chief  has  divided  his  army  into  three  parts. 
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Classes  V.  and  VI. 

He  would  have  appeased  my  anger. 

He  teaches  that  he  may  learn  to  be  wise. 

Let  Caius  come,  that  he  may  write  a  letter  with  his  own  hand. 

Have  not  the  priests  sprinkled  the  altar  with  blood. 

The  elegance  of  speaking  is  to  be  increased  by  reading  orators  and 
poets. 

We  must  conquer  hatred  and  get  possession  of  peace. 

He  has  a  fatlierly  mind  towards  good  men. 

The  trunks  of  trees  are  covered  with  bark,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
safe  from  cold  and  heat. 


[1.1  2  s 
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Report  on  the  Chester  Diocesan   Training  College ^  hy  the  Nee, 

Henry  Moseley,  M.A.,  F,R.S> 

My  Lords, 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordships'  instructions  for  the  inspection  of 
Normal  Schools,  I  have  twice  inspected  the  Chester  Diocesan 
Training  College — my  first  inspection  having  been  made  in  the 
month  of  April,  1844,  and  my  second  in  the  month  of  November 
of  the  same  year. 

The  College  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  adjacent  to  the  high 
road  which  leads  from  Chester  to  Park  Gale,  and  is  distant  about 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  and  a  little 
less  east,  from  the  River  Dee.  It  commands,  towaurds  the  west, 
an  uninterrupted  prospect  of  12  or  14  miles,  terminated  by  the  hills 
of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and,  from  its  upper  windows,  an 
equally  extensive  view  eastward,  over  Cheshire.  With  its  garden 
and  grounds,  it  occupies  five  acres  of  land,  one  of  which  is  freehold, 
held  by  deed  of  gift  from  the  Dean  and  Chapfer  of  Chester,  and 
four  acres  (being  pasture  land)  on  lease,  renewable  every  21  years, 
and  held  under  the  same  corporation.*  The  property  is  conveyed 
in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  to  the  Chester  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  the  Bishops  of  Chester,  and  the  Deans  of 
Chester  and  Manchester.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
pasture  land,  on  the  west  by  the  Park  Gate-road,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  lane  called  Chain-lane. 

The  material  of  the  building  is  brickwork,  with  red  sandstone 
facings.  It  has  two  principal  fronts — the  one  towards  the  east 
extending  on  the  line  of  the  Park  Uate-road  ;  and  the  other  towards 
the  west,  being  that  of  the  Principal's  residence^  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Denbighshire  hills.  It  is  a  structure  of  a  grave  and 
massive  yet  picturesque  character,  and  of  the  Tudor  style  of  archi- 
tecture, to  which  its  irregular  outline  is  well  adapted.  In  the 
adjustment  of  its  proportions,  in  its  decorations  suitable  to  the 
material,  and  in  the  selection  of  its  architectural  forms,  it  presents  a 
combination  of  great  merit  and  of  a  very  appropriate  character.f 
It  stands  upon  groined  arches,  the  space  under  which  was  used 
at  the  two  periods  of  my  inspection,  as  a  model  school-room,  but 
now  as  a  workshop.  The  situation  is  favourable  for  drainage; 
and,  as  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  building,  the  drainage  is  good, 
but  not  as  to  these  arches.  The  building  was  erected  in  the  years 
1841  and  1842,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  students  at 
an  expense  of  about  10,752/.,^  raised  by  donations  in  the  diocese, 

*  The  deed  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  in  February,  1 843. 

t  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Bucklers,  of  London. 

I  The  following  are  the  itvms  of  the  building  account ;  the  other  charges  are  fur 
fittings  and  furniture  : — 

Contract  for  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  boundary  wall  •     •     •  £6,200 

Boundary  wull 100 

Estra  to  contract    • ..,        5bi} 
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*  • 

aided  by  a  grant  of  2500/.  from  your  Lordships.  A  model  school- 
room has  since  been  added  to  it, — additional  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  20  students, — and  your  I<ordships  have  contributed  a 
further  sum  of  1200/.  towards  those  objects.  The  design  of  the 
Institution  unites,  with  the  training  of  schoolmasters,  the  instruction 
of  a  commercial  school — the  pupils  of  which  are  received  as 
boarders — and  the  instruction  of  an  elementary  school.  Provision 
is  made  within  the  walls  for  these  several  departments. 

Plans  of  the  building  are  annexed  to  this  Report.  It  may  be 
described  as  composed  of  two  rectangular  masses,  forming  its 
eastern  and  western  extremities,  united,  in  the  centre  of  each,  by  a 
narrower  range,  which  is  cruciform,  having  transepts.  The  western 
extremity  is  occupied  by  the  Principal's  residence ;  the  eastern 
affords  accommodation  to  the  steward  and  the  household  depart- 
ment, and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  students.  This  last-men- 
tioned portion  of  the  buildhig  supplies  space  for  workshops  in  the 
groined  arches  beneath,  lecture-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
dormitories  in  the  two  stories  above. 

The  room  marked  A.  on  the  ground  plan  is  a  class-room,  which 
contains  an  organ,  and  in  which  the  students  assemble  at  morning 
and  evening  prayers  until  the  chapel  at  present  in  progress  shall 
have  been  completed.  The  room  marked  C.  contains  a  gallery, 
and  is  used  as  a  lecture-room.  D.  is  intended  to  be  occupied  as  a 
library  and  a  museum :  at  the  time  of  my  inspection  it  served  the 
purpose  of  a  workshop.  B.  is  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  T.  as 
a  commercial  school-room.  The  partitions  marked  5  are  folding 
doors,  which  being  opened,  supply  the  means  of  supervision  over 
the  whole  area  A.  B.  C.  D.  from  the  desks  marked  3  and  4.  From 
the  space  marked  1,  2,  a  shaft  or  turret  rises  through  the  entire 
building,  terminated  by  a  cupola,  intended  to  contain  a  bell.  This 
turret  is  made  to  serve  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  connected  with 
the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  building,  and  the  supply  of  water. 
The  class- rooms  are  capacious,  lofty,  and  effectually  warmed  and 
ventilated,  by  means  of  Price's  apparatus;  the  hot  air  being 
admitted  by  gratings  in  the  skirting-boards,  and  passing  away  by 
outlets  in  the  ceiling,  and  through  flues  in  the  walls,  to  the  cupola, 
where  it  finally  escapes.  Tlie  outlets  in  the  ceiling  are  governed 
by  large  circular  valves  or  covers,  moved  by  cords,  which  pass 
down  the  central  shaft. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  ventilation,  having 
found  it  operating  very  effectually  under  a  variety  of  different 
circumstances,  and  considering  it  well  adapted  to  its  use.  A 
channel,  for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  heating  apparatus,  is  provided 
both  from  the  north  and  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  is  opened, 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  two  floors  of  the  building  extending  above  the  rooms  marked 
A.  B.  C.  D.  upon  the  ground  plan,  are  occupied  as  dormitories  by 
the   students  training   as    schoolmasters.      Each  floor  forms  a 
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continuous  area,  not  otherwise  interrupted  than  by  the  central 
shaft,  and  divided  into  separate  sleeping-apartments  (one  of  which 
is  provided  for  each  student)  by  means  of  wooden  partitions,  which 
do  not,  however^  reach  to  the  ceiling,  but  to  within  three  feet  of  it. 
These  sleeping-rooms  are  each  15  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide ;  they 
are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  two  great  dormitories^  so  as 
to  leave  a  central  area  or  passage,  from  which  each  is  entered 
by  a  separate  door.  This  arrangement,  whilst  it  supplies  a  great 
economy  of  space  and  of  niateiial  and  labour  in  construction,  is 
eminently  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  The 
space  above  the  partition  supplies  eflfectual  means  of  ventilation^ 
and  gives  access  to  the  light  from  gas-burners  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  Entire  silence  is  enjoined  from  the  time  when  the 
students  separate  after  evening-prayers,  and  an  officer,  called  an 
orderly,  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  transepts  of  each  dormitory 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  tliey  have  retired  to  rest. 

The  ventilation  of  the  dormitories  is  provided  for  by  the  same 
means  as  that  of  the  class-rooms ;  and  the  central  shad  supplies 
water  to  each.  The  boys  of  the  commercial  school  sleep  in  tiie 
western  portion  of  the  building. 

Spring  water  is  obtained  from  a  well  upon  tlie  premises,  and 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  building  by  a  forcing  pump.  Gas  is 
supplied  by  metre,  and  no  other  light  is  used.  A  check  on  its 
expenditure  being  provided  by  means  of  a  pressure-gauge,  fixed 
at  the  Principars  bedroom-door.* 

Since  the  period  of  my  inspection,  a  new  school-room  has  been 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  model  school,  at  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  building,  so  as  to  form  a  projection  from  its  principal  front, 
on  the  line  of  the  high  road,  and  offer  a  ready  access  to  the 
children.  It  contains  a  convenient  class-room,  and  affords  ac- 
commodation for  300  children.  Its  architecture  assimilates  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  although  it  is  an  obvious  addition 
to  the  original  elevation,  and  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  design, 
it  perhaps  adds  to  the  general  effect. 

The  want  of  a  chapel  having  been  felt,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Institution,  the  students  undertook,  themselves,  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  last  year,  the  task  of  collecting  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  erection;  and  determined  to  perform  wiih  their  own  hands  a 
large  portion  of  the  labour  of  building  it.  When  I  visited  the 
College  in  November,  I  found  them  busily  employed  in  quarryinor 
the  stone,  of  which  an  abundant  supply  is  found  on  the  premises ; 
they  had  made  some  progress  with  the  oak  carvings,  and  the  stone- 
work of  a  very  beautiful  window  was  nearly  completed.  The 
building  has  now  advanced  above  the  foundations. 

The  following  circular  addressed  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution 
will  explain  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  undertaking,  and  supply 

*  The  oont  of  thu  gai  ii  \t»  per  100  meireii,  and  the  whole  of  the  ezpenae  iuid«r 
this  head  duiiug  the  year  preceding  my  first  inspection  waa  9/.  7#. 
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an  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  students,  of  their 
industry,  and  of  the  mechanical  results  they  are  capable  of 
achieving.  The  general  design  of  the  chapel  is  simple  and  chaste. 
It  is  proposed,  however,  that  internally,  it  should  be  enriched  with 
oak  carvings  of  very  elaborate  workmanship.  Its  position  is  at 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  building,  and  viewed  from  the 
western  front,  it  is  uniform  with  the  new  model  school-room. 

Diocesan  Training  School  for  Masters. 

The  students  of  the  Training  College  at  Chester  beg,  with  the  sanction 
of  ^e  Bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  to  bring  before  yuu 
the  following  statement  on  a  subject  requiring,  indeed,  no  recommenda- 
tion beyond  the  silent  pleading  of  its  own  obvious  importance. 

The  Training  College  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  to  become  schoolmasters  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England.  This  object  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  as  the  following 
passage  in  the  charge  of  the  Jjord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  shows : — '•  I 
look  to  the  Training  College,  now  happily  established  at  Chester,  and 
able  to  send  forth  its  thirty  masters  annually  to  supply  the  schools  now 
building,  and  demanded  by  our  increasing  population,  as  one  of  the 
bright  stars  of  our  present  prospect,  one  of  the  premises  on  which  I  found 
my  hopeful  calculations." 

In  consequence  of  the  increased,  and  still  increasing  number  of  inmates, 
there  is  no  one  room  in  the  building  sufficiently  commodious  for  the 
assembling  together  of  the  establishment  for  daily  prayers.  To  remedy 
this  defect  the  students  have  ventured  to  dig  out  the  foundations  of  a 
small  chapel  in  the  College,  according  to  the  plan  of  a  building  which  has 
been  gratuitously  offered  to  them  with  working  drawings,  &c.,  more  in 
confident  expectation  of  the  support  of  the  friends  of  education  than  from 
any  means  which  they  already  possess  of  proceeding  with  the  undertak- 
ing. 

Those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  College,  together  wulh  those  who 
are  now  in  residence,  appeal  to  your  kindness  to  raise  for  them  the  outer 
walls  and  the  floor,  purposing  themselves  to  make  windows  and  to 
furnish  the  interior  ornamental  woodwork  by  their  labour  in  their  hours 
of  recreation,  which  they  are  able  to  undertake  in  consequence  of  their 
earlier  engagement  in  various  trades,  &c. 

They  now  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  calling  upon  you  for  aid,  with 
the  greater  confidence,  considering  that  in  thus  devoting  their  leisure 
time  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  they  are  offering  the  best  earnest  in 
their  power  of  their  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  office  to  which  they 
are  called. 

The  Reverend  the  Principal  has  kindly  consented  to  receive  donations 
of  money,  or  of  mateiials,  such  as  stone  suitable  for  window  jambs, 
mullions  or  beads,  or  oak  timber  for  internal  fittings,  &c.,  or  glass  for 
windows,  or  anything  that  may  further  the  above  object. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  chapel  fund  amounted,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  to  the  sum  of  466Z.  2^.  The  oak  timber  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Townsand  Maiu'.varing,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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The  building  supplies  accommodation  at  present  for  70  students 
in  training  as  schoolmasters,  and  for  50  scholars  of  the  commercial 
school,  and  if  its  use  were  limited  to  the  training  of  schoolmasters, 
it  might  be  made  to  receive  100. 

The  Diocesan  College  was  commenced  by  the  Chester  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  in  the  month  of  January  1840,  two  houses 
being  provided  temporarily  for  its  use  in  the  city  of  Chester.  The 
present  buildings  were  first  occupied  in  September,  1843. 

The  general  management  is  vested  in  a  Committee  of  the 
Chester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  composed  as  follows : 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 


The  Rev.  the  Canons  of  Chester. 

The  \Vor:ihiprul  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese. 

Sir  Stephen  Glynue,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Heury  Glyone,  Rector  of  Ha> 
warden. 

The  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  Vicar  of  St.  Os- 
wald's. 

The  Rev.  R.  GreeaaU,  Incumbent  of 
Stretton. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Thurlow,  Rector  of 
Mttlpas. 

The  Rev.  J.  Armitstead,  Vicar  of  Sand- 
hach. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  0»borne,  Macclesfield. 


The  Hon.  and  Vtry  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Manchester. 

The  Rev.  the  Canons  of  Manchester. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan 
Board. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Rrouk«,  Sfnior  Rec- 
tor of  Liverpool. 

The  Rev.  An^^ustus  Cumpbfll,  Junior 
Rector  .of  Liverpool. 

The  Rev.  I.  O.  Parr,  Vicar  of  Preston. 

The  Rev.  R.  Durnford,  Rector  of  Mid- 
dleton. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Iliff,  Liverpool. 

H.  H.  Birley,  Ksq. 

A.  Hodgson,  Ksq. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester. 

Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Raikes. 

The  Committee)  meets  twice  in  the  year, — in  Jime  and  December. 

The    following   is   an   official  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
Institution,  and  of  the  conditions  upon  which  students  are  ivceived 
into  it : — 

CuKSTEii  Diocesan  Training  College. 

The  object  intended  to  be  promoted  by  this  Institution  is  to  prepare, 
as  far  as  a  correctly  rcHi^ions  niornl,  and  scientific  training  can  do  it,  a 
supply  of  Masters  for  the  pnroclual-cliurch  schools  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  and  has  the  sanction  of  the  very  Reverend  the  Deans,  and  the 
Reverend  the  Chapters  of  Chester  and  Mnnchester.  The  office  of  Prin- 
cipal is  vested  in  the  Reverend  Arthur  Rigg,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     The  Vice  Principal  is  also  a  graduate  of  that  university. 

The  times  for  the  admission  of  students  arc  two  in  the  course  of  each 
year — viz.,  in  January  and  in  July. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fuUowing  extracts  from  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Training  College  Committee. 

Objects  of  the  Institution, 

The  Chester  Diocesm  Training  College  consists  of  an  elementary  school 
for  the  child]  en  of  the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  model-school. 
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A  school  for  the  education  of  Masters  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  school. 

As  subsidiary  to  these  objects,  a  middle  school  for  the  education  of 
the  children  from  the  middle  classes. 

Scheme  of  Instruction  for  National  Schoolmasters* 

''  That  subject  to  such  alterations  as  the  Training  School  Committee 
may  from  time  to  time  sanction,  the  following  be  the  general  Scheme 
of  Instruction  in  the  Training  School : — 

RBLiaiON.  QENBllAL. 

Holy  Scriptures.  English  Grammar  and  Reading. 

Kvideuces  of  Christianity.  Geography  and  Hiktory. 

Church  Catechism.  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

Daily  and  Occasional  Services  of  Liturgy.  Book-keeping. 

XXXIX.  Articles.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Church  History  Psalmody. 

History  of  the  Reformation. 

Instruction  may  also  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  with 
reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  the  situation  for  which  he  is 
designed,  in 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Linear  Drawing, 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mapping, 

Trigonometry,  The  French  Language, 

Navigation,  Elem'ents  of  Geometry  and  Algebra, 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Training  School  Committee." 

Number  of  Pupils.     Exhibitioners. 

"  That  the  number  of  pupils  training  as  masters,  until  the  Board  shall 
otherwise  determine,  be  limited  to  fifty — who  shall  pay  25/.  per  annum 
for  their  board  and  instruction  (all  payments  being  made  quarterly  in 
advance).  That  of  these  a  number  not  exceeding  half  shall  receive 
exliibitions  of  12/.  lOs,  per  annum  each,  to  be  appointed  according  to 
merit,  and  that  the  exhibition  be  held  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
three  years,  subject  nevertheless  to  forfeiture,  if  the  individual  appointed 
do  not.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  by  assiduity  and  good  conduct 
continue  to  merit  it." 

Caution  Money. 

'*  That  each  person,  before  his  name  be  entered  as  a  candidate  for 
admission,  pay  one  pound ;  this  sum  to  be  returned  if  he  come  into 
residence ; — to  be  forfeited  for  the  use  of  the  Library  Fund  if  he  do 
not." 

indents  to  enter  into  a  Bond. 

"  That  every  pupil  training  for  a  master,  or  other  person  on  his 
behalf,  be  required  to  enter  into  a  legal  engagement,  binding  him  to  the 
following  eflPect,  viz. : — 

That  in  case  he  shall  decline,  when  so  required  by  the  Principal,  to 
undertake  th^  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  or  assistant,  within  one  year 
after  he  has  left  the  establishment,  and  also  in  case  at  any  period 
not  exceeding  four  years  from  his  undertaking  such  duties,  he  shall 
decline  to  continue  the  same,  the  Diocesan  Board,  Training  College, 
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Ck)mmittee,  or  any  one  acting  by  their  authority,  shall  with  due  re- 
gard to  his  health,  services,  and  other  circumstances,  have  power  to 
require  of  him  the  payment  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the 
amount  which  shall  have  been  paid  to  him  or  applied  to  his  benefit 
as  such  student." 

Times  of  Admission. 

''  That  pupils  for  training  be  admitted  into  the  Establishment  half- 
yearly,  on  certain  days  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee,  of  which  due  notice 
shall  be  given  by  the  Principal." 

Age  of  Candidates. 


cc 


That,  except  in  special  cases,  when  the  examiners  shall  otherwise 
determine,  no  pupil  be  admitted  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  nor  be  recom- 
mended as  a  schoolmaster  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  studied 
at  least  one  year  in  the  Institution ;  and  that  no  pupil  remain  for  a 
longer  period  than  five  years.  And  that  no  person  be  eligible  as  a 
pupil  to  the  Training  School,  who,  from  any  bodily  infirmity,  is  dis- 
qualified from  efficiently  discharging  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster." 

Certificate  of  Baptism. 

*^  That  every  pupil,  on  becoming  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Training  School,  be  required  to  produce  a  certificate  or  sufficient  testi- 
monial of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  resided,  according  to  the  following  form  :-— 

"  I,  A.B.,  Incumbent  or  Car«te  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  that  CD. 

hat  resided  in  this  Pariih  for  the  splice  of  ,  and  that  I  belieTe  him 

to  be  qualified  in  character  and  attainments  to  become  a  Candidate  for  ad- 
miuiou  into  the  Training  College  at  Chester.** 


Examinations  of  Candidates. 

'  "  That  candidates  for  admission  be  subjected  to  an  examination  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Principal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the  Canon  in 
residence  at  Chester,  and  one  of  the  elected  masters  of  higher  schools. 
That  each  candidate  be  required  to  read  and  spell  correctly — to  write  a 
good  plain  hand — to  be  well  versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of^arithmetic — 
to  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — ^and  to 
be  able  to  repeat  accurately  the  Church  Catechism." 

Further  information  on  any  subjects  connected  with  the  Diocesan 
Training  College  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 

THE  REV.  ARTHUR  RIGG, 

Cbbster. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  answer  the  following 
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questions  in  writing,  space  beincr  left  for  his  answers  on  a  printed 
copy  of  them  which  is  placed  before  him : — 

What  is  your  age  ? 

Have  you  been  vaccinated  ? 

Are  you  natv  and  ustuMy  in  a| 
good  state  of  health  ?  J 

Are  you  without  any  bodily  defect? 

Where  did  you  receive  your  edu-1 
cation  ?  "  J 

What  is  your  present  situation  inl 
life — why  leaving  it — and  what  is> 
the  average  of  your  weekly  earnings?  J 

Have  you  been  accustomed  to  I 
teach  either  in  a  day  or  Sunday  I 
school — if  so,  where  and  for  whatj 
period  of  time  ?  ) 

Have  you  any  knowledge  ofl 
music^  singing^  or  drawing  ?  J 

Name, 


Who  becomes  responsible  for  your)     ^rade  or  calUng, 
quarter  s  payment  m  advance  ?       j  *^*- 

^  Address, 


Date,  Sign  with  your  own) 

name  and  address.] 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  moreover  required  to  sign  the 
following  declaration  :— 

"  I  hereby  declare  that  my  object  in  entering  the  Chester  Diocesan 
Training  College,  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  I  will 
not  take  any  situation,  either  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  otherwise,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Board,  and  repayment  of  the  money  expended  on  my 
preparatory  Education,  and  that,  when  required,  I  will  accept  the  office 
of  a  schoolmaster  under  and  in  connexion  with  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education." 

Fifteen  exhibitions,  each  of  12/.  10*.  annually,  have  been  founded 
by  the  Diocesan  Board,  and  one  of  the  same  amount  by  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  whole  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the 
Institution,  in  respect  to  exhibitions,  amounts  therefore  to  187/.  10*. 

Of  the  students  resident  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection, 
14  had  been  admitted  upon  exhibitions,  founded  by  a  grant  from 
the  special  fund  of  the  National  Society,  under  the  circumstances 
specined  in  the  following  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese.  The  application  of  this  grant  was  limited  to  15  students 
who  could  make  arrangements  to  be  received  again,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  term  of  residence  in  the  College^  into  the  schools  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  employed. 
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National  Society's  Grant  for  the  Education  of  Schoolhasters. 

Rkv.  Sir,  Trinity  College,  Chester,  15  Dec,  1843. 

The  National  Society  is  prepared  to  grant  12*.  per  week  for  a 
period    not  exceeding  eight  months  for  the  education  of  men  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  likely  to  prove  able  and  efficient  school- 
masters.    The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  having  appointed  the  Re- 
verend the  Chancellor  and  myself  to  examine  the  respective  candidates, 
we  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  communicate  this  to  any  in  your  pariah 
who  might  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.     The  Training 
College  at  Chester  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  such,  for  any  period 
not  less  than  three  months  at  the  rate  of  3^.  per  week  in  addition  to  the 
grant  from  the  National  Society.      This  will  defray  all  expenses  of 
board,  lodging,  &c.     The  examination  of  candidates  for  this  grant  will 
take  place  here  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  25  Jan.  1844. 
As  one  object  in  the  above  plan  is  to  improve  existing  schools,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  many  cases  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  respective  schoolmasters.     An  early  notice  of  any  who 
intend  to  ofiPer  themselves  would  oblige. 

Rev.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Rigg. 

The  average  age  of  the  14  students,  admitted  under  these 
circumstances,  was  27  years.  They  were  considered  generally  to 
be  men  of  a  religious  character ;  and  they  applied  thimselves  to 
their  studies  with  great  zeal  and  industry,  having,  soon  after 
entering  the  College,  become  conscious  of  their  deficiencies.  My 
examination  has,  however,  left  upon  my  mind  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  their  qualifications  as  schoolmasters,  and  of  the  results 
attainable  from  so  short  a  residence  as  that  contemplated  by  them. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection 
was  56,  of  whom  14  were  schoolmasters  resident  temporarily  up- 
on the  exhibition  founded  by  the  National  Society,  as  explained 
in  a  preceding  paragraph.  At  the  period  of  my  second  inspec- 
tion these  schoolmasters  had  returned  to  their  duties,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  residence  was  reduced  to  39.  The  prescribed  time 
of  residence  is  one  year  at  least ;  the  actual  time  averages  about, 
one  year  and  a- half. 

The  ages  of  the  students  of  the  class  permanently  resident  in 
the  Institution  varied  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection  from  17 
to  37  years,  their  mean  age  being  25  years. 

The  previous  occupations  of  21  of  the  regular  students,  being 
one-half  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  of  a  mechanical  character, 
connected  for  the  most  part  with  the  manufactures  of  the  district; 
they  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been,  under  one  form  or  another, 
workmen.  Of  the  remainder,  8  had  been  employed  in  schools,  and 
the  rest  had  for  tho  most  part  been  warehousemen  or  clerks. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  the  previous  occupations 
of  these  young  men,  from  an  impression  that,  in  estimating  the 
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probable  resources  of  such  an  institution,  and  the  results  attainable 
from  it,  it  is  desirable  to  know  who  are  likely  to  frequent  it. 

I  find  that  8  are  supported  in  the  Institution  at  their  own 
charge,  18  at  the  cost  of  their  parents  or  other  relations,  and  9  by 
private  patrons — chiefly  benevolent  clergymen.  Of  these,  14  are 
aided  by  exhibitions  of  the  Diocesan  Board,  l^he  previous  in- 
stniction  of  the  greater  number  was  commenced  in  National 
Schools.  Their  school-days^  however,  had  terminated  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  and  what  they  knew  had  chielly  been  acquired 
during  the  intervals  of  daily  labour.  Attainments,  however  meagre, 
made  under  such  circumstances,  are  evidences  of  a  superior 
character — they  are  the  fruits  of  self-dedication  and  self-sacrifice 
for  the  attainment  of  an  important  and  a  laudable  object,  and  they 
bear  testimony  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge  already  created,  and  a 
habit  of  self-instruction  already  formed. 

These  are  qualifications  of  no  mean  value  for  the  career  on 
which  they  enter  at  the  Training  College.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  mechanical  oc- 
cupations, however  favourable  in  some  cases  to  reflection,  to  exercise 
a  prompt  and  facile  intelligence,  or  cultivate  a  verbal  memory 
and  an  opulent  diction.  With  few  exceptions  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  teach  in  Sunday-schools,  and  the  extensive  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  of  which  my  examination  supplied  me  with  the 
evidence,  was  probably  acquired  in  this  occupation.  Where  their 
secular  knowledge  on  admission  extended  beyond  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  it  included  in  seven  or  eight  cases,  a  little  Latin, 
and  in  five,  the  first  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry.  1'he 
dialect  and  pronunciation  of  many  of  them  I  found  to  be  strongly 
provincial,  and  the  articulation  in  reading  imperfect. 

Their  arithmetical  knowledge  on  their  admission,  often  includes 
all  the  rules  usually  taught  in  books  on  arithmetic  ;  but  it  is  a  know- 
ledge limited  to  tne  application  of  the  rule  mechanically,  with  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  accuracy  and  facility  ;  and  does  not  in- 
clude any  intelligence  of  the  principles  of  calculation  on  which  it  is 
founded,  much  less  of  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  minds  of 
children  to  the  intelligence  of  them. 

The  students  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  at  a  i  before 
7,  in  the  winter.*  They  make  their  own  beds;  and  in  summer 
devote  the  interval  between  ^  past  5  and  7,  to  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  the  next  succeeding  day. 
Prayers  are  read  at  7  o'clock,  and  at  a  ^  past  7  they  breakfast. 
The  interval  from  a  i  before  8  to  a  J  past  8  is  devoted  to  in- 
dustrial occupations,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  open 
air,  or  (the  weather  being  unfavourable)  to  psalmody.  At  ^  past 
8  their  morning  studies  commence,  and  are  continued  to  ^  past 

*  Any  number,  not  less  than  fuur,  who  come  down  to  pursue  their  studies  at  an 
earlier  liour  than  this  in  the  winter  are  allowed  to  light  the  gas  in  the  dass-rooms. 
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11.  The  interval  between  \  past  11  and  f  after  12  they  again 
devote  to  industrial  pursuits,  the  weather  permitting.  They  dine 
at  1  oVlock,  and  resume  their  studies  at  2.  The  interval  from 
5  to  i  past  7  is  allowed  them  for  private  reading  and  exercise, 
and  it  is  in  this  interval  that  they  take  their  evening-meal.  Their 
evening-studies  begin  at  \  past  7,  and  are  continued  until  a  \ 
past  8.  At  i  past  8  evening  prayers  are  read,  the  service  being 
choral  and  accompanied  by  the  organ,  and  at  9  they  retire  to  rest. 
In  the  dormitories  the  gas-lights  burn  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  they  have  retired  to  rest,  a  period  which  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  to  reUgious  reading  and  to  their  devotions. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflRcers  of  the  Institution : — 

Rev.  Arthur  Rigo,  M.A.,  Christ  College,  Cambridge^  PrincwcU, 
Rev.  Richard  Wall,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Caoibridge)  rtce- 

Prindpal, 
Mr.  Henry  Beaumont,  Master  in  the  Commercial  School. 

*Mr.  Richard  Griffies,  Master  in  the  Commercial, School. 

♦Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Riley,  Master  of  the  Model  School, 

The  teachers  of  the  commercial  school  occasionally  assist  in 
the  instruction  of  the  students  of  the  training-school.  No  other 
masters  are  employed  than  those  above  enumerated,  all  of  whom 
are  resident  \>ithin  the  walls  of  the  Institution. 

The  Principal  is  assisted  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  In- 
stitution, by  one  of  the  students  called  the  scltolar,  selected  from 
among  die  exhibitioners,  and  changed  every  week  according  to  a 
cycle  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  each  half  year.  His  duties 
are  as  follows : — 

Diitiesqfthe  Scholar. 

1.  To  inspect  the  bed-rooms  and  be  responsible  for  their  order.    To 

open  all  windows  upstairs. 

2.  To  go  to  the  post-office  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  and  leave  the  order-book  in 

the  usual  place. 

3.  To  riog  the  bell  at  all  the  doors  at  the  appointed  hours. 

4.  To  have  a  general  care  over  all  the  in-door  property  of  the  building. 

5.  To  keep  the  library  in  order,  and  to  be  responsible  for  class-books, 

and  to  prepare  the  books  for  each  lesson. 

6.  To  receive  all  letters  for  post  at  ^  to  8  p.m.  ' 

7.  To  receive  all  articles  for  the  tailor  and  shoemaker  before  5  o'clock 

P.M.  on  Thursday.  ' 

8.  To  take  the  board  containing  the  scheme  of  work  into  the  study  on 

Thursday  evening. 

9.  To  put  up  a  calendar  for  the  week  on  the  Saturday  previous ;  also 

to  put  up  a  copy  of  the  psalm-tune  for  Sunday  on  the  Monday 
evening  previous. 

10.  For  neglect  or  breach  of  these  rules  the  scholar  may  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

*  Thae  wera  rvceotly  students  ia  th«  Institutioo. 
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Another  student,  selected  according  to  a  weekly  cycle  from  among 
those  who  will  leave  the  Institution  at  the  following  vacation,  is 
appointed  under  the  designation  of  an  "orderly/'  specially  to 
assist  the  Principal  in  matters  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Institution  and  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  students.  His 
duties  are  as  follows  :— 

Duties  of  Orderly, 

1 .  Not  to  allow  any  student  to  talk  or  make  a  noise  before  prayers 

(morning)  and  at  meals. 

2.  To  see  that  shoes  are  on  at  least  5  minutes  before  prayers,  Thursday 

and. Sunday  excepted. 

3.  To  order  and  arrange  for  prayers. 

4.  To  bolt  the  yard-doors  when  the  bell  has  rung  for  each  meal. 

5.  To  have  the  control,  direction,  &c.,  of  the  manner  in  which  work  is 

to  be  done ;  the  employment  of  any  who  are  idle  ;  and  the  general 
care,  &c.,  of  tools,  &c.,  and  ail  the  out-duor  property  of  the  building. 
G.  To  see  that  the  students  are  seated  10  minutes  after  the  bell  has 
rung  in  the  morning  and  2  in  the  aflernoon. 

7.  To  attend  to  order  in  classes  at  lessons  both  as  regards  persons  and 

places. 

8.  The  orderly  to  provide  a  towel  every  Saturday  night  for  the  use  of 

the  students  in  the  yard. 

9.  For  neglect  or  breach  of  these  rules  the  orderly  may  be  punished  at 

the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

The  period  devoted  every  week  to  each  subject  of  instruction 
will  be  found  specified  in  the  following  table : — 

Time  devoted  in  the  course  of  the  Week  to  each  subject  of  Instruction. 

Scriptural  knowledge  •  •  •  .  •       8 

Evidences  of  Christianity  •         .  •  •         • 

Church  History         ...... 

English  Grammar     ..•••. 
English  History        •  •  .  .  • 

English  literature  (including   themes  and  writingi 

from  memory,  &c.)  .  .  .  •  f 

Educational  essays,  together  with  lectures,  reading, 

and  praxes  on  National  School  teaching     . 
Arithmetic       .  ...  .  • 

Algebra  ...... 

Euclid  ..••.. 

Mensuration    ...... 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy 

Lecture  (subject  not  prescril>ed)  . 

Writing  ••.... 

Geo*rr«phy      •  .  •         .  .  . 

Vocal  Music    ...... 

Linear  Drawing         ..... 

Preparation  for  lessons        .... 

Leisure  .....* 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  daily  routine  of  studies  : — 
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During  the  last  six  months  of  the  residence  of  each  student,  he 
practises  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  model-school ;  a  week  at  a  time 
being  set  apart  for  that  occupation,  according  to  a  cycle  prepared 
by  the  Principal,  which  brings  back  the  teaching  week  of  each, 
with  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks  during  the  first  quarter,  and 
oftener  if  necessary  during  the  last. 

The  Institution  provides  all  the  books  used  by  tlie  students, 
whose  price  exceeds  3*.,  and  the  students  contribute  each  2s, 
quarterly  towards  the  purchase  of  them. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  books  used  as  text-books  by  the 
students.  Other  books  on  the  shelves  of  the  school-library  are 
always  accessible  as  books  of  reference  : — 


William's  Symbolical  Euclid. 

Hopkin^s  Trigonometry. 

The  R«v.  G.  Gleig*8  English  History. 

Smart's  En^rlish  Grammar. 

Latin  Grammar. 

The  Church  Catechism. 

Palmer's  Church  History. 

Reid*s  Rudiments  of  Chemistry. 

Book  of  Daily  Scripture  Texts. 

Instructor,  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Classical  Books  in  Commercial  School 

as  neerled. 
National  School  Books. 
Other  books  used  by  the  students  in 

preparing  lessons. 


The  Bible. 

The  Prayer  Book. 

Beveiidge  on  the  Church  Catechism. 

Ewing's  Atlas. 

Ewing's  Geography. 

NichoU's  Help  to  the  Reading  of  the 
Bible. 

Porteub'  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Ingram's  Arithmetic. 

Keith's  ditto. 

Oram's  ditto. 

Young's  ditto. 

Mensuration  (published  by  direction  of 
the  CommiHsioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, Ireland.) 

Foster's  Algebra. 

The  industrial  occupation  to  be  pursued  by  each  student,  is 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Principal,  and  it  is  carried  on  under  his 
immediate  and  active  supervision.  In  many  cases,  it  is  that  to  which 
the  student  had  been  accustomed  before  his  admission,  and  which 
he  follows  with  practised  skill — often  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Institution,  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the  decoration  and 
repairs  of  the  edifice,  and  the  laying  out  and  cultivation  of  the  grounds. 

On  one  of  the  days  oF  my  inspection,  in  the  month  of  May,  I 
found  the  students  thus  employed  : — 

1  were  engaged  in  carpentry. 

5  , ,  cabinet-making. 

2  , ,  brass-working  find  soldering. 
*8             , ,  bookbinding. 

2  , ,  painting. 

2  , ,  graining. 

2  , ,  turning  in  wood. 

2  , ,                  , ,      in  metal. 

1  \ ,  stone-cutting. 
4  ,  y  lithographing. 

2  , ,  filing  and  chipping. 
2  , ,  practical  chemistry. 

2  ,  f  varnishing  and  map-mounting. 

2  , ,  lithographical  drawing. 

15  ,,  gardening.excavating,  and  transporting  earth, 

*  All  the  studentf  leurn  bookbinding. 
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All  the  rough  ground  about  the  building  has  bean  levelled  and 
brought  into  cultivation  by  them ;  the  principal  class-rooms  painted 
in  imitation  of  oak  and  excellently  grained ;  they  have  made  several 
articles  of  furniture  and  various  school  apparatus ;  and  many  of  the 
books  in  the  school  have  betMi  bound  by  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  a  reference  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
labours  of  the  students  that  the  Principal  attaches  importance  to 
them,  but  with  a  view  to  their  healthful  character  and  tjieir  moral 
influence.  They  pursue  their  studies  with  the  more  energy,  habits 
of  indolence  not  having  been  allowed  to  grow  upon  them  in  their 
hours  of  relaxation,  and  their  bodies  being  invigorated  by  moderate 
exercise:  and,  inactivity  being  banished  from  the  Institution,  a 
thousand  evils  engendered  of  it  are  held  in  abeyance.  When  tirst 
admitted,  they  do  not  undei'stand  why  bodily  labour  is  required  of 
them,  and  are  desirous  to  devote  all  their  time  to  reading ;  they  soon, 
however,  acquiesce,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  it. 

By  employing  each  student  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pui*suit  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  his  active  co-operation  is  assured, 
because  it  is  easy  to  him^  and  there  is  a  pleasure  associated  with  the 
exercise  of  his  skill  in  it ;  and  he  becomes,  moreover,  in  respect  to 
this  pursuit,  an  instructor  to  others — in  this  way,  not  less  than  by 
the  marketable  value  of  the  results  of  his  labour,  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  the  students  receive  the  constant 
and  active  supervision  of  the  Principal.  He  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  the  labours  of  each — points  out  the  scientific  bearings  of  the  craft 
he  is  exercising,  sometimes  suggests  to  him  an  improved  manipu- 
lation of  it,  and  combines  and  directs  the  whole  to  proper  objects 
and  ta  useful  results.  At  the  time  of  my  second  visit  he  had  thus 
coiicentrated  all  the  mechanical  power  of  the  Institution  on  the  la- 
bours of  the  chapel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lively  and  interesting  than  the  scene 
presented  by  the  grounds  and  workshops  during  the  intervals  of 
study.  In  one  place  the  foundations  of  the  structure  were  being 
dug  out ;  in  another  the  stone  was  quarried.  In  the  workshops 
I  found  carpenters,  turners,  carvers  in  oak,  and  blacksmiths,  plying 
their  several  trades ;  and,  in  a  shed,  a  group  of  stone-cutters 
carving  with  great  success,  the  arch-mouldings,  mullions,  and  lights 
of  a  decorated  window,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their  number, 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  art.  A 
lively  co-operation  and  a  cheerful  activity  were  everywhere  apparent, 
and  an  object  was  obviously  in  theviewof  all,  which^nnobled  their 
toil. 

The  expense  of  medical  attendance  is  provided  for,  by  the  students 
themselves,  who  have  a  sick-club,  to  which  each  contributes  2s.  6c/. 
every  half-year.  This  payment  is  found  sufticieut,  very  little  sick- 
ness having  prevailed. 

The  students  wear  a  collegiate  dress,  consisting  of  a  cap  and 
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gown  like  those  worn  in  the  Universities.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
regulation  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  appearance  amongst  them 
whilst  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  tne  Institution,  and  to 
distinguish  them  when  without. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  household  department  is  in- 
trusted  to  the  steward,  who  provides  the  food  and  washing  of  the 
students,  the  board  and  wages  of  domestic  servants,  the  house-linen, 
knives  and  forks,  earthenware,  kitchen  utensils,  &c.t  at  a  fixed  charge 
in  respect  to  each  student,  dependent  for  its  amount  on  the  number 
in  residence.  The  Principal  does  not  otherwise  interfere  with  his 
department  than  in  the  exerdse  of  an  active  and  a  constant  super- 
vision over  it 

A  dietary  has  been  prescribed,  but  it  has  been  found  wholly 
unnecessary  to  enforce  it.  An  entire  separation  between  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  students  and  the  household  department  has  been 
carefully  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  is 
strictly  and  effectually  enforced. 

The  Principal  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  disci- 
pline. It  is  enforced  by  impositions  consequent  on  a  breach  of  the 
rules.*  The  power  of  suspension  rests  with  the  Principal;  of 
expulsion  with  the  Committee  of  Management. 

A  permanent  record  of  all  punishments  is  kept  in  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  Scholar. 

On  the  reception  of  an  application  for  the  appointment  of  a 
student,  to  fill  the  office  of  schoolmaster  in  any  locality^  the  Prin- 
cipal addresses  to  the  clergyman  a  printed  form  of  questions,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

Sir,  Chester^  184  . 

In  reference  to  your  application  for  a  schoolmaster  from  the  Dio- 
cesan Training  College,  may  I  trouble  you  for  answers  to  the  following 
questions. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
Name  of  School  and  Street 

Parish  and  Post  Town  . 

1.  Is  the  school  in  union  with] 
the  National  Society,  or  Diocesan  > 
Board  of  Education  ?  J 

2.  What  is  the  average  number) 
of  pupils  in  the  School  ?  j 

3.  Is  there  a  house  in  tenantablel 
repair,  and  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  I 
provided  for  the  master — if  so,  of  | 
how  many  rooms  does  it  consist?  J 

*  The  foUowmg  may  be  taken  at  an  example  of  these  impotitiont.  Vive  lines 
are  required  to  be  written  out  for  eveiy  minute  that  a  student  is  late  in  the  morning. 
No  imposition  had  been  enforoBd,  except  tat  this  offence,  between  Christmas,  1843, 
and  the  period  of  my  inspection  in  May,  1844* 

[1.]  2  t 
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4.  Are  there  any  out-baildings' 
which  might  be  used  for  the  cop?e- 
nieiice  of  keeping  a  cow,  or  pig8» 
or  poultry  ? 

5.  Is  a  garden  attached  to  the) 
house — if  so,  of  what  size  ?  J 

6.  Should  the  master  prefer) 
lodgings,  might  he  let  the  house  ?  j 

7.  If  no  house*— «ould  board  and 
lodging  be  procured  for  the  mas 
ter ;  if  so,  at  what  rate  ? 

8.  What    clerical     superinten- 
dence will  be  exerted  over  the  mas 
ter  and  school  ? 

9.  What  visitors  are  appointed) 
— and  do  they  regularly  attend  ?    j 

10.  What  is  the  guaranteed\ 
salary  of  the  master  ?  f 

11.  Do  the  pupils  pay  for  theirl 
education — if  so,  at  what  rate  ?      j 

12.  Is  this  payment  in  addition! 
to  the  guaranteed  salary  (stated  in  > 
question  10) given  to  the  master?] 

IS.  How  many  pupils  is  thel 
school  capable  ofaccommodating?> 
and  what  is  its  length  and  breadth  ?  J 

14.  Is  there  a  gallery  in  the) 
school  ?  j 

15.  MThat  are  the  subjects  naw\ 
usually  taught  in  the  school  ?        J 

16.  What  additional  subjects) 
might  with  advantage  be  intro-> 
diiced  ?  J 

17.  Is  there  a  Sunday-school — ii 
so,  what  is  its  present  state,  and  the 
nature  of  its  government  ? 

18.  Could  the  Master  obtain  any 
addition  to  his  salary  if  able  to  con- 
duct the  organ  and  choir  in  the 
parish -church,'  or  by  any  other 
means  ? 

Sign  with  Address. 
Date, 

The  applications  which  have  thus  been  made,  and  in  respect  to 
which  the  above  inquiries  have  been  answered,  are  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  at  their  half-yearly  meetings, 
and  those  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
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iostruetion  are  then  recommended  to  them«  preference  being  given 
to  the  beat  qualified.  Thirty^rseven  students  had  thus  left  the  In* 
atitutlon  at  the  period  of  my  first  inspection^  and  nine  completed 
their  term*  at  the  following  Midsummer.  Forty-six  students  trained 
in  the  Institution  had  thus^  at  the  period  of  my  second  inspection^ 
entered  upon  the  office  of  schoolmasters. 

The  students  who  have  left  the  Institution  are  accustomed  to 
correspond  with  the  Principal,  and  are  invited  at  Christmas  to  dine 
with  him.  He  is  desirous,  if  it  were  practicable*  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  them.  Inquiries  are  moreover  made  officially  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  from  time  to  time*  as  to  the  way  in  which  their 
duties  are  discharged*  and  the  welfare  of  their  schools. 

The  following  gratifying  statement*  founded  upon  these  inquiries 
is  extracted  from  the  last  Reports  of  the  Diocesan  Board.  It  refers 
to  30  out  of  35  students,  who*  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  written^ 
had  been  sent  out  as  schoolmasters : — 

"  By  Returns  received  during  the  present  month  (February)  from 
thirty  of  them,  the  satisfactory  state  of  their  Schools,  so  far  as  numbers 
only  are  concerned,  may  be  readily  seen. 


Average  Number 

of  Months  the 

Thirty  Haatera , 

have  been  at 

thair  Sehoola. 


134 


When  they  took  the 
Sehoohk 


Total  on 
UMBooka. 


1*428 


At  the  preaent  time, 
I  Febnaary,  1844. 


Total  in 
Attcudanoo. 


1,110 


Total  on 
theBooka. 


2,469 


Total  in 
jLttendano0. 


2,179 


It  ihQuld  be  ttoted  that,  of  the  above,  tea  are  new  Sehoole. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Collcgre,  and  of 
applications  from  the  parochial  clergy  for  masters  from  it,  is  steadily 
increasing." 

The  system  of  education  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
school  comprises  the^  following  subjects  :— 

The  ElemenU  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

Chemistry  as  applied  to  A^- 
culturei  Horticulture,  and  the 
Arts. 

Latin  and  Greek. 

French  and  German. 


English  Composition. 

Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping. 

Mensuration. 

Surveying  and  Engineering. 

Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

Geography,  Drawing  and  Music. 


The  terms^  including  board,  lodging,  and  educatioi^  are,— for 
pupils  above  12  years  of  age,  35Z.  per  annum ;  for  pupils  under 
12  years  of  age,  30/.  per  annum.  There  are  no  extra  charges. 
An  entrance  fee  of  1/.  is  required,  and  appropriated  to  the  library 
and  museum. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  commercial  school  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  15  years. 

2  T  2 
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The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort,  the 
domestic  arrangements  being  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
experienced  matron.  Each  has  a  separate  room  and  bed.  There 
are  two  vacations  in  the  year ;  that  in  the  summer  for  fife  weeks, 
that  in  the  winter  for  four  weeks. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  inspection  the  number  of  pupils  at  tlie 
Commercial  School  was  16.     It  has  now  increased  to 

The  following  is  the  routine  of  instruction  prescribed : — (^See 
p.  645.) 

The  model-school  is  at  present  assembled  in  the  new  scliool- 
room,  described  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report.  When  I  visited 
the  College,  it  was  taught  in  a  crypt,  formed  by  the  arches  which 
support  the  superstructure  of  the  College.  This  place,  situated 
beneath  the  general  level  of  the  drainage,  was  cold  and  damp,  and 
unsuited  to  the  purpose. 

The  appointment  of  Master  of  the  model-school,  is  filled  up  from 
among  the  best  qualified  of  the  students  of  the  College.  He 
resides  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  but  is  not  charged  with 
any  other  duties  than  those  connected  with  his  school.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  by  the  students  who  are 
in  the  last  six  months  of  their  residence  (according  to  a  scheme  ad- 
verted to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report),  and  by  monitors. 

The  children  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  neighbouring 
city,  their  parents  being  commonly  labourers  of  a  superior  dass. 
or  small  shopkeepers.  Having  been  present  on  one  of  the  days  of 
admission,  which  come  round  monthly,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  tlie 
earnest  desire  shown  by  the  parents  to  secure  for  their  children  the 
superior  instruction  offered  by  the  school.  There  were,  at  that  time, 
between  20  and  30  applicants  more  than  could  be  admitted^  and 
the  names  of  many  oi  these  had  already  been  for  some  months  on 
the  list  of  candidates. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  school.  The  scale  of  payment 
will  be  remarked  as  a  novel  feature  in  them.  It  has  been  framed 
in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  children  longer  at  school,  by  offering 
the  premium  of  a  reduction  of  the  fee  dependent  upon  the  child's 
standing,  and  has  been  found  to  work  well. 

The  reputation  of  the  school  secures,  from  among  the  large 
population  of  Chester,  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  ready  to 
pay  the  higher  fee  on  their  first  admission,  and  its  gradual  reduction, 
if  it  do  not  remove  an  obstacle  to  sending  the  child,  at  any  rate 
serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  parent  to  the  advantages  which 
would  be  sacrificed  by  its  removal. 
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Rules  of  National  School  in  the  Training  College^  Chester. 

If  these  Rules  are  not  obeyed,  the  Master  cannot  allow  Children  to  letnain  m, 

the  School. 

1.  Boys  who  are  above  seven  years  of  age  and  of  good  health  may 
be  brought  to  the  school. 

2.  Each  boy  must  be  in  the  school  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Master. 

3.  The  children  themselves,  and  their  elothes,  must  be  qitUe  dean^ 
their  hair  cut  short,  and  in  every  way  they  must  be  as  neat  as  the 
parents  or  friends  can  make  them. 

4.  The  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the  school  are  free. 
The  next  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 

school  must  each  pay  .  •         Id.  per  week. 

The  third  20  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the 

school  must  each  pay        .  •  •  .  2d,         |, 

And  the  rest  of  the  children         •         .  .  Sd.         ^ 

5.  On  each  Monday  morning  the  pence  for  that  week  are  to  be 
brought,  whether  the  child  be  at  at  school  or  not. 

6.  Books,  slates,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  pencils,  &c.,  are  found  for  the 
children  without  cost  to  the  parents. 

7.  Any  injury  which  may  be  done  to  books,  &c.,  by  a  child  must  be 
made  good  by  his  parents  or  friends. 

8.  If  a  'boy  be  wanted  at  home,  the  master^s  leave  must  be  asked 
beforehand  by  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend. 

9.  When  children  are  lale^  or  absent  without  the  master's  leave,  a 
note  will  be  sent  requiring  a  parent  or  grown-up  friend  to  come  to  the 
school  to  tell  why  the  child  was  late  or  absent ;  and  if  it  should  ever 
be  the  case  that,  at  different  times  during  one  half-year,  three  such  notes 
have  been  sent  about  the  same  boy,  he  will  on  the  next  like  offence  be 
subject  to  degradation  on  the  payment  list,  or  dismissal  from  the 
school. 

10.  Care  will  be  taken  that  children  are  not  ill  treated  while  in 
schod.  Should  there  be  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  the  parent 
must  speak  to  the  Principal  of  the  College,  without  going  to  the  school- 
room. 

11.  Since  more  is  [required  than  the  labours  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
school,  in  order  "  that  children  may  be  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a 
godly  and  a  Christian  life,"  the  parents  or  friends  are  desiredt  as  they 
love  the  welfare  of  their  children,  to  promote  their  education  in  every 
possible  manner, — confirming  at  home,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
those  lessons  of  piety  and  morality,  order  and  industry,  the  teaching 
of  which  are  main  objects  of  this  Institution. 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  copies  of  the  printed  papers  sent 
to  the  parents,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  conformity  to  these  rules, 
and  together  with  these,  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  of  a  receipt 
given  to  the  master  of  the  model-schooU  when  the  sums  received 
by  him  for  fees  are  paid  over  periodically  to  the  Principal.  This 
seems  to  me  a  useful  document. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  daily  routuie  of  instructiofi :— * 
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Training  School,  Chester  (National  School). — ^Time  Table. 


A.M. 


9— 9J 
9}— 10 


10— lOJ 

lOJ— 11 

11—12 

P.M. 
2—3 

3-^ 

3i-4 
4-4i 
4i-5 


Upper  Classes. 


Scripture*  Singing,  Prayers,  and 
Text, 
r9  i:     (Scripture. 


^  ,  1st  Class.  Third  Book. 


•  1 3rd 


99 


»l 


I^Uon's  Abridgment 

of  Scripture* 
Jones's     Book     of 
Nature. 

Writing  (in  books,  or  on  slates, 
from  memory). 
Mental    Ariuxmetici    Mechanics, 
and  Mensuration. 


Arithmetic 


60  r  1st  Class.  Davy's    History  of 
§  I  England. 

|l2nd     ,,    Third  Book, 
tf  1 3rd     ,,     The  Instructor,  No.  6. 
Writing  (from  dictation). 

Geogiaphy,  Grammar,  or  Vocal 
Music. 
Scripture,  Prayers,  &c. 


A.M. 


9i— 10 


10—10^ 
lOJ— 11 
11—12 

P.M. 
2—3 

3--3i 

qi      4 

4-4i 


Lower  Classes. 


14th  Class.  Miscellaneous  Read- 
ing Book. 
5th    ,,       Oster?ald*8   Abridg- 
ment of  the  Bible. 
6th    9,       Charity       Spelling 
Book. 


Writing  on  slates. 

Catechism  and  Evening  Lessons. 

Mental  Arithmetic  and  Tables. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing  on  slates,  and  Spelling. 

be  ['4th  Class   Ostervald's  Abridg- 
M  ment  of  the  Bible. 

2  I  ^th     , ,      Second  Book* 
tf  Uth    f ,      First  Book. 
Instructive  Exercises. 


The  following  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
model-school  has  been  lithographed  by  the  students,  and  copies  of 
it  have  been  circulated  in  the  diocese  for  the  guidance  of  the 
managers  of  other  schools : — 


Holy  Bible. 

New  Testament. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Dairy's  History  of  England. 

Ist,   2nd,    and   8rd    Reading 

Books. 
Sellon's    Abridgment  of   the 

Bible. 
1st    Miscellaneous     Reading 

Book 
Instructor,  No.  6. 


Hogarth's  Outlines  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

Ingram's  Arithmetic. 

Historical  Questions. 

Religious  Primer. 

Ostervald's  Abridgment  of 
the  Bible. 

Jones's  Book  of  Nature. 

Catechism,  with  proofs  and 
illustrations. 

Charity  School  Spelling  Book. 


At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  November,  the  numbet  of  children 
assembled  in  the  model-school  was  110.  Of  which  number,  72 
could  read  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness ;  14  learned  to  write 
on  paper ;  40  had  advanced  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  Bute  of 
Three;  and  40  others  were  in  the  compound  rules.  Mental 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  vocal  music,  were  taught  to  the  whole 
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school.  English  grammar  and  etymology  to  62^  and  the  History 
of  England  to  26,  of  the  children. 

In  addition  to  that  assistance  in  teaching  the  model-school  which 
is  rendered  hy  the  students  of  the  training-school,  18  monitors  are 
employed,  6  for  one-half  of  their  time  (3  teaching  at  once)  and 
the  remaining  12  for  one-third  of  their  time,  4  teaching  at  once  for 
a  week  togellier. 

By  the  employment  of  monitors,  the  instruction  is  made  to  as- 
sume more  the  character  of  that  proper  to  an  ordinary  National 
school,  than  though  it  were  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 
It  thus  presents  more  truly  the  example  of  that  class  of  schools 
which  it  will  devolve  upon  the  students  themselves  to  superintend. 

llie  model-school  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  me- 
chanical arrangements^  and  the  order  which  pervades  it.  Its  course 
of  instruction  includes  the  common  elements  of  knowledge,  and  they 
are  taught  by  the  common  methods,  but  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  and  success.  The  higher  classes  possess  considerable  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  read  well  (mechanically),  write  well,  and  cipher 
by  rule,  with  readiness  and  accuracy,  and  are  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  English  history  and  in  geography.  Vocal  music  enters 
largely  and  witti  great  success  into  the  school  occupations  of  the 
children.  The  scnool  has  obviously  cultivated  a  love  of  singing 
amongst  them,  and  a  taste  for  it.  They  sing  as  they  enter  the 
school,  and  as  they  are  dismissed,  and  singing  fills  up  the  pauses 
in  their  studies. 

In  a  school  possessing  so  many  features  of  excellence,  I  should 
have  been  gratified  to  find  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  not 
only  capable  of  reading  with  mechanical  accuracy,  but  with  a  just 
intelligence  of  what  they  read,  and  with  the  power  of  stating  the 
subject-matter  in  correct  and  intelligible  language.  I  am  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  imparting  this  amount  of  knowledge  to  a  child 
unaccustomed  to  any  other  ttian  the  simplest  colloquial  forms  of 
expression,  and  unaccustomed  to  reason  or  think. 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  lessons  made  familiar  to  the  child,  in 
its '  School  Reader,'  and  the  few  simple  elements  of  knowledge  which 
form  the  subject  of  these  lessons,  the  experience  of  other  elementary 
schools  has  shown  that  it  may  be  acoomplished;  and  with  what 
valuable  results.  This  form  of  a  reading-lesson,  which  brings  the 
idea  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  with  the  words  in  which  it  is  con« 
veyed,  and  directs  and  assists  its  efforts  to  clothe  that  idea  correctly 
^  in  its  own  language,  appears  to  me  eminently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  elementary  education,  and  proper  in  some  degree  to  it,  as 
distinguished  from  education  of  a  superior  grade.  The  mastery  of 
language — ^the  right  intelligence  of  me  forms  of  expression  com- 
mon to  books,  and  in  which  men  of  educated  minds  are  accustomed 
to  clothe  their  ideas  when  writing  and  when  speaking  in  public,  are 
wanting  to  the  labouring  classes*  and  it  is  a  deficiency  wuich  cAen^ 
it  is  to  be  feared,  places  beyond  tbeir  reach  the  means  of  their  spi< 
ritual  instruction. 
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In  bringing  under  your  Lordships'  notice  the  conclusious  to 
which  I  have  been  led  by  my  inspection  of  this  Institution,  I  cannot 
disguise  from  myself  that«  placed  as  it  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  vast  population  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool^ 
and  destined  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  a  diocese,  in- 
cluding within  its  limits  the  greatest  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
kingdom — districts  than  which  no  others  are  more  reniarlcable  for 
a  dearth  of  elementary  education^*  and  for  the  evils  engendered  of 
popular  ignorance — ^it  yields  to  no  other  similar  institution  in  in- 
terest or  importance.  Neither  does  it  yield  to  any  other  in  the 
advantages  of  its  situation,  the  imposing  character  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  structure^  and  the  scale  of  its  operations.  It  is  the  only 
building  which  has  yet  been  erected  expressly  for  the  purposes  of 
a  training  college,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  its  plan  internally  for 
the  uses  of  such  a  structure^  not  less  than  in  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  its  external  architecture^  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  every 
other. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  College  on  the  education  of  the  dis- 
trict^ is  thai  which  it  exercises  through  the  schoolmasters  whom  it 
sends  out.  What  this  influence  is  likely  to  become,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  37  masters  who  had  been  so  sent  out  up 
to  February  1844,  it  has  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  30,  that  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance  upon  their  schools  had  increased 
in  13  months  from  1428  to  2469 :  so    that  if  every  schoolmaster 


*  The  foUowinff  is  an  abstract  of  the  statistical  returns  made  by  the  deaneries  of 
the  diocese  of  Chester  to  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  and  published  in  its 
Report  for  1842  :•— 


BOARD. 


Chester     •  • 

Nantwich  •  • 

Macclesfield  • 

Middlewich  • 

IVodiihazn  •  • 

Maoehester  • 

Bolton .     •  • 

Liverpool  •  • 

Wigan.     •  • 

Pie»ton      •  . 

Lancaster  .  • 
Blackburn  • 

Chorlejr     •  • 

UUerskone  •  • 

Whitehaven  • 

Kendal      •  • 


Whole  Diocese* 


^PopaUtioB. 


90,341 

34,237 

134,702 

44,962 

73,859 

550,178 

149,108 

266,135 

141,850 

72,668 

34,033 

156,793 

56,815 

25,760 

18,808 

33,833 


1,884,082 


Number  of 
Children  for 
whom  aeoom 

modatioa  ia 
ptOTid«d. 


15,178 

4,559 

15,987 

6,844 

9,597 

51,311 

15,847 

24,038 

18,224 

15,517 

6,657 

25,125 

8,345 

5,207 

6,890 

7,149 


236^475 


Nnmbar  of 
Childrvn  in 
AtteDd«DM> 


4,300 
1,120 
3,350 
1,556 
2,957 

10,043 
2,695 

10,228 
4,147 
3,813 
1,581 
4,140 
1,759 
1,621 
1,718 
1,581 


56,609 


PfOpOVtiOB 

per  Cent,  to 
tlieFopulatiuB 

of  thoee  for 
whom  acoom 

modationia 
provided. 


Proportion 
per  Cent,  to 
iliePopnln- 

tiOBOftbOM 

inDaUy 
Attendance. 


12* 


if 

5 


3 

if 
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in  the  diocese  could  be  replaced  by  one  from  this  college,  the 
number  of  children  under  instruction  in  it  would,  according  to  this 
rate  of  increase,  double  itself  in  little  more  than  a  year.  The 
Bishop  of  Chester,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
College,  and  extends  to  it  a  paternal  care,  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  at  the  triennial  visitation  of 
1844:^ 

'^  It  may  be  objected,  that  education  is  no  new  thing ;  that  National 
schools  have  existed  for  a  whole  generation ;  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  result  in  future  which  has  not  been  produced  already. 

''  We  have  learnt,  however,  from  past  experience,  that  schools  may 
exist,  with  very  little  of  real  education :  very  little  of  that  culture  which 
brings  the  mind  into  a  new  state,  and  prepares  it  for  impressions  of 
good  which  may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation,  and  maintain  a 
course  of  righteousness,  sobriety,  and  godliness.  That  our  schools 
have  been  useful,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  proceeded,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  doubt :  that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  far  more 
useful,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  I  believe  that  we  have  taken  the 
right  step,  in  applying  ourselves  to  the  education  of  masters  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  education  of  children.  And  I  look  to  the  Training  Col- 
lege, now  happily  established  at  Chester,  and  able  to  send  forth  its 
30  masters  annually,  to  supply  the  schools  now  building,  and  demanded 
by  our  increasing  population,^  as  one  of  the  bright  stars  in  our  present 
prospect :  one  of  the  premises  on  which  I  found  my  hopeful  calculations, 
for  the  people  themselves  readily  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  education 
offered  them.  After  all,  their  indifference  to  education  has  hitherto 
been  the  chief  cause  of  their  want  of  education.  Many  of  our  National 
schools  have  languished  for  lack  of  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  an  illiterale 
population.  When  once  it  is  perceived  that  schools  are  really  telling 
upon  the  habits  of  the  scholars — ^that  the  children  throug^h  the  effect 
of  moral  discipline  are  becoming  orderly,  obedient,  and  intelligent — 
the  school  fills  as  naturally  as  water  rises  in  the  channel  when  the  spring 
receives  a  fresh  supply.  The  30  masters  who  first  left  our  Training 
College  found  in  their  respective  schools  an  aggregate  of  1400  scholars. 
By  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  1400  had  swelled  to  2400." 

It  is  not  only  by  means  of  the  schoolmasters  educated  within 
its  walls  that  the  Training  College  exercises  an  influence  on  the 
surrounding  district^  but  indirectly  also>  by  the  interest  [which  it 
adds  to  the  subject  of  education  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese — 
by  the  educational  topics  which  come  through  its  means  under 
their  discussion — and  the  new  methods  of  instruction  which  it 
brings  to  their  knowledge.  The  imposing  character  of  its  struc- 
ture^ also— the  commanding  scale  of  its  operations,  and  the  sanc- 
tion which  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  lends  to  it,  are  not  probably 
without  their  influence  upon  the  springs  of  public  opinion,  or  their 
practical  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  elementary  education ;  tend* 
ing  as  they  do  to  raise  the  character  of  the  educator  in  the  esti- 
mation not  less  of  the  lower  than  of  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
and  to  awaken  the  public  sympathies  in  hia  behalf. 
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Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  order  and  decorum  which 
p  ervades  the  College,  not  less  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  than 
those  of  study.  A  duty  appears  to  be  prescribed  for  every  mo- 
ment, and  every  moment  to  find  its  active  and  useful  employment. 

Entire  silence  prevails  throughout  the  building  during  the  hours 
of  study;  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  students  are  characterized 
by  the  most  perfect  decorum ;  a  routine  is  prescribed  which  regu- 
lates the  order  In  which  they  assemble  at  prayers,  and  retire  noise- 
lessly to  rest.  All  bespeaks  a  system  rigidly  enforced^  and  a  high 
state  of  discipline. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report,  I  have  spoken  of  the  class 
of  society  from  which  the  students  are  for  the  most  part  laken,  and 
the  circumstances  under  Which  they  are  supported  in  the  Institution. 
Prom  the  laborious  character  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster's  life 
and  its  privations,  it  is  improbable  that  many  persons  would  seek  it^ 
whose  iriends  were  in  a  position  to  pay  for  them  an  annual  premium 
of  25/.,  unless^  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  be  disqualified  for 
pursuing  with  success  other  avocations  in  life. 

In  so  far  as  the  self-supporting  character  which  is  sought  for  this 
Institution,  and  for  others  of  the  same  class,  is  realized  by  the 
contributions  of  the  relatives  of  the  students  themselves ;  its  ten- 
dency is,  therefore,  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  ability  and 
qualification  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster ;  affording  facilities  for 
introducing  to  that  office  persons  un suited  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  precisely  those  qualities 
of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  judgment,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance, which  lead  to  advancement  in  every  other  pursuit  in  life, 
are  necessary  to  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  and  that  the  man  is 
disqualified  for  that  office  who  is  unfit  for  any  other. 

In  recording  my  impression  of  the  actual  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  period  of  inspection,  I  must  in  the  first  place  bear 
testimony  to  a  remarkable  disparity  apparent  not  less  in  their 
acquired  knowledge,  than  in  their  natural  abilities  and  adaptation  of 
character  and  manners  to  the  office  they  seek — a  disparity  which 
dates  from  the  period  of  their  admission.  I  have  found  amongst 
them  men  of  powerful  understanding  and  (speaking  relatively)  of 
cultivated  tninds;  and  others  whose  limited  attainments,  made 
under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  discourage- 
ment, have  borne  testimony  to  much  natural  intelligence,  a  per- 
severing character,  and  formed  habits  of  study.*     There  are,  how- 


*  1  find  the  foUowiog  recorded  among  my  notes  of  a  private  inter? iew  with  one 
of  tlio  students  of  the  College.  I  insert  it  here  in  illustration  of  the  above  re- 
mark : — 

<' was  a  cotton  spinner  ;  is  an  intelligent  person ;  possesses  great  Serjf^ 

tural  knowledge,  much  general  information  in  literature,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
algebra  and  geometry.  Taught  himself  these  things  while  spinning ;  having  a  book 
fixed  up  ana  reading  in  the  interval  of  the  return  of  the  jenny.  Afterwards  he 
arailed  himself  of  the  mutoal  instroctioa  dasiea  established  at  the  place  of  his  real- 
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ever,  others  who  appear  scarcely  to  possess  the  ability  or  the 
industry  requisite  to  supply — as  to  the  commonest  elements  of 
knowledge — ^the  deficiencies  of  a  neglected  education.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  the  Institution,  that,  in  the  short  period  of  their  re- 
sidence, it*  should  give  to  the  latter  class  that  aptf  intelligence, 
that  power  of  exposition,  and  those  resources  of  metnod  and  simpli- 
fication which  unite  to  form  the  accomplished  educator.  It  is 
enough  that  it  bring  these  men  up  to  the  standard  of  the  existing 
masters  of  National  schools — that  it  should  raise  them  above  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped. 

Whilst  the  addition  of  men  of  this  class  to  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary ^hoolmasters  is  not  the  legitimate  function  of  a  training 
institution,  and  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  interests  of  that 
cause  which  it  is  established  to  promote,  it  cannot  fail  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  these  persons  themselves.  The  standard  of  elemen- 
tary education  is  rising  so  rapidly,  and  the  number  of  efiicient 
educators  so  fast  increasing,  that  already  those  of  inferior  skills  find 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  emplovment. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the  eminent 
qualifications  ofthe  students  of  this  Institution  generally,  as  Scrip- 
tural instructors  of  youth.  If,  indeed,  called  upon  to  characterize 
their  attainments  under  some  general  form  of  expression,  I  should 
speak  of  them  as  eminently  distinguished  and  remarkable  for  their 
Scriptural  knowledge.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Word  of  God  is  with 
many  of  them  a  subject  of  private  meditation  and  of  careful  study. 
Before  entering  the  College,  they  have  commonly  discharged  the 
duties  of  teachers  in  Sunday-schools;  and  among  the  many 
valuable  fruits  of  that  occupation,  not  the  least  important  is  that 
re-action  upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher  himself,  of  which  the 
religious  knowledge  of  these  young  men  supplies  the  evidence. 

In  speaking  of  the  secular  knowledge  of  the  students,  I  must 
again  refer  to  that  remarkable  disparity  of  natural  abilities  and 
previous  instruction  which,   in  bome  degree^  characterises  this 


denee  by  the  clergymen.  H«  came  to  the  IniUtution  at  hit  own  expenie  for  the 
first  three  quarters — his  maintenaoce  for  *hree  other  quarters  was  prorided  by  tub* 
■cription.'*  Exhibitions  covering  the  whole  expenses  of  residence  in  the  College^ 
and  thrown,  in  some  degree,  open  to  competition,  would  probably  secure  for  the  w- 
terests  of  education  many  men  of  a  similar  character. 

*  The  mean  time  of  the  residence  of  a  student  appears  to  be  about  one  year  and 
•  half. 

t  In  no  reepect  are  the  deficiencies  of  these  young  men  more  apparent  on  their  first 
entrance  to  the  Institution  than  in  the  lack  of  a  ready  intelligence  of  these  common 
elements  of  knowledge  which  are  placed  before  them  in  their  simplest  forms.  They 
seem  to  have  little  or  no  power  of  closely  applying  their  thougnts,  or  of  fixed  ai* 
tention ;  and  it  is  long  before  they  are  in  a  state  to  profit  by  study,  or  by  oral  in- 
struction. Their  first  eflbrt  is  to  shake  off  this  sluggish  habit  of  miod ;  and  much 
of  the  valuable  time  allotted  to  them  in  the  Institution  is  often  expended  before  that 
effort  is  snccessftil.  Thus  their  prof^ress  during  the  latter  part  ot  their  career  it  Ux 
greater  than  at  first,  and  they  lometinee  leave  when  the  real  edocation  of  their 
minds  is  but  just  beginning. 
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Institution.    The  subjects  of  instruction  includoj  together  with  reli-* 
gious  knowledge, 

Reading,  Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar,  Book-keeping, 

Greopraphy,  Theory  and  rractice  of  Teaching, 

History,  Psalmody, 

Writing, 

The  formation  of  a  correct  manner  in  reading  is  an  object  to 
which  more  than  an  ordinary  importance  attaches  in  this  Institu- 
tion, and  to  which  great  pains  and  attention  are  given.  On  their 
admission  many  of  the  students  read  with  a  provincial  dialect 
and  an  indistinct  articulation.  The  penmanship  in  many  of  the 
examples  before  me  is  excellent,  and  in  some  of  them  truly  beau- 
tiful. I  have  found  errors  in  spelling  in  the  papers  of  15  of  the 
students  out  of  42.  They  perform  arithmeticsu  operations  for  the 
most  part  with  accuracy.  I  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic  exhibited  by  some 
of  them,  although  I  have  found  no  traces  of  the  systematic  study 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it — ^methods  by  which  the  ordinary 
rules  and  operations  of  the  science  may  be  laid  open  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  child,  and  which  in  accustoming  him  to  a  pure  exercise 
of  reason,  perform,  in  the  development  of  his  faculties,  the  part 
assigned  to  geometry  in  higher  education. 

In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  students  I  find  the  evidence 
of  minds  cultivated  by  reading,  and  conversant  with  the  resources 
of  language.  The  questions  in  English  History  which  I  set  to  them 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  answered  correctly ;  many  of  them 
possess  a  very  accurate  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  knowledge. 
Their  knowledge  of  geography  includes  many  of  the  simpler  ele- 
ments of  that  science  known  as  physical  geography,  which  treats 
of  the  general  conformation  of  the  earth's  surface  in  connexion  with 
the  climates  of  different  regions,  their  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions, and  the  races  of  men  who  inhabit  them.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  geography  is  a  science  which  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
instructor,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  general  knowledge  of  that 
kind  which  is  most  likely  to  awaken  m  the  minds  of  children  a 
curiosity  to  know  more,  and  cultivate  a  habit  of  self-instruction ; 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  bring  the  resources 
of  his  lending  library  to  the  aid  of  his  lessons,  and  thus  to  establish 
in  the  child's  mind  a  link  between  the  mechanical  ability  to  read 
and  a  pleasure  derivable  from  reading. 

It  is  a  novel  feature  of  the  Institution  that  it  includes  natural 
history  in  its  course  of  instruction.  I  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  than  which 
none  is  more  humanizing  in  its  influence  upon  the  mind,  or  more 
healthful  in  the  pursuit.  HThe  scene  of  a  village-schoolmaster's  life 
appears  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  it,  and  fdlowed,  as  it  were,  in 


the  constant  and  manifest  presence  of  Divine  wisdom  and  (^ood- 
ness^  it  is  eminently  of  a]  devotional  tendency.  It  is  to  the  able 
and  well-directed  labours  of  the  Vice-Principal  that  the  Institution 
owes  those  two  characteristic  and  distinguished  features  of  its 
course  of  instruction  to  which  I  have  last  adverted. 

In  geometry  and  algebra  some  of  the  students  have  acquitted 
themselves  with  much  credit^  but  the  general  standard  of  attain- 
ment is  not  high.  The  imperfect  instruction  of  many  of  the  stu- 
dents when  they  enter  the  College  renders  it  indeed  expedient  that 
their  attention  should  be  directed  to  more  elementary  subjects. 

Hie  science  of  mechanics  is  taug^ht  with  much  care^  and  par- 
ticularly that  simple  form  of  it  which  treats  of  the  work  of  me- 
chanical agents.  It  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  their 
schools  by  some  of  the  students  who  have  left  the  College.  By  a 
manufacturing  population  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated^  admitting 
as  it  does  of  a  useful  application  to  their  daily  pursuits,  and  possess- 
ing a  marketable  value.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  elementary  edu- 
cation such  as  this^  that  being  allied  to  that  which  is  to  form  the 
future  occupation  of  the  life  of  the  child,  it  will  not  be  cast  away 
with  his  school-booksj  but  when  he  becomes  a  man  will  be  sug- 
gested again  to  his  mind  by  things  constantly  occurring  under  his 
observation.  Some  scattered  rays  of  knowledge  being  thus  made 
to  fall  on  the  scene  of  his  daily  toil,  his  craft  wiU  assume  something' 
of  the  character  of  a  science,  and  he  will  rise  in  the  scale  of 
intelligent  beings  by  the  mechanical  exercise  of  his  callmg. 

Amongst  the  questions  which  I  proposed  to  the  stqdents>  and 
which  are  appended  to  this  Keport,  are  some  intended  to  test  their 
power  of  simplifying  knowledge  to  the  intelligence  of  children  and 
of  elementary  exposition.  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
answers  \  have  received  to  some  of  these.  Like  St.  Mark's  Col- 
lege, the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  has  grown  up  under 
the  hands  of  its  Principal.  It  has  been  framed  from  its  commence- 
ment upon  his  views,  and  has  received  in  many  respects  an  im- 
pression from  his  character.  This  Report  would  be  incomplete 
did  it  not  bear  testimony  to  his  many  and  admirable  qualifications 
for  the  office  intrusted  to  him ;  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  an 
event  of  no  little  importance  to  the  interests  of  educalion^  that  his 
services  have  been  secured  in  its  cause. 

The  general  management  of  its  affairs  rests  with  him,  and  he 
conducts  its  correspondence — exercises  a  constant  vie[ilanoe  over  its 
domestic  affairs  and  the  administration  of  its  discipline — and  pre- 
sides not  only  at  the  studies  of  the  students  but  over  their  industrial 
occupations.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection  he  had  no  other  assist- 
ant in  this  labour  than  the  Vice- Principal.  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  a  second  master  he  has  been  some- 
wnat  relieved.  The  labour  of  a  systematic  course  of  teaching  of 
that  difficult  character  which  adds  to  the  simple  communication 
of  knowledge-^instruction  in  the  best  means  of  communicating  it 
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to  others;  together  with  the  responsible  inana£[ement  of  so  great  an 
inBtituti(Hi,  make  claims  upon  his  energies  of  body  and  mind  which 
are  hardly  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 

The  answers  given  by  the  students  in  writing  to  the  questions 
which  I  have  appended  to  this  Report*  are  deposited  in  the  office, 
together  with  a  record  of  the  opinion  which  1  have  formed  from 
them  as  to  the  attainments  of  each  student. 

I  amj  &c.^  &c., 

Henry  Moseley. 


APPENDIX  (A). 


Chester  Diocesan  Traitmg  College, — Questions  proposed  by  the 

Inspector. 

9th  April,  1844. — Mominff. 

1.  Write  out  any  four  of  the  promises  of  Scripture,  with  a  careful 
attention  to  the  penmanship  and  the  punctuation. 

2.  Give  the  primary  meanings,  and  (where  you  can)  the  derivations 
of  the  following  words : — *'  Jehovah,  Messiah,  Shiloh,  Paraclete, 
Eucharist,  Pentateuch,  Apocalypse,  Church,  Canon,  Schism,  Synod, 
(Ecumenical  ;*'  and  show  the  accordance  of  the  name  of  each  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  with  the  principal  subject  of  that  book. 

3.  Enumerate  in  their  proper  order  those  festivals  of  the  Church 
which  commemorate  events  in  the  Gbspel  History. 

4.  State  generally  what  events  in  our  Saviour's  life  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy. 

5.  Matt.  ill.  2,  **  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 
To  what  prophecy  does  the  term  *'  kingdom  of  Heaven'*  refer ;  and 
in  what  historical  events  did  that  prophecy  receive  its  complete  ful- 
filment ? 

6.  Describe  the  ''daily  sacrifice,"  the  ** sacrifice  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement,''  ''  the  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  ieper,"  *^  and  the  great 
sabbatical  year  ;'*  and  point  out  the  typical  character  of  each. 

7.  For  what  purpose  did  God  especially  command  a  tabernacle  to  be 
built  ?  of  what  was  the  ark  a  symbol  ?  what  were  the  other  sacred 
things  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  ?  how  long  did  the  first  temple  preserve 
its  glory?  by  whom  was  it  destroyed?  by  whom  rebuilt?  by  whom 
renewed  and  decorated?  and  by  whom  a  second  time  destroyed  ? 

8.  Give  Scriptural  authority  for  the  following  duties: — ^That  we 
'Move,  honour,  and  succour  our  parents;"  '*  Honour  and  obey  the 
Queen ;"  ''Submit  ourselves  to  our  Spiritual  Pastors;'*  "  Order  our- 
selves lowly  and  reverently  to  our  betters." 

9th  April,  1844, — Afternoon. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  an  attribute  of  God  :  enumerate  the 
Divine  attributes,  and  establish  each  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

*  These  queationi  weve  let  without  reference  to  the  particular  text-books  used 
in  the  lostitutioii. 
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2.  In  what  four  respects  may  the  Bible  be  considered  to  be  dis- 
ting^uished  from  all  other  books,  and  to  supply  intrinsic  e?idence  that 
it  is  the  Word  of  God  ? 

3.  What  are  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Covenant,  and  what  its 
duties?  Under  what  three  heads  does  St.  John  class  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world? 

4.  Wherein  does  the  Communion  of  the  Saints  consist,  and  what  are 
the  duties  implied  in  it? 

5.  State,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  purposes  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection from  the  dead. 

6.  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper?  Give 
a  Scripture  illustration  of  the  answer  to  this  question. 

7.  What  was  the  original  see,  and  what  the  office  of  a  bishop,  how 
did  they  come  to  be  extended ;  and  what  were  the  duties  of  a  patriarch, 
a  metropolitan,  a  presbyter,  and  a  deacon  ? 

'    8.  Show  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  in  respect  to  the  Eucharist 
is  the  same  as  that  taught  by  her  in  the  tenth  century. 

10^/i  Aprils  1844. — Morning. 

1.  Add  and  multiply  together  the  fractions  iV  ^^^  Vt  >  <^^^  prove 
the  rule  by  which  each  operation  is  performed. 

2.  Divide  £5189  16«.  8d.  by  1819,  and  £7  bs.  ll|d.  by  llf. 

S.  Investigate  a  short  rule  for  determining  the  interest  of  any  sum 
at  6  per  cent,  for  any  number  of  months. 

4.  If  eggs  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  five  for  a  penny,  how  must  they 
be  sold  to  gain  40  per  cent.  ? 

5.  A  piece  of  ribbon  measures  118  yds.  2  A.  7^  in.  with  a  yard 
measure,  which  on  examination  turns  out  to  be  \  an  inch  too  short,-— 
what  is  its  length  ? 

6.  Reduce  the  recurring  decimal  *48  3'  6'  to  an  equivalent  vulgar 
fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

7.  How  many  square  feet  of  planking  are  there  in  a  floor  whose 
dimensions  are  22  h.  5  in.  by  16  fl.  11  in.  N.B.  Solve  this  example 
by  placing  the  numbers  in  the  duodenary  scale. 

8.  What  must  be  the  length  of  the  cord  to  which  a  horse  is  tethered 
that  he  may  just  graze  over  one  acre. 

9.  The  mean  girt  of  a  tree  is  5ft.  10  in.,  and  ita  length  85  ft.  6  in., 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  timber  are  there  in  it  ? 

10.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  a  triangular  field,  whose  sides 
measure  respectively  9  chains  62  links,  6  chains  38  links,  and  7  chains 
20  links? 

11.  How  many  standard  rods  of  brickwork  are  there  in  a  wall  19  h. 
11  in.  high,  54  ft.  7  in.  long,  and  3^  bricks  thick  ? 

12.  If  the  diameter  of  the  head  of  a  cask  be  25  inches,  its  mean 
diameter  34  inches,  and  its  length  43  inches,  how  many  gallons  does  it 
contain  ? 

Kith  April,  \^^.— Afternoon. 

1.  State  accurately  the  mechanical  principle  of  the  **  equality  of  mo- 
ments," and  apply  it  to  determine  the  pressure  upon  each  extremity  of 
a  rod  5  feet  long,  supported  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  carrying  a 
load  of  56  lbs.,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  one  extremity. 


I 
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2.  Explaio  generally  the  oircumstanoes  under  which  a  body  may 
be  supported  upon  an  inclined  plane,  takings  into  account  the  friction  of 
the  plane. 

3.  The  circular  safety-valve  of  a  steam-engine  is  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  lever  bears  upon  its  centre,  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  from  its 
fulcrum,  each  inch  of  the  length  of  the  lever  weighing  2  oz. ;  what  must 
be  its  whole  length  that  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  suspended  from  its  ex- 
tremity may  just  keep  the  valve  closed  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  boiler  amounts  to  35  lbs.  per  square  inch  ? 

4.  What  is  the  total  preseure  of  water  upon  a  lock-gate,  25  feet  deep 
and  10  feet  wide,  when  the  water  ascends  to  its  edge  ?  and  what  por- 
tion of  this  pressure  is  borne  by  each  hinge,  supposing  the  hinges  to  be 
fixed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  gate? 

5.  Explain  the  suspension  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer, 
and  determine  the  pressure,  per  square  inch,  of  the  atmosphere,  when 
it  stands  at  28*593  inches;  the  sp.  g.  of  the  mercury  being  13*264. 

6.  The  mean  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston  of  an  engine 
is  12  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  piston  is  60  inches,  the 
length  of  the  stroke  7  feet,  bow  many  strokes  must  it  make  per  minute 
to  drive  with  180  H.  P.  ?  and  how  many  cubic  feet  of  water  would  it 
then  raise  per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  156  fathoms,  one^fourth  of  the 
driving  power  being  supposed  to  be  loet  by  friction  ? 

7.  Give  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  train  of  wheels  for  an  eight-day 
clock;  and  explain  the  construction  of  the  escapement,  and  the  use  of 
the  pendulum. 

8.  State  the  constituent  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine  to  form  it ;  and  explain  a  chemical  expe- 
dient by  which  it  may  be  analyzed. 

9.  Give  some  account  6f  the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  process  of  respiration. 

10.  Prove  that  in  a  right-angted  triangle  the  square  of  the  hypo- 
theneuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides. 

11.  Prove  that  if  two  straight  lines  intersect  one  another  in  a  cifcle, 
the  rectangles  under  their  respective  segments  shall  be  equal. 

12.  Solve  the  following  equations, 

x^  3  -a:' 

5     ""     2  — 5a: 

1  -    V  1  +  g     _     3  -  2a; 
1  +   V  1  +x  3  +  2x 

13.  A*  and  B.  can  together  complete  a  {Neee  of  work  in  mne  day*, 
which  two  equal  workmen  to  A.  and  three  equal  to  B*  could  together 
complete  in  five  days, — in  how  many  da}s  could  A.  or  B.  complete  this 
work  by  himself? 

1  Ith  Apilf  1844. — MomiiHg* 

1.  Explain  the  following  botanical  terms  .-•^ealyx,  sepal,  corolla, 
petal,  stamen,  filament,  anther,  pollen,  pistil,  carpelluin,  ovariam,  style, 
stigma;  and  describe  the  functions  of  those  parts  of  the  flower  to  which 
they  severally  apply. 

[1.]  2  u 
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2.  Explaia  the  fullowing  terms  of  zoology : — quadramana,  cheirop- 
tera, camiYora,  marsupialia,  rodentia,  edentata  pachydermata,  ruminan- 
tia,  cetacea. 

8.  Give  a  simple  proof  that  the  earth  is  not  as  it  seems  to  be,  an 
extended  plain,  but  a  mass  whose  surface  returns  into  itself,  and  which 
rests  upon  nothing. 

4.  Show  that  the  latitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  equal 
to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  as  seen  from  that  place ;  and  show  how  the 
latitude  may  be  found  from  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  river  system  of  Asia,  deduce  from  it 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  surface  level  of  that  continent,  and 
describe  particularly  the  courses  of  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus. 

6.  Where  is  Melville  Peninsula?  What  are  the  geographical  po- 
sitions of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  of  Guatemala,  and  of  Santa  Fi  ? 

7.  Describe  and  explain  the  trade- winds  and  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  idol-worship  of  the  Hindoos,  of  their 
distinctions  of  caste,  and  of  the  religion  of  the  Bhuddists,  and  state  in 
what  regions  these  forms  of  idolatry  severally  prevail. 

9.  State  the  limits  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  give  some  account 
of  its  form  of  government,  the  sources  from  which  its  revenues  are 
collected,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Ryot  system. 

llth  April,  1844. — AJiemoon. 

1.  Apply  such  corrections  as  are  needed  in  the  following  sentences, 
and  assign  the  grammatical  reason  for  each  correction  :— 

"  I  am  certain  it  was  not  him."  **  Did  I  not  tell  thee  and  besought 
thee  to  behave  better  ?*'  "  If  he  does  but  approve  it,  all  will  be  well." 
**  The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  pleasant  as  those  of  France  or 
Spain. 

2.  Parse  the  following  sentence :  *'  O,  Epaminondas,  you  die  without 
leaving  us  even  the  hope  of  seeing  you  revive  in  any  of  your  posterity  I" 

3.  Give  the  meanings  and  the  derivations  of  the  following  words  : — 
preponderate,  contiguity,  decimate,  excoriation,  desideratum,  abrogate, 
tautology,  polemical,  pragmatic,  trigonometry,  economy,  diaphragm, 
pedagogue. 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  impropriations  and  vicarages  ? 

5.  Give  some  account  of  Bishop  Latimer  and  of  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  religious  parties  engaged  in  the  troubles 
of  the  tiroes  of  Charles  the  First ;  mention  the  names  of  the  individuals 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  them,  and  of  the  places  where  the  most 
important  battles  were  fought. 

7.  Explain,  briefly,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  abdication  of 
James  the  Second. 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  political  parties,  and  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  Revolution  and  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 

9.  Give  the  names  of  the  principal  English  writers  of  sacred  poetry, 
and  of  tlie  divines  of  the  periods  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  the  Second. 
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Monday,  Wth  Nov.,  1844. — Morning, 

1.  Of  what  great  design  in  the  dispensations  of  God  was  Joseph 
made  the  instrument  ?  and  what  expression  did  he  use,  attributing  the 
events  of  his  IWe  to  His  overruling  Providence? 

2.  What  is  St.  Paul's  definition  of  faith  ?  and  how,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  did  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses  afford  example  of  it  ? 

3.  What  remarkable  prophecy  did  Moses  utter  concerning  the 
Messiah?  By  whom  is  it  quoted  and  applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
State  some  points  of  resemblance  between  Moses  and  Christ. 

4.  Relate  the  principal  events  in  the  Life  of  Daniel,  and  give  some 
account  of  the  plan  and  subject  of  his  prophecies. 

5.  Cite  some  passages  of  the  Psalms  which  are  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament. 

6.  Write  down  some  passages  of  Scripture  illustrative  of  the  neces- 
sity and  the  nature  of  Holy  Baptism. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Confirmation  ?  Wherein  does  it  differ 
firom  a  Sacrament  ?  What  warrant  is  there  in  Holy  Scripture  for  the 
rite  ? 

8.  Cite  passages  of  Scripture  in  illustration  of  tbe  ordinary  operations- 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of  our  Liturgy. 

Monday,  1  \th  Nov,,  1844. — Afternoon. 

1«  Give  Bible  examples,  precepts,  &c*,  illustrative  of  the  following 
duties : ' 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents ; 

of  servants  to  their  masters ; 
of  subjects  to  their  rulers ; 

and  of  the  following  sins ; — 

Improvidence, 
Drunkenness, 
^bbath-breaking. 
Lying. 

2.  Give  a  practical  exposition  of  any  parable  or  miracle  of  our 
Lord,  or  of  any  event  in  the  Gospel  History,  such  as  you  would  ad- 
dress, under  the  form  of  a  Bible  lesson,  to  a  class  in  your  school. 

Tuesday,  Vlth  Nov.  1844. — Morning. 
]•  What  events  in  English  History  are  associated  with  the  following 

B.C.  55.  A.D.  430.  A.D.  827.  A.D.  1066.  A.D.  1346.  A.D. 
1534.  A.D.  1547.  A.D.  1558.  A.D.  1649.  A.D.  1660.  A.D.  1689. 
A.D.  1714.     A.D.  1775.     A.D.  1793.    A.D.  1815. 

2.  Give  some  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
under  the  Romans  and  the  Saxons. 

3.  What  elements  of  our  existing  institutions  in  Church  and  State 
originated  with  Ring  Alfred  ? 

4^  Relate  the  chief  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
5.  What  were  the  rival  claims  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  under  what  circumstances  did  Henry  VII.  succeed  to  the  throne? 

2  u  2 
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6.  Give  the  iMiaiM  of  the  0o?erei|[^  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 

7.  Haw  would  you  explain  to  a  child  what  i$  meant  by  a  noun,  an 
adjective^  and  a  pronoun? 

8.  Give  examples  in  the  same  sentence  of  an  adjective  used  as  a 
substantive,  and  a  substantive  as  an  adjective. 

9.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  question  7, 

10.  Give  the  derivations  of  such  words  as  are  of  Latin  orig^in  iu 
the  preceding  questions,  and  enumerate  the  English  words  derived 
from  the  liatin  verb  "  traho." 

Tuesday,  \2th  Ncm.  1844. — AJtemoon. 

1.  At  how  much  per  yard  must  linen  which  cost  3s.  Ij^cf.  per  yard 
be  sold  to  gain  16  per  cent*  ? 

2.  Find  (by  the  rule  of  Practice)  the  cost  of  69{  yards  of  cloth  at 
130.  lOd*  per  yard' 

8-  Divide  the  product  of  3f  and  8-iV  successively  by  their  $um  and 
difference,  and  prove  the  rules  you  employ. 

4»  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  27  inches  wide,  will  cover  a  floor 
22  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  16  ft.  8  in.  wide? 

5.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  avtd  how  have  they  been 
measured  ? 

6.  Describe  the  geographical  positions  of  the  following  countries 
and  districts,  and  mention  the  chief  towns  in  each  : — Thibet,  Burmah, 
Anatolia,  Styria,  Albania,  Brandenburg,  Andalusia,  the  Carnatic, 
Scinde,  Nepaul,  Paraguay,  Guatemala,  Louisiana,  Massachusets. 

7.  Draw  a  noap  of  England,  representing  upon  it  the  positions  of 
as  many  of  the  chief  towny  as  you  can. 

8.  Enumerate  the  tjree9  and  pkots  known  to  you  as  inhabitants  of 
tropical  regions,  and  describe  them, 

9.  Account  for  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  explain  why  they 
do  not  occur  every  month,  and  state  after  what  periods  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  same  eclipses  return. 

Wednesday,  ISth  Nov.  1844. 

1.  Show  that  parallelograms  upon  the  same  base  and  between  the 
same  parallels  are  equal. 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  hydraulic  ram. 

3.  In  what  time  would  an  engine,  working  at  100  H*P.  raise  2000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  from  a  depth  of  120  fathoms  ? 

4.  The  water  flows  into  a  mine  80  flitbome  in  depth»  at  the  rate  of 
15  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  an  engine,  set  to  work  when  the  miae 
contains  3000  cubic  flMt  of  water,  is  observed  to  empty  it  in  2  liours, 
what  is  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  ? 

5.  There  is  a  stream  whose  mean  section  is  5  feet  by  11,  through 
which  the  water  passes  with  a  mean  velocity  of  200  feet  per  minute. 
On  this  stream  there  is  a  fall  of  13  feet,  on  which  is  ereoted  a  water-- 
wheel, which  yields  iVths  of  the  work  done  upon  it  by  the  water,  what 
is  the  horse-power  of  the  wheel  ? 

6.  The  wheel  in  the  last  example  is  employed  to  work  three  fbige- 
bamaiersi  the  weight  of  eaeh  of  which  is  two  tons,^^how  many  lifls 
will  it  give  Id  each  per  minute,  each  lift  being  two  feel  ? 
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7.  There  are  two  roads  leadion:  from  one  town  to  another ;  the  first 
has  an  ascent  of  1  in  60  for  9000  feet,  and  then  a  descent  of  1  in  40 
for  5000  feet ;  the  second  has  an  ascent  of  1  in  50  for  10^000  feet,  and 
then  a  descent  of  1  in  20  for  3000  feet,— which  road  is  it  expedient  to 
travel  with  a  loaded  waggon,  whose  traction  on  the  level  is,  on  the  first 
road  Vyth  of  the  gross  load,  and  the  second  VirA? 

8.  What  are  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  and  what  are  their 
respective  properties  ? 

9.  Give  a  method  of  separating  water  into  its  constituent  elements, 
and  measuring  them. 

10.  State  what  are  the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  and  show,  in  respect 
to  these,  the  existence  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions. 

Wednesday  \^thNov,y  1844. — Afternoon. 

1.  Describe  the  route  of  a  traveller  firom  London  to  Rome. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  natural  history  of  the  dog, 

3.  A  ship  sails  from  London  bound  to  Sidney,  and  thence  to  Canton 
and  home, — ^what  will  be  her  probable  course  and  cargo,  and  what 
changes  of  season  will  she  experience  supposing  her  to  commence  her 
voyage  in  November  ? 

4.  What  classification  and  what  routine  of  instruction  should  you 
consider  most  expedient,  1st,  for  a  school  of  50  boys,  assembled  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  an  agricultural  district ;  2ndly,  for  a  school 
of  150  boys  in  a  manufacturing  district. 

5.  Solve  the  following  equations  :  — 

2  X  (g  —  g)       ^  a_ 
3a  —  2x  ^  4 

2a:»  — x—  2x»J\  —  «:■  =  IJ 

6.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  a  triangular  field  whose  sides  are 
respectively,  6986,  4932,  8709  links. 
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Ticket  specifying  the  School  Fee. 

,  of  Street 

must,  until  you  hear  again,  pay  every  Monday 

morning  to  the  Master  of  the  National  School  in  the  Training  School. 

,  Master. 


Notice  of  Absence. 

has  been  late  or  absent 

without  leave  from  the  National  School  in  the  Training  College. 


RULE. 

*'  A  parent  or  grown-up  friend  must  come  to  the  school  to  tell  why 
the  child  was  late  or  absent  on  or  before  next, 

or  we  shall  consider  that  he  has  left  the  school." 

,  Master. 
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The  PrifunpaTs  Receipt  for  Fees  paid  to  him  hy  the  Master, 
No.  Chester,  184     . 

From  184     ,  to  184     . 

Boys FREE. 

Boys  at  \d 

Boys  at  2d 

Boys  at  Zd 

Boys  at 


Total 


No.  Chester,  184    . 

RECEIVED  from  the  Master  of  the  National 
School   in  the  Training    College   the    sum  of 
Pounds  Shilling^  and 

Pence,  being  the  amount  of  the  Pupils' 
Pence  from 


GmmiUee  of'Giamcd  on£dMC^on FUuisofScfied-Aouset. 


